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TO 


HIS  EXCELLENCY 

EDWARD  EVERETT,  LL  D. 

Sir: 

With  the  idea  of  a  Dedication  to  this  my  New  Edition  of  the 
Biography  and  History  of  the  Indians,  your  name  was  coeval.  The 
association  was  inseparable;  nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  mind  of  any  young  man  of  New  England,  engaged 
in  a  similar  undertaking.  For  it  would  be  absurd,  were  he  to  ask 
himself,  “  Who  has  been  the  most  prominent  assertor  of  the  red  man’s 
rights  in  his  country’s  councils,  or  the  most  ardent  friend  of  the  young 
men  of  his  own  race?”  Under  these  considerations,  therefore,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  own  gratification,  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  assign 
this  page  to  you ;  and  could  the  author  be  assured,  that  his  work  would 
be  as  long  remembered,  for  any  merit  contained  in  it,  as  the  name  he 
is  gratified  to  honor,  his  anxiety  for  its  fate  would  from  that  moment 
cease. 

However  great  the  disparity  may  appear,  when  the  value  of  my 
labors  are  considered,  in  respect  to  those  of  others,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  one  of  the  most  predominant  traits  in  your  Excellency’s 
character,  is  your  readiness  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  to  all  such  as 
are  engaged  in  laudable  undertakings. 

The  well-informed  do  not  require  to  be  told,  that  many  a  well-directed 
mind  has  been  diverted  from  a  pursuit  in  which  it  would  have  excelled, 
but  for  the  cold  and  blasting  hand  of  the  hypercritic.  Such,  however, 
it  has  not  been  my  lot,  yet,  to  encounter  ;  and  although  the  countenance 
of  one,  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  true  criticism,  may  not  further  pro¬ 
tect  me,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  the  success  of  my 'labors 
can  scarcely  be  affected  by  the  unkindness  of  critics. 

Accept,  Dear  Sir,  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  all  former 
kind  attentions,  and  believe  me 


Yours  in  duty, 


S.  G.  DRAKE. 


DRAKE’S 


ANTiaUARIAN  BOOKSTORE, 


INSTITUTE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE, 

56  CORNHILL,  FORMERLY  MaRKET  StREET, 


BOSTON, 

Has  been  established  six  years,  and,  by  the  unsparing  pains  of  its  conductor,  has  become  an 
extensive  Depository  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Science  and  Literature.  Its 
main  objects  are  briefly  as  follow : 

I.  To  Mllect,  and  keep  constantly  for  sale,  all  kinds  of  valuable  New  and  Second-hand 
BookSj  and  to  afford  them  mticli  belmo  the  common  retail  prices ; — 

II.  To  make  it  especially  a  depository  of  Second-hand  Classical  and  School  Books,  where 
students  and  others  may  exchange  such  works  as  they  have  no  further  use  for,  for 
ones,  or  others  second-hand,  such  as  they  may  want ; — 

111.  That  thereby  Books  used  in  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools,  may  always 
I  new,)  for  about  half  the  original  cost ; — 

Jv.  To  keep  an  assortment  of  the  most  suitable  works  lor  gentlemen's  libraries,  also  for 
all  public  libraries,  upon  the  same  reasonable  terms ; — 

V.  And,  in  particular,  to  collect  works  of  every  description  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  general  and  particular ; — such,  for  example,  as 
Holmes’s  Annals  of  America,  Biographical  Dictionaries, 

Robertson’s  History  of  do.  Mather’s  Magnalia, 
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Various  Histories  of  the  Revo¬ 
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Collections  of  Hist.  Societies, 
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Williamson’s  Maine, 
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Hale,  Goodrich,  Grimshaw,  and 
Snowden’s  do.  (School  Books) 
Marshall’s  Life  Washington, 
Wilkinson’s  Memoirs, 

Allen’s  American  Biography, 
Sparks’s  do. 

Thatcher’s  Medical  do. 

A  large  Collection  of  American  ! 


Williams’s  Vermont, 
Hutchinson  and  others’  Mass., 
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Smitli  and  others’  New  York, 
Proud’s  Pennsylvania, 
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Flint’s  Western  States, 
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Henry, 
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and  Reviews— Eu^clopedias— Webster,  Johnson 

and  Walke^  Worcester  and  Bailey’s  Dictionaries — Quarto,  Octavo,  School  Pearl  and  Dia- 
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Bible-Crmien’s  Confordic7._l"ken  Hazli? 
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JLTin  general,  any  books  on  hand  will  be  EXCHANGED  rbr  ah  u  rr. 

Pamphlets,  or  Books,  relating  to  the  history  of  this  countru  mli  .  Tracts, 

others,  cr^CASngikn  for  them ,  f  S>le^  V^-yment  for 

Bostok,  Aug.  1836. 


R- — proprietor  of  the  Antiquakiax  Boorstork  unnM  .i, 

this  is  tlie  first  and  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  co^mrv  alibnf.tb^^K^.®  ’ 


IS  me  nrst  and  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  althoo-h  bv  wav  c  ’ 

1,  some  pereons  next  door  to  us  have  called  their  place  the  ‘^Anliaue  Boke 
which  inlerference  some  inconvenience  has  been  exocnRiu-ivl  hv  _ _ fjore;  ’  from 


ourselves.  This,  therefore,  i 


cs  .unMhc  AjiTiQUkRixii  I^orstobs. 


ce  has  been  experienced  by 
our  friends  and  the  public  nt 


customers,  as  well 
DoUce,  that  the 


PREFACE. 


Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  stereotype  plates  of  this  work  by  fire,  on 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  September,  1835,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  going 
over  the  whole  ground  again.  The  plates  had  but  just  been  completed,  and  a 
small  edition  taken  off,  when  that  calamity  befell  them.  After  having  the 
work  stereotyped,  I  intended  that  additions  to  all  future  editions  should  be 
appended  to  the  ends  of  the  several  books,  which  were  paged  separately  on 
that  account ;  and,  although  I  have  revised  the  whole  throughout,  and  made 
additions  in  almost  every  page,  yet  I  thought  it  best  to  adhere  to  my  original 
plan  of  paging  each  book  by  itself,  to  accommodate  future  additions,  should  it 
be  thought  advisable  to  make  any. 

The  amount  of  reading  on  a  page  of  the  former  editions  was  nearly  equal  to 
two  common  octavo  pages,  yet  the  page  of  the  present  has  been  very  consid¬ 
erably  enlarged,  thereby  vastly  increasing  the  amount  of  information  in  the 
same  number  of  pages.  Parts  of  the  work  have  been  rewritten,  and  many 
facts,  which  were  before  noticed  out  of  their  natural  order,  have  been  inserted 
in  their  proper  places. 

For  the  kind  hints  of  friends,  by  which  the  work  has  been  benefitted,  1 
return  them  many  thanks.  My  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  one, 
who,  two  years  since,  unsolicited,  ftu-nished  me  with  some  of  the  most  important 
documents  upon  the  affairs  of  the  modern  Credc  Indians.  It  is  to  the  same 
gentleman  I  dedicate  this  edition  of  the  work. 


Extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Editions. 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  undertakings  may  complain 
that  we  should  publish  before  we  had  filled  up  aU  vacancies  in  our  documents, 
and  hence  have  been  able,  not  only  to  have  been  completely  full  upon  every 
head,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  given  a  more  continuous  narrative  of  the 
whole.  This  object,  could  it  have  been  attained,  would  have  been  as  ^gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  author  as  to  the  reader.  But  we  can  assure  all  such  as  are  disposed 
to  censure  us  upom  this  score,  that,  had  they  been  obliged  to  turn  over,  compare, 
examine  and  collate  one  fourth  as  many  volumes  and  defaced  records  as  the 
author  has  in  compiling Inpian  Biogr^pht,  they  would  abandon  their  censures 
by  tlie  time  they  had  well  entered  upon  their  labors. 

A* 
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PREFACE. 


Works  of  this  kind  will  always  appear  premature  in  some  respects,  (to  their 
authors,  if  no  others,)  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  accumulation 
of  materials.  A  writer  may  think  himself  in  possession  of  every  material 
necessary  for  his  undertaking,  may  write  and  print  his  work,  and  the  next  day 
discover  facts  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  make  it  appear  to  his  mind,  that 
all  he  has  done  is  of  small  value,  compared  with  his  last  discovery.  This 
should  not  deter  us  from  putting  into  a  state  of  preservation,  by  printing, 
from  time  to  time,  valuable  matters,  even  though  they  might  be  much 
improved  by  withholding  them  for  a  time  ;  because,  from  various  occur¬ 
rences,  the  best  collections  are  extremely  liable  to  be  scattered,  and  irrecov¬ 
erably  lost 

Should  an  author  resolve  not  to  write  upon  a  subject  until  ©very  thing  upon 
it  should  be  collected,  and  in  his  possession,  it  is  pretty  certain  he  never 
would  begin  ;  and  his  labors,  however  well  directed  or  long  exerted,  or  how¬ 
ever  valuable  to  himself,  might,  by  a  common  accident,  be  lost  to  the  world 
in  even  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  an  hour. 

There  have  also  fallen  into  our  hands  several  of  the  most  rare  portraits  of 
distinguished  Indians,  several  of  which  have  been  engraved  expressly  for  this 
edition.  They  may  be  relied  upon  as  exact  copies  of  the  originals.  That  of 
the  “Lady  Rebecca,”  the  savior  of  Virginia,  more  properly  Mrs.  Rolfey  who 
was  no  other  than  the  renowned  Pocahontas,  must  gladden  the  heart  of 
every  antiquary.  Few  could  have  known  that  such  existed ;  but  it  has  existed, 
and  lay  it  before  the  public  with  high  gratification :  all,  we  feel  confident, 
will  treasure  it  up  as  a  pearl  of  great  price. 

The  likeness  of  Sagotewatha  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  faithfbl  one. 
Several  of  the  author’s  friends,  who  have  seen  him,  attest  the  fact  All  we 
can  say  of  Neamathla,  and  Outacite,  is,  they  are  faithful  copies,  and  doubt 
not  tlvey  are  correct  likenesses. 

Some  have  called  our  portrait  of  the  great  Wampanoag  sachem  a  “sorry  ” 
one.  We  are  not  to  blame  for  it  We  wish  our  fathers  had  left  us  a  better* 
but  it  is  not  our  manner  to  slight  a  book  because  it  is  small,  or  because  its 
covers  are  defaced,  or  a  portrait  because  it  does  not  exactly  correspond  with 
our  idea  of  a  man.  We  had  an  exact  copy  made  of  the  old  print  which 
accompanied  Dr.  Stiles's  edition  of  Church’s  History  of  Phieip’s  War  * 
which  it  is  supposed  he  had  copied  from  an  original  painting  of  King  Philip 
still  said  to  be  in  existence.  If  this  be  true,  and  our  copy  be  a  faithful  one 
we  want  no  other.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  like  to  part  with  it  until  we  can 
substitute  a  better  one. 

We  have  mentioned  f  the  existence  of  portraits  of  the  four  Iroquois  chiefs 
who  visited  England  in  1710 these  the  author  is  exceedingly  happy  in  pos¬ 
sessing  *,  and,  although  not  being  able,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to  enrich 
this  edition  with  copies  of  them,  he  hopes  they  will  be  engraved  in  due 


*  Printed  at  Newport,  R.  I.  by  Solomow  Southwick,  1772— The  first  edition  had  no 
plates  ;  it  was  printed  at  Boston,  by  B.  Green,  in  the  year  1716.  Copies  of  both  editions 
are  in  possession  of  the  author, 
t  See  Book  V.  Chap.  I. 


time;  which  if  they  are,  persons  possessing  the  work  may  procure  them 
separately. 

The  author  submits  his  work  with  some  confidence,  from  a  consciousness 
of  having  used  great  exertions  to  make  it  useful,  and  of  hetving  treated  his 
subject  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  All  verbiage  has  been  avoided,  and 
plain  matters  of  fact  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
course.  Circumlocution,  the  ofispring  of  verbiage,  is  a  fault  of  modern 
book-makers ;  and  every  observer  must  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the 
contrast, of  a  modern  title-page  and  the  rest  of  the  book;  in  the  former, 
7imltum  in  parvo  is  true  to  the  letter,  and  that  page  is  too  often  the  o^nly  one  in 
which  it  is  to  be  found  throughout  a  performance. 

There  may  be  some,  probably,  who  will  look  into  our  book  to  see  what  we 
have  said  upon  some  facts  known  to  them,  and  be  much  disappointed  in 
finding  that  we  have  not  noticed  them  at  all.  To  such  we  can  only  say,  we 
have  given  other  facts  instead  of  them ;  in  other  words,  we  have  filed  our 
hook  as  full  as  it  would  hold.  And,  although  we  may  not  always  have  selected 
the  best  matter,  we  thought,  at  the  time  of  writing,  we  had ;  and  when  our 
information  is  further  extended,  we  may  agree  better  with  those  who  shall  find 
fault  with  us;. 


Extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  Pirst  Edition. 

The  following  notices  have  been  thrown  together  within  a  few  months, 
although  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  author  began  the  collection  of 
materials,  and  set  about  gaining  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  history. 

The  first  adventurer  in  any  untrodden  path  must  often  find  himself  embar¬ 
rassed  for  want  of  landmarks  by  which  to  direct  his  course.  This  will  be 
apparent  to  the  reader.  But  he  will  not  be  the  first  to  whom  it  has  been  thus 
apparent  A  small  edition  is  now  offered,  which,  if  well  received,  will  he 
much  improved  and  enlarged,  and  placed  at  the  public  disposal. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some,  that,  in  an  edition  of  Church’s  History  of 
Philip’s  War,  published  by  the  author  five  years  ago,  he  advertised  in  a  note 
upon  page  ninety-seven  of  that  work,  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  publish 
a  work  of  this  kind.  This  he  considers  a  redemption  of  that  pledge. 

The  edition  of  Hubbard’s  Indian  Wars,  which  he  some  time  since  announced 
as  preparing  with  large  notes,  is  in  a  forward  state. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  several  individuals,  who  have,  directly  or 
indirectly,  aided  the  author  in  his  work ;  and  he  can  only  express  his  regret 
that  he  is  not  indebted  to  more,  equally  eminent  in  this  branch  of  American 
antiquities.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Jenks,  to  whom,  by  permission,  his  work  is 
dedicated,  has  many  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  fecilitating  his  researches  in 
the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  as  also  Mr  Joshua  Coffin, 
of  Boston,  and  die  Reverend  Dr.  Harris,  of  Dorchester,  who  have  obligingly 
loaned  him  several  valuable  manuscripts ;  and  Edward  D.  Bangs,  Esq,,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  for  his  politeness  in  accelerating  the  examination  of  our 
State  Papers. 
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Extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition, 

Accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  detail,  where  the  subject  seemed  to  require  it, 
have  been  our  landmark  throughout  tJiis  laborious  performance.  We  say 
laborious ;  but  were  all  readers  antiquarians,  even  so  much  need  not  have 
been  said.  Although  we  have  been  very  minute,  in  numerous  instances,  in 
our  lives  of  chiefs,  yet  there  are  many  others  in  which  we  gladly  would  have 
been  more  so,  if  materials  could,  at  the  time  of  writing,  have  been  had.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  presume  that  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  too  much,  when  we 
promise  to  give  the  reader  a  much  greater  amount  of  Indian  history,  than  he 
can  elsewhere  find  in  many  separate  works. 

The  merits  or  demerits  of  Indian  Biography  rest  solely  upon  its  author, 
whose  various  cares  and  avocations,  could  they  be  known  to  the  critical 
reader,  would  cause  him  to  be  sparing  of  his  criticisms.  W^e  call  this  the 
second  edition,  although  we  have  treated  the  subject  under  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  method  of  books  and  chapters  was  adopted  mainly  for  the  benefi 
of  combining  history  with  biography.  Besides  containing  all  of  the  first 
edition  which  was  important,  this  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  addition,  three 
times  as  much  new  matter. 

Many  names  of  the  same  persons  and  places  will,  perhaps,  be  found  spelt 
differently  in  various  parts  of  the  work ;  but  this  our  plan  could  not  obviate, 
because  we  wished  to  preserve  the  orthography  of  each  author  from  whom  we 
extracted,  in  that  particular.  Except  in  quotations,  we  did  intend  to  have 
been  uniform ;  but  we  are  aware  that  we  have  not  been  entirely  so,  from 
several  causes,  which  need  no  explanation. 

In  general,  the  notes  give  due  credit  to  all  such  as  have  assisted  the  author 
in  any  way  in  his  work.  As  to  the  works  of  deceased  authors,  we  have  made 
use  of  them  as  public  property,  taking  care  always  to  cite  them,  except 
where  the  same  facts  were  common  to  manv 
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Menakies,  near  Three  Rivers,  in  Canada ;  in  number  about  150,  in  1780 ;  in  1689, 
about  200.  >  >  > 

Msorokas,  or  Crow  Indians,  on  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
JMirondaks,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  numerous  in  1607 ;  in  1786,  about  100. 

Jljoues,  south  of  the  Missouri,  and  north  of  the  Padoucas;  1100  in  1760. 

^mahstes,  formerly  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  about  500  in  1760. 

-^paLachicolas,  on  the  river  of  that  name  ;  in  1835,  about  340 ;  have  agreed  to  emi- 
grate  ;  about  260  have  gone  west  of  the  MississippL 
Jhrapakas,  now  about  4000,  about  the  sources  of  the  Kanzas  River. 

^ssinnaooins,  now  about  1000,  on  Ottowa  River;  reduced  by  the  Sioux. 
Mtikamegues,  in  north  of  Canada ;  destroyed  by  disease  in  1670. 

Jiughtpiagas,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  River ;  150  in  1768- 

JBedi^,  on  Trinity  River,  about  60  miles  southward  of  Nacogdoches  ;  100. 
mg  Devil  Indians,  Yonktons  of  the  Plains,  2500  ;  heads  of  the  Red  River. 
mackjeet,  various  warlike  bands  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  re¬ 
gion  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  estimated  in  1834  at  30,000. 

Blanches,  ot  Bearded  Indians,  white  Indians  on  uppei*  southern  branches  Missouri; 
louo  in  17u0. 

Brothertons,  in  NewYork,  near  Oneida  Lake ;  now  (1836)  supposed  to  number  350. 


Caddoes,  in  1717,  a  powerful  nation  on  Red  River ;  now  reckoned  at  800. 

Caiioas,  near  the  heads  of  the  Arkansas  ;  neither  brave  nor  generous. 
i^amanches,  oxComanch^,  a  warlike  and  numerous  race  on  the  confines  of  Texas. 
Catawbas,  on  Cata^wba  River,  m  South  Carolina ;  had  long  wars  with  the  Iroquois ; 

150  warriors  in  1764.  i  i 

Caugknewagas,  tribes  of  praying  Indians,  in  several  places. 
gtate  Carolina  and  Tennessee;  12,000  in  1812;  9,000  have  agreed  to  emi- 

^kiens,  near  the  source  of  Chien  River ;  200  in  1820. 

Chikahomini^,  on  Matapony  River,  in  Virginia,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790. 
CAitews  between  die  h^d  baches  of  Mobile  River  in  1780;  once  said  to  have 
been  10,000 ;  m  1763,  about  250 ;  now  vastly  increased ;  in  1835, 5600  agreed  to 
emigrate.  '  ® 

ChtUmaugas,  on  the  Tennes^e,  M  miles  below  the  Cherokees ;  many  years  since 
under  the  chief,  Dragomono.  ^  ^ 

ChillukiUequaus,  next  below  the  Narrows  on  the  Columbia;  1400,  in  32  lodges 
Ckimnahpuni,  at  Lewis’s  River,  N.  W.  side  of  the  Columbia :  1800,  in  42  lodges’ 
Chinnooks,  north  side  of  Columbia  River;  400,  in  28  lodges  ^ 

many  formidable  tribes  about  the  great  lakes.-See 
CAoAtoiw  formerly  of  Carolina;  about  15,000  in  1812;  mow  on  a  government 
grant  of 15, 000, 000  acres  on  the  north  side  Red  River,  and  about  18  ofo 

on  the  Xo^kooskee,  2000  ;  and  on  Lewis!s  River,  below  JEooskoos- 
kee,  to  the  Columbia,  2300  ;  in  all,  in  1806,  73  lodges. 

UaJcsturs,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  1200,  in  28  Iodides 
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ChUst^s,  below  mouth  Columbia,  about  Point  Adams  ;  200,  in  14  lodges. 

Cohakies,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Saques  and  Foxes,  in  the  time  of  Pontiak ;  in 
1800,  a  few  wanderers  near  Winnebago  Lake. 

Comanches. — See  Camanches. 

Condies,  near  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehannah ;  about  40  in.  1780. 

Congarees,  on  the  Congaree  River  in  South  Carolina 

Copper  Indians,  far  in  uie  north,  about  Coppermine  River ;  numerous. 

Corees,  a  tribe  of  North  Carolina. 

Creeks,  formerly  over  a  vast  country  from  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  north-east 
Crees,  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  j  3000  in  1834. 

Delawares,  once  numerous  on  the  river  and  bay  of  the  same  name,  now  chiefly  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi  >  anciently,  Lenalenape. 

Dmondadies,  a  tribe  of  the  Hurons  ;  same  as  the  Tsononthouans  of  the  French. 
Docotas,  bands  of  the  Sioux. 

Dog  Indians,  or  Chiens,  3460  on  the  heads  of  Chayenne  River. 

Dog-rib  Indians,  tribe  of  Blackfeet,  to  the  north  of  them  j  of  a  different  language. 


Echemins,  on  a  river  of  their  name,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  E.  sidd- 
Eneshures,  at  the  Great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia;  1200,  in  41  clans. 

Eries,  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  their  name,  entirely  exterminated  by  the  Iroquois. 
Eskeloots,  on  the  Columbia ;  1000,  in  21  lodges  or  clans. 

Esquimaux,  about  I.abrador  and  the  neighboring  country. 

Euckees,  friendly  Creeks ;  200  now  in  service  against  the  Seminoles. 


Five  Nations,  anciently  many  thousands  on  the  east  of  the  great  lakes. 

Flat-heads,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  a  fork  of  Columbia  River. 

Foxes,  or  Ottogamies,  on  Fox  River,  in  Illinois. — See  Saques  and  Foxes. 

Fond  du  Lac  Indians,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 

Gay  Head  Indians,  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  ;  probably  Wanmanoags ;  200  in  1800. 
Grand  River  Indians,  on  Grand  River,  north  side  Lake  Ontario ;  remnant  of  the 
Iroquois ;  2000. 

Gros  V entres,  on  the  River  Maria,  in  1806 ;  3000  in  1834,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Herring  Pond  Indians,  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 

Hurons,  numerous  and  formidable ;  upon  Lake  Huron  and  adjacent. 

niinois,  formerly  numerous  upon  the  Illinois  River. 

recently  on  loway  River,  now  scattered  among  other  tribes  of  the  west ; 

Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  a  chief  remnant  now  on  Grand  River. — See  Grand  Rivers. 


Kaninavisches,  wanderers  on  the  Yellow  Stone,  near  its  source ;  about  2000. 
Kanzas,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  about  1000. 

Kaslcayas,  between  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains,  bevond  the 
Kites ;  3000. 

Kiawas,  also  beyond  the  Kites ;  in  number  about  1000. 

Ki^enes,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  under  a  chief  named  SkiUegaies,  in  1821 
Kikapoos,  formerly  in  Illinois  ;  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
KUlamuks,  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  coast  Pacific  ocean  ;  about  1000. 

Killawats,  in  a  large  town  south-east  of  the  Luktons. 

Kimoenims,  band  of  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis’s  River ;  800,  in  33  clans 
Kites,  between  sources  Platte  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  about  500. 

Knisteneaux,  or  Christinaux,  on  Assinnaboin  River;  5000  in  1812 
Kookkoo-ooses,  south  of  the  Killawats,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific ;  about  1500. 

Leech  River  Indians,  near  Sandy  Lake  ;  about  350. 

Lermpe,  or  Lenelenape,  former  name  of  the  Delawares,  which  see. 

Lukawisses,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  800. 

Luktons,  to  the  south-west  of  the  KUlamuks,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 


Mandans,  1612  miles  up  the  Missouri,  on  both  sides ;  about  1200. 

Manahoaks,  formerly  a  great  nation  of  Virginia,  some  time  since  extinct. 
jHarsApcc,?,  chiefly  a  mixed  remnant  of  the  noble  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass  • 
about  400  ;  lately  conspicuous  in  asserting  their  dormant  rights,  under  the  diree* 
tion  of  the  efficient  Mr.  William  Apess,  of  Pequot  descent. 

Massaioomcs,  formerly  a  very  warlike  nation  in  what  is  now  Kentucky. 
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Menominies,  formerly  on  Illinois  River ;  now  about  300,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Messasagncs,  subdued  early  by,  and  incorporated  with  the  Iroquois  j  about  Lakes. 

Huron  and  Superica-  in  1764,  and  then  reckoned  at  2000.  , 

Miamies,  on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  Ouisconsin,  and  in  number  about  1500. 
Mikmaks,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence  ;  about  500  in  1786. 

Mindawarcarton,  the  only  band  of  Sioux  that  cultivates  corn,  beans,  «fec. 

Mnetares,  on  Knife  River,  near  the  Missouri,  5  miles  above  the  Mandans ;  2500. 
Mingoes;  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Sioto  River. 
Mohawks,  formerly  a  great  tribe  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  most  warlike  of  those  Five 
Nations. 

Moheakunnuks,  formerly  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers. 

Mohegans,  a  remnant  now  on  Thames,  below  Norwich,  in  Connecticut, 

Mosquitos,  a.  numerous  race,  on  the  eeiat  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Multnomahs,  tribe  of  the  Wappatoos,  mouth  Multnomah  River  ;  800. 

Munsees,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  in  1780;  on  Wabash  in  1806;  now  unknown. 
Muskogees,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachicola  Rivers ;  17,000  in  1775. 

Mabijos,  between  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific;  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manufacture 
Mantikokes,  near  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  in  1780,  and  about  80. 
JVarragansets,  once  a  powerful  nation  about  the  south  of  the  bay  of  that  name. 
Natchez,  discovered  in  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  in  1720  ;  150  in  1764. 

Niantiks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narr^ansets,  and  were  in  alliance  with  them. 

Nicariagas,  once  about  Michilimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723. 

Nipissins,  near  the  source  of  the  Ottoway  River  ;  about  400  in  1764. 

Nipmuks,  interior  of  Massachusetts  ;  1500  in  1675  ;  long  since  extinct. 

Nottoways,  on  Nottoway  River,  in  Virginia ;  but  two  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 

Oakmulges,  to  the  east  of  Flint  River;  about  200  in  1834. 

Ojibicas,  or  Chippeicas,  about  30,000,  on  the  great  lakes. 

Omahas,  on  Elkhom  River,  80  miles  from  Council  Blufls  ;  about  2200. 

Oneidas,  a  nation  of  the  Iroquois,  near  Oneida  Lake  ;  about  1000. 

Onondagas,  a  nation  of  the  Iroquois,  Onondaga  Hollow ;  about  300. 

Ootlashoots,  tribe  of  the  Tuskepas,  on  Clark’s  River,  W.  Rocky  Mountains  :  about 
400. 

Osages,  Great  and  Little,  on  Arkansaw  and  Osage  Rivers  ;  about  4000. 

Otagamies,  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi ;  300  in  1780. 

OUawas,  east  I.ake  Michigan ;  2800  in  1820  ;  at  Lake  Huron,  about  200  in  1786. 
Ottoes,  on  Platte  River  ;  about  1500  in  1820. 

Ouiatonons,  on  the  Wabash  formerly  ;  300  in  1779. 

Ozas,  about  Bed  River ;  about  2000  in  1750. 

Padoucas,  south  of  the  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  2000  in  1834. 
Pancas,  on  the  west  of  the  Missouri ;  about  750  in  1830. 

Pants,  white,  south  Missouri,  2000  ;  freckled  Panis,  about  1700. 

Passamaquoddies,  remnant  of  the  Tarratines,  on  Sehoodic  River  ;  about  379. 
Paunees,  on  the  Platte  and  its  branches  ;  about  10,000.  ’ 

Pdloatpallah,  tribe  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Kooskooskee  ;  about  1600. 

Penobscots,  island  in  Penobscot  River,  12  miles  above  Bangor ;  about  300. 

^^WO^’  about  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  now  a  mixed  remnant,  about 

Piankeshaws,  on  the  Wabash,  formerly  3000  ;  in  1780,  but  950. 

Pishquitpahs,  north  side  Columbia,  at  Muscleshell  Rapids,  about  2600. 
PoUowaUomies,  formerly  numerous,  now  on  Huron  River,  about  160. 

Powhatans,  32  nationsy  or  tribes,  spread  over  Virginia  when  settled  by  the  whites. 

Quapaws,  opposite  Little  Rock,  on  Arkansaw  River  ;  about  700. 

^athlahpohUes,  S.  W.  side  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Tahwahnahiooksi 
Quatoghies,  formerly  on  S.  Lake  Michigan ;  sold  their  country  to  English  in  1707. 
Qmeetsos,  coast  Pacific  Ocean,  north  mouth  Columbia  ;  about  250. 

Quiniilts,  coast  Pacific,  S.  Quieetsos,  and  N.  Columbia  ;  about  1000. 

QpinnechartSr  coast  Pacific,  N.  the  ^eetsos  ;  about  2000; 

Rapids,  a  brave  tribe,  on  the  prairies,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Missouri. 

Indians,  (so  called  from  their  copper  knives,)  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave 

Ricasves,  on  Missouri,  between  the  Great  Bend'  and  Mandan. 

River  Indians,  formerly  south  of  the  Iroquois,  down  the  north  side  of  Hudson  River 
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Houndhead^yOlt  the  east  sitfe  of  Lake  Superior;  about  2500  in  1764. 

Sauks^  Saes,  or  Saques,  in  Illinois,  about  Lake  Winnebago  ;  now  about  500  ifi’ 
Missouri. 

Scattakooks-,  upper  part  of  Troy  in  New  York  ;  went  from  New  England  about  18721- 
Seminoles,  East  Florida,  now  (1836)  estimated  from  fr  to  10,000. 

Senecas,  one  of %e  anfcieilt  Iroquois  nations;  2200  near  BnflGilo,  New  York. 
Serraunes,  in  Carolina,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoes,  about  1670. 

Skakalakis,  at  the-  Grarid  Rapids  of  the  Columbia  Rivfer ;  2800,  iii  62  lodges. 
Shawanees-f  now  about  1300  on  the  Missouri. 

\'koskonese,  or  Snakes,  driven  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  Blackfeet. 

■'X'oux,  on  St.  Peters,  Mississippi  and  Missouri numerous  ;'  33,000. 

Shilloots,  on  the  Columbia,  from  Sturgeon  Island  upward ;  about  2500. 

Snake  Indians,  or  Shoshones;  borders  Rocky  Moimtains,  about  8000'. 

Smokshops,  on  Columbia  River,  at  mouth  of  Labichej  800,  in  24  clans: 

Sokokies,  anciently  upon?  Saco  River  How  extinct. 

Sokulks,  on  Columbia,  above  Lewis’s  River  ;  about  2400,  in  120  lodges. 

Souties,  the  name  by  which  some  know  the  Ottoioas,  which  see. 

Soyennoms,  on  east  fork  Lewis’s  River ;  about  400,  in  33  villages. 

Staitans,  a  name  by  which  the  Kites  are  known,  which  see. 

Stockbridge  Indians,  New  Stockbridge,  New  York;  about  400  in  1820. 

St.  John’s  Indians,  remnant  of  the  Esquimaux,-  on  the  St.  John’s  in  New  Bruns^ 
wick,  300. 

Symerons,  on  the  east  g’de  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  numerous. 

Tetons,  piratical  bands  of  the  SiouX  of  the  Missouri. 

‘tribe  of  the  Hurons. —  Bee  Binondadies'. 

Tuscaroras,  joined  the'  Iroquois  from  CaroJina  in  1712.- 
Twightwees,  on  the  Gre^Miami ;  200  in  1750. 

Tushepaks,  on  Clark’s  Rlfyer  in  summer,  and  Missouri  in' winter  ;  about  430.- 
Tutelocs,  an  ancient  natife' between- Chesapeake  and  Delaware  i^ys. 

Uckees,  a  tribe  of  Creek^  formerly  in  four  towns. — See  Euchees. 

Ulseahs,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocfean ;  about  150. 

Wahinga,  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rivers. 

Wanamies,  in  New  Jersey,  from  the  RaViton  to  the  sea. 

Wahoinpniittk,  od  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia;  about  700,  in  33  Ibdges;- 
Wappatoos,  13  tribes,  of  various  names,  on  the  Columbia  ;  about  5500. 

Welsh  Indians^  said  to  be  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  llCssouri. 

Westoes,  once  a  powerful  tribe  in  South  Carolina,  nearly  destroyed  in  1670. 
Willewahs,  about  500,  in  33  clansy  on  'Willewah  Riyer, 

Winnebagos,  oit  Winnebago  Lake,  noW  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Wolf  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  PaWn'eeS,  commonly  Called  Pawnee  Loups. 

WollawoUahs,  on  the  Colombia,  from  above  MusclesheB  Rapids ;  1600. 

Wy comes,  a  tribe  on  the  Susquehannuh,  in  1648 ;  about  250. 
ff^andots,  on  Great  Miami  and  Sandusky;  500,  formerly  v'efy  Warlike. 

Yamoisees,  South  Carolina,  early  neafly  destroyed  by  the  whites. 

Yiatosies,  htanch  Red  RiVer,  50  miles  above  Nathhitodhes ;  lOO' in  f812;  Speafe 
Caddo.  .  '  . 

Yazoos,  once  a  great  tribe  of  Louisiana,  now  lost  among  the  ChikasaWs. 
Yeahtentanees,  lormerly  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash. 

Yeletpos,  on  a  river  which  falls  info  Lewis’s  above  Kooskooskee  ;  250. 

Yonikkones,  b'n' the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocedn  ;.  abont  700. 

YonJUons,  branch  of  Sioux,  about  Falls  St.  Anthony,  about  1000. 

Yonktons  of  the  Plains,  or  Devils;  2500 ;  sources  of  the  Sioiix, 

Youitts,  OH  the  coast  cff  the'  Pacific  ocean ;  about  150. 
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O  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again, 

How  would  they  take  up  Israel’s  taunting  strain  ! 

Art  thou  too  &llen,  Iberia  f  Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 

Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies, 

Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 

To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 

Art  thou  the  €!od,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down, 

And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown? 

The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers. 

And  waste  them  as  they  wasted  ours 
’Tis  thus  Omnipotence  bis  law  fulfils, 

And  vengeance  executes  what  justice  wills. — Cowper. 


CHAPTER  I 


Origin  of  the  name  Indian. — Why  applied  to  the -people  found  in  America. — Ancient 

authors  supposed  to  have  rrferred  to  America  in  their  -writings — Theopompus _ 

Voyage  of  Hanno— Diodorus  Siculus— Plato— Aristotlc^—Seneca. 


The  name  Indian  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America* 
by  Its  first  discoverers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  When 
they  were  at  first  discovered,  Colwnbus,  and  many  after  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  die  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  hence  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  found  there  were  called  Lidians.  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  far  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  among 
us  but  m  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant  Situated  bettveen  the  two  countries,  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  fii-st,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion  ;  because,  in  speaking 
of  an  Indian,  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  was 
meant,  un  ess  by  the  context  of  thndiscourse.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  byeu  derived  from  Amerieus  instead  of  Columbus. 

•  So  named  from  Vesputius  Anwjins,  a  Florentine,  who  made  a  discovery  of  some  part 
h  of-Souih  America  in  1499,  two  yep  after  Cabot  had  explored  the  coast  of  North 
America,  but  Amencus  had  the  fortune  to  confer  bis  name  upon  both. 
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It  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  ■writer,  who  has  written  about  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con¬ 
cerning  tlieir  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  ■with  bis  o'wn ;  which  generally 
has  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predecessor. 
laborious,  and,  we  may  lid,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  beiore 
the  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessor,  we 
will  begin  as  far  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Theo- 
pompus  and  othei's,  from  intimations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an¬ 
cients  had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it.  .  . 

Theopompus,  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
'Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Thaumasia,  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  Midas  tlie  Phrygian  and  SUenus.  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Strabo 
refer  to  it,  and  Mlianus  has  given  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol¬ 
lows.  After  much  conversation,  SUeiius  said  to  Midas^  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea ;  but  that  there  was 
a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi¬ 
gious  magnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
they  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  diflerent  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  milhon  of  inhabitants ;  tliat  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
ties.-f  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  Mlianus's  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  Africa.|  Mlian  or  Mli¬ 
anus  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  times  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.§  He  was  an  ofiicer  of  great  entei’prise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex¬ 
plored  the  coast  of  Afiica,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Sti-aits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westwai'd  30  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  he  entitled  Periplus,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
translated  and  published  about  1533,  in  Greek.|| 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con¬ 
tinent  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
afterwards. 


*  Buffon  and  Raijnal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America-,  for  they  taught  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Jfany  of  the  first  adventurers 
to  the  coasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabiled  by  giants'.  Swiji  wrote  Gulliver’s 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels  before  Md  after  his  time.  Dubartas  has  tliis 
passage 

Our  fearless  sailors,  in  far  voyages 

(More  led  by  gain’s  hope  than  their  compasses), 

On  th’  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  some 
Whose  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room} 

And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  arid  huge-armed  treen  ; 

And  other  some,  whose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
'I’wo  mighty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 
Much  like  the  winged  and  wide-spreading  sails 
■Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  gales.”’ 

Divine  Weeks,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  1613. 

t  iEliau,  Yariar.  Ilisloriau:.  lib.  iii.  chap.  vfii. 

1  Since  the  text  was  written,  tliere  has  come  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  Lili¬ 
an’s  work,  “  in  Englishe  (as  well  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Greeke  lexte,  as  of  the  I  atinel 
by  Abraham  Fleming:’  London,  1576,  4lo.  It  differs  not  materially  from  the  above  which 
Js  given  from  a  French  version  of  it.  ’ 

§  Encyclopaedia  Pertbensis. 

j|  The  best  account  of  Ihtnno  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  tn  h/> 
found  in  Mariam’s  Hist,  of  Spain,  vol,  i.  93,  109,  119,  122,  133,  and  160,  ed.  Paris  1725 
3  vols,  4to.  ’  ’ 
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Diodorus  Siculus  says  tlial  some  “  Piiosnicians  were  cast  upon  a  most  fertile 
island  opjxjsite  to  Africa.”  Of  this,  he  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secrecy, 
wliicli  w  as  doubtless  occasioned  by  tJieir  jealousy  of  the  advantage  the  discov¬ 
ery  might  be  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  which  they  wished  to  secure 
wliolly  to  themselves.  Diodorus  Sicukis  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ 
Islands  lying  west  of  Em-ope  and  Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Horace.  They  were  called  ^MantideSf  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs -from  Africa-  liere  existed  the  poets’  fabled  Elysian  fields. 
But  to  be  more  particular  with  Diodor^us,  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
“Alter  having  passed  the  islands  wliich  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days’  sail 
from  Lybia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields 
are  well  cultivated ;  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees.” 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  spacious  dwellings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  account  of  Diodorus,  it  corresponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
as  well  with  the  Canaries. 

Platons  account  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his  account  is  as 
follows: — “In  those  fiist  times  [time  of  its  being  first  known],  the  Atlantic 
Avas  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerful  kings  in  it, 
who,  w'ith  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  w’as  carried  on ;  in  which  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  tliey  became  the  conquerors. 
But  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
de.stroyed,  and  so  that  wiu-like  people  were  swallowed  up.”  He  adds,  in  an¬ 
other  place,  “  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  greater  and  larger 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  other 
islands,  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region.”  *  “  JVeptune  settled  in  this  island,  from  Avhose  son,  .dtlas,  its  name 

was  derived,  and  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  called  Gadir,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
.signifies  feiiile  or  abounding  in  sheep.  The  descendants  of  JVeptune  reigned 
here,  from  father  to  son,  lor  a  great  number  of  generations  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  yesu-s.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands  ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  far 
OB  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
\\  ater;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves.”  f  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fable,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected ;  and  tliat  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries 
Ave.stward  of  Europe  appears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  asi  any  passage 
of  history  of  that  period. 

..dristotle,  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,  f 
speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  passage  savors 
.something  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows: — “  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  veiy  fertile  island,  but  without 
inliubitants,  full  of  forests,  navigable  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  days’  voyage  from  the  niaia  land.  Some  Carthaginjans,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there ;  but  some  say 
that  the  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  settlement  upon  pain  of  death, 
from  the  fear  that  it  would  increase  in  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  mother- 
country  of  her  possessions  there.”  If  Jhistotle  had  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  America  known  to  the  Aiicienls,  10,  8vo.  Bo.ston,  1773. 

t  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis,  art.  Atlantis. 

t  De  inirabil.  auscultat.  Opera,  vol.  i.  VoUaire  says  of  this  book,  “  On  en  fesait  honneur 
aiix  t'aflliagiiiois,  et  on  citait  un  livre  d’Aristole  qu’il  n’a  pas  compose.”  Essai  stir  les 
Mceurs  et  i  esprit  des  naiions,  chap.  cxlv.  p.  703.  vol.  iv.  of  nis  works.  Edit.  Paris,  1817, 
in  8vo. 
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that  such  a  thing  would  take  place  in  regard  to  some  future  nation,  no  one, 
perhaps,  would  have  called  him  a  fidse  prophet,  for  the  American  revolution 
Would  have  been  its  fulfilment  This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before 
Christ. 

Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.  He  wi'ote  trage¬ 
dies,  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  tliis  passage : — 


- “  Vcnlent  annis 

Sfficula  seris,  quibus  oceanus  . 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ing-ens 
Paleat  tellus,  Typbi^^ue  nqvos 
Delcgat  orbes  j  nec  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule.”^ 

Medea,  Act  3. 


V.  375. 


This  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus : — “  The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds :  Thule 
shall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world.” 

Not  only  these  passages  from  the  ancient  autliors  have  been  cited  and  re¬ 
cited  by  modems,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  America  must  have- been  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  m  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difficult  Avay  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pass  them  over  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  Grotius,  C.  Mather,  Hubbard,  and 
after  them  Robertson,  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  a 
question  which  they  consider- as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Of  modem  theorists,  v^on.  the  ■peopling  of  .America — St.  Gregory — Herrera — T. 
Morton —  Williamson —  Wood  —  Josselyn  —  Thorowgood  — Adair — R.  Williams — C. 
Mather  —  Hubbard  —  Robertson  —  Smith  —  Voltaire  —  Mitckill  — M'  Cullock — Lord 
Kaim — Sicinton —  Cabrera . 


St.  Gregory,  w'ho  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St.  Clement, 
said  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrera  argues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  kept 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  bis  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca’s  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  north,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  westf  Herrera  wrote 
about  1598, t  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.  This  may  account  for  his  imircacbmeat  of  Seneca's  prophecy. 

Thomas  Morton,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  published  in  1637  an 
account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  H  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 


*  “  S.  Gregoire  sur  I’epistre  de  S.  CleincDi,  dit  qoe  paisse  Koeeaa,  ii  v  a  vn  auirp  mnnd  ” 
(Herrera,  1  Decade,  2.)  This  is  ibe  whole  possagS.  J  vn  autre  monU. 

t  Ibid.  3.  ..... 

i  He  died  27  March,  1625,  at  the  a^c  of  about  66  yearn.  His  nanae  was  TordesUlas  An/onio 
de  Herrera^— one  of  the  best  Spanish  bislonans.  His  history  of  the  voyages  to,  and  settlement 
of  America  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  Tbc  original  in  Spanish  is  very  rare  dme 
la’s  translation  (into  French)  3  v.  4to.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.  It  is  this  we  cite 
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suppose  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartars  from  the  north,  because  «  a  people, 
once  settled,  must  be  removed  by  compulsion,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendations  of  the  place  unto  whicli  they 
should  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  be  thought  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  by  whom, 
or  when?  Or  what  |)art  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartars?  It  is  yet  unknown  ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  a 
people  well  enough  at  ease,  w'ill,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  As, 
1st,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  then  w’ant  of  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freezing 
lo  death  ?  w'hich  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
granted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
]Vojaji,s;  for  after  that  Brutus,  who  Avas  the  fourth  from  Eneas,  left  Latium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  them  a  great 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  the 
heroes  of  Latium,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  sla.ying,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtful 
conquest;  which,  as  history  maketh  mention,  he  perfoi'med.)  This  people 
was  dispersed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  him,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  lan¬ 
guage,  that  })articipated  of  both.”*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  Morton,  but 
he  says  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is'very  great.  From  the  examples  he 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  aboift  the  Indian  languages  as  Dr.  Mather, 
Adair,  and  Boudinot,  who  thought  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
*1  hough  Morion  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them 
no  compass.  That  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  lie  thinks  evident,  because 
he  fancied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pasco-pan,  and  hence  thinks,  without 
doubt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Pati.f 

Dr.  JPilliamsonl  says,  “It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  ai'e  descended  fi’om  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia.”  Tliat  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Venegas.^  He  writes  as  follow's :  “  Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  the  Californians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kamschathka ;  and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  3Ir.  Boyer,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperi;d  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  w'jth  any  of  tliese  characters,  or  other's 
like  them,  among  the  American  Lidians  nearest  to  Asia!  But  as  to  the  Cali- 
fornianv®,  if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  their  me¬ 
moirs,  they  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 
gr-ated.”  This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr,  Jf  illiam  ITbod,||  wdio  left  New  England  in  1633,11  after  a  short  stay,  says, 
“Of  iheir  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inclining‘to  any 
of  tire  refined  tongues :  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  tire  dispersed 

*  New  Canaan,  book  i,  pages  17  and  18.  +  Ibid.  18 

f  In  his  Hist.  N.  Carolma,  1.216.  ^ 

6  Hist.  California,  i.  60.  His  work  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1758. 

i|  The  author  of  a  work  enlftted  New  EngloHcfs  Prospect,  published  in  London,  1634,  in 
4to.  It  IS  a  very  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  curious  and  valuable  work. 

H  Prospect,  51. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Jews,  because  some  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the  Hebrew  ;  but  by  the  same 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  gleanings  of  all  nations,  De¬ 
cause  they  have  words  which  sound  after  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  o  liei 
tongues.”* 

Mr.  John  Josselmt,  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  t  e 
1638,  says,  “The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  ot  the  lar- 
tai-s  (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue ).”t  In  another  work,t  he  says,  ^.^ng- 
land  is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  Mivei 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane),  on  the  south  with  the  Kiver  Mon- 
began  or  Hudson's  River,  so  called  because  he  Avas  the  first  that  discovered  it. 
Some  will  haA'e  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It-  contains 
1,152,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (Avhich  lies  AVith-  ‘ 
in  the  River  of  Canada)  Avas  undertaken  witli  the  help  of  some  ProtestMt 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  yeai'  loud. 
The  nortii-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &c.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  man¬ 
ners.”  We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  immediate  subject  re¬ 
quired,  because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
oui-8,  in  seeing  how  people  understood  thmgs  in  that  day.  Barlow,  looking 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  gi-eat  elegance  says, — 

“  In  those  blank  periods,  where  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  that  first  illumed  his  race. 

His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  Uieir  birth, 

A»nd  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth, 

And  w'hen,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  hi's  view. 

And  work  with  nature  on  the  line  she  drew, 

Some  monster,  gendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  he  planned. 

Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  staie^ 

Redouble!  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait. 

Blocks  nature’s  patli,  and  sends  him  wrandering  wide, 

Without  a  guardian,  and  w'ithout  a  guide.” 

Columbiad,  ix.  137,  &c. 

Reverend  Thomas  Thoroiogood  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1652,§  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  “lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2000  years.”  But  whoever  has  read  jldair  or  Boudinot,  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  Thoroivgood  can  be  termed  rational. 

Reverend  Roger  JHlliams  was,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  Thorowgood’s 
work, II  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  bis  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  native.s,  “he  kindly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in  N. Eng.  20th 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  ire  h<Bc  verba."  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  from  tlie  north-east,  as  some  had  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons:  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  came  from  the  south¬ 
west,  and  return  thence  when  they  die  :  2.  because  they  “separate  their  wo¬ 
men  in  a  little  wigwam  by  tliemsclves  in  their  feminine  seasons:”  and  3.  “be¬ 
side  theyr  god  Kutland  to  the  S.  West,  they  bold  tliat  M'anawitnawiiM  (a  god 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with 
tho  Hebrew  I  have  found.” 

Doctor  Cotton  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  w'e  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  w'e  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  we 
Avould  in  no  wise  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro¬ 
duction  of  him,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  him  really  to  be  so. 
And  we  ui  c  persuaded  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  alloAV  him 
to  siieak  upon  the  matter  before  us. 


*  Ibid.  112.  ed.  1764.  - 

t  His  account  of  two  voyages  to  New  Eagl^aiid,  printed  London,  1673,  page  124 
i  New  England  Rarities,  4,  5,  printed  London,  1672. 

&  Its  title  commences,  “  Digiim  Dei :  Aew  Ditcoomet,  tcitk  sure  Arguments  to  prove  ”  &c. 

Pages  5  and  6.  n  t  ' 

'll  Getannitovnt  is  god  in  Delaware.— Hcckewfli^. 
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He  says,  “  It  should  not  pass  -without  remark,  that  three  most  memorable 
things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  upon  huvmn  affairs,  did,  near  the 
same  time,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  tlie 
sixteenth,  century,  aiise  unto  the  ivorld:  the  fost  was  tlie  Resurrection  of 
Literature ;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America ;  the  third  was  tl^ 
Reformation  of  Religion.'^  Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dai-k  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have  been  ala),  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  The  reader  must  now  summon  his 
gravity.  “  But,”  this  author  continues,  “  as  probably  the  Devil,  seducing  the 
lirst  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
their  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
i-ieard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  Devil  had  any  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  literature  and  religioii,  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 
just  before,  the  other  just  q/?er,)  tlie  first  famed  navigation  hither,  ’tis  to  be 
hoped  he  will  be  disappointed  of  that  expectation.”]  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  -written  in  his  first  book,  or  -wishing  to  inculcate 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  first  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work  ;  I  but,  there  being  considerable  addition,  we  re¬ 
cite  it :  “  The  natives  of  the  counny  now  possessed  by  the  Newenglanders, 
had  been  forlorn  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  then*  first  herding  here  ;  and 
tliough  we  know  not  when  or  how  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  those 
miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb .  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  Devil,  as  to  alarm  him  with 
sounding  the  silver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  so)  of  Indians  upon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  Three  United  Colonies ; 
and  our  Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  fi-om  that 
old  tisurping  landlord  of  America,  who  is,  by  the  lorath  of  God,  the  prince  of 
•tliis  world.”  In  several  places  he  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
Scvthians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Julius  CfBsar:  D  ffidlius  Invenire  quam  interfieere,"  whxcAi  he  thus  renders, 
“  It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them.”  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  passage.  Caesar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo¬ 
rian  applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agility  in  hiding  themselves  fiom  pursuit.§  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  famous  book,  Magnalia  Chtisti 
Americana,  was  published  in  1702. 

Adair,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  among  the  southern  Indians,  previ¬ 
ous  to  177.0,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c.  He  tor¬ 
tures  every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Boudinot,  in  his  book  called  “The  Star  in  the  West,”  has  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  “long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  ”  are  clearly  identified  in  the  American  Indians.  Such 


^  This,  we  apprehend,  is  not  entirely  original  with  our  author,  but  borders  upon  plagiarism, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  “Simple  Cobler  of  Aggaioatn,”  says  of  the  Irish, 
••  These  Irish  {anciently  called  anthropophagi,  man-eaters)  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that 
when  the  Devil  showed  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  glory,  that  he 
would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probably,  true ;  for  he  hath 
kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar:  the  old yb.r  foresaw  it  would  eclip.se  theglorj'  of  all 
the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a  Boggards  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
111  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his  son  and  heir  (the’ Pope)  that  service  for  which 
Leins  the  XI  kept  his  Barbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty.” — Simple  Cobler, 
much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account! 
J  he  circumstance  of  his  writing  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  w'ill  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
ef  ihe  enigma.  lie  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  born  and  died 
m  I.ii!*Ia.nd. 

t  -M.-igiialia  Christ.  Aracr.  b.  i.  i  Ibid,  b.  iii,  §  See  Magnalia,  b.  vii. 
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tlieories  have  gained  many  supporters.  It  is  ,of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
Adair,  and  was  treated  as  such  visionarj’’  speculations  sliould  be  by  authors  as 
far  back  as  the  hi.storian  Hubbard,  who  wrote  about  1680,  and  has  this  among 
other  passages :  “If  any  observation  be  made  of  then’  manners  and  disposi¬ 
tions,  it’s  easier  to  say  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  fi-om  wliom  tliey 
did,  ilerive  the'ir  original.  Doubtless  theii'  conjecture  who  fancy  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  by  Salamaneser 
and  Esarhaddon,  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  of  any  other,  there  being  no 
footsteps  to  be  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  ot 
tlic  tribes  of  tlie  cartli,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.”*  This  autlior 
Avas  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
mucli  discernment  upon  otlier  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and  each  un¬ 
known  to  the  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  common,  it  has  been 
urged  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin  ;  but 
this,  in  oUr  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Who  Avill  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  under  sunilar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi¬ 
lar  wants,  and  hence  similar  actions  ?  that'  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex¬ 
ertions  ?  and  like  causes  produce  not  like  effects  This  mode  of  reasoning 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  conunon  with  the  Scytliians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  otlier  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  Ave  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority  of  origin  as  either 
or  all  of  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  “We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,”f  meaning 
Adam.  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  false  notion  that,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  tlie  holy  Scriptures.  Now, 
in  oui’  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assuming  a  very 
different  ground namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  is  so  peo¬ 
pled,  we  know :  that  it  was  so  peopled  as  fai'  back  as  we  have  any  account, 
Ave  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  was  not  so  is  as  futile  to 
inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  concewe  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
from  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  upon  it — ^not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals.  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  there  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  Avhich  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  i^  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  the 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  of  Robertson,  which  is  that  of  Grotius,  and  all  those 
Avho  have  folloAved  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  Avho  have  thought  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
iip  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  {Adam,)  only 
reminds  us  of  our  gi-andrnotbers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  argue  that  the  ne«TO 
changes  his  color  by  living  among  us,  or  by  changing  his  latitude  ?  Who 
liave  ever  become  negroes  by  living  hi  their  country,  or  among  them  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  his  complexion  by  living  in  London?  Do  those  change 
Avbich  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  suiTounded  by  us  ?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  m  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
Unitarian  system  of  peopling  the  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  Ovid's 
method : — 


Ponere  duritiem  eoep^,  suumque  rigorem  • 
Molliriqne  mora,  mollitatjue  docere  lormam’ 

Mox  ubi  crevenint,  natoraqae  mitior  illis 
Coniigit/’  &c.  &c. 

Metamor.  lib.  i.  fab.  xi. 


*  Hist.  New  England,  27.  f  ijigt  America  b  k' 

t  Why  talk  of  a  theory’s  clashing  willi  holy  writ,  and  lay  nothing  of  the  cerl’abtv  o'/ihe 
Bcioiiccs  of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  &c.  t  r 
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Tliat  is,  Deucalion  and  PyrrT&i  perfonned  the  office  by  travelling  over  the 
country  and  picking  up  stones,  which,  as  they  cast  them  over  their  heads, 
became  young  people  as  they  struck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  be  uuderstoo<l  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
changed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  e-vudent;  but  that  the  children  of  persons 
would  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  different  from 
that  in  which  tliey  were  born,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  has  put  fortli  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
pages  to  prove  the  unity,  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  of  the  human  race,’  that  is,  that 
all  Avere  originally  descended  from  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
“  The  American  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
equator.”  Tlien,  m  a  triumphant  air,  he  demands — “  Why  then  should  we, 
witliout  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  difierent 
species  of  the  human  kind  ?  ”  *  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  again,  Avhen  he  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  family  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
Avho  live  in  white  families,  are  gradually  found  to  conform’  in  features  to  the 
Avhites  with  whom  they  live !  f  Astonishing !  and  we  wonder  who,,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  ffie  autlior.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
narj'  philosopher.  He  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  pei-sons  wUl,  in 
process  of  time,  produce  offspring  marked  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  if  a 
man  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his  offspiang  will  have  a  flatter  nose  titan  he 
would  have  had,  had  his  progenitor  not  flattened  his  :  and  so,  if  this  offspring 
repeat  the  process,  his  offspring  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose  ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  driven  entirely  off  the  face !  ]n  this,  certainly,  our  author 
bks  taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We 
wish  he  coidd  tell  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  would  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest.  Now,  for  any  reason  Ave  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it 
Avould  be  a  much  less  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  thus 
accomplish  the  business  in  a  short  period;  for  to  Avait  several  generations  for 
a  fashion  seems  absurd  in  the  extreme.  A  man  must  be  monstrously  blind 
to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this,  ^s  AveU  might  he  argue 
that  colts  AAOiild  be  tailless  because  it  has  .long  been  the  practice  to  shorten 
the  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes  ;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  colts’  tails  are 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  practice  Avliich  has  been  performed  on  the  horse 
so  long.  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  shoidd  tliink  it  time  to  discover  something 
of  it !  Nor  haA'e  Ave  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  born  with 
its  ears  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  the  painful  operation  for 
many  generations — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
400  pages.  § 

People  delight  in  neAV  theories,  and  often  hazard  a  tolerable  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  abilities  upon  a  subject  on  which  they  have  veiy 
vague,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Had  Dr.  Smith  read  the  writings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  he  cotdd  hardly  have  adv^anced  such  absurd  opinions  as  we 
have  before  noticed;  if,  indeed,  he  were  possessed  of  a  sane  mind.  Dr. 
Broim  AA'as  of  tlie  age  jtrevious  to  that  in  which  Buffon  livedo  In  speaking 
of  complexion,  he  says,  “If  the  ferAW  of  the  sun  AArere  the  sole  cause  hereof, 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  also  reasonable  that  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  tlie  same  vicinity  of  the  sun,  the  same 
diurnal  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  the  same  hue 
and  complexion,  Avhicb,  notwithstanding,  they  do  not.  For  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  different  complexion,  as  are  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Cambogia  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  negro  is 
proi)erlv  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabited  now  by 


*  Smith  on  Complexion,  N.  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1810,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  170,  171. 

t  The  auUior  pleads  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism ;  for  it  was  not  until  some  months 
after  the  text  was  w  ritten,  that  he  knew  that  even  this  idea  had  occurred  to  any  one.  He  has 
since  read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  LawTence’s  valuable  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c. 

$  On  reflection,  we  have  thought  our  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  living 
author ;  but  what  called  them  forth  rdusl  be  their  apology. 
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Moors,  ai-e  but  the  intriisione  of  negroes,  arriving  first  from  Africa,  as  we 
generally  conceive  oi‘  Madngjiscai',  and  the  adjoining  islands,  wiio  retain  the 
same  complexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  defect  [orf  latitude  upon  complex¬ 
ion]  is  more  remarkabie  in  America,  which,  although  subjected  unto  both  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  iubabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru  ;  nor  yet  to  the  northward 
in  Hispaniola,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
thereof,  there  be  at  j)resein,  swarms  of  negroes,  serving  under  tlie  Spaniard, 
yet  Were  they  all  ti*nnsported  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America.”  * 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  200  years  before  Dr.  Smith  Avrote,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  ])lace  affected  materially  the  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  dimm  among  the  “vulgar  and  common  eiTors  ”  of  tlie  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  qtiite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith,  seems  here  to  pre¬ 
sent  itself.  We  have  reference  to  the  well-knotvn  assertions  of  Bvffon  and 
Rnmal,^  tuu  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  orf  lYanklin, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate.  J  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Je^erson,  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  often  copied 
into  Avorks  on  both  sides  of  -the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  Encyclojia'dias.  || 

Smith  If  docs  not  deal  fairly  Avith  a  passage  of  Voltaire,  relating  to  the  peo¬ 
pling  of  America  •  a.s  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon. 
Periiaps  lie  thought  it  as  much  as  he  Avas  capable  of  managing.**  The  com¬ 
plete  sentence  to  Avhich  Ave  refer  AVe  translate  as  folloAvs:^ — “There  are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  the  habitable  earth :  Avho  has  put  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  Avho  has  made  the  grass  gi-ow  in  the  fields ; 
and  Ave  should  be  no  more  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  aa’c  should 
to  find  flics.”  ft  We  ciui  discover  no  contradiction  betAA'een  this  passage  and 
another  in  a  distant  pai't  of  the  same  AA’ork  ;  and  which  seems  more  like  the 
passage  Mr.  Smith  has  cited: — “Some  do  not  Avish  to  believe  that  the  cater¬ 
pillars  and  the  snails  of  olie  pai*!:  of  the  Avorld  should  be  originally  from  an¬ 
other  part :  wherefore*''be'*‘astonishsd,  then,  that  there  should  he  in  America 
some  kinds  of  aniraalsf  and  some  racv^s  of  men  like  our  OAvn  ?  ’’ft 

Yoliairt  has  Avrittell  Upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  alAA^ays  be 
attracting,  hoAvever  nftich  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
AATitten.  VVe  Avill,  thirefore,  extract  an  eutire  article  Avherein  he  engages 
more  professedly  upoiiithe  question  than  in  ot.ber  parts  of  his  Avorks,  in  whicli 
he  iia!s  rather  incidenthlly  spoken  upon  it.  The  chapter  is  as  follows :  §§  — 
•“Since  many  fail  not  t8  make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  ])eoplrd,  it  iS'  left  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he  Avho  created  flies  in 
those  .regions,  created  fnan  there  also.  IIoweA^er  pleasant  it  may  be  to  dis¬ 
pute,  it  cannot  be  deified  that  the  Supreme  Being,  Avho  lives  in  all  nature,  |||[ 
has  createii  about  the  48°"  two-legged  animals  without  feathers,  the  color  ot 
Avhose  skin  is  a  mixtuiie  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  approaching 
to  red  ;  about  the  lih6,  in  Africa  and  its  islafids,  negroes  without  beai-ds  j  and 


-  •'  Psevtlodoxia  Ephitmica ;  cir  IiKjuirtes  into  very  many  Received  Tenents,  and  common¬ 
ly  reeoived  Tnitlis ;  K^elher  with  the  Kkhgio  Medici.  By  Thomas  Brown,  Kt.  M.  D.” 
Pace 373,  6 -edition.  4*.  London,  1672.  ,  ,  . 

T After  8p»jaking  of  llie  effect  df  the  climate  of  the  old  world  m  producing  man  and  other 
•uiimals  in  perfection’, -lie  adds,  “Comhien,  au  comrahe,  la  nature  paroit  av^ir  negligi^ 
nronfi '  LesHommcs  y  sonl  moms- forts,  moms  couragciix ;  sans  barbe  el  sans  poil,” 
’S  IwS  Philos,  des  detJ hnies,  viii.  210.  Ed  Geneva,  1781.  12  vols.  8vo. 

+’  Voltaire  does  not  say  quite  as  much,  but  says  this:— “La  nature  enfin  avail  donne  aujc 
/tmericaiiesheaucoup  inoin.s  d*indusirie  qu'amt  hoimnes  de  I’ancien  monde.  Toutes  ces  causes 
^semble  oot  .pu  nuire  beaucoup  i  la  populauon.”— £CEiirrM,.iv.  19.1  This  is,  hoAAever,  only 
reference  to  the  Indians.  .  „ 

&  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  Quer.  vii.  H  Perthensis,  i.  637.  (Art.  Amer.  §  38.) 

Samuel  Smith,  who  published  a  history  of  New  Jwsey.  m  1765,  printed  at  Burlington. 

See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.  ft £ssai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  I'Esprh  des  Nations.  (CEuvres,  iv.  IS.) 
tt  Ibid.  703;  $5  CEuvres,  t.  vii  W,  198; 

In  Will  tlie  reader  of  this  call  Voltaire  an  atheist  7 
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in  the  same  latitude,  other  negroes  with  beards,  some  of  tliem  haYing  wool 
and  some  hair  on  their  heads  ;  and  among  lliem  other  animals  quite  white, 
having  neither  hair  nor  wool,  but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  very 
cleai'ly  a})pear  what  should  have  prevented  God  from  jilacing  on  another 
continent  animals  of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  coloi-,  in  the  same  latitude 
in  which,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  they  are  found  black  ;  or  even  from  raalcing  them 
without  beards  in  the  very  same  latitude  in  which  others  possess  them.  To 
what  lengths  are  we  canled  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  prejudice!  We  see  these  animals;  it  is  agreed  that  God  has  had  the 
power  to  place  them  where  tliey  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  he  has  so 
placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  beavers  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  h.ave  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Magog.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  have  been  taken  there  by  Astolpho  on  his  hippogriff,  when  he  went  to 
fetch  Roland’s  senses,  which  were  corked  up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had ' 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  system¬ 
atic  enough  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  Lajitau,*  that  the  Caribbecs 
descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
tliese  reasoners,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  the  moon,  along 
with  those  of  Angelica’s  lover.  The  first  thing  dohe  when  an  inhabited  island 
is  discovered  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  South  Sea,  is  to  inquire,  Whence 
came  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  ti’ees  and  the  tortoises,  they  are,  without 
any  hesitation,  pronounced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thing,  however,  whicn 
seems  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
eastern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  these  animals 
are  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves.”  . 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  notions 
in  this  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  the  gods 
in  ancient  mythology.  Indeed,  their  accoimts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
agree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often  disagi’ee  with  themselves  at 
diflerent  times.  Some  say  their  ancestors  came  from  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  oUiers  from  the  east,  and  others  from  the  west ;  some  fi*om 
the  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  from  under  the  eai’ch.  Hence  to  raise  any- 
theory  upon  any  thing  coming  from  them  upon  the  subject,  would  show 
only  that  the  tlieorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  might 
as  well  ask  the  forest  trees  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unintelligent  in  other  affairs,  any  further 
than  tlie  necessaiy  consequence  growing  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor 
ai-e  they  less  so  than  many  who  have  written  upon  their  histoiy. 

“  In  one  grave  maxim  let  us  all  agree — 

Nature  ne’er  meant  her  secrets  should  be  found, 

And  man’s  a  riddle,  which  man  can’t  expound  ! " 

Paine’s  Ruling  Passion. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their  lives 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  following  ivork. 

Dr.  S'.  L.  Mitchill,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  leaniedl}^,  if  not  wisely, 
on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  before  him,  set  the 
gi-cat  question.  How  was  America  peopled  ?  at  rest.  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
Indians,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  the  same  color  originally  as  the  north-eastern 
nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  fi-om  them.  What  time  he  settles  them  in 
the  enuntrv'  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.  He  must  of  course  make 

*  He  wrote  a  hislorv  of  the  .savages  of  America,  aad  maintained  that  the  Caribbee  lan¬ 
guage  was  radically  Hebrew. 
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these  people  the  builders  of  the  mounds  scattered  all  over  the  western  coun- 
tiy.  After  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  for  his  emi¬ 
grants  to  do  all  that  nature  and  ait  have  done  touching  these  matters.  In  the 
firet  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  from  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  ftnished :  2d,  a  multitude  of  ages  must 
have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  w’ere  reared  has  been  known  ;  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  yearn  gi  ow  from  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
liad  as  great  age :  and,  3d,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  happened  had  the  ancestors  of  tlie 
present  Indians  been  the ‘erectors  of  them,  in  the  natiu-e  of  things,  f 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  JRcej’s  Encyclopedia,  J  although  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheless,  so  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  cleai'  to  omit  it: — “As  to  those  who  pretend  that  tile 
human  race  has  only  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  crossing  the  sea 
at  Kamschatka,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutski,  either  upon  the  fields  of  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  tlie  prodi¬ 
gy;  for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  years,  while  the  other  half 
was  peopled.  What  renders  this  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is 
supjiosea  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
animals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  tlie 
glama,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independently  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  difficulties  in  this  hypothesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  observe,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  parts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  at  such  small  depths,  pt'ove  that  certain  species  of  animals,  so  far  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago.” 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  the  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
felt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  so  gi*eat  moment. 
But,  after  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler¬ 
ant,  although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  friends  meny 
at  our  expense.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom,  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  “  did  laugh  at  them.”  § 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  set¬ 
tle  this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chrysostoms  of  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigies, 
there Js  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd  con¬ 
jectures.  We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con¬ 
siderable  hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Symmes. 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entitled  ^  Researches,  Philosophical  and  Anti¬ 
quarian,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America,  by  J.  H.  M’Culloh,  Jr. 
M.  D.”  II  we  did  think,  from  the  imposing  appearance  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  bad  been  discovered ;  and  more  especially  when  wo 
read  in  the  preface,  that  “  his  first  object  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  question  is  involved  with  the  apparent 
physical  impediments  that  have  so  long  kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity.” 
JVow,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

“Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  tlic 
circumstances  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  de¬ 
pends  the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  farther  upon  it.1  It  must  be  evident  tliat 
we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  Crea¬ 
tor  of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  animals  but  in  one  locality,  from 


*  Or  none  but  such  as  are  at  variance  with  all  history  and  rationality, 
t  Archseologia  Americana,  i.  325,  326, 3-11,  &c. 

5  See  Acosta's  Hist.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  London  1601. 
li  Published  at  Baltimore,  1829,  in  8vo.  ’ 


t  Art.  America. 
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whence  they  were  dispersed  over  the  earth  ;  or  whether  he  created  them  in 
each  of  those  various  situations  where  we  now  find  them  living.  So  far  as 
tliis  inquiry  respects  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
the  one  origin  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
morally.  [If  the  reader  can  discover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  follows,  he  will  have  made  a  discovery  that  we  could  not.]  That 
man,  notwithstanding  all  the  diversities  of  then-  appearance,  are  4}ut  of  one 
species,  is  a  truth  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist. 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  European 
white,  still,  they  ai'e  all  men.  And  tlien  follows  a  quotation  fi-om  Doctor 
Lawrence*  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  species.]  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  their  origin  but 
from  one  pair ;  for  he  observes,  the  stime  species  might  have  been  created  at 
the  same  time  in  very  different  parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
show  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly- mai'ked  analogies  in 
abstract  nlattex's  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
family  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whether 
it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afterwardSj  ‘  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Columbus.’  And  again  :  ‘  In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
with  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar¬ 
ently  founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.’  If]  then,  there  is  no  affinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circumstances,  whei'e- 
fore  this  -^raXmg  nhoxxt  ^ strorigly-marked  analogies^  &c.  just  copied?]  As  re¬ 
spects  the  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  given  his  best  proofs  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  refractory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys¬ 
ical  conformity  to  a  great  ;^^ety  of  climates  and  peculiai*  localities.  Every 
one  will  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  original 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  animals  themselves.”  Now, 
as  “  refractory  ”  as  this  subject  i^  we  did  not  expect  to  see  it  fathered  off 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  manner  m  which 
tlie  superstitious  of  every  age  accounted  for  every  thing  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gravely  aimounoed, 
that  a  discoyeiy  in  any  science  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  tell  us  it  is  accomplished  by  a  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  “  he  knows  not 
why  he  sliould  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,”  &c. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  lai’ger  from  Mr.  M’Culloh’s  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  after  a  few 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  hy  Mr.  M’Culloh;  for 
every  child  knows  that  affair  to  have  been  miraculous  ;  aud  if  any  part  of  the 
question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  prorriulgate  such  a  belief,  when 
tt  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  required?  No  one,  that  admits  an  overruling 
power,  or  the  existence  of  God,  will  doubt  of  his  ability  to  create  a  myiiad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath ;  or  that  an  ai’k  ten  feet  squai-e  could 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  days 
should  make  a  book  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  different  lengtlis  of 
days,  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  after  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  de¬ 
clares  it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predica¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  JSrCxilloh, 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  be  pursued  with  the  ^ 

mathematical  calculations:  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  that  the  ' 

cies  of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  jontio- 
versy :  therefore  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference  whether  ^e  inhabitants 
are  got  into  America  by  the  north  or  the  south,  the  or  the  ,  ^ 
regards  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certam  that,  if  tliere  weie  t'ot  one 
pair  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  .  . 

people  are  now  found  must  have  been  settled  by  people  from  the  piimitive 
spot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  uninipoi- 
tant  how,  as  we  have  just  observed.  . 

Lord  Kaimes,  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some¬ 
thing  upon  this  subject*  He  very  judiciously  asks  those  who  inamtam  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
shores.  That  they  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confii'med  by  recent  accouiits 
from  thence;  and  “whence  wo  m'ay  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former. We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
,  tion,  that  tliese  nations  speak  languages  entu-ely  different ;  and  for  the  satisfac- 
■'  tion  of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
tlie  English  against  them. 


English. 

God . 

Kamskadale. 

AUoutean-l 

Daughter . 

Brother . 

Sister . 

Husband . 

Woman . 

. Ai-yagar. 

Girl . 

Young  boy . 

A  man . 

The  people . . 

Persons . 

The  head . 

The  face . 

The  nose . 

The  nostrils . 

The  eye . . 

After  observing  that  “there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  the 
Americans  are  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
north  of  Europe,”  Lord  Kaimes  continues, — “  I  venture  still  further ;  which  is, 
to  conjecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
w'orld.”  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison  witli  those  of  many 
othem,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  wliich  he  adduces 
in  its  support.  As  we  liave  no  ground  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
we  may  be  excused  from  examining  its  proofs ;  but  this  we  will  observe,  that 
Lord  Kaimes  is  in  the  same  error  about  the  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  as 
some  other  learned  Eui-opeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  SioirUon,§  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

*  See  his  “  S/ce(clies  of  the  Histonj  of  Manf  a  woilc  wfaicii  he  published  iu  1774,  al  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

t  Voi.  ii.  71. 

j  The  Aldouteans  inhabit  the  chain  of  ishnds  which  stretch  from  the  north-west  point  of 
America  into  the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  names  are 
in  the, Frctich  orthography,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  Billings’s  voyage  into 
those  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

5  Doctor  Jn’in  Simnlon,  the  eminent  author  of  many  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  Hu- 
tonj.  He  died  in  1777.  aged  74. 
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ca,*^  after  stating  the  different  opinions  of  various  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  favor  of  the  “  dispersed  people,”  the  Phoenicians,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
observes,  “that,  therefore,  the  Americans  in  general  were  descended  from 
some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  from  them  as  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admit.  Now,  no 
countiy  can  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  particularly  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world.” 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
into  America,  if  it  must  be  sdlow'ed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  “  old  world.” 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  equatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  have  passed  that 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  tlie  climate,  at  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year-.  Moreover,  the  vocabulary  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
from  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
ages,  suspended  all  communication  between  the  emigrants. and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  works  have  upon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  “Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America :  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re¬ 
port  of  Capt.  Don  Antonio  Del  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  History  of  the  Americans,  by  Dr.  Paul  Felix  Cahrera,  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala.” 

Captain  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  lefi:,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cahrera,  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  , us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  differs  very  little 
from  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  very  confident  that  he 
has  settled  the  question  how  South  America  received  its  inhabitants,  namely, 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
city  described  by  Captain  Del  Rio  was  built  by  the  first  adventurei-s. 

Doctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Scriptures,  an  innov'ation  upon  the  “holy  Catholic  religion  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  “  It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God’s]  works 
miraculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  by 
the  cunning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes.”! 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  in  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at¬ 
tribute  every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation.? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  raattere  in  their  way,  but  are  dis¬ 
pleased  if  others  take  the  same  Ubei-ty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
his  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira¬ 
cle,  when  he  can  no  longer  grope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  our 
reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  fust  sight  understand  or  comprehend  must  not  be  in¬ 
quired  into,  from  superetitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science ;  but,  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  till  then. 

“If  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  Lawrence)]:  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family. 
We  have  no  data  for  determining  this  point:  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled 
by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  have  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  impene¬ 
trable  darkness  of  antiquity.”  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
plexion,  he  offers  the  following  in  proof: — 


*  Universal  History,  xx.  162, 163. — See  Malone’s  edition  of  Boswell’s  Life  Dr.  Johnson, 
V.  271.  ed.  in  5  V.  12mo.  London,  1821. 

t  Page  30.  t  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c.  442.  ed.  8vo.  Salem,  1828. 
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“The  establishments  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  America  havenow  sub¬ 
sisted  about  three  centuries.  Vasquez  de  Gama  landed  at  CaJicut  in  Myo; 
and  tlifi  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  me  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Toward^  the  end  of  the 
15th,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Columbus^  Cortez,  and  Fizarro, 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  planted  an  English  colony  in  \  ir^uia 
hi  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries : 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  attliis  time, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans.”  * 

The  eminent  antiquary  De  ffUt  Clintonj  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
found  in  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Pennant 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  “  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  common  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe.”  f 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Anecdotes,  JVarratives,  4^.  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  Antiquities  and, 
Traditions,  of  the  Indians. 

7Rt. — An  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  TFhitejohn, 
was  a  great  drunkard.  Count  Fronienac  asked  him  what  be  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of ;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues-*- 
“  For,”  said  he,  “  when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heai’t  is  a  thousand 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  wdth  astonishing  freedom  and  rapidity.” f 

Honor.— A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  was  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  “You  have  once 
given  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
have  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you.”  § 

Rechlessness. — In  Connecticut  River,  about  “200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters  which 
in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northeni  country.”  It  is  a  frightful  passage 
of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  my  author  expresses  it,  “no 
living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  tliis  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman.”  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
although  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  their  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  frightful  gulf. 
While  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she  had 
eveiy  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  bottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  lier  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  qua^d.  She  was  marvellously  pre¬ 
served,  and  was  actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  tlie  canoe, 
still  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  had  done,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost  Q 


*  Lectures  on  Zoology,  See.  464,  465.  ed.  8vo.  Salem,  1828. 

f  A  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  WesUm  Parts  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  pages  9, 10. 
8vo.  Albany,  1818. 

t  Universal  Museum  for  1763.  $  M>kL  |  Peter^s  HisU  Connecticut. 
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Justice.-— A  missionary  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  v/as  orse 
^dny,  after  he  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  by  their  chief  to  \  isit  his 
wigwam.  After  liaving  been  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to  depart, 
the  chief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  1  have  very  bad  squaw.  She  had 
two  little  childi'en.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  night, 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her.^”’  The  missionary  replied, 
“She  must  be  hanged.”  “Ah!”  said  the  chief,  “go,  then,  and  hang  your 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her.” 

Mctgnanimiiy. — A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
i.'id'.'c 'd  to  seek  refuge  at  the  bouse  of  a  jdauter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admission  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  .and  a  cup  of  -water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  “  No ! 
you  shall  have  nothing  here !  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian  dog !  ”  It  happened, 
in  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  himself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
a  fatiguing  day’s  travel,  he  came  to  au  Indian’s  cabin,  into  which  'he  was 
welcomed.  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
Ix'iiig  told  by  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  being  kindly 
offn-ed  lodging  and  victuals,  be  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the 
Indian’s  cabin.  In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  Iiis  leave  of  the  planter, 
he  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhumanly  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  he  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
wlien  tlie  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  “  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
fainting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don’t  say  again,  ‘Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog!’”  lie  then  dismissed  him  to  retm-n  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds,' 
“  It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  bad  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian.”  * 

Deception. — The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  of  some  fine  oranges  which  he  bad  Just. brought  from  “the  sugar  islands,” 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
jierform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflected  how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  not  be  found 
out.  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  communication  by 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  his  design  secret 
from  the  letter  itself,  supposing  that  would  tell  of  him  if  he  did  not;  he  there¬ 
fore  laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 
lady,  she  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were;  he  said  he  had 
delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 
to  wiiich  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it.  But  he 
was  soon  confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  offence, 
was  j^ardoned.  f 

Shrewdness. — As  Governor  Joseph  DiuUey  of  Massachusetts  was  superin¬ 
tending  some  of  hfe  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
half-naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The 
governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  ivork  and  get  some 
clothes,  wherewith  to  cover  himself.  The  Indian  answered  by  asking  him  ivhy 
he  did  not  worL  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  “  J 
work  head  work,  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  should.” 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.  The 

*  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  40. 

t  Uring’s  Voyage  to  N.  England  in  1709,  8yo.  London,  1726. 
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governor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^  ^ 
he  would  give  liim  a  shilling.  lie  accepted  the  olFer,  and  went  mimedia% 
and  killed  the  calf,  and  then  went  sauntering  about  ^ 
on  obsei-ving  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dre^  the  calf 
before  he  left  it.  The  Indian  answered,  “/fo,  no,  C^oponoA ,  that  was  not  in 


IC-lt  lU  illC  lUUUlLl  clUBWCIW,  j.  ■  _ 

the  bargain  :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  Am  M  m  dead,  Copon- 
oh  ?  ”  [goveraor.]  The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 

dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling.  j-  .1  . 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
grog-shop  for  rum.  After  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor,  and  told 
him  he  had  given  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  goveraor,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  case, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  before  he  returned  a  second  tinie  with 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged  ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  ot 
his  knavery,  but,  not  caring  to  incdce  w’ords  at  the  time,  gave  him  another; 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  goveraor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  Ins  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 
[and  gave  him  a  half  a  crowm  for  the  service^]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 
governor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
letter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  tliis 
servant  got  egregiously  whipped.  When  the  governor  learned  what  had 
taken  place,  he  felt  no  little  chagrin  at  being  thus  twice  outwitted  by  tlic 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  after  this,  but  at  length,  falling  in 
with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  the  goveraor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  “  Head  work,  Coponoh,  head  work !  ”  The 
governor  was  now  so  weU  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  whole  offence.f 


Equality.— An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
inswered,  “Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king?”}; 


Matiimony. — “  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  ‘  For,’  said  he  in  broken  English,  ‘  white  man  court— court- 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two  years  before  be  mai-ry !  Well— niaj 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — but  may  be  not — may  be  very  cross !  Well, 
now  suppose  cross !  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning!  scold  all 
day! — .scold  until  sleep! — all  one — he  must  keep  him! — White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him  always! 
Well,  bow  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  lie 
go  to  him,  place  his  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other,  make  two  like 
one — ^then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — this  is  all  one  be  say 
yes  ! — so  he  take  him  home — no  danger  he  be  cross !  No,  no — squaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross!  throw  him  away  and  talce  another !- 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no  meat.  Squaw  do  every  tiling  to 
please  husband,  he  do  every  thing  to  please  squaw — live  happy.’  ”  § 

Toleration.— In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  flocked 
ai-ound  them,  as  well  to  leain  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  behW  “thi’ 
savages.”  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
one  made  answer  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  country%r  established 
religion,  for  they  fought,  tba^  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  people’s  agreeing  in  opinion,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  men 


*  A  sentence  added  in  a  version  of  this  anecdote  in  ~Carey’s  MuseWvi  204 
■§  Heckewelder’s  Htsl.  Ind.  Nations.  ’ 
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opinion,  “it  was  best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  way.” 
Here  is  a  volume  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer  of  a  savage ! 

Justice. — A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  grew  like  wheat, 
by  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  raising  his  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  othei-s,  and  there¬ 
by  becoming  immensely  rich.  Having  prejiared  his  ground  with  great  care, 
he  sowed  bis  j)owder  with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  spring.  Month  after 
month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  winter  came 
before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
some  time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount.  The  time  set  for  payment 
having  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded  pay¬ 
ment  tor  his  goods.  The  Indian  hcrurd  his  demand  with  gi’eat  complaisance ; 
then,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  t'le  eye,  said,  “  jHe  pay  you  when  my  powder 
groto.‘‘^  This  was  enough.  The  guilty  wliite  man  quickly  retraced  his  steps, 
satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  bis  account  with  the  chagi’in  he  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

Hunting. — The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served  them  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
forefathers,  November,  1620,  to  the  shores  of  Pliraouth,  several  of  them 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Having 
wandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their  endeavor  to  retmm,  they 
say,  “  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  underneath.  Stephen  Hopkins  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  William  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looliing  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  by  the  legs.  It  was  (they  continue)  a  very 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bai-k  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
England  can  make,  and  as  like  ours  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 
with  us.”* 

Preaching  against  Practice^ — ^Johx  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  ther 
year  1700,  %vas  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  ^iticular.  The  fol- 
Io^vlng  anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  Simon, 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif¬ 
ficulties  occuiTcd  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  making  up  judgment.  It  happened  that  Simon's  squaw,  with  some 
othei-s,  had  committed  some  offence.  Justice  Almy  and  Simon,  in  making  up 
tlieir  minds,  estimated  the  atpount  of  the  offence  differently;  ^Imy  thon^it 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stri])es,  but  Simon  said,  “  No,  jfbur  or  five  are 
enough — Poor  Indians  jare  ignorant,  and  il  is  not  Christian-like  to  punish  so 
hardly  those  loho  are  i^orant,  as  those  who  have  knowledge."  Simon's  judg¬ 
ment  prevailed.  Wlien  Mr.  Mmy  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  should 
I'eeeive,  he  said,  ‘•'■Double,  because  she  had  knoioledge  to  have  done  better but 
Colonel  Almy,  out  of  regard  to  John's  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife’s 
punishment.  John  looked  very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  w^hile  in  pi-fesence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severely 
against  Ijis  judgment,  and  said  to  him,  “  To  lohat  purpose  do  we  preach  a  reli¬ 
gion  of  justice,  if  we  do  unrighteousness  in  judgmerd?" 

Sam  Hide. — There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  per¬ 
sonage  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  tliought 
serious  in  the  rest  of  our  work,  were  we  to  enter  sei-iouely  into  his  biography ; 
for  the  iv'ason,  tliat  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  b3^-word  in  all 
New  England,  mid  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  liars.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  following  anecdote  that  lie  is  noticed. 
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Sam  Hide  was  a  notorious  cider-drinker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to  travel  the 
country  to  aiid  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  happened 
in  a  region  of  country  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
its  scarcity,  or  fi-om  Sam's  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  determined 
to  have,  if  lying,  in  any  shape  or  color,  would  gain  it  Being  not  fai*  from 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  w  as 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begging,  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  insure  it  This  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in¬ 
quired  for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  be  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam  told  him  he  liad  that  morning  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  incline  to  do  this,  but  offered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  gi-eat  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very  dry, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Samyvas  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend, 
You  know  of  such  a  meadoto,  describing  it — Yes — You  knoio  a  bi^ ash  tree,  with 
a  big  top  by  the  little  brook — Yes — Well,  under  that  tree  lies  the  deer.  This  w^as 
satisfactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
haixily  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look 
after  Sam  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  than  looking  after  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  after,  he  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indian ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  dem^inded  back  his  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble, 
JVhy,  said  Sam,  would  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  trxdh  half  the  time  ? — ^No 
— Well,  says  Sam,  you  find  him  7neadow9 — ^Yes — You  find  him  tree‘t — ^Yes— 
What  for  then  you  find  fault  Sam  Hide,  he  told  you  tioo  truth  to  one  lie  9 
The  affair  ended  liere.  Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  could  they 
fee  collected,  would  fill  many  pages.  He  dieij  Dedham,  5  January,  173^ 
at  the  great  age  of  105  years.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un¬ 
common  wit.  In  all  the 'wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  the  Finglish  faithfully,  and  had  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20th,  but  was 
unable. 

Characters  conlrasted. — “An  Indian  of  the  Kennebcck  tribe,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  front  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  fj^iilies  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
-of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  said  to  them,  When  white  man's  child  die,  Indian  man  he  sorry 
— he  help  bury  him. — Pf'Tien  my  child  die,  no  one.  speak  to  me — I  make  his  grave 
alone.  /  can  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada 
Indians !  ”* 

^  ludicrous  Error. — There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  “The 
American  Gazetteer,”  &c.t  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristol, 
R.  I.  “  A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capital  is  remaikable  for  tlie 
Kmg  of  Spain's  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  killed  there  ;  and  also  for 
Crown  the  poet’s  begging  it  of  Charles  II.”  The  blunder  did  not  rest  licre, 
but  is  found  in  “The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,”!  &c. 
Thus  Philip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  for 
Philip  of  tlie  Wainpanoags,  alia.s  Pometacom  of  Pokanoket, 


*  Turlor’s  I.eUers  on  the  Ea‘;icm  Stales,  ?94. 

!  2t!  eJilioi),  12mo,  London,  1788,  also  anonymous. 
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Origin  or  Meaning  of  the  JVame  Canada. — It  is  said,  that  Canada  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  Spaniai-ds,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs  was  discovered  by  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Baye  des  Espagnoles ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aca  nada,  which  in  their  language  signi¬ 
fied,  nothing  here,  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country.  The  Indians, 
having  heard  these  words,  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
not  understanding  their  import ;  and  tliey  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessaiy  to  drop  the  first  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 
]Jut  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  Charlevoix  wrote  his  admirable  History 
OF  JVeio  France,  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada, 
in  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  houses.f  Doctor  J.  R.  Forster  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  JVorth.  He  objects  to  the 
Aca  JVada  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  acq,,  but  aqui, 
and  tliat  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  unnatural.  Yet 
he  says,  “  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca:  da  JVada,”  that  is,  Cape  Nothing. 
“  But  from  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  of  Jaques  Cartier,  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  houses,  or  habitations,  i.  e.  a  Mon,  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada. 
Cartier  says,  Ilz  appellent  une  ViUe — Canada.”  Rlr.  Heckewelder  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster.  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Moliawk  language,  he  read  jVe  KANAOA-gongh  Konwayatsk  JVazareth,” 
which  was  a  translation  of  “in  a  city  called  Nazareth.” 


Origin  of  the  JVame  Yankee. — Ajvbury,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Americans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  jiai-agraph  upon  this  word  J— “The  lower  class  of  these  Yan- 
fceea— -apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology 
of  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankke,  which  signifies 
cowai-d  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  wai-  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it.  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  the 
soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  but  after  the  affair  at  Bun¬ 
ker’s  Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it.  Yankee-doodle  is  now  theft  poean  a 
favorite  of  favorites,  played  in  theft  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena¬ 
dier’s  inarch — it  is  the  lover’s  spell,  the  nurse’s  lullaby.  After  our  rapid  suc¬ 
cesses,  we  held  the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti¬ 
fying  to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  sur¬ 
render.”  § 

But  Mr.  Heckewelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  English,  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it 
yengees.  This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  Yankee.  ’ 

A  singular  Stratagem  to  escape  Torture.— Some  years  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrany,  prisoner -,  they  bas¬ 
tinadoed  him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.  He  under- 


*  The  authors  who  have  adopted  this  opinion,  are  Doctor  Mather,  rMaffiialia,  B  viii  71  -1 
Harris,  [Voyages,  ii.  349  ;]  Moll,  [(leog.  li.  194 ;]  J.  Long',  [Vovages  and  Travels’  2  -l' 
man,  [Mkrylan^,  35  ;]  Moktm,  [N.  Yo^rk,  i.  131  ■]  [Louisfanatf  7^  ' 

Josselyn  and  Jeffrys  seem  to  be  without  company  as  well  as  authorities  for  their  derivations 
The  former  [N.  England  Rarities,  5]  says,  Canada  was  “  so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane  " 
The  latter  [Hist.  America,  1]  says,  “  Caruida,  in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  the  Mouth  of 
the  Country,  from  can,  mouth,  and  ada,  the  country.”  •' 

t  Quelques-unes  d^rivent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  Kanrwia,qm  se  prononce  Canada  et  clo-. 
nifie  un  amas  de  cabannes.  Hist.  Nous.  France,  i.  9.  >  & 

t  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  1776,  &c.  vol.  ii  46  47  Anburu 
an  ^officer  in  General  Burgoyne’s  army,  and  was  among  the  captives  surrendered^ 

$  T&s  derivation  is  almost  as  ludicrous  as  tfaai  g^ven  by  Irvmg  in  his  Knickerbocker. 
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^vent  a  great  deal  without  showing  any  concern  ;  his  countenance  and  beha¬ 
vior  were  as  if  he  suffered  not  the  least  pain.  He  told  his  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gained  most  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  them, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  tnat  he  was  still  as  much  their  supei’ior,  as  when  he  headed 
his  gallant  countrymen :  that  although  he  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  for¬ 
feited  the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
remaining  viitue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could  ;  and  that  he  would  do  ,«o, 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  him,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-barrels  out  of  the  fire.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appemed 
so  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  I'equest  was  granted.  Then 
suddenly  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishing  it  from  side 
to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets  ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own  couxRry.” 

An  unparalleled  Case  of  Suffering. — “The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocah  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  according  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities :  having  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  sconi,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therelbre 
he  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  tliem  a  pipe 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him  ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  w'as,  on  the  women’s  burning  torches,  that  w’ere  within  liis 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure:  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afraid  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  ouly  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws  ;  however,  though  lie 
was  a  veiy  dangerous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  braveiy,  even  in  one  who  was  mai'ked  with 
wai'  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred  ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  he  with  his  IHendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains.”  * 

Ignorance  the  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions. — The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  mdians,  says  Colonel  Rogers,  “  under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surjxris- 
ing.  A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  immediately 
say,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  be  a  mother,  and  that  her  oflspring  could  not 
fail  of  being  cowards.”! 

A  jYbrthern  Custom. — When  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  bis  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui¬ 
maux,  by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
oy  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  othei-s’  cookino',  but  not 
until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  eartli,  all  the  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeks,  dmost  to  their  cars. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  J 

Another  Pocahontas. — While  Lexcis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  villao-e  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  tlie  encampment.  A  strange  Indi.'in 
happened  to  be  tliere  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 


small  pretensions,  but  one  of  the  best  on  Imliait  hisioiv.  Its  author  lived  amon®-  the  Indians 
of  the  North-West,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  year*.  “ 

t  Concise  Account  of  N.  America,  212.  '  t  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean  206 
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man  ;  but  in  reality  be  meant  to  murder  him  for  the  articles  he  had  about  him. 
This  happened  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  she 
determined  at  once  to  save  bis  life :  therefore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  his  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill 
him  in  the  way.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  tlie  clothes,  to  prevent  his  going  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  undei’- 
stauding  her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  shrieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Indian 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white 
man  knew  he  had  been  in  danger. 

Self-command  in  Time  of  Danger.-fShere  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
the  Yamoisees,  who,  in  the  year  1762,  with  about  GOO  of  his  countrymen, 
went  with  Colonel  Daniel  and  Colonel  Moore  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flori¬ 
da,  His  name  was  Arratommakaw.  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them.  Airatommakaiv, 
having  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his  oars,  and  was  fast 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  in  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:  “But  he  replied,  ‘No — though  your  governor 

LEAVES  you,  I  WILL  NOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  MY  MEN  BEFORE  ME.’  ” 

Indifference. — Archihau  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  countrv'  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1633-4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  tlie  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Goveraor  Calvert  with  great 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  Archihau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potomacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  weroivance.  From  this  place  the 
colonists  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowanee  went  on  board  the  govenaor’s  pinnace,  to  treat  with  him. 
On  being  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
country,  in  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
“  I  ivill  not  bid  you  go,  neither  tcill  I  bid  you  stay,  bid  you  may  use  your  omn 
discretion.”  * 


Their  JVbtions  of  the  Learning  of  the  Whites.— -At  the  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vii- 
giniii,  the  English  would  give  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
n  plied  to  this  offer  as  follows; — “We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  young 
men,  while  witli  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
thenffore,  that  yon  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  differ¬ 
ent  conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  young  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant 
of  eveiy  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  himger ; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ;  spoke  our 
language  imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
counsellors ;  they  were  totalW  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
less  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  though  we  decline  accepting  it :  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  men  of  them.”  f 


Success  of  a  Missionary. — Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  coinplain  that  they  ai-e  too  rilent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  witli  which  they  have  to  contend.  Their  notions  of  pro- 


t  Franklin's  Essays. 
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priety  upon  matters  of  conversation  are  so  nice,  that  they  deem  it  improper, 
in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  denv  or  contradict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
time;  and' lienee  the  difficnlty  of ‘knowing  what  effect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  this  they  have  a  j^oper  advantage; 
for  bow  often  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  very  differently  upon 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  hut  a  short  time !  The  Intfians  seldom 
ansnxn’  a  matter  of  importmeo  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  ti’eated  it  as  though  it  was  of  small  consequence.  lUe  oftenc  r 
repent  of'  a  hasty  decisrou,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ineuts.  Now  for  the  anecdote :  and  as  k  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
it  sliall  be  told  in  bis  own  way. 

“  A  Swedish  minjster,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  tiie  Susqiiehannah 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historical 
fcets  on  which  our  religion  is  fomided ;  such  as  the  fall  of  our  fii-st  pai  euts  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Chist  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  'orator  stood  np  to 
thank  him.  ‘  What  you  have  iold  its,’  said  he,  ‘is  all  very  good.  It  is  iiideed 
bad  to  eat  apples.  It  is  better  to  make  them  all  into  cider.  We  are  much  obliged 
by  your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  tell  us  those  things,  which  you  have  heard 
from  your  mothers.' 

“  W  hen  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  his  nation, 
how  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  corn,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  lie 
treated  it  with  contem|»t,  and  said,  ‘  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths ;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  'fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood.’  Tlie 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  ‘  My  brother,  it  seems  your  friends  have  not 
done  you  justice  in  your  education";  they  have  not  weE  instructed  you  in  the  rules 
of  common  civility.  You  see  that  ice,  who  understand  and  practise  those  rules, 
believe  all  your  stories :  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ours  ?  ’  ” 

Curiosity. — “  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  jicople  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
desire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the  effect  ol’  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  cirility  and  good  manners.  ‘  We  have,'  say 
they,  ‘  as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  tmvns,  we  tcish  for 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
Imshes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  company  I" 

Rides  of  Conversation., — “The  business  of  tlie  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writimr,)  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  ba('k; 
which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact.  Ih'  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  lie  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  intended,  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
rise  again,  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  coinmou  couvei’sa- 
tion,  is  reckoned  highly  indecent.  How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  polite  British  Hotise  of  Commons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  soiiio 
confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  dift’ereiit 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  \Yhcrt*, 
if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapiditv,  you  are  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  the  impatieut  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  witli,  and  mner 
suffered  to  finish  it!”— Instead  of  being  Ijetter  since  the  days  of  Franklin,  we 
apprehend  it,  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unasguniiug  often  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  gam  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  decree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.  Some  of  these,  Uke^a  ship 


-  T1.C  story  ^  the  beautiful  woman,  who  d^ded  to  the  earth,  and  was  fed  by 
Indims,  Black-Hawk  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  page  78.  It  is  the  same  ofim  told  an 
alluded  to  by  Franklin,  in  tlte  text  To  ifehdians  for  their  kindness,  she  cause 

Sere^sKarSealeS^'  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested/and  tobacc 
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driven  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  craft  in  her  course,  come 
upon  us  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  i*aisiug  our  voices  a 
little,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  then*  pait. 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hoped,  every  young  person  whose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  many  ol'  mature  years  to  profit  by  it. 

Lost  Confidence. — An  Indian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  his  countrymen? 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  information.  The  people  accordhigly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  his  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like¬ 
ly  to  be  left  alone  in  his  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gave  this  answer,  He  once  told 
us  a  lie.’' 

Comic. — An  Indian  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  his 
countrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death.  Their  verdict  was,  “  Death  from  the  fi-eezing  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drunken  ibr  rum.” 

H  senous  Question. — About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  Washington  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet.  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  countrymen,  and  very 
wisely  asked,  “  Why  does  not  the  President  bury  his  sword  too  ?  ”  * 

Self-esteem. — A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothers ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  “  Me  thank  him  Great  Spirit  loe  no  nearer  brothers.” 

A  Preacher  taken  at  his  Word. — A  certain  clei;gyman  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  “  Vow  and  pay  unto  the  Lord  thy  vows.”  An  Indian  happened  to  be 
present,  who  stejjped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  and  said  to 
him,  “  Now  me  vow  me  go  home  Avith  you,  Mr.  Minister.”  The  priest,  having 
no  language  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  “  Y ou  must  go  then.”  When  he  had 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  again,  saying,  “  Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper.”  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  “  Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night.”  The  priest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiently  taxed,  re¬ 
plied,  “  It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning.”  The  Indian, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  votes  would  be  useless,  departed 
in  the  morning  sans  c^r^monie, 

A  case  of  signal  Barbarity. — It  is  related  by  Buack  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
Boiw^tne  before  tlie  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
niau  at  Prairie  des  Cliiens.  '  “  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
said  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His,  family  were  encamped  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  bcloAV  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  begged  permission  to  go  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  lie  was  to  die  the  next  day!  They  permitted  him  to  go, 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  family, 
which  cou.sisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  tlieir  meeting 
and  j>ailiiig,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  their  preachers  ! — ^whilst  ours  are 
goveriK-d  otily  by  the  monitor  within  .us.  fie  parted  from  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  hurried  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time!  The  sol- 
<lier.s  tvere  ready,  and  immediately  marched  out  and  shot  him  down!!” — If  this 
were  not  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I  have 
no  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  miu’der  we  are  not  informed;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
(•annot  excuse  a  still  greater  barl>arity.  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  under¬ 
stood  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  miirderer ;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  is 
to  he  prevented  by  crime  :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
ct'itt  where  the  safety  of  a  community  requires  the  sacrifice. 
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Mourning  much  in  a  short  Time. — “  A  young  widow,  whose  husband  had 
been  dead  about  eight  davs,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  gnei,  m  order  tliat 
she  iniglit  be  married  to  a  young  warrior:  she  was  determined,  tliereiore,  to 
grieve  much  in  a  short  time ;  to  tJiis  end  she  tore  her  hair,  drank  spirits,  and 
beat  her  breast,  to  make  the  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  winch  means,  mi  tiie 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  maiTy,  having  grieved  suf¬ 
ficiently.”  * 

How  to  evade  a  hard  Question. — “  When  Air.  Gist  went  over  tlie  Alieganies, 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio  Company,  ‘  ^  mdian,  who 
spoke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  -Beaver,!  and 
Captain  Oppamyluah,  (two  cliiefs  of  tlie  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  wiere 
the  Indians’ land  lay;  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.’  This  question  Air.  Gist  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  ^d  wlnte  men 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equ^'  privilege  of  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  land  in  conformity  witli  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  king.”! 

Credulity  its  oicn  Punishrne.nt. — The  tiuveller  W %nsey,  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chief,  because  he 
had  heard  that  it  bad  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  “  shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in.”  He  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi¬ 
cation.  The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Fni^iiNGO,  who,  in  company  with 
another  called  Double-head,  visited  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Air.  fVansey  from  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Just  Hatuay,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  having  fled 

from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  they  conquered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tor¬ 
ments  were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were,  he  replied,  “  Then  I  urUl  not  go  to  a  place  ivhere  1  may  meet 
with  one  of  that  accursed  race.” 

Harmless  Deception. — In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Governor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  ref[uest  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  vvigwauv  to  lot 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do ;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would 
give  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  after  the  Indian  came  again :  “  Well,  Air. 
Gubenor,  strange  Indian  come  my  house  last  night!  ”  “All,”  says  the  govern¬ 
or,  “  and  what  did  he  say  ?  ”  “  He  no  speak,”  replied  the  Indian.  “  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ?  ”  added  the  governor.  “  No,  be  no  speak  at  all.”  “  That  certainly 
looks  suspicious,”  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  ladian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said,  “  Air.  Gube¬ 
nor,  my  squaw  have  child  last  night and  thus  the  governor’s  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a  new¬ 
born  pappoose. 

Mammqth  Bones.— following  very  interesting  tradition  conceniing 
these  bones,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  be  read  with  interest.  The  ani¬ 
mal  to  which  they  once  belonged,  they  called  the  Big  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 


*  Account  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Isaac  Holme*,  36. 
t  Probably  the  same  we  have  noticed  in  Book  V.  as  King  Beaver. 
[  Spar/cs’s  Washington,  ii,  15. 
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early  maps  of  the  country  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  marked,  “  Elephants’  bones  said 
to  be  found  here.”  They  were,  for  some  lime,  by  many  supposed  to  have  been 
die  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  they  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  species  of  animal  long  since  extinct-.  They  have  been  found 
in  vai'ious  paits  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  greatest  abimdance  about  the  salt 
licks  or  springs  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  been  an  enlh-e 
skeleton  found,  although  tlie  one  in  Pealt's  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  a  little  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood¬ 
work,  it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  cai'uiv- 
orous,  and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ameiica.  Some 
Delawares,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  the  goveimor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  business,  which  having  been  finished,  some  questions  were  put  to 
diem  concerning  their  coimtry,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
respecting  the  animals  w'hose  bones  had  been  found  about  the  salt  licks  on 
die  Ohio  River.  “  The  chief  speaker,”  continues  our  author,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
“  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  . a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,”  began  and  repeated  as 
follows : — “  In  ancient  times,  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  animals  came  to  the 
Big-bone  Licks,  and  began  an  univers^  destruction  of  the  bear,  deer,  elks,  buffa¬ 
loes,  and  other  animals,  which  had  been  create  for  the  use  of  the  Indians :  the 
great  man  above,  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his 
lightning,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  sealed  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
on  a  rock  of  wl^ch  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet, are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled 
his  bol's  among  them  till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  btdl,  who, 
presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafs,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  missing  one 
at  letgth,  it  loounded  him  in  the  Me ;  whereon,  sp-inging  round,  he  bounded  over 
the  Ofdo,  over  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and,  finally,  over  the  great  laJces,  where  he 
is  living  at  this  dayi” 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  lianded  down  to  them  from  dieir 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

.Varrative  of  the  Captivity  and  bold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Duston. — The  rela¬ 
tion  of  this  affair  forms  the  XXV.  article  in  the  Decennium  Luctuosmn  of  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  .Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his  pen.  At  its  head  is  this  signifi¬ 
cant  sentence — Dux  Fsemina  Facti. 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts ;  and,  as  their  numbers  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiftness  of  the  whu-lwind,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
jieared.  The  ^var,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  pait,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  yeai-s,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  house  which  this 
party  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonged  to  one  Mr. 
Thomas  *  Duston  or  Dunstan,  f  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  f  Mr.  Duston  was 
at  work,  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  or  other 
cause,,  we  are  not  informed;  but  be  seems  to  have  arilved  there  time  enough 
before  the  anlval  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
agonized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  toi 
direct  his  children’s  flight,  (seven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
two  and  seventeen,  and  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  the 
distressed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
cliildren,  whojn  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it.  lie  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroyed ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  worse  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefore 
faced  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  closely  pursued  him ;  each  fired 


*  31r.  Mijrkk’s  Hist.  Haverhill,  86.  t  Hutchinson. 

t  Eight  houses  were  destroyed  at  this  time,  27  persons  killed,  and  13  carried  away  ca 
In  Mr.  B.  L.  MxjricVs  History  of  Haverhill,  are  the  names  of  the  slain,  &c. 
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upon  the  other,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  little  retreatii  g 
party  were  hurt.  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  laisiug  t  le 
neighboring  English  before  they  could  complete  their  object,  and  hence  tins 
part  of  the  family  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety.  ,  rr.i 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  relation  of  this  very  tra^ny.  There 
was  living  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Duston^  as  nurse,  Mrs,  Mary  jVeff,  a  widow, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her  mistress,  escape  was 

in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  Avith  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  corn^  ol  the 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  business 
being  finished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  Dustoii^  who  before  consiaerod 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  tlie  cold  ground.  Mrs,  A'eff  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  infant  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightful  masters  also. 
The  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  imable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  left  exposed  upon  the  way.  Although  it  was  near 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  judged,  12  miles 
before  encamping;  “and  then,”  says  Dr.  Mathsr,  “kept  up  with  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  within  a 
few  days  ensuing.”  f 

After  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisoners.  Mrs.  Duston,  Mrs.  JVeff,  and  a  boy  named  Samuel  Leonardson,  t  tvho 
bad  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  18  mouths  before,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
seven  children.  These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  tjjey  cotild  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  they  should  amve  at  their  ])Iace 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantlet  The  place  where  this  tvas  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to 
tlie  reckoning  of  the  Indians.  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  about  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  ar-rival  here,  that  an  efibrt 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  something  by  way  of 
remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  Duston, 
had  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  oflTered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 

*  JVeff  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  w'ould  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it. 
To  the  art  of  killing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  ]Mrs.  Duston  instructed  the  boy,  who,  from  bis 
long  residence  with  tlieni,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inqtiire  of  one 
of  the  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  with¬ 
out  mistrusting  the  origin  of  tire  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  hi  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  tluee  captives  aiose,  and  softly 
aiming  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill;  and  so  truly  did  tliey  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one' escaped 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  tliey  badly  wounded, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  they  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  Mrs.  Duston  killed  her  master,  and  Leonard- 
son  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  w  here  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  lake  off  a  scalp. 


*  She  was  a  daughter  of  George  Cortus,  and  mairied  H’iUZiam 
army,  and  died  at  Pemmaquid,  Feb.  ICOT.  Myriek,  Hisl.  Havl.  87. 
t  Their  course  was  probably  very  indirect,  to  dude  pursuit. 


Xeff,  who  went  after  tlie 
t  Hist.  Haverhill,  89. 
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All  was  ovei*  bafore  the  dawn  of  day,  and  all  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaving  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  jxirsued,  and,  with  w  hat  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  camp  afforded, 
they  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  fllerrimack  River  for  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  after  anived  with¬ 
out  accident 

The  whole  country  w^as  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  affair,  the  truth  of 
w  hich  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Indians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  the  general  court  gave 
them  lifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
upon  th(un.  Colonel  jyickolson,  governor  of  Mai-ylan^  hearmg  of  the  transac¬ 
tion,  sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  Duston’s^  the  owners  of  which, 
sus  s  tlie  historian  of  that  to^vn,  Mr.  Myrick^  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  eaoh  stained  his  own  door-sill. 

_  .yarrative  of  the  Destruction  of  Schenectady* — This  was  an  Ovent  of  great 
distres.s  to  the  whole  cotuitiy,  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  facts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bradstreet,  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  Hinckley,  of  Pliraouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  affair.  They  are  as  follow : — “  Tho’  you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  at 
SenecUula,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town  20  miles  above  Albany  (which 
we  hail  an  accomit  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discharged 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from  us.  ’Tw'as  upon  the  Eighth  of  February, 
[1(589-90]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enemy.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watph  kept,  and  hardly  any  order 
observed  in  giving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  \yhom  Lieut.  Talmage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt.  BuWs  com¬ 
pany,  besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
have  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  from  them  as  to  the  fron¬ 
tier  towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
wimt  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol.  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  sHcli  measures  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place.”  f 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  of  the  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Governor  De  JVbn- 
ville  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Ii’oquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  tJic  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  them  was  Taweraket,  a  renowned  wamor,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in  France,  the  great  war  between  their  countiymen 
aiul  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  Frontenac 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1689,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  Qonquest 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  them. 
He  therefore  wisely  despatched  Taweraket,  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  w'ould  take 
no  step  without  first  notifying  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  be 
called.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
had  lulled  the  English  into  a  fatal  security,  and  they  let  this  council  pass  with 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were 

*  This  was  the  German  name  of  a  jrifie  barren,  such  as  stretches  itself  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  over  which  is  now  a  rail-road.  ^ 

t  French  ships,  with  land  forces  and  munitions,  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  hovered  upoa 
the  coast. 
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fully  and  ably  represented  ;  and  the  result  was,  the  existing  breach  was  set  m 
a  fair  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  great  council  was  begun  22  Janiimy, 
and  consi.sted  of  eighty  sachems.  It  was  opened  by  Sadekanagntt£^  a  great 
Oneida  chief  _  •  j  i  • 

Meanwhile,  to  give  emplot'ment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remaned  tJicir 
friends,  the  e.vpedition  Avas  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec¬ 
tady.  Chief  Justice  Smith  \  wrote  Iiis  account  of  that  affair  from  a  manuscript 
letter  left  by  Colonel  Schuyler,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date 
15  February,  1689: — 

After  two-and-twenty  days’  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
Februaiy  8.  There  w'erc  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Caughnewaga 
Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany ;  but  their 
march  had  lieen  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  tl^  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  any  thing  onensive, 
they  had  neaiiy  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first  English  they 
should  meet,  such  Avas  their  disti'essed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snoAV,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  settlement.  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from 
tiie  disgrace.  They  bad  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  paitj',  Avho  entered 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand,  W  hen  tliey  had 
staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  then  business  required,  they  withdrcAV  to  tlieir 
fellow’s. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offeTed  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  neAv  courage  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  above  related.  The  bloody  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o’clock,  on  Saturday  night ;  and,  that  eAwy 
house  might  be  smprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  parties  of  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  toAvn  Avas  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessai’y  to  close  the  gates,  eA«n  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  the  season  was  a  sufficient  security  ;  hence  the  firet  ncAvs  of  the 
ajiproach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  w'hich  dooi-s  were 
bi’oken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  giuud. 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  Avere  afterwards  perpetrated 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal. {  “No  tongue,”  said  Colonel 
Schuylei',  “  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed.”  Sixty-three 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  Avere  immediately  in  a  blaze.  Enciente  Avonicn, 
in  then'  expiring  agonies,  saAV  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  Avere 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  Avere  canied  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towaixls  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night¬ 
clothes  ;  the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  gu’cat  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  With 
these  poor  fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  tliat  place  Avas  in 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carry  Avith  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  rest, 
with  all  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  tliis  time,  Avas  Cajitain 
Alexander  Glen.  H  He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  was  siifiered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  mid 
slavery,  who  had  Iteen  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  die  night,  and,  during  die  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarni,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  ready  to  defend  himself  Before 
leaving  the  village,  a  French  oflicer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  safety.  He  at  length  adventured 
down,  and  had  die  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him  ;  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him.  || 


•  Sad<^eenas;luie  in  PoAvnal  oa  the  Colonies,  I.  398. 
i  See  Book  Y.  $  ^JTord. 

il  Charlevoix  calls  him  The  Sieur  Coudrt. 


t  Hist.  N.  York. 
i|  Colden,  115. 
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The  great  Mohawk  castle  \^■as  about  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  they 
did  not  hear  of  the  massacre  until  two  days  after,  owing  to  the  state  of 
travelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  immediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Albany,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  they  feU  upon 
llieir  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  Sev¬ 
eral  chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  and 
animate  them  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
do.  From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
is  preserved : — 

“  Bretliren,  we  do  not  think  tliat  what  the  French  have  done  can  be  called 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit.  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Onondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  peace  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  hjs  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  wotul  experience.  He  did  the  same 
formerly  at  Cadaracqui,  *  and  in  the  Senecas’  countiy.  This  is  the  thu*d  time 
he  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends ; 
formerly  in  the  Senecas’  country,  and  uow  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  thenu” 

Accordingly,  when  messengere  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Taioerabd,  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw'  from  Charlevoix'’  account  of  this  affair,  which 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
witlistanding  its  gi-eat  importance  in  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche¬ 
nectady,  none  of  our  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  their  readei-s. 

Governor  Fi’ontenac,  having  determined  upon  an  e^edition,  gave  notice  to 
.If.  de  la  Durantaye,  who  then  conunanded  at  Michihmakiuak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
change  in  affairs  for  the  better.  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  lar  ge  convoy 
to  reinforce  that  post,  and  lie  took  measures  also  to  raise  thi'ee  wai’  parties, 
who  should  enter  by  three  difierent  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
first  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  command  of  MM.  d’AUlebout  de  Mayitet,  and 
k  Maine  de  St.  Helene,  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  de  Repeniigny, 
^Iberville,  de  Boxrepos,  de  la  Bbosse,  and  de  Mojvtigni,  requested  permis¬ 
sion  to  ser^’e  as  volunteers. 

This  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
the  English  frontier  they  would  cany'  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New 
York  w'as  understood.  Count  Frontenac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
.After  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt.  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
|)art  of  the  French,  tliat  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  they  ought  to 
undertake ;  but  tlie  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  exti'eme 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  “  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage.”  To 
this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  tliat,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character  ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  tlie  attempt.  The  Indians,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thing  but  to  proceed  on. 

Tiiey  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  tlieir  path 
divided  into  two ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  tiie  other  to  Schenectady: 
here  Manlet  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  hai-raoni- 
ously  for  the  former  village.  The  weatlier  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
following  days  the  little  ai’iny  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
often  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  at 
every  step. 


See  Book  V. 
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At  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  beginning  of  February,  they  ai*rived  within 
two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  they  hSted,  and  the  Great  j^gnier,  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  them,  lie  exhorted 
every  one  to  forget  the  hardsliips  they  had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  the  perfidious  English, 
who  were  the  autliors  of  them ;  and  in  the  close  added,  that  they  could  not 
doubt  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  cause 
so  just. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  inlbrmation  for  approaclung  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Giguiere,  was  detached  immediately  with 
nine  Indians  upon  discoveiy,  who  acquitted  himself  tor  the  entire  satisfhctio]) 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  then  rejoitied 
his  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer; 
but  on  the  andval  of  the  scout  under  Giguiere,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  Mantet  and  Helene-  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  assured  them  was 
always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  Hlbervilie  and  Repentigni  passed  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  gate,  but,  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  oblige'd  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  sevei*al  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  I'aised.  Mantet  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  resistance  of  any  account  W'as  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  the  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  garrison  was  burned,  Montigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  his 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  halberd,  wffiich  put  him  hors  du  comJ)at;  but 
St..  Helene  lieing  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wounds 
of  Montigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  eveiy  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  W'as  spent  in  refreshing  themselves, 

Mantet  had  given  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  Ins  ov\n  prisoner;  but  he  was  found  amon»  tlie 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed,  and  all  his  papers 
were  burned. 

After  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquois  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  drunk.  Tliey 
next  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Montigni 
had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Coudre :  they  were  in  niun- 
ber  about  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished  ;  no  booty  but  that  which  could  lie 
easily  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  wore  spared; 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
and  30  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  tiie 
Indians  were  spared  that  they  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requested  to  infonn,  that  it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  En'^fish  only  whom 
they  had  now  deB[X)iled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  tliousand 
])OMnds. 


They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  long  among  the  ruins  and  tliev 
decamped  about  noon.  The  phmder— Montigni,  whom  it  was’ necessary 
to  caiiy— the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40— and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  they  had  in  their  hurrv  neglected  to  provide  tlicin- 
selyes-retarded  much  their  re^at  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famim', 
lind  they  not  bad  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  tin  y 
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aiTived  at  Blontreal,  upon  the  27  March  following.*  Their  want  of  provisions 
obliged  them  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  one  party, 
tlirce  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken  ;  an  attack,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  captuie  of  Sche¬ 
nectady  ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  of  Miss  Jane  McCrea, — This  young  lady  “  w'as  the  second  daughter 
of  Jaynes  McCrea,  minister  of  Lamington,  New  Jei-sey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  Alter  his  death,  she  resided  wth  her  brother.  Colonel  John  McCrea 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1//3  to  the  neighborliood  of  Fort  Edward.  His 
house  was  in  what  i.s  now  Northumberland^  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  McJVeil,  near  Fort  Edw’ard,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar ;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair,  and,  placing  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy 
Hill.  They  soon  met  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
they  liad  killed  the  family  of  Mr.  Bains ;  these  Indians  disapproved  the  pur- 
]>osa  of  taking  the  captive  to  the  llritish  camp,  and  Oine  of  them  struck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  is  the  account  given  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs.  McJVeil  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  employed  two  Indians,  witli  tlie  promi.se  of  a  baixel  of  rum,  to  bring 
jier  to  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct¬ 
ing  her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  Gates,  in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Burgoyne 
of  2  .September,  says,  ‘  she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.’ 

“  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fate,  sent  his  family  the  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Van  Vechten,  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  said,  and  was  believed,  tliat  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
David  Jones,  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
yt^ars,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew,  Colonel 
Jaynes  McCrea,  lived  at  Saratoga,  in  1823.”  f 

Under  the  name  of  Lucinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  mui-der  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.  We  select  from  him  as  follbws ■ 

“One  deed  shall  tell  what  fame  CTeat  Albion  draws 

From  these  auxiliars  in  her  barbarous  cause,. _ 

Lucinda’s  fate.  The  tale,  ye  nations,  hear ; 

Eternal  ages,  trace  it  with  a  tear.” 

The  poet  then  makes  Lucinda,  during  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  HeaHly.  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con¬ 
flict,  and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  by  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  the 
contested  ground,  fancying  she  had  seen  him  fall  at  a  certain  point.  But 

“  He  hurries  to  his  lent  j — oh,  rage !  despair  ! 

No  glimpse,  no  tidings,  of  the  frantic  fair ; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  coursing  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  with  burning  thirst, 

Forth  from  his  friends,  with  bounding  leap,  he  burst, 

Vaults  o’er  the  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame. 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lucinda’s  name.” 

“  The  fair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn. 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  officious  mom 
Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose. 

To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid - ^liistorian,  hold ! 

“  She  starts~with  eyes  upturned  emd  fleeting  breath, 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed, 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  w'aist  j 
Her  kerchief  torn  betrays  the  globes  of  snow, 

Ibat  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 


•  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  their  horses 
t  rresident  Allens  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  574. 
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With  calculating  pause  and  demon  CTin 

They  seize  her  hands,  and,  ibrou^  her  face  divine, 

Drive  the  descending^  axe ! — Uie  shriek  she  sent 
Attained  her  lover's  earj  he  thither  bent 
With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 

^Vhirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 
The  yelling  fiends,  who  there  disputing  stood 
Her  gory  scalp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 

He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lifeless  clay, 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadful  day.” 

In  a  note  to  the  above  passages,  ftlr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  story  of  jVIiss 
McCrea  is  detailed  almost  literally. 

^  Extraordinary  instance  of  female  heroism,  extracted  from  a  letto'  written  by 
Col.  James  Perry  to  the  Rev.  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  JVelson  Co.,  Ky.,  20  ^dpril, 
1788.” — “On  the  first  of  April  inst.,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  Merril,  which  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Merril  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  and  received  three 
musket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house  with  a  broken  leg 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door  ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastened 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  girl  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  against  it,  the 
savages  could  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  the  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  pai-tly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaming  children  and  groaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  filial 
blow  to  the  savage  ;  and  he  falling  headlong  into  the  house,  the  othei-s,  sup¬ 
posing  they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until  four  of  them  fell  in 
like  manner  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,-  which 
gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  then- 
victory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  file  bold  motlier 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman. 
Their  feai-s  now  came  on  them  like  a  flood  ;  and  they  soon  heai-d  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end  ;  but  the  wounded 
man  ordered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
tumbling  down  into  it.  The  wounded  man,  at  tliis  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  be  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
another ;  but  the  heroine’s  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  wounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowing  but 
another  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
aflair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  family-  until  mornuig.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  after,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  friends,  was  asked,  ‘  What  news  ?  ’  said,  ‘  Plaguy  bad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  tlie  long-knives.’  This  affair  happened  at  Newbardstown, 
about  15  miles  from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  tlie 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  them  into  a"  hole,  after  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  20  dollars’  worth  of  silver  furniture.” 

Welsh  or  White  Ihoians. 

“  JVarrative  of  Capt.  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provincial  Cavalry  of  South  Carolina, 
taken  from  his  own  mouth,  by  I.  C.,  Esq.,  1782. 

“  I  was  talcen  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  but  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  call  fortli  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
village,  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  prisoner, 
by  giving  them  a  horse  as  a  ransom.  After  remaining  two  years  in  bondage, 
a'Spaniai'd  came  to  tlie  nation,  having  been  sent  Mexico  on  discoveries. 
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He  made  application  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  me,  and  another 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Davey,  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  departure  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near-  Red  River,  up  whiph  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  They  liveS 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
giving  as  a  reason  tliat  he  understood  their  language,  it  being  very  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  information, 
and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  informed 
him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  had  no  affinity  with 
that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heai’d,  that  the  forefathers  of  this 
nation  came  from  a  foreign  countiy,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  (describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida);  and  that, 
on  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of 
parchment  wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  Isluish  cast.  The  characters 
1  did  not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of 
any  language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was. 
They  were  a  bold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  vei-y  waidike,  and  their  women 
were  beautiful,  compared  Avith  other  Indians.” 

Thus  we  liave  given  so  much  of  Captain  Stuart’s  narrative  as  relates  to  the 
W  HITE  Indians.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  excur¬ 
sions,  of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  Avithout  any 
extraordinary  occun'ence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cniger,  of  South  Carolina,  aa'Iio  recommended  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  jhe  examination  of  the 
subject  of  the  White  Indians  ;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  di'aw 
his  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con¬ 
cerning  die  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shall  notice  is  found  in  Mr,  Charles  JSeoIb/V  journal,  the  substance  of  Avhich 
is  as  follows : — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Beatty  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John  Miller,  where  he  “  met  with  one  Benjamin  Sutton, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  Avas  Avith  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  NeAV  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  vAdio  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  them,  Avhich  he  supposed  Avas  a  Welsh  Bible,  which  they  carefully 
kept  AA'rapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it ;  and  he  heard  some 
of  those  Indians  aftci*wards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  toAAm,  speak  Welsh  with 
one  Lems,  a  Welshman,  captive  there.  Tliis  Welsh  tribe  now  live  on  the 
west  side  of  the  3Iississippi,  a  gi-eat  Avay  above  New  Orleans.” 

At  Tuscaroni  valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  Hicks,  Avho  had 
been  a  captiA'e  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend¬ 
ing  an  embassy  at  an  Indian  toAvn,  on  the  AA^est  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  “as  he  Avas  told,  for  he  did  not  understand 
them  ”  himself.  An  Indian,  named  Joseph  Peepy,  Mr.  Beatty’s  interpreter,  said 
he  once  saAv  some  Indians,  Avhom  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who 
talked  Welsh.  He  Avas  sure  they  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted 
Avith  Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  the  aiiove  iMr.  Beatty  adds:  “I  have  been  informed,  that  many  years 
ago,  a  clergyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  haAung  lived  some  time 
there,  Avent  from  thence  to  S.  Carolina ;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reason, 
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he  resolved  to  retura  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  Ont  by  land,  ficcom- 
panied  with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  through  the  back  parts  ol  the 
country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fnH  with  a  party  of  Li- 
dian  warriors,  going  to  attack  tlie  inhabitants  of  \  irginia.  Upoii  exainnniig 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  hitn 
and  his  companions  as  belonging  to  that  province,  and  took  theni  an  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  anoihor 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  language. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  their 
own  language.  Upon  tliis  they  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  umier- 
stand  them,  got  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  wjis  saved.  Ihey 
took  him  with  them  into  their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
hmguage  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  from  his  own, 
W’hich  he  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  wliicli  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened.”  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  return  again  to  them  witli  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruL't 
them  in  Christianity;  but  not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  desigu.  j  j  •  i 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indigjts,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  uow  have  them.  It 
should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beatty  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  iiogcra,  in  his  “Concise  Account  of  Noilh  America,”  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians ;  hut  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself,  although  he  tells  us  he  bad  travelled  veiy  extensively  in  the  interior. 

“  This  fruitful  countiy,”  he  says,  “  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  In¬ 
dians,  called  by  the  others,  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complex¬ 
ion  ;  they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  them.  This  nation  is 
very  numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  Tlicy 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  aiTows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooden 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians, 
who  have  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  white  Indians  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  easterly  branch,  [of  Muddy  River?]  and  kill  or  captivate  tlicin 
in  great  numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  their  hands,  they  generally  sell  for 
slaves.  These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses; 
they  raise  corn,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  theii;  milk  and  flesh ;  they 
keep  great  numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dextrous  in  hunting ;  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with.” 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  ivriter,  Mr.  John 
Filson,  we  find  as  follows -After  noticiug  the  voyage  of  Modoc,  who  with 
his  ten  ships  with  emigrants  sailerl  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds : — “  This  account 
has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  vestiges  of 
them  bad  then  been  found,  it  was  concluderh  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be  a  fable, 
or  at  least  tliat  no  remains  of  tlie  colony  existed.  Of  lute  yeara,  however,  the 
western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhabiting  at  a 
great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  apjtearauce  resembling  the 
other  Indians,  but  speakifig  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  worship ;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be  :i  fact. 
Capt.  Ahrcdiam  Chaplain,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  may  he 
entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revolution] 
being  with  his  company  in  garrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came  tlit  ic, 
and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  convcrscil 
with  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of  tin' 
situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioneil  above.” 

Henry  Ker,  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &c.,  names 
one  near  a  great  mountain  which  be  calls  Mnacedeus.  He  said  Dr.  Siblen 
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had  told  him,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that  a  number  of  travellers  had  assured 
him,  that  there  was  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Indian  language  and  many 
words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  of  the  Indians  to 
indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedeus.  Here  he 
found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  and  he 
adds ;  “  I  did  not  under.stand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,”  as  they  had 
“printed  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care,  they  having 
a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  their  forefathers.”  Upon  this,  in 
another  place,  he  observes,  “  The  books  appeared  very  old,  and  were  evident¬ 
ly  printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement  made  in  the 
casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  sufficient  to 
have  thrown  light  on  the  subject;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes  with  the 
Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more,  were  ineffectual.” 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  “  printed  books,”  Mr.  Ker  does 
not  give  us  his  opinion  ;  although  he  says  much  more  about  them. 

There  are  a  gi'eat  number  of  others  who  have  noticed  these  Indians  ;  but , 
after  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Mi.«®ouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  Should  any  one,  however, 
choose  to  investigate  the  subject  fiu^her,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references 
to  authors  in  which  the  subject  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Ma- 
dokawando,  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the 
autliorities  of  Moulton,  as  pointed  out  in  his  Histoiy  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

American  Antiquities — Few  Indian  Antiquities — Of  Mounds  and  their  contents _ 

Account  of  those  in  Cincinnati — In  the  Miami  country— Works  supposed  to  haoe 
been  built  for  defences  or  fortifications— Some  at  Piqua — Near  Hamilton— Milford 
— Deerfield— Six  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek — At  Marietta — At  Ctrcle- 
riUc— Their  age  uncertain— Works  on  Licking  River— Andent  excavatiems  or  wells 
near  Newark — Various  other  works. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Ml-.  Jefferson ;  “  for,”  he  obseiwes,  “  I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
wiiich  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  different 
sizes,  some  of  thein  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the” spot  of 
iiitorment.  Some  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul¬ 
chres  for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  gi-ounds;  and  this 
opinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  tliey  are  found 
(those  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  softest  aud  most  fertile 
mr  adow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and'  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  the  alioriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  toum,  the  first  person 
^vlio  difd  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support 
him;  aud  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first  the 
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second  reclined  against  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  so  on»  There 
being  one  of  these  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  tuyselt  w'heuier 
any,  and  wliich  of  these  opinions  were  jusL  For  this  purpose,  I  dctennined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was  sis^iated  on  the  low  grountls  of  the 
llivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form  ol  about 
40  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though 
now  reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  about  a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  witli  trees  ot  12  inches 
diameter,  and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  widtli, 
from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed.” 

In  this  mound  my  autlior  found  abundance  of  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  tlicre 
together;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact;  “some  vertical, 
some  oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass.” 
These  bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust  Some  of  the  skulls, 
jaw-bones,  and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearly  in‘.a  perfect  state,  but  would  fall  to 
})ieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  baiTows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  by  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de¬ 
ceased  friends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  tliis  manner. 
“  But,”  Mr.  Jefferson  observes,  “  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians:  for  a  party 
passing,  about  30  years  ago,  through  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  ban-ow 
is,  went  through  the  woods  directfy  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquirj', 
and  having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed 
to  be  those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had  left 
about  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey.” 

In  these  tumuli  are  usually  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  ns 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  fonnidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than 
tomahawks,  spears  and  arrow-heads,  w'hich  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  IMr.  Jefferson 
found  in  the  barrow  he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  w  hether  any  thing,  he  does 
not  inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
which  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.  He  has 
given  a  most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no 
less  a  philosopher  than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient 
and  modern,  or  ancient  and  more  ancient.  “Among  the  latter,”  lie  says,  “thcro 
is  not  a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  wdiich  prove  the  existence,  in  former  ages, 
of  a  building  composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fragment  of  a  column , 
no  bricks  ;  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  wall,  has  been  discovered,” 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ago,  within  a  slwrt 
space  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiges  of  the  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  in  height;  but  at  this  time  it 
was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  Wayn^  to  make  it  seiwe  as  a  watch- 
tower  for  a  sentinel.  It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  eveiy  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  something  upon  the  moundsi, 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  sputh  and  west,  from  Florida  to  the  lak<;8, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Brackmridgt  supposes  there  may  be 
3000;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probability,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  resjject  to 
the  nmnber  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  they  were  originally  erected,  lor 
several  obvious  reasons;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned the 
nlough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  works, 
have  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  never  been  described, 
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aod  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Another  great  destruction  of 
them  has  been  efiected  by  the  changing  of  the  course  of  rivers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  uses  for  which  these  ancient  remains 
were  constructed :  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  like  modem  fortifications 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly 
similar  in  design,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  rfemains  foraied  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortifications. 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distinguished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
■which  were  inhumed  tvith  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contain  them. 
From  what  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  such 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over¬ 
thrown  ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  mat¬ 
ter  concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been 
created  to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  foUowdng  may 
be  taken ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drakt  fornid  in  those  he  examined : — 1.  Cylin¬ 
drical  stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  .near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  tliough  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  chcum- 
ference,  suitable  for  a  band.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  the  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
car\"ed  lines,  supposed  %  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  veiy  common  in  mounds, 
and  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con¬ 
structed  them ;  hut  we  know  not  that  modem  Indians  have  any  particular 
attachment  to  it.  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet-copper,  with 
perforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
gi'ooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylindei*s,  appar¬ 
ently  of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
shells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  serve  for  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
generally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13.  Earthen  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as  that 
employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fragments,  are  very  cornmozi.  Upon 
most  of  them,  confused  lines  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modem  pot¬ 
tery.  Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  beon  found.  Mr. 
Ahoalcr  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiquities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  found 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  together 
at  then’  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  foi'med,  which  rises 
about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  vess-jl 
on  which  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  ai-e  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  inci-ease  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
terms,  their  importance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Pifpa,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  inclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
the  side  most  remote  from  the  river.  “  Tlie  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  fortification  extremely  difficult.  The  wall  was  carried  generally  along 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  one  place  descending  a  short  distance  so  as  to  include 
a  spring.  The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  was  built,  must  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
docs  not  at  present  afford  one  of  10  pounds  weight  They  exhibit  no  mai’ks 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tool.  The  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortar,  and 
is  now  in  ruins. 

“  Lower  dowu  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Hole’s  Creek,  on  the  plain, 
there  are  remains  of  great  extent.  Tiie  principal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  ol 
earth,  incloses  about  ICO  acres,  and  is  in  some  parts  nearly  12  feet  higli. 
Also  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  out  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  a})proach.  This  incloses  about  50  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
seven  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

“  On  the  elevated  point  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  jMiaini 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong 
defensive  works.” 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East  Fork 
with  the  Miami.  “  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  above  Round 
Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent-  On  the  Ea.st  Fork,  at 
its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the  principal 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned  ;  but  within,  it  dift'ers 
fi-om  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having  nine 
parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly  the 
figure  of  a  gridiron.” 

“  Furtlier  nj)  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  i-eniains ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  the  mouth  of  Todd’s 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Miami.  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  least  200 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  i-iver,  there  aie  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  by  a  raviim.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  but  in  one 
place,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  ground  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
18.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  liill ;  and  us  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  soutli- 
east,  and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  ami 
are  sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not 
opposite  to,  or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topographical 
peculiarities,  and  present,  therefore,  a  paradox  of  some  difficulty.”  Tliese 
worlts  inclose  almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chillicothe  passes  over  its  northern  part. 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  as 
wonderful  works.  “The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed 
entirely  of  undressed  freestone,  brought  chiefly  from  the  streams  250  feet 
l>elow,  and  laid  up  without  .mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort.  It  is  now,  like  all 
tlie  walls  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country, 
in  a  state  of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down 
by  an  earthquake,  not, a  single  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall.  In  several  places 
there  are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone.” 

Dr.  Harris,  in  1803,  very  accurately  describe  the  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  “The  largest  squ.tKE 
FORT,”  he  observes,  “by  some  called  the  town,  contains  40  acres,  enconijtassed 
by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  fix>m  25  to  36  in  breadth  at  tlie 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gate¬ 
ways.  The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  that  on  the 
side  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  wat,  formed  of  two 
parallel  walls  of  earth.  231  feet  distant  fi^m  each  other,  measuring  from  cen- 
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tre  to  centre.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  the  inside  are  21  feet  in 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  average  only  of  live 
feet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradum  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  reached  the  margin  of  tlje  river.  Its  walls  commence  at  60  feet 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
towards  the  river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  tlie  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  wails  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
comer,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  132  broad,  and  nine  feet 
high ;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  top,  equally  regular,  and  about  sLx  feet  in  width.  Near  the  south  wall  is 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south¬ 
east  comer  is  tlie  third  elevated  square,  108  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
witli  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall.  Towards  the  south-east 
is  A  SIMILAR  FORT,  Containing  20  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  and  at  each  comer.  These  openings  are  defended  with  circular  mounds.” 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can¬ 
not  interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  samene.ss  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  would  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dr. 
Harris  says,  “  You_  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts.”  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice 
the  most  prominent. 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  the  works  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificent  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
nearly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  Circleville  from  that  circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  Atwater,  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi¬ 
nally  1 138^  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  907i  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  3025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  tlie  town  of  Circleville  was  built. 
“The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probably  in  the  noithem  part  of  the 
fort,  w'here  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
pait  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be¬ 
tween  these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feet  at  least.”  At  the 
time  Mr.  Atwater  wrote  his  account,  (about  1819,)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  high.  This  fort 
had  eight  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de¬ 
fended  by  a  mound  four  or  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arranged  in  the 
most  exact  manner ;  equidistant  and  parallel.  The  circular  fort  had  but  one 
gateway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
the  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
semicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  lialf,  and  nearly  facing  the  pas¬ 
sage  w'ay  into  the  square  fort.  Just  without  the  square  fort,  upon  the  north 
side,  and  to  the  cast  of  the  centre  gateway  rises  a  large  mound.  In  the  op¬ 
posite  point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  These, 
probabl}',  were  the  places  of  burial.  As  the  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  have  supposed 
they  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them  ;  their  variation  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  compass;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can 
establish  nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  dhection. 
“  What  surprised  me,”  says  my  authority,  “  on  measuring  these  forts,  was  the 
exact  manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square  ;  so  that 
after  every  effort,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  their 
measurement,  we  found  that  it  was  impossible.” 
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As  it  is  not  my  design  to  waste  time  in  conjectures  upon  the  authors  of 
these  antiquities,  or  tiie  remoteness  of  tlie  period  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
structed,  1  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  after  an  observation  upon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  tiie  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  (piestioned,  when  we 
know  from  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  ot  the  age  of 
neai’  500  years;  and  from  tiie  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  no  forest  ti*ees  of  the  present  day  appear  older  than  those  upon  the 
very  works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Licking,  very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  inuch 
so  as  any  in  the  west.  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  ob¬ 
servable,  respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  square  ones  having  sev¬ 
eral,  but  the  round  ones  only  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  New'ark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer¬ 
ous  wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  “  There  ai-e,”  says  JMr.  Atwater,  “  at  lejist  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  ai-e  now  more  than  20  feet  deep.”  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry, 
and  southwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing 
about  40  acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
In  or  near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises,  like  a  sugai’-loaf| 
from  12  to  15  feet.  Near  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  wliose  walls 
are  of  earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of 
forts,  although  Mr.  Atwater  says  he  does  not  believe  they  were  ever  construct¬ 
ed  for  defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the 
most  extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de¬ 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu¬ 
tion,  even  were  the  space  of  time  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is 
■eutirely  wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some 
European  articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works; 
but  few  persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  tlic 
same  kind  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  w^hich  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  liavc 
been,  or  other  pereons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such  ;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  tlie  iuhai)itaiit8 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  tlte  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  “  Inscribed  Rock,”  as  it  is  called,  at  Dighton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  mile.s  below 
tiie  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  (loiibt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  half-fortncd 
animals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet  Tbe  wliiiu- 
sical  conjectures  of  many  persons  about  the  origin  of  the  inscription,  might 
amuse,  but  could  not  instruct ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  an 
account  of  them. 
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A  stone,  once  thought  to  contain  some  marvellous  inscription,  was  deposit¬ 
ed  a  few  years  since  in  the  Antiquarian  Hall  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
quartz  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  in  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  found  in  half  the  farmers’  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  a  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  called  Wilson’s  or  ^larder’s  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  have  attracted  gi^t  attention.  It  was  very  early  possessed  by 
one  Wilson,  who  lived  in  it  wth  his  family.  He  at  length  turned  robber,  and, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  him,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  offered  foi-  his  appreheiision.  Never  having  had  any  ch’awings  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opmion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
these  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  sanqe  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  In¬ 
dian  manitos  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  Powhatan. 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed¬ 
ded  in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St.  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  coinmon  man  of  our  times,  un- 
accufstomed  to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impressions,  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discover 
themselves,  and  not  by  their  absence. 

\  revi(iw  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it 
w'ould  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in 
commentaries;  unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
nature  of  this  we  are  upon,  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  write 
volumes  about  Shein,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts, 
is  a  most  ludicrous,  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  had  said,  it  is  an 
argument  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
wdiich  we  have  been  speaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  bad  ar¬ 
rived  within  40°  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundaiy  north,)  it 
is  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40°  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps.  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people  ?  To  defend  them¬ 
selves  from  wild  beasts,  or  from  one  another  ?  With  this  matter,  however,  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  antiquities  of  the  north,  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
same  works  ;  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  tliey  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  aud  hence  the  remains  which  they  left  are  proportionate 
to  their  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
ruins  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana- 
huac,  called  Cholula,  or  Chlolula,  which  to  this  day  is  about  164  feet  in  i^erpen- 
dicular  height,  whose  base  occupies  a  square,  the  side  of  which  measures  1450 
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feet.  Upon  this  the  Mexicans  had  an  immense  wooden  temple  when  Cortez 
overrun  their  empire.  A  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Cholula,  in  Puebla, 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Beckys  Gazetteer  of  Illinois, 
that  thei’e  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St  Louis,  a  mound  600  yards  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  90  feet  in  height  Mount  .loliet,  so  named  li-oin 
the  Sieur  Joliet,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  is 
a  most  distinguished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  600  yards  west  ot  the 
River  des  Plaines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  com])uted 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sides  are 
so  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  difficulty.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  plain,  from 
which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  smrounding  country.  It  seems 
to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  wliich  it  stands.  I.ake 
Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile  in 
length. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  savages  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationaiy.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  die 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west.  This  is  similar  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  “ancient  pottery,”  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  “  It  is  common, 
in  digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  jiot- 
tery,  and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  earthenware,  at  great  depths  below"  the 
surface.  One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  preserved 
by  a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and 
was  of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  gallons.” 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  time,  in  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  w’onderful  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  exam¬ 
ination  it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  dcjrths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de¬ 
posited  tliei-e  for  three,  fom-,  or  five  hundred  yeai-s !  Dr.  McMurtne  relates,  in  his 
“  Sketches  of  Louisville,”  that  an  ir-on  hatchet  was  found  beneatli  the  roots  of 
d  tree  at  Shippingspoi-t,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  douiit 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  becau.se 
“no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found.” 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  same 
author  says,  “  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fact  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  sliiucs 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  re¬ 
mains  himself,  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  un¬ 
doubted  veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  w  ho  dis¬ 
covered  the  ruins,  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  when  about  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in 
upon  them,  ^d  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  reti-eat 

“  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St.  Francis,”  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  lieen  discovered  by  a  IMr.  Savage,  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  He  found  its  walls  still  standing  in  some  places,  and  “part  of  the  walls 
of  a  citadel,  built  of  bricks,  cemerded  by  mortar.”  Upon  some  of  these  ruins 
were  trees  growing  whose  annual  rings  numi)ered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks, 
says  Dr.  McMurtrie,  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches;  and 
they  were  “composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twisted  straw,  of 
regular  figui-es,  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the  sun.” 

Mr.  Priest,  in  his  “  American  Antiquities,”  mentions  the  ruins  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St.  Louis;  but  from  what  he 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determine  w  hat  tliose  niins  are  composed  of. 
After  pointing  out  the  site  of  them,  he  continues,  “Here  is  situated  one  of 
those  }>yramids,  which  is  150  rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  100  feet 
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high.”  lie  speaks  of  “  cities,”  but  describes  pyramids  and  mounds.  If  there 
be  any  thing  like  the  works  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  different  from 
what  is  commdh  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  they  should  not  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have 
for  50  years  passed  by  them,  Mr.  Brackenrid^e  speaks  of  the  antiquities  at 
this  place,  but  does  not  say  any  thing  about  cities.  He  observes,  “  The  most 
remarkable  appearances  are  two  groups  of  mounds  or  pyramids,  the  one 
about  10  miles  above  Cahokia,  the  other  nearly  the  same  distance  below  it, 
which,  in  all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  westem  side  also  contains  a 
considerable  number. 

“  A  more  minute  description  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visited  in  the 
fall  of  1811,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  all.  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis,  and  after  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width,  entered  an  extensive  open,  plain.  In  15  minutes, 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  shape, 
and  at  a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  through  a  meadow. 
One  of  the  largest  which  I  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at 
the  bottom,  the  form  nearly  square,  though  it  had  evidently  undergone  con- 
siderahle  alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  with 
an  area  sufiicient  to  contain  several  hundred  men.” 

When  Mr.  Baiiram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  “The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendiculai’,  and  the  ro¬ 
tunda  on  tlie  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fabric  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  about  60  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,”  Mr 
Bartram  continues,  “it  may  be  proper  to  obsei-ve,  that  this  mount,  on  which 
the  "rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps 
was  raised  for  another  purpose.  ‘The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  ignorant 
as  we  are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were 
raised ;  they  have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount 
to  no  more  than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark;  but  they 
have  a  tradition  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they  found 
them  in  much  the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefathers 
arrived  from  the  west  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  country,  after  vanquish¬ 
ing  the  nations  of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these 
mounts  Avhen  they  took  possession  of  the  countiy,  the  former  possessors  de¬ 
livering  the  same  story  concerning  them.” 

Hence  it  is  to  be  obsei-ved  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  conceiving  them  are  the 
same  also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Clierokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
most  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob¬ 
long  square,  and  was  about  40  feet  high,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  its  base,  and  tapered  gradually  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  veiy 
remarkable  about  this  jiillar  is  ^at,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  white  traders  could  give  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Barb'am  made 
of  the  Indians  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  given  as  when  questioned 
about  the  mounds ;  viz.  that  their  ancestors  found  it  there,  and  the  people  that 
those  ancestors  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular 
when  reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  when  the '  same  account  is 
given  concerning  perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspicion  is  seen 
lurking  in  the  back  ground.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed 
that  no  trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  Was  made,  (pin.  palustris)  were 
to  be  found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

hiihe  great  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed)  upon  the  pill^  and 
walls,  various  paintings  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  his¬ 
torical  legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  affairs.  “  They  are,”  obsei-ves 
Mr.  Bartram,  “extremely  picturesque  or  caricature,  as  mefrin  a  variety  of  at- 
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titudes,  some  Jurlicrous  enough,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  ani* 
mal,  as  those  of  a  duck,  turkey,  bear,  fox,  wolfj  buck,  &c.  and  again  those 
kind^  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  designs  are 
not  iJl  executed ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well-proportioned.  Tlie  pillars 
supporting  the  front  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square,  are  ingeni¬ 
ously  formed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwards; 
the  Ottasses  being  of  the  Snake  tribe.” 

In  the  fourth  book  of  this  work  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  high¬ 
ways  in  Florida.  Mr.  Bartram  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  particidar 
manner,  upon  the  St.  John’s  River.  As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  those  of  a 
man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer  here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
antiquities  of  the  country  he  visited.  “  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe  as  iny 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen,  discover  the  least  signs  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world  ;  yet  evidently  betray  eveiy  sign  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity.” 

The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  different  people  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  same  subject ;  it  shows  how  futile  it  is  for  us  to  spend 
time  in  speculating  upon  such  matters.  And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
time  enough  to  build  theories  after  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add 
nothing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write 
forever  about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews ;  but  if  the  time 
which  has  been  spent  in  this  manner,  had  been  devoted  to  some  useful  pur¬ 
suit,  some  useful  object  would  have  been  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
one  object,  nevertheles.s,  is  clearly  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleading  or  con¬ 
founding  the  understandings  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  led  to  make 
these  observations  to  put  the  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of,  or  accounts  from 
various  authors,  who  imagine  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came#to  America  7  or  800 
years  ago.  It  is  as  truly  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  observe 
how  many  persons  had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In¬ 
dians,  about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph,  I  offer  what  ]\Ir.  Brackemidge  says 
upon  this  matter.  “That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,”  he  observes,  “at  present, 
on  this  continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Dr.  Barton  has  taken  great  pains  to  as¬ 
certain  the  languages  spoken  by  those  tribes  east  of  the  iMississif)})!,  and  the 
Welsh  finds  no  place  amongst  them  ;  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known ;  we  have  had  iiiter- 
com^e  with  them  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  tlie  year  1798,  a  young 
Welshman  of  the  name  of  Evans  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with 
Mahey,  and  remained  two  yeara  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  both  the  ancient 
and  modern  Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river 
and  New  Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen.”  This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclu¬ 
sive  enough. 

Mr.  Pc^  in  his  “  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,”  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it.  I  shall  never¬ 
theless  use  it  After  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  Illinois,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  :  “  Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incoirect 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon 
western  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  respects 
qualified  to  explore  this  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  to¬ 
gether,  and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  forti¬ 
fications,  horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  the  “olden  time,” 
will  find  very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  savages,  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  race  of  Indians.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Conduct  of  the  early  voyagers  towards  the  Indians. — Some  account  of  the  individuals 
Donacona — Jigona — Tasquantum,  or  Squanto — Dehamda — Skettwarroes — Assacu- 
met — Manila — Pechmo — Manopet — Pekenimne — Sakaweston^Epanmo — Manawet 
— Wanape —  Coneconam. 

The  first  voyagers  to  a  country  were  anxious  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
accounts,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newly-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  suited  to  that  object  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  off 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  tliis  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  time,  learn  from  tnem  the  value 
of  the  country  from  whence  they  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibly  earned 
away,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  tlu-ough  ovei*persuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  distance  and  u^e  they  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
strangers ;  which  was  not  always  as  it  should  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  ill  used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  countiy,  were  prepared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangei-s  of  the  same  color,  that  chanced  to  come  among 
tliem. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
Finceiite  Tanez  Pinzon,  a  captain  under  Columbus,  kidnapped  four  natives, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columbus  took  them  from 
him,  and  restored  them  to  thek  friends.  In  this  first  voyage  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

There  were  tliree  natives  pi'csented  to  Henry  VII.  by  Sebastum  Cabot,  in 
1509,  which  he  had  taken  from  Ne-wToundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  the  notice  of  historians, 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  “  they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
lived  on  raw  flesh ;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,]  were  seen  in 
tlie  king’s  court  clotlied  like  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  discerned  from 

*  My  present  concern  not  being  with  the  Indians  of  Soutli  America,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  tlie 
reader  to  a  little  work  lately  published,  entitled  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  in  which  all 
the  prominent  facts  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Spanieirds  towards  them  will  be  found 
stated. 
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Englishmen.”#  These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  Englandf  They 
were  brought  to  the  English  court  “in  their  country  habit,  and  spoke  a 
language  never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country.”  $ 

The  French  discovered  the  River  St-  Lawrence  in  lo08,  and  the 
of  tlie  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Fans,  umch 
were  the  firat  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  pen  how 
many  they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  tlie  aecoimts  of  this  voyage. 
The  name  of  this  captain  was  Thomas  Auiert.^  ,  *  • 

John  Verazzini,  in  &e  service  of  France,  in  1524,  sailed  along  the  Amenc^ 
coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  “20  of  his  men  Imided,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  beiore  tlieiu, 
but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  hi  tlie  high  with  a 

young  woman  about  18  yeai-s  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys  with  her.  The  young  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  tlie 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  ofiered  her  sometiiing  to- eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  it.  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  them,  hut  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  away  wdtli  theni.”|| 
The  name  of  New  France  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Verazzini  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  by  tlie 
Indians. 

Few  of  the  early  voyagers  were  better  than  demi  savages,  for  they  would 
retaliate  upon  the  Indians  as  though  they  had  been  on  equal  footing  with  them, 
in  respect  to  their  own  ideas  of  justice.  When  Capt.  Hudson  di^qvered  and 
sailed  up  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  the  most  flagrant  injustice  was 
committed  on  the  Indians  by  some  of  his  men.  To  set  that  affair  in  a  clear 
light  before  the  reader,  we  will  give  the  following  passages  from  tlie  journal  of 
Robert  Juet,  one  of  the  voyage. 

1609,  Sept.  6.  Our  master  sent  John  Caiman  with  four  men  to  sound  the 
river,  four  leagues  distant,  which  they  did,  but  in  their  return  to  the  ship,  they 
were  set  upon  by  Indians  in  two  canoes,  to  the  number  of  26 ;  iu  which  affair 
John  Colman  was  killed  by  an  an-ow  shot  into  his  throat,  and  two  others  were 
wounded.  The  next  day  Cphmn  was  bmied  on  a  point  of  land  which  to  this 
day  bears  his  name. 

What  offence,  if  any,  was  given  to  the  Indians  to  provoke  tliis  attack  from 
them,  can  never  be  discovered;  but  firom  the  course  of  proceedhigs  of  Hudson’s 
men,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  oflfence  of  some  kind  on  their  part. 

Sept.  8.  The  people  came  on  board  us,  and  brought  tobacco  and  Indian 
wheat,  to  exchange  for  knives  and  beads,  and  ofiered  us  no  violence.  So  w'e, 
fitting  up  our  boat,  did  mark  them,  to  see  if  they  would  make  any  show  of  the 
deatli  of  our  man,  but  they  did  not. 

Sept.  9.  In  the  morning  two  great  canoes  came  on  board  full  of  men ;  one 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  dtiier  ui  show  of  buying  knives  to  betray  ns; 
but  we  perceived  their  intention.  We  took  two  of  them,  to  have  kept  them, 
and  put  red  coats  on  tliem,  and  would  not  sufier  the  others  to  come  near  us, 
and  soon  after  the  canoes  leave  them.  Immediately  nvo  other  natives  emne 
on  board  us ;  one  we  took,  and  let  the  other  go,  but  he  soou  escaped  by  jump¬ 
ing  overboard. 

*  Rapiu’s  Hist.  England,  i.  685.  ed.  fol. 

+  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berkely.  Instead  of  England,  however,  he  says  Europe : 
but,  by  saying  the  six,  which  Columbus  bad  before  t^en  from  St.  Salvador,  made  their 
escape,  he  shows  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  afif^.  Hear  Herrera 

“  En  suitie  de  cela,  [that  is,  after  Columbus  had  replied  to  the  king's  letter  about  a  second 
voyage,]  il  [Columbus]  partU  pour  oiler  h  Barceltme  auec  sept  Indieru,  parce  que  les  autret 
cstoient  moris  en  cliemin.  B  ftt  porter  auepu  bey  aes  perroquets  verds,  et  de  rouges,  et 
d' metres  chases  dignes  d’ admiration  qui  WauoiuTd  ianuds  etU  vettSs  en  Bspagne.”  Hist,  des 
Indes  Occident,  i.  102.  Ed.  1660, 3  tomes,  4to.  See  also  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  15.  ed.  1761, 

V.  fol. ;  Robertson,  America,  i.  94.  ed.  1778,  4u). 

+  Bcrkely's  Nax-al  Hist.  Brit.  268.  ed.  1756,  fol.  and  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  191. 

^  Forster,  432.  B  Ibid.  434, 435. 
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Sept.  11.  The  ship  had  uow  anchored  at  considerable  distance  up  the 
river.  The  people  of  the  country  caiue  on  lioai-d,  making  show  of  love,  and 
gave  us  tobacco  and  Indian  wheat. 

Sept.  12.  This  moruiug  there  came  eight-aud-twenty  canoes  full  of  men, 
women  and  children  to  betray  us;  but  we  saw  their  uitent,  and  suffered  none 
of  them  to  come  on  board.  They  have  great  tobacco  pipes  of  yellow' 
copper,  and  pots  of  earth  to  dress  their  meat  in. 

That  the  Indimis  came  “  to  betray  them,”  with  their  women  and  children, 
was  a  mistaken  notion  of  our  voyagers,  but  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  these  people.  It  is,  and  always  has  been  their  miiversai 
custom  to  send  away  or  leave  at  home  tlieir  families  when  they  go  out  upon 
an  expedition. 

SeiJt.  15.  Hudson  sails  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  “passing  by  high 
mountains,”  probably  the  high  lands  of  West  Point.  This  morning  'the  two 
captive  savages  got  out  of  a  port  of  the  ship  and  made  their  escape. 

Sept,  18.  The  master’s  mate  went  on  shore  with  an  old  Indian,  a  sachem 
of  the  country,  who  took  him  to  his  house  and  treated  him  kindly. 

Oct.  1.  The  ship,  having  fallen  down  the  river  “  seven  miles  below  the 
mountains,”  comes  to  anchor.  One  man  in  a  canoe  kept  hanging  under  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  and  w  oiUd  not  be  driven  off.  He  soon  contrived  to  climb 
up  by  tlie  rudder,  and  got  into  the  cabin  window,  wliich  had  been  left  open, 
fi-om  which  he  stole  a  pillow,  two  shirts,  and  two  bandoleers..  The  mate  shot 
him  in  tlie  breast  and  killed  him.  Many  othei-s  were  in  canoes  about  the  ship, 
who  immediately  fled,  and  some  jumped  overboard.  A  boat  manned  from 
the  ship  pursued  them,  and  coming  up  wdth  one  in  the  water,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  endeavored  to  overaet  it ;  at  which  one  in  the  boat 
cut  off  his  hands  with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned. 

Oct.  2.  They  fall  domi  seven  leagues  fai-ther,  and  anchor  again.  Then,  says 
Jicet,  came  one  of  the  savages  tliat  swam  away  fi*om  us  at  our  going  up  the 
river,  with  many  otliers,  thmking  to  ben*ay  us,  but  we  suffered  none  of  them 
to  enter  our  ship.  Whereupon  two  canoes,  full  of  men  with  their  bows  and 
tuTows,  shot  at  us  after  our  stem  ;  in  recompense  whereof  we  discharged  six 
muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them.  Then  above  an  hundred  of  them 
came  to  a  point  of  land  to  shoot  at  us.  There  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,  and 
killed  two  of  them;  whereupon  the  rest  fled  into  the  woods.  Yet  they 
manned  off  another  canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I 
sliot  at  it  also  a  falcon,  and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our 
men,  with  their  muskets,  killed  tliree  or  four  more  of  them. 

Tims  ai'e  recorded  tlie  Indian  ev'ents  of  Hudson's  voyage  in  the  River 
Manna-hata,  (as  he  learned  its  name,)  in  1609. 

Donacona,  a  chief  upon  the  River  Sl  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  James  Cartier,  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
his  people ;  to  repay  which,  Cartier,  “  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force,” 
carried  hhn  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Notwithstanding,  Cartier 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  Agona,  the  successor  of 
Donacona,  and  exclianged  presents  widi  him,  probably  reconciling  hun  by 
some  plausible  account  of  the  absence  of  Donacona. 

Tasquantum,  or  Tisquantu7n,  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt.  George  JVaymouth,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  known  aftenvards 
to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called  'Squanto  or 
'Squantum,  by  abbreviation.  The  narues  of  the  other  four  were  Manida, 
Skettwarroes,  Dehamda  and  Assacumet. 

Although  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  tune, 
it  is  evident  that  lie  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no 
other  natives,  at  that  time  in  England,  but  these  five. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  says,  Waymouth,  “falling  short  of  his  course,  [in 
seeking  tlie  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America, 
called  Pemmaquid,  from  whence  be  brought  five  of  the  natives.”  “  And  it  so 
pleased  our  great  God  that  ”  Waymouih,  on  his  return  to  England,  “  came  mto 
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die  hai-bor  of  Plymoudi,  where  I  then  commanded.”  Three* * * §  of  whose 
natives,  namely,  Manida,  Skettioarroes  and  Tasquantum,  “I  seized  upon. 
They  weie  all  of  one  nation,  but  of  several  parts,  and  several  taniilies.  riiis 
accident  must  be  acknowledged  the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot 
and  giving  life  to  all  our  plantations.” 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  luitives,  he  soon  understood  enough  by  dicni 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  estabUsh  a  belief  that  it  W£is  ol 
great  value ;  not  perhaps  nxaking  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  home.  And 
Sir  Ferdinandb  adds,  “  After  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I 
observed  in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and 
in  all  theh  cariiages,  manifest  shows  of  great  civility,  far  fi'orn  die  mdeuess 
of  our  common  people.  And  die  longer  I  conversed  with  them,  the  better 
hope  they  gave  me  of  those  paits  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our 
uses;  especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  rivei’s,  stately  islands,  and  safe 
haihors,  those  paits  abounded  with,  being  die  special  rnai'ks  I  leveled  at  as  tiie 
only  want  our  nation  met  wddi  in  all  their  navigations  along  that  coast.  And 
having  kept  diem  full  three  years,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what 
great  rivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  tlieiii, 
what  power  diey  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,”  &c. 

Thus  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  country.  Sir  Ferdirmndo  got  ready 
“a  sliip  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessaries”  for  a  voyage  to  America,  ;uid 
sent  as  her  captain  Sir.  Henry  Chalhung,]  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  his 
Indians.  The  names  of  these  were  Assacumet  and  Manida.  Chalons,  having 
been  taken  sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  altered  his  com*se,  and  lost 
some  time  in  the  West  Indies.  After  being  able  to  proceed  northward,  he 
departed  from  Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  luid 
earned  into  Spain,  “  where  their  ship  and  goods  were  confiscate,  themselves 
made  prisoners,  the  voyage  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost.”  One, 
however,  Assacumet,  was  afterwai'ds  recovered,  if  not  the  otlier.  This  voyage 
of  Chalons  was  in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  J  had  agi*eed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  Chalons,  w'hich  w'as  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his 
being  taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  says,  “  It 
pleased  the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  despatch  Capt. 
[Martha]  Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  Capt.  Challoungef' 
“but  not  heai'ing  by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a 
perfect  disco.veiy  of  all  those  rivei’s  and  hai-boi-s,”  “  brings  with  him  the  most 
exact  discovery  of  dial  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  best  able  to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present,  [time,] 
which,  with  his  relation  of  the  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the 
loid  chief  justice,  and  us  all  that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our 
first  disaster)  we  set  up  our  resolutions  to  follow  it  widx  eftect.” 

D.ekamda  and  Skettwarroes  were  with  Prin§  in  this  voj'dge,  and  were,  tvitli- 
out  doubt,,  his  most  efficient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast.  It  appears  from 
Gorges,  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  justice,  who  we  suppose  had 
considered  him  his  prope^,lj  and  Skettwarroes  by  himself.  They  returned 
again  to  England  with  Prin. 

*  It  seems,  frovn  this  part  of  liis  narrative,  that  he  had  but  three  of  Ihem,  but,  from.  subseq;icat 
passages,  it  appears  he  had  tliem  all.  See  also  Atnerica  painted  to  the  Life. 

t  Challens,  by  some.  Gorges  has  him,  sometimes,  ChaloKns,  Chalon,  &c. 

tThe  same  who  presided  at  the  t/ial  of  Sir,  IV.JtiUegh  and  bis  associates,  in  1603.  See 
Prince’s  Worthies  o/^avon,  672,  673.  Fuller,  b  hisvVorthies  of  England,  ii.  284,  says, 

“  Travelers  owed  their  safely  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  after  his  death,  which 
happened  Anno  Domini  16*  thinking,  no  doubt,  be  bad  much  enlightened  his  reader  by 
definitely  stating  tliat  Sir  Mtn  Popham  died  some  lime  within  a  hundred  The  severity 

referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importunbg  King  James  not  to.  pardon  so  many  robbers  and 
thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  contempUble,  and  “  which  made  him 
more  sparing  afterward." 

§  Gorges,  one  of  the  main  springs  of  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the  account  we  give, 
make.s  no  mention  of  any  other  obtain  accompanyfing  him;  yet  Dr.  Holmes’s  authorities, 
Annals,  i.  123,  led  him  to  record  Thomas  Hanam  as  the  performer  of  this  voyage.  And  a 
writer  of  1622  s^s.  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Haman,  went  commander  Priim 
master.  See  2  Col  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  tx.  3.  This  agrees  with  the  account  oV  Gorges  the 
younger.  ® 

I  He  had  probably  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  Ferdhumio. 
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The  next  year,  1607,  these  two  natives  piloted  tlie  first  New  England  colony 
to  the  mouth  of  Sagadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.  They  left  England 
30  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  August  following.  “  As  soon  as  the 
president  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the 
provisions,  he  despatched  away  Captain  Gilbert,  ^vith  Sfdtwarres  his ,  guide, 
for  the  thorough  discover}'  of  die  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where  he  found  civil  entertainment, 
and  kind  respects,  fai'  from  bnitish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly 
became  familiar  friends,  es})eciaUy  by  the  means  of  Dehamda  and  SkUioairers.''^ 
So  as  die  president  was  eamesdy  intreated  by  Sassenotv,  Aberemet,  and  othei-s, 
the  principal  Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  gi-eat  lords,)  to  go  to  theBashabas, 
who  it  seems  was  their  king.”  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse 
weather,  from  that  joiuney,  and  thus  die  promise  to  do  so  was  unhitentionally 
broken,  “much  to  the  grief  of  those  Sagamores  that  were  to  attend  him.  The 
Bashebas,  notwithstanding,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  mvn  son  to  visit 
him,  and  to  heat  a  trade  with  him  for  furs.” 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  dais  first 
colony  of  New  England.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-house,  contain¬ 
ing  most  of  their  supplies,  by  fii*e,  in  die  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
death  of  Lord  Popliam.  It  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  beginning  was 
auspicious ;  but  tlvese  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president, 
broke  doNvn  their  resolutions.  ^  many  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a 
ship  with  supiilies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  countiy, 
which  tliey  did  in  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  Skeitwairoes 
there  is  no  mention,  but  they  probably  remained  in  the  countiy  widi  then' 
friends,  unless  the  passage  Avhich  we  shall  hereafter  extract,  be  construed  to 
mean  difterently.-) 

To  return  to  T^quardum.  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
the  cotemporary  writers  in  respect  to  diis  chief,  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name — one  earned 
away  by  IVaymouth,  and  the  other  by  Hunt  From  a  critical  examination  of 
the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  earned  away 
by  IVaymouth,  as  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
abovc-t  It  is  impossible  that  Sir  Ferdinando  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
,  the  nmnes  of  those  he  received  from  Waymouth.  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  Hunt  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  they  kidnapped  until 
nine  years  after  Udymovth's  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Squantum, 
having  j-ctunicd  home  from  the  service  of  Gorges,  went  again  to  England 
with  some  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  with  Hunt  But  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  was  but  one  of  the  name,  and  his  being  canied  away  an  error 
of  inadvertence. 

Patuxet,  afterward  called  Plimouth,  was  the  place  of  residence  of  Squantum., 
Avho,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  pei-son  that  escaped  the  gi'eat  plague  of  which 
,  we  shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  Massasoit ;  wLere,  at  the  same  time, 
we  shall  take  up  again  the  life  of  Squantum,  whose  history  is  so  intimately 
,,  connected  avith  it. 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edivard  Harlow^  avas  sent  “  to  discover  an  He 
supposed  about  Cape  Cod,”  w  ho  “  falling  Avith  Monagigan,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  He  but  the  maiue ;  tliere  [at  Monhigon  Island]  they  detained 
three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  Pechmo,  Monopet  and  Pekenimne,  but 
Pechmo  leapt  ouerboard,  and  got  away  ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorts,, 
cut  their  Boat  trom  tlieir  sterne,  got  her  on  shore,  and  so  filled  her  wUh  sand 
,  anil  guarded  her  Avith  boAves  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her.’^ 
if  This  exploit  of  Pechmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.  To  have  got 

*  They  had  “  seated  themselves  in  a  peninsula,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  [Sa^ada- 
hockj  where  they  built  a  fortress  to  defend  themselves  &om  their  enemies,  which  they  Mmed 
St.  George.’’  America  painted  to  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Esq.,  p.  19.  ^ 

f  .  t  See  life  Massasoit. 

,  t  U  is  plain,  from  Prince,  Chron.  134,  that  his  authors  had  confounded  the  names  of  these 
,  .Indians  one  with  another. 

151m  $  Vlorges  is  probably  wrong  in  calling  him  Henry  HarUy. 

(W  liCapt.Smitb’3&en.Hirt.iV.  E«g.  ^ 
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under  the  stern  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cutthig  away  tmd  canying  oft*  their  boat,  Avas 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  say  tlie  least,  as  that  perfonned  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countrj  nian  Decatur. 

From  Monhigon  Harlotv,  proceeding  soutlnvard,  fell  in  with  an  islajid 
called  then  by  the  Intlians  JVohono.  From  this  place  “  they  tooke  Sakaivcs- 
ton,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wais 
of  Bohemia.”*  Whether  he  ever  returned  aa'B  are  not  told.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Capoge,  [Martha’s  Viuc'yanl.] 
Here  “tliey  tooke  Coneconam  mid  Epenotv”  and  “so,  with  fiue  Saluages,  they 
returned  for  England.” 

Epenoiv,  or,  as  some  Avrote,  Epanow,  seems  to  have  been  niuch  such  a 
chai'acter  as  Pechmo — artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sh  Fcrdinamlo  Gorges 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  this  native,  hi  as  far  lus  it 
relates  tohishavmg  been  brought  aAvay  by  Hunt.  For  Harlow's  voyage  was 
in  1611,  and  Epanow  aaos  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod  with  Captain  Hobson,  in 
1614,  some  months  before  Hunt  left. 

A-s  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Avriter  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writers 
as  Smith,  Goi-ges,  &c.  speak,  the  leader  perhaps  would  not  pai'don  him  aa  ore 
he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquahitance  of  tlie  interesting  Epanow  says 
of  him.  Hear,  then.  Sir  Ferdinando  : — 

“  While  I  Avas  laborhig  by  Avhat  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Henry  Harlc^  unto  me,  bringing  Avitli  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  CapaAvick,  a  place  seated  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Cod,  Avhose  name  Avas  Epenewe,  a  person  of  goodly  statui’e,  sliong  and  Avell 
proportioned.  This  man  Avas  taken  upon  tlie  main,  [by  force,]  Avith  sonic 
others  by  a  ship  of  London  tliat  endeavored  to  sell  them  for  riaves  in  Spaiiie, 
but  being  undei-stood  that  they  Avere  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  uiiajit 
for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  Avith  tliem,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  Avherein  they  exprest  more  vi’orth  tlian  those  that  bi-ought  them  to  the 
mai-ket,  who  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  Avas  at  that  time  in  truA'cl  for 
setling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  tm  act  much  teudiiig 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  that  pait  of  the  countries,  as  it  sliiill 
further  appear.  How  Capt.  Harley  came  to  bo  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  otliers  hoAV  be  had  been  sliown  in  Lomion  for 
a  Avonder.  It  is  true  { as  I  have  said)  he  Avas  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  asiieet, 
stout  and  sober  hi  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  IjkI 
those  that  Avondered  at  hhn,  Wbucome,  welcosie  ;  this  beuig  the  last  and  hot 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  that  Avas  noAv  groAvn  out  of  the  people’s  aaoikIi'I'. 
The  captahi,  falling  further  into  Ins’ familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaiularioe 
and  friendship  Avith  those  subject  to  the  Bashaba,  Avhom  the  captain  avcII  kiioAV,  j 
being  himself  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  jiistiro, 
[Pophmn,]  and  by  tliat  means  understood  much  of  his  language,  found  out 
the  place  of  his  birth,”  &.c. 

Before  proceeding  witli  the  history  of  Epanow,  tlie  account  of  Cajrt.  Thomas 
Hunt's  voyage  should  be  related ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  Avas  chiefly  owuig 
to  his  perfidy  that  the  Indians  of  NeAv  England  were  become  so  ho.stile  to  tlio 
voyageiu  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  Ave  have  already  said)  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  untd  after  Epanow  had  escaped  out  of  the  liando 
of  the  English.  Capt.  John  Smith  Avas  in  company  Avith  Hunt,  and  aac  Avill 
hear  him  relate  the  Avhole  transaction.  After  stating  tliat  they  arrived  at  Mod- 
higon  in  April,  1614, §  spent  a  long  time  in  nydug  to  catch  AAhales  Avitliout 
success ;  and  as  “  for  gold,  it  was  rather  the  mastcFs  device  to  get  a  voyage, 
tliat  projected  it;”  that  for  trifles  tliey  got  “near  11000  beaver  skin.s,  100 


•  Capt.  Smith’s  Gen.  Hist.  N.  Eng. 

t  Perhaps  not  the  Capt.  Harlow  before  menliooed.  Iboogh  Prince  thinks  Gorges  means  him. 
j  If  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  by  Hmd,  zr,  1  suppose,  be  sets  the  number  higher  than 
others.  His  grandson,  F.  Gorges,  in  Amenta  Paint  6i.c.,  says  24  was  the  numl)er  seiied 
by  HutU. 

$  Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tantum  with  him  in  this  voyage,  whom  he  set  on  sliorc  ai 
Cape  Cod. 
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martin,  and  as  many  otters,  the  most  of  them  witliin  the  distance  of  20  leagues,” 
and  his  own  departure  for  Europe,  Capt.  Smith  proceeds : — 

“  The  other  ship  staid  to  lit  herself  for  Spain  with  the  dry  fish,  which  was 
sold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  quintals  and  a 
half — But  one  Thamaa  Hunt,-  the  master  of  this  ship,  { when  1  was  gone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keej)  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few 
merchants  more  might  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and-profit  of  this 
country,  betrayed  four-arid-twenty  of  those  poor  salvages  aboard  his  ship,  and 
most  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  us^e  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
carried  them  with  him  to  3Ialaga  :  and  there,  for  a  little  private  gain,  sold  these 
silly  salvages  for  rials  of  eight ;  but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  after  from  any 
more  employment  to  those  parts,” 

F.  Gorges  the  younger  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of.  Hunt's  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  intimates  that  it  w'as  on  account  of  Hurd’s 
selling  tlic  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  havmg  got  into 
England  befoi'e  Epanow  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  his  escape, 
and  consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  voyage  ;  whereas  the  latter.  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando,  does  not  attribute  it  to  that.  We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this 
interesting  Mbject : — 


“  The  reasons  of  my  undertaking  ifie  employmeni  for  the  island  of  Capawick. 

“At  the  time  this  new  savage.  \Epanoid\  came  unto  me,  I  had  recovered 
Assacumet,  one  of  the  natives  I  ^nt  with  Capt.  Chalownes  in  his  unliappy 
cmplojTiient,  with  whom  I  lodged  Epenaic,  Avho  at  the  first  hardly  understood 
one  the  other’s  speech,  till  after  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  nortliem  and  southern  people,  so  that  1 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
aceoimt  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
faithfully  performed  it.” 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanoio  and  Assacumet  had  contrived  a  plan 
of  escape  before  tliey  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  English 
most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  had  at  a  certain 
place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended  dis¬ 
covery  were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are  now 
to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  seen.  Sir  Ferdinando  does  not  speak  as  though  he  had 
been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods.  Gold,  it 
has  been  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  which  Epanow  was  -to  pilot  the 
English.  Gorges  proceeds  : — 

“  They  [Capt.  Hobson  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  them  Epenow,  Assaconut,  and  Jf  anape,*  another  native  of  those 
part.s  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,!  for  my  bettei:  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
whore  Epenow  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine, 
no  doubt,]  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard  ;  some  of  them 
Itririg  his  brothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  after  they  had 
communed  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
their  canoes,  j)romising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  again,  and  bring 
KoiTie  trfide  w'ith  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared)  had  contracted 
with  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  his  escape  without  performing  what  he 
had  undertaken,  being  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.  For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 


**  Doubtless  the  same  called  by  others  ManawH,  who,  it  would  seem  from  ]Mr.  Hubbard, 
{  Ui'U.  A',  f./tg.  39.)  diet!  before  Epanmv  escaped,  •“  soon  after  the  ship's  arrival.” 

+  How  he  came  there,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  off,  of 
whom  no  mention  is  made.  I’his  was  unquestionably  the  case,  for  when  it  came  to  be  a 
common  thing-  for  vessels  to  bring  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  be  made 
of  Ihcin,  especially  if  ihet’  went  voluntarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  secrets  of  his  country,*  he  was  sure  to  Ii|ve  his  brains  knockt  out 
as  soon  as  he  came  asiiore  ^  for  that  cause  I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  tliem.  x\iid  for  the  more 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  tliree  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  witli  him  ;  clothing  him  with  long  garmen^  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwidistanding  all  this,  liis  friends  being  all  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twenty  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
tlieir  bows  ready,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboard  ;  but  they  not 
moving,  he  s|)eaks  to  Epemw  to  come  imto  liim,  where  he  was  in  the  fore- 
casde  of  tlie  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  betw'een  the  two 
gentlemen  that  h^  him  in  guard ;  starts  suddenly  from  them,  and  coming  to 
the  captain,  calls  to  his  fnends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips 
himself  overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  tiie  com¬ 
pany,  yet,  being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no 
sooner  in'  the  water,  but  the  natives,  [his  fidends  in  the  boats,]  sent  suoii  a 
shower  of  arrows,  and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they 
carried  him  aw’ay  in  despight  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the 
number,  as  good  as  our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  tliat 
particular  [voyage]  made  void  and  frustrate.” 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epamw  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  the  English.  And  some  relate^  that  be 
attacked  Capt.  Dermer  and  his  men,  supposmg  they  had  come  to  seize  anil 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  he  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  custom, 
resolved  tliat  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  widi  tlieir  life  or  libert)’. 
Gorges  does  not  teE  us  what  his  brave  “  musquetteers  ”  did  when  Epanow 
escaped,  but  frem  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberators, 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  co^d  only  conjecture.  But 
tliere  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship’s  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  “shower  of 
arrows,”  Capt  Hohson  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And 
says,  “  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  as  many  reported  be  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  effected  to  his  liking, 
before  tliem  all  he  leaped  oner  boord.” 

We  next  meet  with  Epamw  in  1619.  Capt  Thomas  Dormer,  or  Dermer,  in 
the  employ  of  Sii*  F.  Gorges,  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  wliere,  five 
years  before,  he  made  his  escape  from  Capt  Hobson.  Gorges  writes,  “  Tliis 
savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  reported  the 
story^  of  it. '  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  fi^m  me,  and  was  one  of  my  ser¬ 
vants,  qnd  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be  forced  to 
steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  after  he  had  questioned  liiiii 
about  me,  and  all  he  knew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was  enme  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  betray  him ;  and  [so]  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows  to  take  tliP 
captain  ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  bemg  a  brave,  stout 
gentleman,  drew  his  sword  and  freed  himself,  but  not  without  14  wounds. 
This  disaster  forced  him  to  malie  all  possible  haste  to  Virginia  to  he  cured  of 
his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there]  ho  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation  are 
siibject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts.” 

The  ship’s  crew  being  at  tlie  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  whieh 
some  of  Epamw' s  company  were  slain.  “  This  is  the  last  time,”  says  a  writer 
in  tlie  Historical  Collections,  “that  the  soil  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  was  stained 
witli  human  blood ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  present  [180^  no  Indian  has  been 
killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian.” 

In  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  witli  tlie  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  Morion  %  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  witli 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  aU  the  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 


The  secreU  of  the  sandy  island  CapoRe,  or  the  Deifl|boring  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  w  hatever 
they  arc  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  san^ae  as  Sir  Ferdxmmdo  and  his  adberent'i 

t  We  need  no  better  display  of  tJie  craA  ol  Epesssne,  or  proof  of  his  cunuin?  in  deep  plot*' 
J  Amer.  Biog.  1.  362.  4 -SwWr  New  Eneland. 

II  Ibid.  f  N.  Eng.  JlcmoriaJ,  58,  59. 
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boat.  “But  the  [captain]  himself  got  on  board  very  sore  wounded,  and  tliey 
had  cut  off  his  head  upon  the  cuddy  of  tlie  boat,  had  not  his  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  pd  so  they  got  him  away.”  Squanto  was  vsdth  Capt.  Dermer  at 
this  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Massasoii. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Srriral  and  first  Proceedings  of  the  English  who  settle  at  Plimoiitk — Their  first 
discovery  of  Indians — Their  first  battle  with  them — Samosct — Squanto — Massasoit 
— lyanough — jlspinet — Cauneconam — Capsbitant — Wittdwamet — Peksuot — 
Hobomok — Tokamahamon — Obbatijuwat — Nakepashamet — Squaw-Sachem  of 
Massachusetts —  Webcowet. 

1.V  1620  some  determined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishing  and 
invincible  firmness,  undertook  to  wander  3000  miles  fi-om  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon 
the  borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness, — a  wilderness  as  gi’eat,  or  far  greater, 
for  aught  they  knew,  than  tlie  expanse  of  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass. 
But  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  encountered,  weighed  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when 
once  beyond  the  control  of  their  bigoted  persecutors. 

The^"  singulm-  people  had  liberty  fi:om  their  oppressor,  James  I.,  to  go  and 
settle  in  this  Avilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  him  or  some  of  his  friends  for  tliem.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  bow  this  king  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  scru¬ 
pulous,  perhaps,  in  tliis  matter,  as  tlie  king  told  them,  in  a  charter*  which 
he  granted  tliem,  though  not  till  after  they  had  sailed  for  America,  “  that  he 

HAD  BEES  GIVEJI  CERTAIXLT  TO  KNOWE,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  YEARES 
THERE  HATH,  BY  God’s  VISITATION,  RAIGNED  A  WONDERFtJLL  PLAGUE,  TO¬ 
GETHER  WITH  MANY  HORRIBLE  SLAUGHTERS  AND  MDRTHERS,  COMMITTED 
AMODNGST  THE  SAUAGES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  HEERTOFORE  INHAB¬ 
ITING,  IN  A  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVASTACION  AND  DEPOP- 
ULACION  OF  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORYE,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOR 
MANY  LEAGUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANY  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHALLENGE 
ANY  KIND  OF  INTERESTS  THEREIN.”  T  This  was,  doubtless,  as  Well  knOWTl,  if 
not  better,  to  the  Pilgrims  (as  they  were  aptly  called)  as  to  King  James. 

After  numerous  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41,  with  their  wives,  ];  children,  and  seiwants,  sailed  from  Plimouth,  m  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  tlie  Mayflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September! 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  they  safely  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  tlie  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  They  nmv 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  tlie  barren 
coast.  One  of  the  first  things  they  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of 
government.  Having  done  this,  it  w'as  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  after  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  number,  covered  with 
armor,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Indians  did 
not  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  tliem.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  who  fled  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  The  Englishmen  followed 
them  many  mUes,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

First  Battle  with  the  Indians. — This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1620,  and  we  will 
give  the  accoimt  of  it  in  the  language  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  it  “  We 
went  ranging  up  and  dowm  till  the  sun  began  to  draw  low,  and  then  we  hasted 


*  This  charter  bears  date  3  Nqv41620.  Chalmers,  Polit.  Annals,  81. 
t  Hazard' s  Hist.  CoIleeti(»s,  I,  106,  where  the  entire  charter  may  be  seen.  It  was 
afterwards  called  The  Grand  Plimouth  Patent.  Chalmers,  ib. 
t  There  were,  in  all,  28  females. 
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out  of  the  woods  tliat  we  might  come  to  our  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had 
done,  and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec.],  and  we  betook 
us  to  our  rest,  after  we  had  set  our  watch. 

“About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  cry,  and  our  sentinel  called 
Arm!  arm!  So  we  bestirred  ourselves,  and  shot  off  a  couple  of  muskets,  and 
(the]  noise  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  wolves  and  foxes, 
for  one  [of  our  company]  told  us  he  had  heard  such  a  noise  in  Newfoundland. 
About  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  [8  Dec.]  we  began  to  be  stin'ing.  Upon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  wliich  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voices,  tliough  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abroad, 
carnc  nimiing  in  and  cried.  They  are' men!  Indians!  Indians!!  and  withal 
theii-  aiTows  came  flying  amongst  us.  Our  men  ran  out  \vith  all  speed  to 
recover  tlieir  arms.  The  ciy  of  our  enemies  was  dreadfid,  especially  when 
om  men  ran  out  to  recover  then'  arms.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner, 
Woaeh  woach  ha  ha  hack  looach.  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  arms, 
but  the  enemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no 
whit  less  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  be  their  captain,  stood  behind  a  tree, 
within  half  a  musket  shot  of  us,  aud  there  let  his  anow's  fly  at  us.  He  stood 
tliree  shots  of  a  musket.  At  length  one  of  us,  as  he  said,  taking  full  aim  at 
him,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all.” 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
stitrugly  presmned  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  w'ounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  w'ere  left  in  possession  of  the  battle¬ 
ground,  and  they  pi-oceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  tlieir  firet 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  tlieir  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  “  headed 
with  brass,  some  with  harts’  honi,  and  others  with  eagles’  claws.”  * 

It  appeai-ed  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Naiiset  Indians, 
whose  chief’s  name  was  Aspinet.  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  fight,  is 
not  knowTi’;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  aftah  happened  was 
oalled  by  the  Indians  JVamskeket ;  but  the  English  now  called  it  The  First 
Encounter. 

The  ELEVENTH  OP  DECEMBER,  ever  memoi-able  in  the  histor)'  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and“this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  ujion, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession ’of,  and  never  again  desertetL  The  .ship 
tintil  then  had  been  their  pennanem  abode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  sandy  shoi-e  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !  Welcome,  Englishmen!  are  words  so  inseparably 
associated  with  die  name  of  Saitioset,  that  we  can  never  hear  tire  one  without 
the  pleasing  i*ecollection  of  tire  other.'  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pilgrim 
fathers  heard,  on  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intelligible 
accents,  for  when  they  were'  amtcked  at  Nanrskeket,  on  tlieir  first  arrival,  they 
heard  only  the  frightful  wdr-whoop. 

The  fii-st  time  Indians  Were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  Was  upon  15th  Nov.  lfJ20. 

“  They  espied  5  or  6  people,  with  a  dog,  coming  towards  them,  who  were 
savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  woods,  and  whistled  the  dog 
after  them.”  f  And  though  the  English  ran  tovv'ords  them,  when  the  Indians 
perceived  it  “they  ran  away  might  and  main,”  and  the  English  “could  not 
come  near  them.”  Soon  after  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians  “got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
maner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  With  their  conjurations,  which  ass(!mbly 


*  Mourt’s  Relation,  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  VIH,  218,  219. 

i  Relation  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  at  Plymoteth,  in  N.  E.  usually  cited  Mourt’s 
Relation.  It  was,  no  doubt,  written  by  severd  of  the  company,  or  the  writer  was  assisted  by 
several.  Monrt  seems  to  have  been  the  publisher.  I  have  no  sctiqrle  but  that  the  suggestion 
of  Judge  Davis  is  correct,  viz.  that  Richard  Gardner  was  the  principal  author.  A&out  the 
early  settlement  of  any  county,  there  never  a  more  important  document.  It  was  printed 
in  1622,  and  is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  andwe  hope  soon  to  see  it  printed' in  a 
volume  ^  itself  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  it  stands  ia  the  Hist.  Collections,  it  is 
very  dimcult  to  consult,  a  part  of  it  being  contained 'm  <»e  vohune,  and  die  remainder  iu 
jinother. 
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and  sendee  they  h6ld  in  a  dark  and  dismal  SAvamp.  Behold  how  Satan  labor¬ 
ed  to  hinder  the  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England! ” 

It  was  on  Friday,  16th  March,  1621,  that  Samoset  suddenly  appeared  at 
Plirnouth,  and,  says  Mourt,  “  He  very  boldly  came  all  alone,  and  along  tho 
houses,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suffering  him 
to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  his  bokhiess.”  He  was  naked,  “  only 
a  leatlu  r  about  his  waist,  witli  a  fringe  about  a  span  long.”  The  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  “  We  cast  a  horseman’s  coat  about  him.”  To 
reward  them  for  their  hospitaJitj',  Samoset  gave  them  whatever  information 
they  desired.  “  He  had,  say  they,  learned  some  broken  English  amongst  the 
Englishmen  that  came  to  fish  at  Monhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  of 
the  captains,  commanders,  and  masters,  that  usually  come  [there].  He  was  a 
man  free  in  speech,  so  far  as  he  could  exjjress  his  mind,  and  of  seemly  cai*- 
riage.  We  questioned  him  of  many  tilings  :  he  was  the  fimt  savage  we  could 
meet  withal.  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sjigamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  mouths  in  these  parts,  it  lying 
hence  [to  the  eastward]  a  day’s  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  days  by  land. 
He  di.se  on  mod  of  the  wnole  countiy,  and  of  every  province,  and  of  their  sag¬ 
amores,  and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength.”  “  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  unheaded.  He  was  a  tall,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  only  short  before  ;  none  cm  his  face  at 
all.  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we  gave  him  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  [ludding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard;  all  which  he  liked 
well.”  “He  told  us  the  ]jlace  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
1  about  4  years  ago  all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  exti-aordinaiy  plague,  and  there 
I  is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  none ; 

so  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it.  All  the 
!  afternoon  we  spent  in  communication  with  him.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
J  of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night.  Then  we  thought  to 
i  caiTv  him  on  shi]>-board,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
■  shallop ;  hut  the  wind  Was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  back. 

We  lodg(Ml  '[with  him]  that  night  at  St^hen  Hopkins^  house,  and  watched 
if  him.” 

t  Tims,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
|i|  happily  begun.  He  lefl  Piimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  Massasoit. 
lei  who,  he  said,  was  a  sachem  having  imder  him  60  men.  The  English  having 
iij  left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  rightly 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  them.  They  complained  of  this  to  Sunufset  in 
<8  rather  a  threatening  an*.  “  We  willed  him  (say  they)  that  they  should  be 
It  brought  again,  otherwise  we  woidd  right  ourselves.”  When  he  left,  them  “  he 
'|||  promised  Avithin  a  night  or  tAvo  to  come  again,”  and  bring  some  of  MassasoU's 
lli  men  to  trade  Avith  them  in  beaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word,  Samoset.  came 
[S,i  the  ne.xt  Sunday,  “  and  brought  with'  Irim  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  They  had 
every  man  a  deer’s  skin  on  himi  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  Avild  cat’s 
skin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of  them  long  hosen  up  to  theii 
i|i)i  grt^ins,  close  made ;  and  ahoue  their  groins,  to  their  Avaist,  another  leather 
they  Avere  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousCTS.  They  ai*e  of  complexion  like  oui 
([tl  Etiglish  gii)sics ;  no  Inur,  or  very  little,  on  their  faces ;  on  their  heads  long  hail 
jj§  to  tlieir  shoulders,  only  cut  before ;  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  feather 
ji;  hroadAvise  like  a  fan;  another  a  fbx-tail  Iianging  out.”  The  English  had 
Uncharged  Samoset  not  to  let  any  who  came  Avidi  him  bring  their  anns ;  these, 
^therefore,  left  “their  boAvSvand  arroAA^s  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  tOAvn. 
^Wc  gaA-e  them  entertainment  as  Ave  thoaght  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eal 
lihendly  of  our  English  victuals,”  and  appeare<l  very  friendly;  “sang  and 
^j,d!uu'cd  after  their  manner,  like  anticks.”  “Some  of  them  had  their  faces 
^painted  black,  from  tlie  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  five  fingers  broad :  others 
,n^aft(!r  other  fiushions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
i&AA'ould  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  Airished  them  to  bring  more,  and 
rtjwe  Avould  n-uck  for  all ;  which  they  promised  Avithiii  a  night  or  Wo,  and 
’'J.Avould  leave  these  behind  them,  though  Ave  were  not  Avilling  they  should  ;  and 
^they  brought  all  our  tools  again,  which  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
absence.  So^  because  of  tlie  day  [Sunday],  we  dismissed  them  so  soon  as  we 
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could.  But  Samosd,  our  finrt  acquaintance,  either  was  sick,  or  feigned  himself 
so,  and  would  not  go  witli  then),  and  stayed  with  us  till  Wednesday  nioraiiig. 
Then  we  seut  him  to  them,  to  know  the  reason  tliey  came  not  according  to 
their  words  ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shut,  mid 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  about  his  waist.” 

Samosd  returned  again,  tlie  naxt  day,  briugtog  with  him  Squantti,  mentioui'il 
in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  “the  only  native  (says  Mocrt’s  REiATiow)  of 
Patuxet,  where  we  now  inhabit,  who  was  one  ol'  the  20  [or  24]  captives,  that 
hy  Himt  were  canied  away,  and  had  been  in  England,  and  dwelt  in  Conil^ 
witli  master  John  Slaine,  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  little  English,  with 
three  othere.”  They  brought  a  few  aiiicles  for  trade,  but  the  more  important 
news  “that  their  great  sagamore,  Massasoyt,  w'as  hard  by,”  whose  iuti'oduc- 
tion  to  them  accordingly  followed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  Billinglon,  having  been  lost  in  the  woods,  several 
Euglisli,  with  Squardo  and  Tolcarmhamon,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Nauset  in 
search  for  him.  Squanto  was  their  interpreter  ;  “  the  other,  Tokamafmmon,  a 
special  frieiKl”  The  weather  was  fair  when  they  set  out,  “but  ere  tJiey  had 
been  long  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  lightning 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  [water]  spout  arose  not  fai'  from  them.”  How¬ 
ever,  they  escaped  danger,  and  ai-rived  at  night  at  Cuuimaqukl.  Here  they 
met  with  soifte  Indians,  who  informed  them  tiiat  the  boy  was  at  Nauset. 
These  Indians  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

lyanough  was  sachem  of  tliis  place,  and  these  were  Ids  men.  “  They  brought 
us  to  their  sachim  (says  Mouri)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  lyamvgii”  avIio 
then  appeared  about  26  years  of  age,  “  but  very  personable,  gentle,  courteous, 
and  fair-conditioned,  indeed,  not  like  a  savage,  save  for  Ids  attire.  His  rnler- 
tainment  was  answerable  to  his  [lai'ts,  and  his  cheer  plentiful  and  various.” 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  by  those  who  knew  him. 

We  can  add  birt  little  of  him  except  his  wetched  fate.  The  severity  rxeciitrd 
upon  Wittuwamet  and  Peksuot  caused  such  consteraatiou  and  dread  of  the 
English  among  many,  that  they  forsook  theii-  wonted  habitations,  fled  into 
swamps,  and  lived  m‘'imhealthy  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  uuti*  many  dii'd 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.  Among  such  victims  neve 
lyanovgh.,  Aspind,  Comconam,  and  many  more.  Hence  the  Englisli  .supjiosed 
they  were  in  PeksKofs  conspiracy,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  licrc- 

^^Ividle  the  English  were  with  lyanough^  at  Cummaquid,  they  ndate  that 
there  was  mi  old  woman,  whom'’they  judged  to  be  no  less  than  100  years  old, 
who  came  to  see  them,  because  she  had  never  seen  English;  “yet  (say  liny) 
[she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breaking  fortli  into  great  passion,  wccifiii^' 
and  ciyuig  excessively.”  Th^  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  and  w’ore  told  that 
she  hail  three  sons,  “  who,  when  master  Hurd  was  in  these  parts,  went  alioard 
his  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  theui  captives  into  Spain.”  Squmito 
beinw  present,  who  was  chiried  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acipmuitcil  with 
the  cireiimstanees,  and  thus  tlie  English  became  knowing  to  her  distress,  ami 
told  her  they  were  soi*rv,  that  Hunt  was  a  had  man,  but  that  all  the  other  Ihig- 
iish  were  well  disposed,  arid  would  never  injure  her.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considbrably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagci-s  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  Jyauoxigh  and  two 
of  his  meii.  Aspind  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  Squanto  wii.s  .>^0111, 
lyanough  and  his  men  having  gone  before.  Squanto  having  informed  Aspirul 
that  bis  English  friends  bad  come  for  the  boy,  he  “  came  (they  relate)  itli  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  with  liim,”  one  carrying  him  througli  tlie 
water.  This  being  at  or  near  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  on  tlie 
English,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as  has  been  related,  caused  tlicm 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Aspind  had  in  his  cAunpany  “not  less  than  an  hundred Imlt 
of  whom  attended  tlie  boy  to  the  boat, -and  the  rest  “stood  aloof,”  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Aspind  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  fonriol  num- 
ner,  “  behung  with  beads,  and  made  peace  with  us  ;  we  bestowing  a  knife  en 
him  and  likewise  on  another,  that  first  entertained  the  boy,  and  brought  him 
thither.” 
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lyanmgh  did  not  accompany  the  expedition  in  their  return  from  Nauset,  but 
went  home  by  land,  and  was  ready  to  entcitain  the  company  on  their  return. 
From  contrary  winds  and  a  want  of  fi-esli  water,  the  voyagers  were  obliged  to 
touch  again  at  Cummaquid.  “  There  (say  they)  we  met  again  with  lyanov^h. 
and  the  most  of  his  town.”  “  He,  being  still  wilhng  to  gratify  usy  took  a  rund- 
let,  mid  led  our  men  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
^od,  yet  brought  such  as  there  was  on  his  neck  with  them.  In  the  meantime 
the  women  joined  hand  in  hand,  singing  and  dancing  before  the  shallop  the 
men  also  showmg  all  the  kindness  they  could,  lyanough  himself  taking  a 
bracelet  from  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  it  about  one  of  us.” 

They  wei'e  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cummaquid  from  baffling 
winds  and  tides,  which  lyanough  seeing,  the  next  moniing  he  ran  along  the 
shore  after  them,  and  they  took  him  into  their  shallop},  and  retunied  with  him 
to  his  to\yn,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
done  before.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shoilly  after  returned 
home  in  safety. 

\V  Idle  at  Nauset,  the  English  heard  that  Massasoit  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  off  by  the  Nai-ragansets,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Standish  and 
Allerlon  against  CaunMtant,  as  will  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

Alxnit  this  time,  six  ss^iems  of  the  neighboring  country  bad  their  fidelity 
tested,  by  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselves  to  King 
James,  as  will  be  found,  also,  in  tliat  life.  But  to  return  again  to  AspineL  and 
other  sachems  of  Cape  Cod. 

By  the  improvidence  of  a  company  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  ]\Ir.  Thomas  W iston,  in  1622,  they  had  been  brought  to  the  veiy  brink 
of  stan'ation  in  the  whiter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Plimouth  people  were  but 
verj'  little  better  off;  and  but  for  the  khidness  of  the  Indians,  die  worst -of 
consequences  might  liave  ensued  to  both  these  infant  colonies. 

As  the  winter  progressed, ^the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  on  a  trading  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  corn,  and 
whatever  else  might  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  Squanto  was  pilot  in  this 
expedition ;  but  he  died  before  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Winslow’s  Relation  : — 

“  But  here  [at  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  though  they  had  determined  to 
make  a  second  essay  [to  pass  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  God  had 
othenvise  disposed,  who  struck  Tisquantum  with  sicloiess,  insomuch  as  he 
there  (bed,  which  crossed  their  southwaid  ti-ading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
ma.stcr’s  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  veiy  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  thein.”  His  disorder 
according  to  Prince,  was  a  fever,  “bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Indians  reckon  a  fatal  symptom.”  He  desired  the  governor  would  pray  for 
him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishmen’s  God,  “bequeathing  his  things  to 
sundiy  of  his  English  friends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  whom  we 
have  a  gi'eat  loss.” 

Thus  died  the  famous  Squanto,  or  Tasquantum,  in  December,  1622.  To 
liim  the  pilgrims  were  gi-eatly  indebted,  although  he  often,  through  extreme 
folly  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  life  of  Massasoit  and  Hobomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death.^  and  the  expedition  came  near  being  abandoned.  However,  before 
Squanio  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
moick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  English  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  were  utter 
stningoi-s  to  them.  After  they  had  refreshed  them  “with  store  of  venison  and 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,”  they  sold  them 
“  8  hogsheads  of  com  and  beans,  though  the  people  were  btd  feioP 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  could  do  nothing 

ft  was  a  custom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  strangers  came  among  them. 

LaJiontan  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroquois  to  datic.3  “  lorsque  les  elrangtrs 
jMsseni  dam  tear  piOs,  ou  que  leurs  ennemis  envaienl  aes  amJjassadeurs  pour  faire  des  vrovo- 
iiiwns  de  ’paixJ'—MeTiwires  de  UAmenquef  ii.  110, 
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tliere,  as  Mr.  W eston*s  men  had  ruined  the  market  by  giving  “  as  much  for  a 
quai't  of  corn,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver’s  skin.”  Therefore  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  “  where  tlie  sachem  Aspinet  used  the  governor 
very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hogsheads  of  com  and  beans:  also 
at  a  place  called  McUtachiest,  where  tliey  had  like  kind  entertaimnent  mid  corn 
also.”  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnace, 
that  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sedge.  Aspinet 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  All  this 
he  faithfully  did,  and  tlie  governor  returned  home  by  land,  “receiving  great 
kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  way.”  At  this  tune  there  was  a  great  sick¬ 
ness  among  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  “not  unlilte  the  plague,  if  not  tlie 
same but  no  particulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  after,  Stmidiskv/ent  to  bring'the  com  left  at  Nauset,  and,  as  usual, 
gets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  One  of  Aspinet’s  men  happening 
to  come  to  one  of  Standish's  boats,  which  being  left  entfrely  without  guard,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  “  beads,  scissors,  and  other  trifles,”  which  when 
the  English  captain  found  out,  “he  took  certain  of  bis  company  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  requfring  tlie  same 
again,  or  the  party  that  stole  them,”  “  or  else  he  wovJd  revenge  it  on  them  before 
his  departure,  and  so  departed  for  the  night,  “Refusing  ivhatsoever  kindness  thep 
offered.”  However,  the  next  morning,  Aspinet,  attended  by  many  of  his  iiicu, 
went  to  the  English,  “  in  a  stately  manner,”  and  restored  all  the  “  trifles lor 
the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  rcprelioiision 
as  the  man  tor  taking  them. 

Squanto  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patuxet, 
inquirers  for  an  account  of  that  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  liiul  it 
in  a  history  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  that  is  known  of  it,  not 
elsewhei-e  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  neai'  as 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob¬ 
scot,  and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  iLs 
dm-atiou  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightful  account  of  it,  sayuig  that  they 
died  so  fast  “  that  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead.”  AVhen  the  Eng¬ 
lish  arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  the  ground  in  many 
places.  This  they  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  hud 
destroyed  “multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the  chosen 
j)eopl6  of  God.” 

“  Some  had  expired  in  fight, — tlie  brands 
Slil)  rusted  in  their  bony  hands, — 

In  plague  and  famine  some.” — Campbell. 

All  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  some 
strange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon  ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  considered  by 
some  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  work,  f  in  the  language  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage,  relating  to  this  melancholy  period  of  tlie  history  of  tlie 
people  of  Massasoit,  in  which  he  refers  to  Squanio.  After  relatuig  the  fate  ol’ 
a  French  ship’s  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  of  Mas¬ 
sasoit,  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  proceeds  thus  :  “  But  conti-ary  vv  isp, 
[the  Indians  having  said  “they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kill  them,” 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  “wickedness,”  telling 
them  God  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  time  after,  the  band  of  God  fell 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  rnortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  henjis,  as 
they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  tlie  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
would  rimne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  carkases  ly  above  the  gi-ouiid 

*'l'he  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fruitful  in  comets,  "  as  therein  no  les-s  than  four 
vicr-!  observed.”  I.  Mather’s  Discourse  concenang  Comets,  108.  Boston,  12rao.  1883, 
There  may  be  seen  a  curious  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  Rtishwor^t's  Hist. 
Col.  of  tliat  year. 

t  Mew  English  Canaan,  23,  by  Thomas  .Morton,  4lo.  ^Imsterdam,  1637. 
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without  buriall.  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  btit 
one  left  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  being  (as  it  seems)  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowes,  kites,  and  vermine  to  pray 
iipoii.  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  severall  places  of  their  habitations, 
made  SJich  a  spectacle,  after  my  comming  into  those  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrcst  nere  tlie  Massachussets,  it  seemed  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha.” 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  failed  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  that  he . 
sent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  Vines, \  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
and  he  ordered  “  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship’s  company,  for  to  follow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  any  means,)  by  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  sent  over, 
I  come  to  be  truly  mformed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  eissurance  that  in  time  I 
should  want  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
war]  had  consumed  the  Bashaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  as  followed  them,  and  tliose  'that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding,  Vines,  and  the  rest  with  hip  that  lay  in  the 
cabins  Avith  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
God  for  it)  not  one  of  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there.”  Here,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  facts,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulars — 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  gain  no  further  data  as  to  the  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  the  Indians  ;  for  Su*  Ferdinando  adds  to  the 
above,  “  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
profit,”  &c. 

In  Capt.  Smith’s  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
pas.«age  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  like  that  we  have  given  above  from 
Morion.  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  was  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
they  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
their  king  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  liis  people  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  his  God,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  BO  many  men,  and  whether  they  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  he  could,  they  derided  him  as  before.  Soon  after,  the  plague  canied 
olF  all  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  only  30,  of  whdin  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighboi-s,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  gave  then  country.  The  English  void  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  plague.  Capt.  Smith  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
begs  to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Warnpanoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkuimawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  included  in  the  toAvn  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  they  committed 
repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  liberties. 

This  chief’s  name  has  been  written  with  ^at  variation,  as  Woosamequin,  Asuh- 
mequin,  Oosamequen,  Osamekin,  Otosamequin,Otosameqmne,Ussarmquen,  Wasam- 
egin,  &c. ;  but  the  name  by  winch  he  is  generally  known  in  history,  is  that  with 
whicli  we  commence  his  life.§  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  name. 


*  IMr.  Morton  first  came  over  in  1622.  He  settled  near  Weymouth.  After  great  trouble 
and  losses  from  those  of  a  different  religion,  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country,  and  had  hi.s 
properly  sequestered,  but  soon  after  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Me.,  1646.  If  it  be  pretended 
llial  Morton  had  no  religion,  we  say,  “  Judge  not.”  He  professed  to  have, 
t  Mr.  Richard  Vines.  America  ■painted  to  tlie  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Esq.  4to.  Lend.  1659. 
i  A  great  war  among  the  Indians  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers,  but 
the  particulars  of  it  cannot  be  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  between  the  Tairralines  and 
tribes  to  the  west  of  Pascataqua. 

tSome  have  derived  the  name  of  Massachusetts  from  this  chief,  but  that  conjecture  is  not 
e  heeded.  If  any  man  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  Roger  Williams  did. 
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“  the  printed  accounts  generally  spell  him  MassasoU ;  Gov.  Bradford  >%Tites 
him  Massasoyt,  and  Massasoyet ;  but  I  find  the  ancient  peoj)le,  from  tlieir 
fathers  in  Plimouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  Ma-sas-so-iV'  Still  we  find 
no  inclination  to  change  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  h^  been  so 
long  established ;  for  if  a  writer  suffer  the  spirit  of  innov'ation  in  himself,  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  aiitiquary. 

It  has  often  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  as  Massasoit  should 
have  possessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  ^^Ilen 
we  consider,  that  Indian  possessions  are  generally  obtained  by  prowess  and 
great  personal  comage.  We  know  of  none  who  could  boast  of  sucli  extensive 
uominions,  where  all  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  friends  and 
children.  Powlmtan,  Pontiac,  Little-turtle,  Tecumseh,  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  Massasoit  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  tribes 
togethei",  witliout  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  I'hai 
he  was  not  a  wamor  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  Annawon  is  so 
dii-ect  to  the  point.  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt.  Church  “  an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  foimerly,  in  the  wai^  agauist  many  nations 
of  Indians,  when  he  served  Amhmequm,  Philip's  father.” 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipraulcs,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sm-e.  It  is  evident,  however,  Ironi 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  Massasoit,  and  at  another 
to  tlie  Narragansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  “The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nlpmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  their  own  are  at  liberty ; 
pait  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  appert§ine  to  the  Narraganset  stichein, 
and  parte  to  the  Mohegens.”*  And  certainly,  in  1660,  tliose  of  Quahaog 
belonged  to  Massasoit  or  JVassamegin,  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  the 
same),  as  will  be  evident  from  facts,  to  be  found  in  tlie  life  of  Uncas.  lie 
owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  bt-tween 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  Pawtucket 
and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  with  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  then’  expeditions,  and  settle 
all  theii-  difficulties.  Arid  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more 
probable,  for  in  Philip's  war  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escape,  tlieir  course  was  directly  into  the 
countiy  of  the  Nipnudes.  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Narra¬ 
gansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Nairagansets  ai-rived  in  the  countiy  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  tlie  heads  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  in  the  war,  he  was  at  first  fired 
upon,  though  aftemards,  when  two  addition^  heads  were  brought,  he  was 
received  with  them. 

Massasoit  Itad  several  places  of  residence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Ho))c, 
or  Pokauoket.  The  English  eaidy  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  w'ords  Mount  Hope 
corruiited  from  tlie  Indian  words  Mon-to-p,^  but  with  what  rea.son  we  m-c  not 
informed.  Since  we  have  thus  eai-ly  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chiefs,  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of  the  Wamj^ioags,  we  ivill  give  a 
description  of  it.  It  appears  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  village  of  Pall 
River,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  four 
miles.  From  this  place,  its  top  very  much  resembles  the  dome  of  the  stale- 


He  learned  from  the  Indian  themselves,  “that  the  MauachusetU  were  called  so  from  the  Blue 
Hills”  In  the  vocabulary  of  IndiaA  words,  by  Rev,  John  CoUon,  the  definition  of  Massa- 
ckusett  is,  “  an  hill  in  the’ form  of  an  arrow’s  head.” 

*  Records  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard,  ii.  92. 

t  Alden’s  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  685.  President  Stiles,  m  bis  notes  to  tlu?  second 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip’s  War,  p.  7,  spells  il  il^-haup ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Mon-top  is  derived 
from  Indian  word  or  words,  eind  do  not  hesitate  to  proooaoce  it  a  corruption  of  the  two 
En^ish  words  commonly  used  in  naming  it. 
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house  in  Boston,  as  seen  from  many  places  in  the  vicinity,  at  four  or  fit^e  tniles’ 
distance.  Its  height  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet.*  It  is 
very  steep  on  the  side  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  reguku-. 
To  its  natural  appeai-ance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materially,  by  placing  upon  its  sunmiit  a  circular  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
j)rincipal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massachusetts  State-house. 
This  mount,  therefore,  since  some  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
die  days  of  Massasoit,  and  as  it  did  to  Ms  early  friends  and  visitors,  ff'insloto 
and  Hamden.  It  was  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
immense  stone  originally  formed  its  suimuit,  and  completed  its  domelilce 
appearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
the  cupola  or  tuiTet.  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  Avhole  surronndmg  country,  is  very  beautiful. 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokanokei, 
which  signified  in  their  language  the  toood  or  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  mater, 
juid  to  the  Wampanoags  by  the  name  Sowwams.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  Kxiequenuku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
Mr.  Heckewelder  says,  it  signified  the  grove  of  the  long  pine  trees.  Tliere  was  a 
filace  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Rajuiham,  where  he  spent  some  pait 
of  jiarticular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  The  place  in  Raynham  was  near 
Fowling  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

Sir  Franeis  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  luive  any  account,  that  set  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  after 
he  had  taken  possession,  and  named  the  same  countiy  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  It  is  an  eiTor  of  long  standmg, 
that  Prince  Charles  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pages  of  histoiy.  But  it  is  veiy  clear  that  Sir  Francis  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it.  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  Prince  and  Robertson,  and  hence  assert  that  Capt.  Smith  named  the 
country  New  England.  We  will  now  hear  Smithy  on  this  matter.  “New 
Engkind  is  that  piut  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  JVoua  Albion,  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  in  regard  ivhereof  this  is  stiled  New  England.” 

Capt.  Smith,  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  because  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  oi',  which  is 
the  same.  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Capt.  Smith  neither  takes  to  him¬ 
self  the  honor  of  naming  New  England,  as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
docs  he  give  it  to  King  Charles,  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  Smith,  unlike  Americus,  would  not  permit 
or  sufl’er  his  respected  friend  and  cotemporaiy  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  Ins  day  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cai)e  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed. 
He  was  visited  by  the  “kuig  of  the  coimtry,”  who  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  as  Hiok  had  done  on  the  western  coast.  After  several  days  of  mutual 
u-ade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
greatly  attached  to  Sir  Francis,  he  departed  for  England.  Whether  the  “  king 
of  the  countiy  ”  here  mentioned^  were  Massasoit,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knoAving,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name  ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin¬ 
ions  that  this  first  landing  was-  made,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  j)roper 
to  be  thus  particulai*,  and  Avhich,  Ave  venture  to  predict,  aatII  not  be  unaccepta¬ 
ble  to  our  readere.l 

*  Yamoyden,  239. 

t  Sco  his  “  Description  of  N.  England,"  and  the  error  may  henceforth  be  dispensed  with. 

i  The  first  authority  Avhich  we  found  for  these  interesting  facts,  (interesting  to  evenj  son  of 
New  England,)  is  a  work  entitled  “  Naval  Biography,”  &,c.  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1805,  and  is  in  these  words  ; — “The  first  attempt  towards  a  regular  colonization  of 
N.  England,  occurs  in  the  year  1606.  It  will  easily  be  recollected,  that  this  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  was  first  distinguished  by  the  captains  Barlow  mo  Amidas;  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  when  he  touched  here  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  in  1586,  was  the  first  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  landed  in  these  parts,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian  kings  submitted  his  territory  , 
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Smith  landed  in  many  places  upon  the  shores  of  Massasoit^s  dominions,  one 
of  which  places  he  named  Plimoidh,  which  happened  to  be  the  same  wlik  h 
now  beai-s  tliat  name. 

Our  accounts  make  Capt  Bartholomew  Gostwld  the  next  visitor  to  the  shores 
of  Massasoit,  after  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  voyage  was  in  1G02,  and  he  was 
the  fii-st  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  01(1  to  New  England.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Francis  did  16  years  before.  Tlie  route  had  liith- 
erto  been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  from 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  the  eaidy  times  of  Massasoit.  Our  next  visitor  to 
his  country,  that  we  shall  here  notice,  was  Capt.  Thomas  Denner.  This  was 
in  May,  1&9.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon  ;  thence,  in  that  month,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  open  pinnace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  Ilo 
found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,  but  at  tliat  tune  contained  no  peopk; ; 
and  farther  onw'ai’d  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  was  then 
prevailing,  but  nearly  abated.  When  he  came  to  Plimouth,  all  were  dead. 
From  thence  he  traveled  a  day’s  journey  into  the  counti^  westward,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  this  place  he  sent  a  messenger  to  visit 
Massasoit.  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  from  Massasoifs 
people,  who  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt.  Dermer,  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Purchase,  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  27  Dec.  1619. 

“When  I  andved  at  my  savage’s  [Squanio’s]  native  country,  (finding  all 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day’s  journey,  to  a  place  called  jyummastaqmjl, 
wherQ  finding  inhabitants,  I  despatched  a  messenger,  a  day’s  jouniey  farther 
west,  to  Pocauokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  guard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
that  my  savage  and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (beuig  desirous  of  novelty,)  gave 
me  content  in  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  found  that  former  relations 
were  true.  Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  ahotlicr  at  Ma.«sta- 

aiid  that  Capt.  GosjwU,  who  made  a  little  stay  in  the  same  place,  gave  such  a  report  of  N. 
England  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  some  of  vs  horn  iimnedialclv 
procured  a  charter,”  &c. — Vol.  I.  p.  337,  338.  If  we  could  know  from  svhence  the  above  si  as 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  writer  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  might  at  once,  perhaps, 
settle  the  question.  Oldmixon,  I.  25,  has  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumstaniiallv 
related.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  I.  Vol.  of  the  Hist.  United  States,  supposes  Oldmixon,  throufipj) 
carelessness,  mistakes  Drake's  landing  in  California,  in  1579,  for  that  in  N.  England,  in  Ijllti, 
because,  as  we  suppose,  he  had  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  stated.  But  Drake  was  '10  days 
from  Virginia  to  Plymouth,  vyhich  would  give  him  time  enough  to  have  visited  N.  England. 
See  “  The  Life  and  Dangerous  Voyages  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  See.,  small  12mo.,  London, 
(without  date),  page  133.  See  also  Slilli’c  Virginia,  p.  16. 

What  is  said  in  Biorne’s  account  of  America,  p.  210,  is  not  very  conclusive.  Ilis  words 
are,  “  The  year  following  (1585),  Sir  Richard  Greenrile  conveyed  an  English  colony  thiilicr 
[this  author  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  a  w-retched  manner],  under  tlie 
government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  who  continued  there  [>'Cl  he  is  speaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  (lie 
next  year  (1586),  but,  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
into  England,  being  accounted  by  some  tlie  first  discoverer  thereof.”  Blame’s  work  was 
printed  m  1687,  and  may  have  been  Oldmvcon's  authority.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  291.  it  is  said,  “  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  made  a  discent  on  the  coast,  continued  there  but  a 
very  short  timC)  so  that  whatever  bad  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  forgotten  in  1602, 
that  Gosnold  fell  in  with  the  coast  by  accident,  as  be  was  pursuing  another  desi^.”  Forster^t 
error  about  Sir  Francis’s  being  on  the  coast  in  1585,  is  suiprising;  but  it  is  still  more  snrpris" 
ing  that  any  one,  pretending  to  be  an  historian,  should  copy  it.  Sec  Forster,  295,  and  Anspach, 
Newfoundland,  7‘L  In  Prince's  Worthies  of  Deem,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake’s 
expedition  to  the  New  England  seas,  in  1585,  may  be  seen }  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1802.  (inccii 
Elizabeth  sent  over  Sir  Bernard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  oilier.'!, 
that  he  might  find  fishing  liiere.  He  found  many  vessels  e^loyed  in  that  bu.sines.s,  .some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  England  with  several  Portuguese 
prizes.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Elizabeth  bad  instnicted  Sir  Francis  to  coast  up 
into  these  seas,  when  he  had  finished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  rights  of  her  citizens;  ana  hence  inalleuiivc 
writers  have  confounded  the  nain^s  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis,  they  Iwing  both  distin¬ 
guished  admirals  at  that  lime,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  originally  of  the  same 
family.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bernard  was  the  year  before  that  of  Sir  Francis,  and  hence 
arose’  the  anachronism..  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  tliis  coast  before  1600.  (’apt. 
George  Drake  made  a  voy^e  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1^3;  but  whether  any  of  them 
lauded  in  what  is  now  New  England,  is  at  present  unknown. 
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chusit,  who  thi-ee  years  since  escaped  shipwreck  at  the  north-east  of  Cape 
Cod.” 

We  have  mentioned  his  inten  iew  with  .Massasoit,  whom  we  suppose  was 
one  of  the  kmgs  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  Quadequina  was  no  doubt  the 
other. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at 
Namasket,  had  not  Squanto  entreated  bard  for  liim.  “  Their  deshe  of  revenge 
(he  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on 
board,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  they  say)  they  offered  no  injury  on  their  parts.” 

3Ir.  Thomas  Morton,*  the  autlior  who  made  hnnself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plimouth,  has  the  following  passage  concerning  these 
Frenchmen: — “It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  before  the  English  came  to 
inhaljit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  distast  given  in 
the  Massachussets  Bay,  by  Fi-enchmen,  tlien  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
them,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  called 
PeddocFs  Island,  in  memoiy  of  Leonard  Peddock  that  landed  there,  (where 
many  wilde  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  which  hee  thought  had  bin  tame,)  dis¬ 
tributing  them  unto  five  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  several!  territories 
adjoyning,  they  did  keep  tliem  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
at  them,  and  made  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water^  which  is 
tlie  gcnerall  worke  they  require  of  a  servant.  One  of  these  five  men  outliving 
the  rest,  had  leanied  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudy  deede  :  saying  that  God  vvould  be  angiy  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  the  salvages  (it  seems,  boasting 
of  tlieir  strength)  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not 
kill  them.”  This  seems  to  be  the  same  storj'^,  only  differently  told  from  that 
related  above  fi-om  Smith. 

Dec.  1 1,  O.  S.,t  1620,  the  pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Plimouth,  and  possessed 
them.selves  of  a  portion  of  Mdssasoii’s  country.  With  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquainted,  and  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
men  to  obseiwe  their  strange  motions.  Very  few  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
some  time  with  the  English  fishing  vessels  about  the  countiy  of  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  had  learned  a  little  of  their  langu^e,  to  observe  more  strictly  what 
was  progressing  among  the  strangers  at  his  place  of  Patiixet,  which  these 
intruders  now  called  Plunouth.  This  was  in  March,  1621. 


*  Ill  liis  “  Neio  Canaan^’  22,  23. 

t  Modern  naturalists  do  not  seem  to  liave  been  acquainted  with  this  animal ! 

t  The  lenajlh  of  a  year  wAs  fixed  by  Julius  Caesar  at  365  days  and  6  hpurs,  OX  365i  days. 
This  J  of  a  day  being  omitted  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  added  to 
the  365  in  the  month  of  February,  which  4th  year  was  called  leap  year,  because  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  But  by  this  supputation  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long,  and 
consequently  the  seasons  were  getting  out  of  place.  Pope  Gregory  found,  in  1582,  that  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  3^,  fell  on  21  March,  fell  now 
10  days  beyond  it ;  therefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  out  of  October,  1582  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  difficulty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  days  should  be  abated  in  every 
400  years,  by  restoring  leap  years  to  common  years  at  the  end  of  3  successive  centuries,  and 
making  leap  year  again  at  the  close  of  every  4tli,century.  Thus  1700,  1800,  1900, 2100,  &c. 
though  divisible  by  4,  are  common  yeafs,  but  2000, 2400,  2800,  &c.  are  leap  years.  This 
method  of  keeping  the  3'ear  is  called  New  Style,  and  that  before  the  reformation  by 
Gregory,  Old  Style.  Even  this  correction  does  not  set  the  year  exactly  right ;  but  the  error 
is  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

Because  this  correction  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  origin,  Protestants  would  not  for  a  long 
time  adopt  it.  At  length,  in  tlie  year  1751,  the  English  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  <u 
Sept,  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th,  thereby  striking  out  11  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  that  late  period  required,  to  reduce  it  to  the  iJregorian.  And  hence  the  reason  of  our 
calling  the  11  Dee.  O.  S.,  the  22  N.  S.  The  reason  also  of  our  adding  11  days  instead  of  10 
is  obvious,  because,  in  adopting  the  Catholic  method  170  years  after  it  had  been  introduced 
by  Gregory,  another  day  was  gained,  and  therefore  10-f-l=s=ll. 

My  venerated  friend,  Dr.  Thaclier  of  Plimouth,  makes  an  error  in  setting  it  down  that 
we  should  add  but  10  days,  owing  to  a  wrong  view  taken  of  the  matter  m  his  Hist,  of 
Plimouth.  Among  all  our  school-books,  it  is  piUful  that  no  one  explaibs  this  imporlaat 
matter. 
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We  have,  in  speaking  of  Samoset  and  Sqtianto,  observed  that  it  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  former  that  a  knowledge  was  gained  by  the  pilgrims  of  Mns- 
sasoit.  It  was  upon  22  March,  1621,  that  they  brought  the  welcome  news  to 
Plimouth,  that  theu”  chief  was  near  at  hand  “  and  they  brought  with  them 
(say  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrings,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  but  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  their  great  sagfunore, 
Massasoit,  was  hard  by,  with  QuackquiTKi,  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  but  after  an  hour  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  Watso7i’s^  on  the  south  side  oi' 
Town-brook]  over  against  us,  and  had  in  his  train  60  men,  that  w  e  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  tmr  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us:  so  Sqnanto  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parley  wdth  him,  which  w  o  did 
which  was  Edioard^  iVinslow,  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  governor,  w'hich  was  to  have  trading  and  peace  with  him.  >\> 
sent  to  the  king  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it.  To 
Quadequina  we  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jew'el  to  hang  in  his  car,  aiul 
withal  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter, 
which  were  all  willingly  accepted.” 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  speech  to  him  about  his  king’s  love  and  gooii- 
ness  to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  allv, 
“  He  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  thoti  jH 
the  interpreters  did  not  well  express  it.  After  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  liini.-icli; 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  upon  our  messenger’s  sword  arid 
armor,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  ptirt  with  it.  In  the 
end  he  left  him  in  the  custody  of  Quadequina,  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  him.  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger.” 

As  Massasoit  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  him  witi)  six  soldiers, 
who  saluted  each  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  him,  but  all  Icll  ihvir 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  house  which  was 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  several  cush¬ 
ions  for  Massasoit  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  Eiigli.<h 
governor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  alter 
kissing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  strong  water  being  hroiigltt,  the 
governor  drank  to  Massasoit,  who  in  bis  turn  “drank  a  great  draught,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  after.” 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  sripulated,  that  neither  Mnssa- 
soil  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the  English,  and  that  if  they 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished  by  them  ;  and  that  if  the  English 
did  any  barm  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  they  (the  English)  would  do  the  like 
to  them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  iiiil 
him,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  tmn,  and  by  so  doing  King  James  woiilJ 
esteem  him  his  friend  and  ally. 

“All  which  (they  say)  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  ajrplaiidotl 
of  his  followers.”  And  they  add,  “  All  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear.” 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  “a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  years,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  sjrare  of  speech  ;  in  his  attire  little  or  notliitig 
diflering  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  lione 
beads  about  his  neck ;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  bag  of  tobacco, 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f  His  face  was  painted  with  a  stid  red 


*  3Jourt’s  narrative  is  hpre  continued  from  the  last  cxuact  in  p.  10,  without  any  omission. 

tl  presume  that  by  “  drinkin?  tobacco,"  smoking  is  meant.  The  pilgrims  were  prol'.ililv 
not  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  ml,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  i>  n'i> 
strange,  though  it  may '  be  thought  a  little  odd.  How  long  tmokitifr  went  by  the  name  of 
drinking  at  Plimoulh  I  do  not  learn ;  but  in  1646  this  entry  is  found  in  the  Plimouth  recof'i' 
— “  Anthony  Thacher  and  George  Pole  were  chor^u  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  con¬ 
cerning  disorderly  drinking  of  Tobacco.” 

Roger  Williams  says,  1n  his  Key,  “  Generally  all  the  i;:en  throughout  the  country  have  :< 
tobacco-bag,  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  tlieir  back.” 

Dr.  Thacker  says,  liiat  an  aged  man  in  Plimoatb,  who  was  a  great  smoker,  used  to  term 
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hkn  munv>,  and  oiled  botli  head  and  face,  that  he  looked  greasily.  All  his 
followers  likewise  were,  in  tlieir  faces,  in  part  or  in  whole,  painted,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white ;  some  witli  crosses  and  other  antic 
works ;  son^  Jiad  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
peaniuce.  Ihe  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  knife, 
lie  man  elled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as  ' 
well  as  they  could.  Samoset  and  Squanto  stayed  all  night  with  us.”  Massasoit 
retiied  into  the  woods,  about  halt  a  mile  from  the  Enghsh,  and  there  encamped 
at  night  with  Ins  men,  women  and  children.  Thus  ended  March  22d,  1621. 

1  unug  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  signs  of  fear,  and 
during  the  treaty  could  not  refrain  from  trembling.*  "Thus  it  is  easy  to  see, 
luucli  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  zooidd  that  there  had  never  been  loorse 
ones  made. 

It  was  agi’eed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
Ipv  flat's,  and  live  there  all  summer.  “That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  their  people 
came  over  to  us,  hoping  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  of  them 
tol.l  us  the  king  would  have  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt.  Standish  and 
Isaac  Mderton  went  venterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  their  man¬ 
ner.  He  gave  them  three  or  four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  Avilling  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for 
tliey  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
and  towling,  Avhen  as  they  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  might  easily  have 
(lone ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Nan-ohigansets,f 
mat  are  at  wai'  ivith  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  may  be  some  strength  to 
linn;  ior  our  pieces  are  tenible  unto  them.  This  morning  they  stayed  tUl  10 
or  11  ot  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king’s  kettle,  and  filled 
It  With  peas,  which  pleased  them  Avell ;  and  so  they  went  their  way.”  Thus 
ended  the  fii-st  visit  o^  Massasoit  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  alter  li'eated  the  English  with  kindness,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  writing  or  articles  of  a 
treaty,  of  wliicli  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  fnendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart. 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  N'arragansets. 
liut  it  tills  %vere  the  ctise,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
skirmishing. 

Alean while  Squanto  and  Samoset  remained  with  the  English,  instructing  them 
;  equal  in  all  respects  to  Robinson  Crusoe^s  man 
t  nday,  and  had  De  Foe  liv'^ed  in  that  age  he  might  have  made  as  good  a  story 
from  tlieir  liistory  as  he  did  from  that  of  Mexander  Selkirk.— Squanto  went  to 
hsh  [a  day  or  two  after  Massasoit  left]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  home  with 
as  miuiy  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  of.  They 
were  fat  and  sweet.  He  trod  them  out  with  his  feet,  and  so  caught  them  with 
Ills  hands,  Avithout  any  other  instimment.” 

Hist.  Plim.  34.  This,  we  infer  was  within  the  recollection  of  the  »lu- 

The  notion  that  tobacco  is  so  called  from  the  island  Tobago,  is  erroneously  entertained  by 
many.  When  Su  Francis  'discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  California,  in  1579, 
the  writer  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  says,  the  Indians  presented  the  admiral  with  a  small 
basket  made  of  rushes,  filled  with  an  herb  they  called  tabah.  From  another  passage  it 
appears,  that  the  Indians  of  that  region,  like  those  of  New  England,  had  bags  in  which  tobacco 
was  carried.  Burney’s  Voyages,  1.  344-7. 

"  .\nd,  with  this  fact  before  him,  the  author  of  “  Tales  of  the  Indians  ”  says,  the  treaty  was 
made  with  deliberaiion  and  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Massasoit! 

t  Few  Indip  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  natore  of  the  Indian 
lan^age,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  should  be  used  in  it.  Nahigonsik  and  Nanligansick,  R 
fr  iVfjanw.— Nechegansitt,  froo/dn.— Nantyggansiks,  CofWer. —Nanohigganset,  Winslow’s 
Good  News  from  N.  Eng. — Nanhyganset,.J?/fi(g-e  Jtdinson’s  Life  of  Gen.  Greene. — ^Iliese  are 
but  few  of  tlie  permutations  without  the  r,  and  those  with  it  are  still  more  numerous. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Knight,  in  her  Jounial,  22  and  23 
says,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  piit  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  heard  some  of 
tlic  “  town  topers  ”  disputing  about  the  ori^n  of  the  word  Narraganset.  “  One  said  it  was  so 
named  by  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  height  and  bigness,  who 
quoted  an  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  write  it.’^  Another 
said  it  meant  a  celebrated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  summer,  and  “  as  hot  as  could  be 
imagined  in  the  winter.” 
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Tills  Squanto  became  afterwards  an  important  personage  in  Indian  politics, 
and  some  of  his  manoeuvres  remind  us  of  some  managing  politicians  ot  our 
own  times.  In  1622,  he  forfeitetl  bis  life  by  plotting  to  di'stroy  that  of  Anissa- 
soit,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hobomok..  On  that  occasion,  JInssdsoif 
went  himself  to  Plimouth,  “  being  much  offended  and  enraged  against  Tisqiinn- 
tum ;  ”  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wTath  for  that  tinu*.  boon 
after,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  governor  to  consent  to  his  being  put  to 
death ;  the  governor  said  he  deseiwed  deatli,  but  as  be  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  mtercoui-se  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  Massasoit  soon  sent  the  same  niosscnger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  others,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  Tisquantiim 
might  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded Jhim  in  the  name  of  MnssasoU, 
as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  fFtnslow,)  by  our  first  articles  of 
peace,  we  could  not  i-etain.  But  out  of  respebt  to  llie  English,  they  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent.  Massasoit  had  sent  his  own  kiiife  to  he  used 
in  cutting  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantime  Squanto  came  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hobomok  with  his  overthrow,  and  telling  him  to  deliver  him  or  not  to  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  Massasoit,  as  he  thought  lit.  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that,  as 
the  governor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
off  in  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  the  governor  pretended  might  be  tliat  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  the  French  had  meditated  breaking  uj)  the  settlement  of  tin' 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  jiretimce,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
Massasoit  should  for  some  time  after  “seem  to  frown”  on  the  English,  as  they 
complain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  Massasoit  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
English,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Edward  tVinslow,  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,  and 
Squanto  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance  ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at  Plimouth  ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  from  hanging  about  them,  and  living  upon  tl)on), 
which  was  then  considered  very  burdensome,  as  they  bad  begun  to  grow  short 
of  provisions*  That  their  visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  along,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper’s  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain  ;  with 
these  Massasoit  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  by  strangers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  Massasoit  was  absent,  hut  was 
immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  English  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  guns ;  this  so  frightened  the  women  and  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  and  would  not  return  until  the  interpreter  assured  tliein 
that  they  need  not  fear ;  and  w'hen  Massasoit  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  a 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated  ;  and  “  w'ho,  after  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  where,  having  delivered  oiu*  message  and  presents, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  back,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  tlieir  king  so  bravely 
attired.’’ *  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  good-naturedly 
assented  to  all  that  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  acquainted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pursue  in  regard  to 
the  English.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  “.■?«  I  iwt  Massasoit,  commander 
of  the  country  about  us  ?  Is  not  such  and  suck  places  mine,  and  the  people  of 
them  ?  They  shall  take  their  skins  to  the  English^  This  his  people  applauded. 
In  his  speech,  “  he  named  at  least  thirty'  |dacea,”  over  which  he  had  control. 
“  This  being  ended,  he  ligtrted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  the  king’s  majesty,  marv'elling  that  lie  should  live  without  a  wife.” 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  wislied  “us  not  to- 
suffer  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  Jameses  country,  and  he- 
*  Mourt’s  Relation,  in  Col.  Jfass.  liut.  Soc. 
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was  King  James's  man.”  He  had  no  victudia  at  this  time  to  give  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  night  coreiing  on,  tliey  retired  to  rest  supperless.  He  had  but  one 
bed,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  “  being  only  planks  laid  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them.”*  “He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  hin^elf  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  aitd  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  ■  worse  weary  of  our 
lodging  than  of  our  journey.” 

“  The  next  day,  many  of  their  saehhns  or  petty  governors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  their  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knives.”  It  is  amusing  to  leam  diat  the  English  tried  to  get  a 
diance  in  this  gambling  aftau*.  They  say,  “There  we  challenged  them  to 
slioot  with  them  for  skins,”  but  they  were  too  cunning  for  them,  only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark ;  who  shooting  with,  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  full  of  holes.” 

The  next  day,  about  one  o’clock,  Massasoit  brought  two  large  .fishes  and 
boiled  them  j  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  chance  for  refreshment  very 
smal4  as  “there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them;”  but  scanty  as 
,  it  wt^  it  came  ve^  timely,  as  they  had  fasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
English  now  left  him,  ht  which  he  was  very  sorrowfijL 

“Very  importunate  he  was  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
,  longer.  But  we  desked  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  slmuld 
either  be  light-hoaded  for  want  of  sleep  ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav-- 
ages’  barbai’ous  singing,  (for  they  used  to  sing  themselves  asleeji,)  liee  and  fleas 
j  .  witlxin  doors,  and  musketoes  witliout,  we  cmfid  hardly  sleep  all  the  time  of  our 
"  being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
jjj  not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  th^  on  Friday  morn^ 
ing,  before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Massasoyt  being  both 
l-j  grieved  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  better  enfortain  us.  And  retaining 
Tisquantum  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procure  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
another,  called  Tokaniqkamon,  in  his  place,  whom  we  had  found  faithftxl  before 
.  atxd  after  upon  all  occasions.” 

■J’  This  iaithful  servant,  Toiamahamm,  w^as  in  the  famous  “voyage  to  the 
■  ,■  kingdom  of  Nauset,”  aiid  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
^  j  against  Caunbitant. 

In  162.3,  Massasoit  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  he 
p'^was  veiy  daugermxsly  sick.  Desiring  to  render  him  aid  if  possible,  the  gov- 
y^enior  despatclied  Mr.  Wimloio  again,  with  some  medicines  and  cordials,  and 
^^Hobhomok  as  interpreter ;  “  having  one  Master  John  Hamden,  a  gentleman  of 
*®Eondon,  wfoo  tlien  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country,  for 
.  iny  oousoit.”!  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
^’jTokanoket,  it  being,  their  custom, for  all  friends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 

came  tliither  (says  Mr.  Winslmc)  we  found  the  house  so  full  of 
“^•nen,  as  we  could  .scarce  get  in,  tho.ugh  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
®®:Vay  foi-  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  their  channs  for  him,  making 
rfii^uch  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
lieitifo  ease  Win  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  ogr  eight  women,  who  chafed 
arms,  legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  m  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
staff  their  cliarming,  one  told  liim  that  his  fHwids,  the  Englirfi,  were  come  to  see 
{||e®*uu.  Having  underetanding  left,  but  his  sight  w'as  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  who 
Bgsoteias  come.  They  told  Wm  iVmmoxo,  (for  they  cannpt  pronounce  the  letter  I, 


.*La  Batle  says  ( Expedition  in  America,  p.  11.)  of  the  Indians’  beds  in  general,  that  “they 
rt*’e  made  up  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  they  lay  skins  full  of  wool  or  straw,  but, 
their  covering,  they  use  the  finest  sort  of  skins,  of  else  mats  finely  wrought.” 

Winslow’s  Relation.  The  Mr.  Hamden  mentioned,  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
t  "^dlin  Hamden,  famous  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  and  who  died  of  a  wound  received 

y  i  ail  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  Rupert,  near  O^dord,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
» Parliament.  See  Rapin’ s  Englaund,  ii.  477,  znad  Kermet,  iii.  131^. 

leappil  would  be  highly  gratifying,  could  the  certainty  of.  this  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  yet,  we 
jjaJ  e«l*ust  acknowledge  that  all  is  mere  speculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
■jjjfib  names  of  such  valued  martyrs  of  liberty  upon  any  page,  and  even  though  they  should 
‘^“.jpetimes  seem  ruther  mol  apropos  to  the  case  in  hand.  We  cannot  learn  that  emy  of 
D®"  *  .a/nden’s  biographers  have  discovered  that  he  visited  America.  Still  there  is  a  presumption 
>{j  he  \va^  * 

« iffll'  “  The  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast. 

The  little  tyrant  of  liis  fields  withstood.”— Grat’s  Elsov 
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but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  tliereof.)*  He  desu'ed  to  speak  with  me.  When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  whirli  I 
took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  in^vardly,  Keen  Pflnsnow which  is  to 
say,  dH  thou  Jnnslmcf  I  answered,  ^hhe,  that  is,  Fas.  Then  he  donliled 
tiicse  Avords :  Matta  neen  wonckanet  nnmen,  ffinsnow  ! — that  is  to  say,  O  I  tins- 
low,  I  shall  never  see  thee  again  But  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  as 
well  as  all  his  friends,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  Winsloio,  he  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recovered.  This  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Massasoit,  we  will  here  go  more  into  detail  concerning  it.  When  he  had  become 
ai)le  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Jf%islow  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  “  so  (says  he)  1  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixscore  paces  off,  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered :  so 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  more  broth  thereAvith,  Avhich  Ito 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  brought,  recoA^er  in  tliat  measure 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  fowl  being  extraordinary  fat,  I  told  Hobbamock  I  tmist 
take  off  the  top  thereof,  saying  it  Avould  make  him  A'ery  sick  again  if  ho  flid  car 
it ;  this  he  acquainted  Massassoivat  therewith,  who  would  nof  be  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  veiy  much,  shoAving  die  strength  thereof,  and  the  Ave.ak- 
ness  of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it.  NotA\ithstanding,  hr 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  Ainuld  well  have  satisfied  a  man  in 
health.”  As  Ifinslow  had  said,  it  made  him  very  sick,  and  he  vomited  iviih 
such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  blccdiny 
caused  them  great  alann,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleeding,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  After  hr 
awoke,  Mr.  ffinslow  washed  his  face  “and  supplied  his  beard  and  nose  widi  a 
linnen  cloth,”  when  taking  a  quantity  of  Avater  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  ejerf- 
ing  it,  the  blood  began  again  to  Aoaa^,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  tliis  attention  of  the  English  he  was  very  grateful,  and  alAvays  believed 
that  his  preservation  at  this  tiine  yvas  oAving  to  the  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  Winslow.  In  his  Avay  on  his  visit  to  Massasoit,  Mr.  Winsloio  broke  a  bottle 
contauung  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  sachem’s  recov¬ 
ery,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another,  and  some  cliickcnf; 
in  Avhich  he  gave  him  an  aecoimt  of  his  succe^  thus  far.  The  intention  iva.f 
no  sooner  made  knowm  to  Massasoit,  than  one  of  his  men  Avas  sent  off,  at  two 
o’clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  Avith  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  Massasoit  waa  so  pleased  witli  them,  and,  bciii® 
better,  Avould  not  suffer  them  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  rais¬ 
ing  more.  While  at  Massasoifs  residence,  and  just  as  tliey  Avere  al)om  tn 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobomok  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  subordiiintc 
chiefs  for  the  pui-pose  of  cutting  off  the  two  English  plantations,  Avhich  li'' 
ciiai-ged  him  to  acquaint  the  English  Avith,  w'hich  he  did.  Massasoit  stated 
that  he  had  been  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
alAvays  refused,  and  used  his  endeavors  to  prev'ent  it.  Tlie  particulars  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  AA'ill  be  found  in  the  historj-  of  ' 
M'ittuwamet. 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtues  of  Ma.m- 
soil  than'  ever  before.  His  great  anxiety  for  the  Avelfare  of  his  people 
manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  iVinslms,  or,  as  Winslmo  himself  expresses  it. 

“  He  caused  me  to  go  from  one  to  another,  [in  his  vdllage,]  requesting  nic  i"  ^ 
AA’ash  their  mouths  also,  [many  of  his  jjeople  being  sick  at  that  time,]  and  goc  ' 
to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  folk" 

*  Every  people,  and  consequently  every  language,  have  their  peculiarities.  Baron  Lahon- 
tan,  Menimres  de  la  Amerique,  ii.  2S6,  2^,  says,  “  Je  dirai  de  la  langue  des  Hurons  ct  da  n 
Iroquois  une  chose  assez  curieuse,  qui  est  qu’il  ne  s'ytroute  point  de  lettres  labiales ;  e'est  a  dirt, 
de  b,  f,  m,  p.  Cependant,  cetie  langue  des  Hurans  parait  Hre  fort  belle  et  de  wn  son  tmU  t 
fait  beau ;  quoi  qu’ils  ne ferment  jamais  leurs  levres  ex  paariant,”  And  “J’ai  passe  ifualrejoiirf 
a  vouloir  fidre  prononcer  h  des  Hurons  Its  lettres  lakiales,  maisje  Wai  p&  y  rklssir,  et  jf  eroii 
qu'en  dix  dns  ils  ne  pourrout  dire  ces  mots,  bon,  fils,  Itlonsieur,  Pontchartrain ;  car  au  lifu  it 
dire  bon,  ils  diroient  ouon,  au  lieu  de  fils,  ils  prononceroient  rils ;  ou  Heu  de  monsieur,  caoun- 
sieur,  au  lieu  de  Pontchartrain,  Conchaitram.”  Henc«  it  seems  their  languages  are  analo¬ 
gous. 
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An  account  of  his  character  as  given  by  Hobotnok  will  be  found  in  the  life  of 
tliat  chief  or  paniese. 

“3Iany  whilst  we  were  tliere  (says  Winslow)  came  to  see  him;  some,  by 
their  report,  from  a  place  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence.” 

In  1032,  a  short  war  was  carried  on  between  Massasoit  and  Canonicus,  the 
sachem  of  the  Narragausets,  but  the  English  interfering  with  a  force  under 
the  spirited  Captain  Standish,  ended  it  with  very  httle  bloodshed,  Massasoit 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  changed  his  name, 
and  w^as  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  Otvsamequin,  or  Ousamequin.  Oiu- 
historical  records  fmaiish  no  particulars  of  his  war  with  the  NarraganSets,  fur¬ 
ther  than  we  have  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  by  Roger  Williams,  that  some  of 
Plimouth  instigated  Massasoit,  or  Ousamequin,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  claim  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  because,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Plimouth,  in  whose  juris¬ 
diction  he  was  not  suffered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  aft  he  possessed,  of  the  NaiTa^inset  sachems.  It  was  in  1635  that  Mr. 
Wiliams  fled  to  that  countiy,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  England.  He 
found  that  Camnicus  and  Miantunnomoh  were  at  bitter  enmity  with  Ousame¬ 
quin,  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  restored  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
have  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dominion  of  either.  Ousamequin  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Williams,  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
veal's’  residence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
listened  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  NaiTaganset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Island,  and  perhaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  “  And  (says  Mr.  Williams)  I  never  denied  him,  nor  Meantinomy, 
whatever  they  desired  of  me.”  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appeal's  that,  before  Miantunnomoh' s  reveraes  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  Ousamequin. 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  the 
autumn  of  1643,  they  order,  “That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Woosarnsquin  to  his  full  hberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Nanohiggansetts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indians 
may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
i-est  as  of  late  :  and  that  Woosamequin  be  reduced  to  those  former  teims  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him.”  * 

Under  date  1638,  Gov.  Winthrop  says,  “  Owsamekin,  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 
meck,  on  tliis  side  Connecticut,  came  to  (Rim]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 
present  of  18  skins  of  beaver  fi'om  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegan 
beyond  Coimecticut  and  Pakontuckett.”  They  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  foe  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ousamequin,  that  if  they  had  not 
wronged  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear- ; 
and,  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  well 
satisfied.f 

In  1649,  Ousamequin  sold  to  MUes  Standish,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxbury,  “  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Saughtucket,"  seven  miles  square. 
Til  is  was  Bridgewater.  It  had  been  before  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  in 
preemption.  They  agi'eed  to  pay  Ousamequin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
bail’  each,  nine  hatchets,  eight  hoes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  1653,  Ousemaquin  and  his  son  Wamsitto, 
[WamsiUta,]  afterwards  called  Alexander,  sold  to  the  English  of  Plimouth  “all 
those  severall  parcells  of  land  lyeing  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkuuke,  / 
alias  Rehobotli,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  called  Moskituash  westerh', 
and  soe  runing  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  Ousa¬ 
mequin  and  Wamsitto  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 
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tlie  sides  of  both,  and  about  the  neck  called  Chachacust,  also  Papasquash  neek, 
also  the  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keecomewett,”  &c.  For  this  the  considera¬ 
tion  was  “  £35  sterling.”  -inmn  n 

By  a  Avriting  bearing  date  “  this  twenty-one  of  September,  lb57,  UusaiM- 
quin  says,  “  I  Vssamequen  do  by  these  presents  ratify  au4  allow  the  sme  of  a 
certain  island  called  Chesewanocke,  or  Hogg  Island,  which  my  son  Jf  anmtta 
sold  to  Richard  Smith,  of  Portsmouth  in  R.  I.,  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  bargain  made  the  7th  of  Febniai'y  in  the  year  1653, 1  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm.”  ^  , 

In  1656,  Roger  Williams  says  that  Ousamequin,  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
“  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pimham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Wai-wick ;  ” 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that  any  thing 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year*  in  wdiich  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Ousamequin 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  Hutchinson’s  transplanting  from  Mr.  Hubbard’s  work 
into  his  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
“  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  is  no  wonder ;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  “  accurate  Hutchinson  ”  should  set  dow  n  that  date,  from  that 
passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  thought  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  veiy  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  enthrely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lands  being  before  disposed  of,  or  given 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besides  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  him  at  the  former  period,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  Ousamequin’s  representative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Oneko,  with  about  seventy  men,  fell  upon  a  defence¬ 
less  town  within  the  xiomhiions  of  Ousamequin,  killing  three  persons,  and  car¬ 
ry  uig  away  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
settled,  t 

From  the  “  Relation  ”  of  Dr.  /.  Mather,  it  is  clear  tliat  he  lived  until  1662. 
His  words  are,  “  ^^Zerander being  dead,  [having  died  in  1662,]  his  brother  PZiZZi)?, 
of  late  cm'sed  memory,  rose  up  m  his  stead,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  ti'eaehery  againSt  the  English.”  $ 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  heai'  of  Alexander  as  sachem  until  1662,  which  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  isTair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  “  chief  sachem” 
until  afler  the  death  of  his  father. 

Whether  MassasoU  liad  more  than  tw'o  sons,  is  not  cei-tain,  although  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  family  was  lai-ge.  A 
company  of  soldiers  from  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  with  Philip,  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  Ousamequin,  whose  name  was  Unkompoen,  §  or 
Akkompoin.  \\ '  That  he  had  another  brother,  called  Quadequina,  has  been 
mentioned. 

Gov.  Winthrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ousamequin.  As  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Winslow  was  retm-ning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  his 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
Massasoit,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  of  the  Avay.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ousameqdin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Phmouth,  to  surprise  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Winslow’s  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  truth,  and 
every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.  But 

*  Some  records  which  Mr.  Daggett  consulted  in  preparing  his  History  of  Attleborough,  led 
him  to  conclude  that  Massasoit  died  previous  to  June,  1660. 

t  Original  manuscript  documents.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at  large, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  life  of  Uncos. 

t  Relation,  72.  $  /.  Mother,  44.  g  Church,  38,  edit.  4to. 
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presently  they  were  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  him  coming  in  company 
with  Omameqtim.  When  it  was  known  among  the  people  that  the  sachem 
had  sent  this  news  to  them,  they  demanded  why  he  should  thus  deceive  them. 
He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  .more  welcome  when  he  did  return, 
and  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dominions  of  Massasoit  was 
Caunbitant,*  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  Mettapoiset,  in  the 
present  town  of  Swansey.  His  chai*acter  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  tlie 
famous  Metacomet.  The  English  were  always  viewed  by  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1621,  Caunhitant  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  Massasoit ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  say  the  Pilgrims,  “  to  di'aw  the  hearts  of  MassasoyPs  sub¬ 
jects  fi'om  him ;  speaking  also  disdainfully  of  us,  storming  at  the  peace  be¬ 
tween  Nauset,  Cummaquid  and  us,  and  at  Tisqicantim,  the  worker  of  it ; 
also  at  Tokamahamon,  and  one  Hobomok,  (two  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of 
which  he  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special 
and  trusty  man  of  Massasoyfs,)  Tokainahamon  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovered  to 
Coubatant,  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  Tisquantum,  (for  he 
had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  Hobbamok  see¬ 
ing  that  Tisquantum  was  taken,  and  Coubatant  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  from  them,  and  came  to  New  Pli- 
mouth,  fiill  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  Tisquantum,  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain.” 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  Standish,  of  14 
men,f  “  and  Hobbamok  for  their  guide,  to  revenge  the  supposed  death  of 
Tisquantum  on  Coubatant  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  JVepeof,  another 
sachem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  confederacy,  till  we  heard  what  was 
become  of  our  friend  MassasoyC’ 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
Caunhitant.  “  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  afforded ;  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
'  Coubatant  were  not  there ;  but  feai-  had  bereft  the  savages  of  speech.  We 
chai-ged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  Coubatant  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med- 
=  die  with  them ;  if  he  were,  we  came  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
him  for  the  supposed  death  of  Tisquantum,  and  other  matters :  but  howso- 
•  ever,  we  Avould  not  at  all  hurt  then-  women  or  children.  Notwithstanding, 
'  some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some 
'  wounds.  At  length  perceiving  our  principal  ends,  they  told  us  Coubatant 
was  returned  [home]  with  all  his  train,  and  that  Tisquantum  was  yet  living, 
r  and  in  the  town ;  [then]  offering  some  tobacco,  [and]  other,  such  as  they 
?  had  to  eat.” 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  (as  they  call  it,)  two  guns  were  fii-ed  “  at  random,” 
li  to  the  great  terror  of  all  but  Squanto  and  Tokamahamon,  “  who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assured  them  [so  frightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  that  we  wnuld  not  hm-t  them.”  The  Indian  boys,  seeing  the  squaws 
k'  protected,  cried  out,  JVeensquacs !  JVeensquacs !  that  is,  I  am  a  squaw !  I  am  a 
t  squaw !  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  Hobormk's  presence, 
if  reminding  him  that  he  was  their  friend. 

ft  This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  house  was  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
tk  have  been  terrible,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  especially  the 
siiK  sound  of  the  English  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  heard  before. 
Ill,  The  relator  proceeds :  “  But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  we  had,  and  made 
g,  them  make  a  fire  that  we  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime; 


*  Corbitant,  Coubatant,  and  Conbitant,  were  ways  of  writing  his  name  also,  by  his  con- 
jlStemporaries. 
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Hobbamok  gat  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  Tisquanium  and  Tokama- 
haimn”  They  soon  came,  with  some  others  with  them,  some  ai'med  and 
others  naked.  The  English  took  away  the  bows  and  aiTows  from  those  that 
were  armed,  but  promised  to  return  them  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  kept  possession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  daylight,  when  they 
rc’<5ased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  towTi  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
N/imaskets.  Hei*e,  it  appears,  Squanio  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  jok  breakfast,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  from  which  tliey  issued  forth  the 
following  decree  against  Caunbitant : — 

“  Thither  came  all  whose  hearts  were  upright  towai-ds  us,  but  all  Couba- 
tanfs  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
again  our  intendment,  assmnng  them,  that,  although  Coubitant  had  now 
escaped  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  seem'e  him  and  his  firom  us,  if  he 
continued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towai'ds  him  till  he  now  so 
justly  deserved  it.  Moreover,  if  Massasoyt  did  not  return  in  safety  from  Nar- 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  m^e  any  insun’ection  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  Tisquantum,  Hobomok,  or  any  of  MassasoyVs  subjects,  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,'to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.  As  for  those 
[who]  were  wounded,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  were  son-y  for  it, 
thou^  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command : 
yet,  if  they  would  retinn  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us, 
Tisquantum  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  offering 
ail  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  thmg  w'e  had  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  God’s  good  providence  we  safely  returned  home  the  morrow  night  after 
we  set  forth.”  * 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  Caunbitant  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  13th  Sept,  following  (1621)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  through  the  intercession  of 
Massasoit  thsl  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  to.  The  treaty  or  submission 
was  m  these  words : — 


“  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  ai*e  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  King  James,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  freland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  In  witness 
whereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
mai-ks,  as  followeth 

OnQUAMEiiOD,  Nattawahont,  Qoadaquisa, 

Cawnacome,  Caunbatant,  Hottmoiden, 

Obbatinnua,  Ckikkatabak,  Apannow.” 


Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  very  little. 

Ohbaiinua  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston 
now  stands. 

Cawnacome  and  Apannow  may  be  the  same  before  spoken  of  as  Coneconam  ; 
and  EpanoiP,  though  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  Apannow  means  Aspinet  of 
Nauset.f  JVattawahunt  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  JVashoonon. 
Coneconam,  was  sachem  of  Manomet,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1623,  the  English  traversed  the  country  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  corn,  they  visited  him  among  other  chiefs ;  who,  they 
say,  “  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Indians. 
For  whilst  the  governor  was  there,  within  night,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  fiom  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  o^  and  having  set  aside  then  bows 


*  From  Mourt.  ut  supra,  and  signed  only  with  the  capital  letter  A,  which  is  supposed  to 
stand  for  Isaac  Allerton,  who  accompanied  Standish  perhaps.  From  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  first  person,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was.  must  have  be«i  present 
t  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  ii. 
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and  quivers,  according  to  their  manner,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  time,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  all 
remained  silent,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  they  looked 
toward  Canmum ;  and  one  of  them  made  a  short  speech,  and  delivered  a 
present  to  him,  from  his  sachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
beads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  '  After  which  he  made  a  long 
speech  to  him,”  the  meaning  of  which  Hobomojf,  said  was,  that  two  of  them 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  “  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
will  play  away  all,  even  their  skin  from  them  backs,  yea  then*  wive’s  skins 
also,”  ai>d  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  “  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,”  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  pazt  with ; 
yet  they  were^  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Coneconam  was 
first-obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chiefs  and  some  of  his  liead  men,  these  messen¬ 
gers  desired  HohomoKs  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
he  replied,  that  “  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deseiwed  it ;  ”  “  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  him.”  , 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief,  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  winch  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edward-  Winslow  and  Mr.  John  Hamden  went  to  visit  Massasoit 
in  his  sickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  ^ome  Indians,  when  near  Caunbitant’s 
residence,  that  Massasoit  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  they  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thought  the  successor  of  Massasoit.  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  sachem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  Massasoit  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Bokanoket.  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  all  night  with  Caunbitant,  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  from  Massasoif’s. 

IMr.  Winslow  gives  the  accormt  in  these  words : — “  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  Conbatant,  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
Puckanokick,  we  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst.  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
yet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
like  are  returned  again  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  asked  me,  if  in 
case  he  were  thus  dangei-ously  sick,  as  Massasoit  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  maskiest,*  [that  is,  physic,]  whether  then  master 
governor  would  send  it ;  and  if  he  womd,  whether  I  would  come  therewith 
to  him.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  many  joyful 
thanks.”  He  then  expressed  his  stnprise  that  two  Englishmen  should  ad¬ 
venture  so  far  alone  into  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
afraid.  Mr.  Winsloio  said,  “  where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear.”  “  But,” 
said  Caunbitant,  “  if  your  love  be  such,  and  it  bring  forth  such  fruits,  how  cometh 
it  to  pass,  that  token  toe  come  to  Patuxet,  you  stand  upon  your  guard,  with  the 
mouth  of  your  pieces  presented  totvards  us?^’  Mr.  Winslow  told  him  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  friends  in  that  manner ; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu¬ 
tations.  f 

When  Caunbitant  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  and 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant.  “  Hereupon  1 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  ^m  of  God’s  works  of  creation  and 
presei-vation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  command¬ 
ments.”  They  found  no  particular  fault  with  the  conunandments,  except 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.  About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr,  Winslow  explained  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on  them 
all  their  comforts,  tmd  that  for  this  reason  they  thanked  and  blessed  him, 


*  In  Williams's  Key,  MaskU  is  translated,  “  Give  me  some  physic." 
t  Good  News  from  N.  England,  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
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“  this  all  of  them  concluded  to  be  very  well ;  and  said  they  believed  almost 
all  the  same  tilings,  and  tliat  the  same  power  that  we  call  God  they  called 
KichtanP  “  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never  had  better  enter¬ 
tainment  amongst  any  of  them.”  ^  ... 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  unknown.  His  name  appearing  no  more  in 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  countiy  on  the  mur¬ 
der  of  ffittuwamet,  Peksuot.,  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

WiTTFWAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chiefj  as  was  his  compamon  Peksuot, 
but  tlieir  particular  residence  has  not  been  assigned.  Jfrttuwamet  was  a-des- 
perate  and  bold  fellow,  and,  like  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  tliat  he  became  exasper¬ 
ated  against  tlie  English  from  the  many  abuses  some  of  them  had  practised 
upon  his  countrymen.  This  nill  account,  perhaps,  for  all  the  severity  and 
malignity  portrayed  by  the  forefathers  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  those, 
they  say,  who  murdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  ship,  cast  away 
upon  Cape  Cod,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

That  Wittmcamet,  Peksuot,  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  coimtry  of  intruders  in  the  year  1623,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re¬ 
lating  the  rise,  progress  and  termination  of  then*  league  to  eflTect  this  object, 
we  shall,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  spething  of  Caunecum,  or  Coneconam,  mentioned  the 
voy’^age  of  the  governor  of  Pliraoutli  to  that  sachem’s  country  to  trade  for 
com;  that  was  in  January',  1623.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob¬ 
tained,  Captain  Mjles  Standish  was  sent  the  next  month  to  take  it  to  Plimouth, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  very  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  after,  while  at  ConeconanCs  house  with  two  or  three  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  “  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  Wittuivamat,  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  his 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagger  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  Weston's 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  [Coneconam^  and  after  made  a  long 
speech  m  an  audacious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  though 
he  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  thing  from  it.  The 
end  of  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  foUoweth.  The  Massachu- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  Weston's  colony;  and  thought 
themselves,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the  same : 
yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth ; 
concluding  that  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  arguments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  ’death  of  our  countrymen  uure- 
venged ;  and  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  plantations.  To  this  end  they  had  formerly  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
also  the  other,  called  lanough,  and  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
again  came  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  since  there  was  so  fair  an  opportu¬ 
nity  offered  by  the  captain’s  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  liint 
and  his  company.” 

Coneconam,  after  this  speech,  treated  Standish  with  neglect,  and  was  very 

C*al  to  Wiituwamd,  which  much  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  former. 

se  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standish,  having  employed  a  “  lusty' 
Indian  of  Paomet  ”  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  cold, 
and  Standish  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  have 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldLness  of  the  night  kept  him  from  sleeping, 
and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  of  Massasoit,  to  mention  that  that  chief 
had  been  solicited  to  en^e  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charging  Hobomok 
to  warn  the  English  of  it  The  people  of  the  places  named  at  th«  time  by 
Massasoit,  as  in  the  plot,  -were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mattachiest,  Mano'- 
met,  Agowaywam,  and  the  Island  of  Capawack.  “Therefore,  (says  Mr. 
Winshvo  in  his  Relation,)  as  we  respected  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  and 
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our  own  safety,  he  advised  us  to  kill  the  men  of  Massachuset,  who  were-  the 
authors  of  this  intended  mischief.  And  whereas  we  wei-e  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  they  first  began.  If,  said  he,  [Massasoit  to 
ffobomok,]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  tell  them,  when 
their  countrymen  at  Wichaguscusset  are  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend 
themselves,  that  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,”  and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  their  own ;  “  and  therefore  he  coun¬ 
selled,  without  delay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  the  plot  would 
cease.” 

Meanwhile  Weston’s  men  had  fallen  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi¬ 
tion  ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
“fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &c.,  and  all  for  a  meal’s  meat.”  Those 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  affected  the  well 
being  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Sorhe  of  these  wretches,  in  then  ex¬ 
tremities,  had  stolen  corn  from  the  Indians,  on  whose  complaint  they  had 
been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  giving  the  Indians  satisfac¬ 
tion,  one  was  hanged.  This  was  in  February,  1623. 

About  this  capital  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fact  that  any  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c.  But 
in  om-  opinion  the  facts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hanged ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  hanged  for  another  appears  to  have  been  of  common  notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  from  shortly  after  the  affair  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  Hubbard  f  has  this  passage  upon  the  affiiir : — “  Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
Indians]  were  so  provoked  with  their  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  threat¬ 
ened  them,  as  the  Philistines  did  Samson’s  father-in-law,  after  the  loss  of  their 
corn ;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis¬ 
faction,  to  punish  him  that  did  the  theft;,  but,  in  his  stead,  hanged  a  poor,  de¬ 
crepit  old  man,  that  was  imserviceable  to  the. company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaver,]:]  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  wffiich'was  the  ground  of  the  story 
\vith  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  tlie  poem  called  Hudibras,  did, 
in  his  poetical  fancy,  make  so  much  sport.”  And  from  the  same  author  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  circumstance  was  well  known  at  Piimouth,  but  they  pretended 
that  the  right  person  was  hanged,  or,  in  our  author’s  own  words,  “  as  if  the 
person  hanged  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  Weston’s  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  that  most  deseiwed,  but  on  him  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone.” 

It  ‘wdll  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  tire  passage  of  Hudibras.  Here 
it  is : — 


“  Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
(Quoth  Ralph,)  it  may  hold  up,  and  clear. 
That  Sinners  may  supply  the  place 
Of  suflering  Saints,  is  a  plain  Case. 
Justice  gives  Sentence,  many  times, 

On  one  Man  for  another’s  crimes, 
r  Our  Brethren  of  New  England  use 
,  Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse. 

And  hang  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead, 

''  Of  whom  the  Churches  have  less  need ; 

"  As  lately ’t  happened ;  In  a  town 
There  lived  a  Cobbler,  and  but  one, 

That  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Use, 

And  mend  Men’s  Lives,  as  well  as  Shoes. 
,,  This  precious  Brother  having  slain, 

®  In  times  of  Peace,  an  Indian, 
f  (Not  out  of  Malice,  but  mere  Zeal, 
pi'  Because  he  was  an  infidel,) 


The  mighty  Tottiyottymoy, 

Sent  to  our  Elders  an  Envoy, 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  Breach 
Of  League,  neld  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 
Against  the  Articles  in  force. 

Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours. 

For  which  he  craved  the  Saints  to  render 
Into  his  Hands,  or  hang  th’  Offender : 
But  they,  maturely  having  weighed, 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o’  th’  Trade, 
(A  Man  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  Teach  and  Cobble,) 
Resolved  to  spare  h'un ;  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghgan,  too. 
Impartial  Justice,  in  his  stead,  did- 
Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 
Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skipp’d. 
And  in  your  Room  another  Whipp’d  ?  ” 


*  See  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  148.  and  b.  I  chap.  iii.  ante. 

t  H  si.  N.  Eng.  77.  ]  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  148. 
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The  following  note  was  early  printed  to  this  passage:  “The  histoiy  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  by  persons  of  good  credit,  who  were  upon  fJie 
place  when  it  was  done.”  Mr.  Bntler  wrote  this  part  of  his  Hudiliras 

before  1663.  ,11,  1  * 

Thomas  Morton,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  pei;haps  absent  at 
the  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  ihe  Indians,  and  msmuates  that 
the  Plimoutheans  caused  all  tlie  trouble,  and  that  them  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  then'  men,  as  we  shall  presently  1  elate  iroin  a 
book  which  Mr.  Morton  published.* 

“Master  Weston^s  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servants, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

“  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  sec 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  bv  accident  on  an  Indian  baim,  and  from  thence 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  com.  the  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by  the  loot 
[track]  some  English  had  been  there,  came  to  the  plantation,  and  made  com¬ 
plaint  after  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  ease.f  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  huge  complaint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  w'ould  well  enough  have  qu^i- 
fied:  And  Edward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  fact 
was  there  in  repetition,  construction  made,  that  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  tlie  salvage ;  when  straightAvays  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  Avell 
gainsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  within  the  compass  of 
his  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  that  it  would  most  aptly  serve  to  pacify  the  salvage’s 
complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  tliein 
m  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an 
enemy,  which  might  come  xmexjjectedly,  for  any  tiling  they  knew. 

“  The  oration  made  was  liked  of  eveiy  one,  and  he  intreated  to  ^how  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  a^ee  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man’s  clothes  we  will  take  off,  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must.  Put  tlie  young 
man’s  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other’s 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  liuvc 
proved  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  after  ages  for  a  precedent.  But  that  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  begun  to 
croak  and  bellow  for  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
plaining  salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded  ;  yet,  never¬ 
theless,  a  scruple  was  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man’s  good 
will :  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  Avithout  that  (they  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis¬ 
chief  should  befall  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  Avratli, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  Sampson,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  an  ass :  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  bard  by  in  good  eaimest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  Avould  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittiful  non  plus,  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  hino.” 

Tliis  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Canaax,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full.  In  his  next  ch^ter  Mr.  Morton  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  “  massacre  ”  of  Wittuwamet,  Pehsuot,  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  tlie  consequences  of  it.  But  we  shall  noAV 


^  Entiilod  New  English  Canaan,  4io.  Amsterdam,  1637. 
t  Against  this  sentence,  in  the  margin,  is — •*  A  poor  comp'aint.” 
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draw  from  the  Plimoutli  historian,  and  aftei-wards  use  Morton's  chapter  as 
we  find  occasion. 

Mr.  Winslow  says  that  Mr.  Weston's  men  “  knew  not  of  this  conspfracy  of 
the  Indians  before  his  [John  Sanders,  their  ‘overseer  ’]  going;  neither  was  it 
known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Puckanokick:  at  which 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  Wassapinewat,  brother  to  Obtakiest,  the 
sachim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Conbatant,  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself,  revealed  the  same 
thing,”  [as  Massasoit  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1623,  “  a  yearly  com-t  day  ”  at  Plimouth,  on 
which  war  was  proclaimed,  “  in  public  court,”  against  the  Massachusetts 
hidians.  “We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  Winslow,)  that  Captain  Standish 
should  take  so  many  meii,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
for  others :  therefore  he  sliould  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  fii'st  go 
to  the  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  tha^  comparing  it  with  their  ovm  cariiages 
towards  them,  he  might  better  judge  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  more  fitly 
take  opportunity  to  revenge  the  same:  but  should  forbare,  if  it  were 
possible,  till  such  time  as  he  could  make  sm-e  Wittuwamat,  that  bloody  and 
bold  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  teiTor  to  all  that  disposition.” 

We  will  now  hear  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Morton  has  to  say  upon  this  trans¬ 
action.  “  After  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hanging 
of  one,* * * §]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  Checatawback  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
former  quaiTel  with  the  Plimouth  planters.]  They  are  not  like  Will  Som¬ 
mers,  I  to  take  one  for  another.  There  they  piuposed  to  stay  until  Master 
W iston's  arrival :  but  the  Plimouth  men  intending  no  good  to  him,  (as 
appeared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
there  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  things  for  the  pinpose,  which  they  set  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  without  suspicion  of  any  mischief,  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
hanged  up  thei-e,  after  the  slaughter.”§  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Ckikataubut's  people,  they  mindered  the  three  English  who  had  taken  up 
then*  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
theu*  countiymen.|| 

After  Standish  was  ready  to  proceed  against  Wittmoamet,  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  from  Wessaguscus  almost  faniished,'lf  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimouth  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows ; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
“  whose  boldness  increased  abundantly ;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got. 


*  As  mentioned  in  our  last  extract  from  this  author. 

t  Referring,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quarrel  with  Caunbitant. 

j  The  person  who  proposed  hanging  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  oSender. 

§  New  English  Canaan,  111.  ||  Ibid. 

If  His  name  was  Phinehas  Prat.  An  Indian  followed  him  to  kill  him,  but,  by  losing  the 
direct  path,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  1662,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer 
to  a  petition  of  Phinehas  Prat,  then  of  Charlestown,  which  was  accompanied  “  with  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  straights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  their 
endeavors  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimouth,  and  since,  whereof  he  was  one,  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  to  grant  him  300  acres  of  land,  wdiere  it  is  to  be  had,  not  hindering  a  plantation.^' 
MS.  among  the  files  in  our  state-house. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Prat,  after  long  search.  Mr.  Hubbard 
probably  used  it  in  compiling  his  Hist,  of  New  England. 

At  the  court,  3  May,  1665,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  Prat,  “in  the  wilderness  on 
the  east  of  the  Merrimack  River,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  it.” 
Court  Files,  ut  supra. 

Prat  married,  in  Plimouth,  a  daughter  of  Cvthbert  Cuthbertson,  in  1630.  See  2  Col.  Hist. 
8oc.  vii.  122. 
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they  [the  Indians]  would  take  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat  [it]  before  their 
feces,”  and  tliat  if  they  tried  to  prevent  them,  tiiey  would  hold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts:  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  their  company: 
“  That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  corn,  and  were  ready  to  starve  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness.” 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  Winslow)  “  gave  us  good  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  ottr  intendments.”  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Standish,  with 
Hobomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the'  expedition.  His  taking  so 
lew  men  shows  how  a  few  English  guns  were  yet  feai'ed  by  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  would  have  us  understand  that  Standish  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  misti’ust  that  he  came 
to  fight  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  gi’eat  valor. 

When  StoTidish  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  affairs, 
Wlien  he  told  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  tlie  Indians,  they  said 
“  they  feai'ed  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge,  ivith 
them,  not  having  sword  on  gun,  or  needing  the  same.”  Standish  now  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  plot,  wdiich  was  tlie  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it  He  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Winslotds  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probably  some  of  the  Wessagus¬ 
cus  men  w’arned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  plot. 

lileantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  in  friend¬ 
ship.  Standish,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treacheiy  in  his 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
Peksuot,  “  who  was  a  paniese,*  being  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,”  came  to 
Hobomok,  and  told  him.  He  understood  the  captain  loas  come  to  kill  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  there.  “  Tell  him,  (said  Peksuot,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
not,  neither  will  w^e  shun  him  ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dai-e  [s],  he  will 
not  take  us  unaw  ares.” 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
damgei-,  and  the  English  say  many  of  them  came  divers  times  into  theh- 
presence,  and  “  would  w^het  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,”  « and 
use  many  other  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  rest,  JFittu- 
wamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman’s  face  ;  but,  said  he,  /  have  another  at  home,  wheremth  1 
have  killed  both  French  and  Englisl^  and  that  hath  a  man^sface  on  it ;  and  hy  and 
by  these  two  must  marry.^'  To  this  he  added,  Hinnaisi  namen,  hinnaim  mi- 
CHEN,  MATTA  CUTS  :  that  is.  By  and  by  it  should  see,  and  by  and  by  it  should  eat, 
but  not  speak.  “  Also  Pecksuot,  (continues  Winslow,)  being  a  man  of  gi’eater 
stature  than  the  captain,  told  him  though  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man :  and,  said  he,  though  J  be  no  sachem,  yet  I  am  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  courage.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa¬ 
tience  for  the  present.”  ‘ 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  as  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Thomas  Morton's  accoun^  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agi*ees  with 
that  of  Winslow.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standish,  after  considerable 
manoeuvering,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length, 
having  got  Peksuot  and  Wittuwamat  “  both  together,  with  another  man,  and 
a  jmufo  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  IVittuwamat, 
and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  weaker 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  many  of  his  mvn  company  in  a  room  with 
them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  the  door  being  fast  shut,  began  himself 
wth  Pecksuot,  and,  snatching  his  own  knife  frvm  his  neck,  though  with  much 
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struggliBg,  and  killed  him  theremth — the  point  whereof  he  had  made  as  sharp 
as  a  needle,  and  groimd  the  ba<^  also  to  an  edge.  Wittuioamet  and  the  other 
"man  the  rest  killed,  and  took  the  ymdh,  whom  the  captain  caused  to  be  hanged.” 

We  could  now  wish  this  bloody  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  promised 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Iftnslow  continues,  “  Bvi  it  is  incredible 
how  many  wounds  these  two  panieses  received  before  they  died,  not  making  any 
fearful  noise,  but  catching  at  their  weapom,  and  strii.'ing  to  the  last. 

“  Hobbamock  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action-”  After  the  affray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  Standish,  “Yesterday  Pecksuot  bragged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  little  man ; 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground.” 

Standish  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  Weston’s  men,  and  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  They  killed  two.  Himself  v.dth 
some  of  his  men  killed  another,  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  “  through  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedings.” 

Joined  by  some  of  Idr.  Weston’s  men,  Standish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pm-sued  them.  Standish  gained  a  hill  which  the  Indians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  “  Whereupon  Hohba- 
mock  cast  off  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him.” 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  Standish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  is  all  tlie  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indians  got  into  a 
,  swamp,  and  afler  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
After  assisting  the  settlers  of  Wessaguscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned-  to  Plimouth,  taking  along  the  head  of  Wittuwairwt,  v/hich  they  set 
up  in  their  fort. 

,  Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prat  from  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returned 
-  from  Mauornet,  called  at  Plimouth  in  a  fi-iendly  manner,  and  was  there 
^  seized  aiid  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  Wittuwarmt, 
said  he  dhl,  and  “looked  piteously”  upon  it.  “Then  he  confessed  the 
'  plot,”  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakie^,  had  been  di-awn  into  it  by  the  impor- 
tunity  of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself,  and  begged  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  “  also  gave  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sought  for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it.”  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  “the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  might  carry  a  message  to  Ohtakiest.” 
!;  The  message  they  charged  him  Avith  was  this,  that  they  had  never  intended 
H-  to  deal  so  with  him,  until  they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  treachery,  and, 
till'  therefore,  they  might  thank  themselves  for  their  oivn  overthrow  ;  and  as  be 
gW  had  now  began,  if  he  persisted  in  his  course,  “  his  country  should  not  hold 
lirt  him :  ”  that  he  should  forthwith  send  to  Plimouth  “  the  three  Englishmen  he 
ifr  had,  and  not  kill  them.”  f 

iilif  The  English  heard  nothing  fi-om  Obtakiest  for  a  long  time  ;  at  length  he 
sent  a  woman  to  them,  (probably  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  he 
Isiii'  was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
•s*’  that  he  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it. 
iai  The  English  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  was  in  great  consternation, 
1(|<  “  having  fors-dken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  fi-om  place  to  place,  ex- 
siii»  pecting  when  we  tvould  take  fiuther  vengeance  on  hinl.”  The  terror  was 
0  now  general  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
Kti  fear  and  want.  To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  Winslow  adds,  “  And  certainly 
- - - - - - — — — - - 

*  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  affair  to  which  President  AUm  alludes,  in  his  American  Biog"- 
,  raphy,  {2d  ed.)  when  he  says,  “  he  [ffoAomoA:]  f(n^ht  bravely  by  his  [Standish’ s\  side,  m 
1623.”  If  standing  and  looking  on  be  fighting,  then  did  Hobomok  fght  bravely  on  this 
^  occasion.  . ,  . ,  , 

u  t  Mortm,  in  his  Neio  Canaan,  111,  says,  thwe  three  men  went  to  reside  with  Chikatavbut ; 
hence  Morion  very  reasonably  suggests,  that  if  the  Plimouth  people  intended  the  men  of 
Wessaguscus  any  good,  why  did  they  not  first  see  that  all  of  them  were  out  of  danger,  before 
"‘f.  beginniiig  war  ? 
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it  is  strange  to  hear  how  many  of  late  have,  and  still  daily  die  amongst 
them ;  neither  is  there  any  likelihood  it  will  easily  cease  ;  beca,use  through 
fear  they  set  little  or  no  corn,  wdiich  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  wJhcli 
they  cannot  long  preserve  health  and  strength.” 

Tliese  affairs  call  for  no  commentai'y,  tliat  must  accompany  every  miiiil 
through  every  step  of  tlie  relaiion.  It  would  be  w'eakness,  as  appears  to  u.s, 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  English.  Amid  thfeir 
sufferings,  some  poor  Indians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  Englisli  governor  by  j»resents.  Foiur  set  out  by  water  in  a  boat  iiir 
Plimouth,  but  by  accident  w'ere  overset,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  affair  Avith  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  Standish,  “  who  was  of  a  warm  tem¬ 
per,”  but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  him  as  they  ought.  “  He  doubted,”  he  said,  “  whether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after  God’s  image,’’ 
which  was  so  necessary ;  and  above  all,  that  “  it  would  have  been  hajipy  if 
they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed  any.” 

The  reader  has  noAV  passed  through  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  mucli 
interest,  wherein  he  wdll  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  wished  otherAvise.  Our  business,  hoAvever,  w'e  Avill 
here  remind  him,  is  that^of  a  dealer  in  facts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  Avithout  any  labored  commentaries  from  us.  Although 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hobomok  several  times,  yet  there  remain 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

Hobomok,  or  Hohbamock,  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Plimouth  about  the  end  of  July,  1621,  and  continued  Avith  the  English  I 
long  as  he  lived.  He  AA'as  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  friendshi})  of 
Massasoit,  which  Moiion  says,  he  “  much  furthered and  that  he  aaus  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  Avas  in  account  among  the  Indiajis  in 
those  parts  for  his  valor.”  He  Avas  of  the  greatest  seiwice  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  countiy,  such  as  com, 
beans,  &c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Massasoit,  to  learn  the  truth  of  ;i 
report  that  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  interruption 
and  trouble  from  Caunhitant  are  already  related. 

Being  a  favorite  of  Massasoit,  and  one  of  his  chief  captaiirs,  the  pilgririif; 
found  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  Hobomok 
was  so  completely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  CAil  were  on  foot  against  them. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  folloAving  circumstance. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  inviting  the  Englidi 
into  their  country  to  trade  for  furs.  When,  m  JMarch,  1622,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  A'oyage,  Hobomok  “  told  us,  (says  Winslmo,)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  or  Massachuseuks,  for  thw  so  called  the  people  of  that 
place,  were  joined  in  confederacy-  Avith  the  Nanohigganneuks,  a  people  of 
Nanohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  cut 
off  Capt.  Standish  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  Avould  assault 
the  town  at  home ;  gitung  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  Tis- 
quantum  was  in  the  confederacy,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  Avould  use 
-maiiy  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians’  houses  for 
then-  better  advantage.” 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
me  point  called  the  Gumefs  A'bsc,  a  false  messenger  came  running  into 
Plmiouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  fright,  out  of  breatli,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  m  liis  face.  He  told  them  that  Caunbiiant,  with  many  of  the 
Narragan.^ts,  and  he  believed  Massasoit  Avith  them,  were  coming  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  Avho  had  just  gone  in 
the  boat  with  Hobomok.  A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  dischai’ged, 
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which,  to  their  great  joy,  soon  caused  the  boat  to  return,  not  having  got  out 
of  hearing.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Hobomok  told  them  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Squanto^  who  was  then  with 
them,  and  even  one  of  those  io  the  boat ;  that  he  knew  Massasoit  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  consulting-  him.  Hobotmk  was  confi¬ 
dent,  because  he  was  himself  a  great  chief,  and  one  of  Massasoit's  counsel¬ 
lors.  Squanto  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  affair. 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Squanto  had  laid  tliis  shal¬ 
low  plot  to  set  them  against  Massasoit,  thinking  they  woidd  destroy  him,  by 
which  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself ;  and  this  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  Massasoit  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  withheld  him  from  him,  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  ik  our  nar¬ 
ration  has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hobomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privately  to  gain  exact  intelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  husband  had  said. 

“  Thus  by  degrees  (continues  Winslow)  we  began  to  discover  Tisquantum, 
whose  ends  wore  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  favor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he 
stood.  In  general,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  oft  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  mannery  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himselfi-  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  they 
had  him  in  greater  esteem  than  -many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them¬ 
selves  sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  ye9,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resoit  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  Massassowat  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now^  they  began  to  leave  him,  and  seek  after  Tisquantum.  But  when  we 
understood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
iunocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  fill  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  they 
'  should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance ;  which 
gave  the  Lidians  good  satisfaction  on  all  sides.”  “For  these  and  the  like 
abuse.s,  the  governor  shai’ply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  mstrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him.” 

To  the  end  that  he  might  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  the 
Englisli,  Tisquantum  told  them  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
store-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
:  destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they  themselves 
'  stirred  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  made  Hobomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  if  it  were  true,  and  being  mformed  that  it 
;  was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostui'es. 

y  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Squanto  was  in  the  interest  of  Caunbitant, 
h  and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hobomok  was  honestly,  as  he 
pretended,  a  strong  friend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  neai-ly  impos- 
<  .'■•’hie  for  them  to  know  which  was  their  best  friend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
loii.s  to  outvie  the  other  in  good  offices.  They  wei*e,  however,  at  this  time 
s  itisfied  ;  for,  HobomoKs  wife  having  told  Massasoit  what  had  happened,  and 
ji  that  it  was  one  of  Squanto's  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied  him  that  that 
f.  isagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  English, 
ji  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  has  been  related, 
j^l  But  the  English,  regarding  the  benefit  reisulting  to  them  fi'om  saving  his 
life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  Massasoit, 
,;)i;  evaded  the  demand,  and  thus  Squanto  was  permitted  to  escape. 

•  Hobomok  was  greatly  beloved  by  Massasoit,  notwithstanding  he  became  a 
jj  j)rofessed  Christian,  and  Massasoit  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
himself.  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  gi'eat  Massasoit,  how  valuable 
1,1  A^•as  the  agency  of  Hobomok,  in  faithfully  reveahng  the  mischievous  plot  of 
j,(  Caunbitant,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  WMuwamst  and  Peksuot.  He 
,jj  A'*as  the  j)ilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited  Massasoit  in  his  sickness, 
wffiom  before  their  an-ival  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations  of  grief  in  Hobomok.  He  often  exclaimed,  as  they  were  on 
their  w’ay,  “  Aeen  womasu  Sagimtis,  necn  leomasu  Sagimus^  &c.,  which  is. 
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“  My  loving  Sachem,  my  loving  Sachem !  many  have  I  knomi,  but  never  any 
like  thee.”  Then,  turning  to  Air.  Winsloio,  said,  “  While  you  live  yon  nill 
never  see  his  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  lie  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
cruel  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclahned  ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towai'ds  such  as  had  offended  him ;  that  his  i*eason  was 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  meii ;  and  that  he  governed 
his  people  better  with  few  blows,  than  others  did  witli  many.” 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  Hobomok 
received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  English  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  among  them.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  ajipear, 
but  w'as  previous  to  1642. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  autumn  of  1621.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  liinie  of  iN'antpashemtt.  The  English  had  heard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  they  went  (says 
MouH)  “pai-tly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  malce  peace  with  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck.” 

Squanto  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  llie 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  Some  *  have  supposed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Corip’s  Hill,t  now  the  north  pait  of  Boston.  This  was  on 
20th  Sept.  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  after  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobstere  which  they  had  collected,  with  whicli 
they  refreshed  tliemselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  au 
excursion,  “  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters.”  They  told  her 
what  they  had  done,  and  paid  her  fof  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Squanto  went  to  them  to  prepare  thein  for  meeting  with  the 
English. 

Obbatinewat  now  received  the  voyagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
s^e)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre¬ 
vious,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  Massasoit ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remain  long 
in  any  place,  fi-om  fear  of  the  Tairatines,  who  were  “  wont  to  come  at  har¬ 
vest  and  take  away  their  corn,  and  many  times  kill  them.”  Also  that  Squaw- 
Saeh^in  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  Squaw-Sachem,  f  ns  we  be¬ 
lieve,'  was  chief  of  those  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nij)ncts,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  tlie  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  tlie  greatest  kindness  fi-om  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  Obbatinewat  iif  particular.  And  they  say, 
“We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  l)e 
King  Jaimes  bis  men,  and  if  he  also  would  submit  himself,  ||  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  he  did.” 

At  another  place,  “having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  they)  to  a  place  where  com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house 
pulled  down,  Md  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  JVa7iepashemt, 
their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  lived.H  His  house  was  not  like  others,  hut  a 
scaffold  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 
ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Not 
lar  fi-om  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,”  built  by  JVanepashemet.  It 


*  Dr.  Belknap  appears  to  have  .been  the  first  who  si^f^ted  this.  See  his  Biog.  ii.  224. 

t  We  had  supposed  this  eminence  to  have  been  n  cmled  from  a  copse  or  clump  of  trees, 
which  for  a  long  lime  remained  upon  it,  after  it  became  known  to  the  whites ;  but  Wiaw, 
Dcgcrip.  Boston,  67,  sayS'  it  ^as  named  from  one  Copp,  a  shoemaker.  And  Snwi, 
Boston,  105,  says  WUiam  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  “  a  portion  of  the  hill.” 

4-  ‘'Sachems  or  sagamores,— which  are  but  one  and  the  same  title, — the  first  more  usual 
wih  the  iouthward,  the  othef  vrith  the  Porthward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  hath 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people.”  Hist,  N.  E.  GO. 

$  SIwttuck  (Hist.  Concord,  2)  says  she  was  visited  at  this  time  by  these  voyagers,  bull 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  from  any  source  of  information  in  my  pos¬ 
session. 

11  It  does  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  Plimouth,  ai 
.w.  Prince  supposes. 

]\Ir.  Shaltuck  in  his  Hist.  Concord,  says,  this  “  was  in  Medford,  near  Mystic  Pond.” 
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was  made  with  “  poles  some  30  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  iu  the  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  by  another,  and  with  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
sado  stood  the  frame  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  hill.  Here  JVanepashemet  was  killed  none  dwelling  in  it  since  the 
time  of  his  death.” 

According  to  Mr.  Letvis,  JVanepashemet  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
his  w  idow,  who  was  Squmo-Saehem  before  named,  continued  the  government.f 
He  left  five  children,!  four  of  whose  names  we  gather  fi'om  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  J\Iordowampaiey  called  by  the  English  Sagamore 
James,  lie  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  Abigail,  a  daughter.  3.  Wonohaqua- 
ham,  called  Sagamore  John,  sachem  of  Winnesimet.  4.  Winnepurkitt,  called 
Sagamore  George,  or  George  Rumneymarsh,  the  successor  of  JUontowampate  at 
Saugus.  Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

Squaw-Sachem,  according  to  tire  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  iVappaeowet,^  or  Webcoivit,  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  lour  years 
after,  1639,  deeded  to  Jotham  Gibbones  “  the  reversion  of  all  that  parcel  of 
laiiil  rvhich  lies  against  the  ponds  of  3Iystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
all  which  we  reserved  fi-om  Chai-lestow'n  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New¬ 
town,  after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Sqtiaiv-Sachem.”  The  consideration  was, 
“the  many  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  fi'om  the  hands  of 
Captain  Edward  Gibbones,  of  Boston.” 

The  Squa-Sachem’s  mark 

Webcowit’s  mark  -i — i- 


JFebcomt  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  considered 
;  next  in  importance  to  JVanepashemet  among  tire  subjects  of  that  chief,  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  com-se,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
'  •  not  appear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
-  ly  by  his  wife,  ag  in  the  above  extract  fi-om  their  deed,  no  provision  seems 
»  to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
» ■  events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
f  been  in  fashion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of  Webcowit  woidd  have  been  ac- 
fipcoimtable  for  the  article  in  this  case. 

^  In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenanted  with  “  Wassamequin,  JVashoonon,  Kutch- 
i'  amaquin,  Massaconomet,  and  Squaio-Sache7nJ\\\  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene- 
n  fight  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
dtlSgovernmeut  of  the  English,  agreeing  to  observe  their  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concession 
osi;  of  their  persons  and  lands  into  their  liands,  the  English  on  their  pai-t  agreed 
to  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  then-  people  as  to  their  English 
thfsubjects.ir 

0  What  had  become  of  Webcoivit  at  this  time  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  he 
fjif  was  off  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  household. 
oilfliWe  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after,  (1647,)  “ taking  an  active  part” 
j  mttin  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrymen.  “  He 
j  tasked  the  English  why  some  of  them  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  God  till  then.  Had  you  done  it  sooner,  (said 
Jjhe,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  much  sin  might 
^.^  liave  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin.” 

^  Might  not,  then,  the  western  mounds  have  been  formed  by  Indians  ? 
t  Hist.  Lynn,  16. 

^  t  Shattuck,  ib.  who  fixes  her  residence  at  Concord;  she,  doubtless,  had  several  places  of 
^vesidence. 


of®*  §  His  name  is  spelt  Webcowits  to  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  and  in  Mr.  Shattuck' s  MSS. 
^Vibbacowitis,  as  appears  from  his  History. 

II  In  the  History  of  the  Narraganset  Country,  these  names  are  written  Wassamegun, 
i®*®'\flshtucanon,  Cutshamacke,  MassanomeU,  aiKl  Squa- Sachem.  See  3  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
212. 

11  See  Gookin’s  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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The  Enslish  said  thev  repented  of  their  neglect;  but  recollecting  themselves 
answered,  «  You  wei^  not  willing  to  Ueare  till  now,”  and  tliat  God  had  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  then.* 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
to  have  been  Massasoii,  on  the  part  of  the  Wanipanoags,  who  at  tins  time 
n-as,  perliaps,  among  the  Nipmuks;  JVashoonon,  a  Nipinuk  chief,  wath  whom 
Mass^oit  BOW  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  smce^Iagus  Hill, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Pliinouth,  13  Sept.,  where 

he  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  w’e  have  set  down  in  the  lile  of  Cctwn- 
bitant  His  name  is  there  spelt  J^attaioakuid.  In  Winthrop^s  Journal, 
it  is  JVashacotca/n^  and  we  suppose  he  was  father  of  JVassoiDanno,  mentioned 
by  Whitmy.i  Kutchamaquin  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinitj-,  and 
Massaconomet  was  Masconononw. 
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Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  tlie  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  the 
great  plague,  of  wWch  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  from  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  w'ar  none  but  tlie  scanty  records  of  the 
fu-st  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulai's  are  preserved;! 
therefore  it  AviU  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  of  tlie  territo¬ 
ries  and  powder  of  the  IHassachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  flie  tune  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Piimoutli  people,  were  shifting  for 
their  lives — not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  night  in  the  same  place,  from  their  . 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  iudepeiKl-  I 
ent  tribe,  their  liistory  was  long  since  swept  away  “  in  gloomy  tempests,” 
and  obscured  in  “  a  night  of  clouds,”  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re¬ 
mained.  For  some  time  after  the  country  was  settled,  th%  would  fly  for 
protection  from  the  Tarratines  to  the  houses  of  the  English. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Goofan,  that  “  their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  goveraors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Nepousitt,  Piuika- 
paog,  Nonautum^  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  Pokom- 
takdke,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  This  people  could,  in  , 

former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragansitts ;  but  held  amity,  j 

for  the  most  part,  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts.”§  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  “  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  tidians,  both  on  tlie  ^ 
south  and  north  side  of  the  country.”!  Htdehinson^  says,  “That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  by  3Ial- 
den,  Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorclie.iter, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  salt  mar  sh  in  the  ! 

township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squantum.”ff  Hence  it  will  J 


*  Hist.  Concord,  26.  t  Hist.  Worcester  Co.  174. 

t  Thiswr  was  caused,  says  iit.  Huibard,  " uooa  the  account  of  some  treachery’  M 
the  part  of  the  western  tribes,  i.  e.  the  tnbes  west  of  the  Merrimack.  Hist.  New.  Eno-.  30. 

&  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  1. 148.  |  Hjgt.  pf,  jv™.  32 

^  From  Neal's  Hist.  N.  Eng.,  probaWy,  winch  see. 

*•  It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the  present  possessors  of  the  country  can  boast  of  such  a 
capital.  •' 

tt  Hist  Mass.  L  460.  And  here  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Plimouth  people  landed  in  ihcit 
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be  observed,  that  among  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  dominions 
of  the  diiferent  sachems  were  considered  as  cohaprehended  within  very 
dilFerent  limits ;  a  kind  of  genera]  idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  with  them ;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Ckikatavhut  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Canojiicus,  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  1632,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

ChUcataubut,  or  Chikkatabak, — in  Englisli,  a  house-a-Jire, — was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the 
IMassachusetts  Indians.  Thomas  Morton  mentions  him  in  his  New  Canaan, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  Morton,  as  this  is  done  in  almost  every 
book,  early  and  late,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  I'elate  the  following 
from  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimouth,  some'  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 
upon  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  Was  that  of  the  mother 
of  Chikataubut.  Over  the  body  a  stake  was  set  in  the  ground,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  kitowledge  of  Chikaiaubut,  he  complained  to 
his  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  they  were  as¬ 
sembled,  he  thus  harangued  them :  “  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
sky  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  closed,  me  tho’t 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,- and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud,  ‘  Behold !  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished ; 
see  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
thee  oft ;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  that  hath 
my  monument  defaced  in  a  despiteful  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti¬ 
quities,  and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem?s  grave  lies  like  unto 
the  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  defaced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither ;  if  tins  be 
suffered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.’ 

Battle  was  the  tmanimous  resolve,  and  the  English  were  watched,  and 
followed  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  fell  upon  them,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  from  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  w'ounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight.  This  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  English  as  invincible,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
time  and  cftcumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Mourt's  Relation  goes  far  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account. 
It  says,  “  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov¬ 
ered*  the  corpse  up  again,”  and,  “  there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  us 
about  the  embalmed  person,”  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  then-  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  the  gi'aves,  corn,  &c.  of  the  Indians. , 

In  1621,  Chikataubut,  with  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  by  a  writ¬ 
ten  instrument,  which  we  have  already  given,  themselves  the  subjects  of 
King  James.  Ten  years  after  this,  23  March,  1631,  he  visited  Governor 
Winthrop  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  com.  Many  of 
“his  sannops  and  squaws”  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  “after  they  had  all  dined,”  although  it  thundered  and  rained,  and  the 
governor  urged  their  stay;  Chikataubut  probably  feared  they  would  be 


voyage  to  Massachusetts  before  spokea  of,  and  from  Squanto  who  was  with  them  it  probably 
received  its  name.  ,  .  -  >  n, 

•  If  this  be  fiction,  a  modern  compiler  has  deceived  some  of  his  readers.  The  article  in 
the  Anaiectk  Magazine  may  have  been  his  source  of  information,  but  the  onginal  may  be 
seen  in  Morton^sNew  Canaan,  106  and  107. 
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burdensome.  At  this  time  he  wore  English  clotlies,  and  sat  ^  the  govern¬ 
or’s  table,  “where  he  behaved  himself  as  soberly,  &c.  as  an  Englishmmi. 

Not  long  after,  he  called  on  Governor  JVinthrop,  and  deswed  to  buy  clothes 
for  himself;  the  govenior  informed  him  that  “  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ; »  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  him  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothes ;  whereupon  he  gave  the  governor  tvvo  lai'ge  skins  ol  coat 
beaver.”  In  a  few  days  his  clothes  were  ready,  and  the  governor  put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  after,  he  set  me^  beiore 
them ;  but  he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  thanks,  and  after  meat 
he  deshed  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed.”  i,  i  • 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  Chikataubut  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skm  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men’s  having  killed  a  pig, — ^which  ne  com¬ 
plied  with.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Plastowe,  and  some  others,  having  stolen 
corn  from  him,  the  same  year,  the  court,  Sept.  27,  ordered  that  Plastowe  should 
restore  “two-fold,”  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  deemed  e^ivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped, 
to  the.  same  amount.  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sachems 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaulting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  “  They 
were  put  in  the  bilboes,”  and  himself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  did.f 

The  small-pox  was  vei* * * §y  prevalent  among  the  Indians  in  1633,  in  which 
year, -some  time  m  November,  Chikataubut  died. 

The  residence  of  the  family  of  Chikataubut  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Mid^eborough.  He  was  in  obedience  to  Massasoit,  and,  like  other  chiefs, 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of  the  year ; 
sometimes  at  Wessaguscusset,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  especially  upon 
that  part  of  NamasketJ  called  Tehticut.  This  was  truly  a  river  of  saga¬ 
mores.  Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spring,  drew  them  fi'om  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generally 
mentioned,  and  fi'om  what  we  shdl  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  different  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5,  1665,  Quincy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  Chikatau- 
but,  in  these  tei'ms : — 

§  “  To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come ;  Wampatuck,  || 
alias  Josiah  Sagamore,  of  Massathusetts,  in  Newengland,  the  son  of  Chxkatau- 
hut  deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  Wampatuck,  being 
of  full  age  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  of  the  natives, 
hath,  with  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Squamog,  his  brother  Dnnid, 
and  Old  Hahatun,  and  William  Mananiomott,  Job  JVIassott,  Manuntago  William 
JVahanton\\  ”  “  For  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto ;  and  in 
special  for”  £21  10s.  in  hand.  It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus : — 

JosiAH,  alias  Wampatuck,  his  |0  marhe. 

Daniel  SquASioo,  and  a  mark. 

Old  Nahatun,  ciid  a  mark. 

William  Manunion,  and  a  mark. 

Job  Noistewns. 

Robert,  alias  Mamuntago,  and  a  mark. 

William  Hahatun. 

In  presence  of 

Thomas  Kbtahgunsson,  and  a  mark  Q, 

Joseph  Manunion,  his  | —  mark. 

Thomas  Weymous,  his  O  mark. 


*  However  true  this  might  have  been  of  the  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  be  should  not 
have  used  the  plural. . 

t  “  The  most  usual  custom  amongst  them  in  exeicising  punishments,  Is,  for  the  sachem 
either  to  beat,  or  whip,  or  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  to  which  the  common  sort  most 
quietly  submit.”  Williams. 

t  Namailasuck  signified  in  their  laognage^hes,  and  some  early  wrote  Namascbeuck. 

§  History  of  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon,  J.  Q.  Adams. 

11  Nahaion,  or  Akttton,  and  the  same  sometimes  writlea  Nehoidai.  See  Worthineioris 

Tifitlh/Stn  91  TTa  aaI/I  Ickrtrlfl  strkrvn  RtWA*  liUVI  JA  ^ 


fiisL  Dedham,  21.  He  sold  lanc^  upon  Charles  River  ia  1680. 
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There  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  «  Charles  Josias,  alias  Josias  Wampatuckf 
grandson  of  Chikataubut,  dated  19  Mar.  1695,  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  to  the  «  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,”  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  Wampatuck  says, 
or  some  one  for  him,  “Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  otters,  that,  upon 
the  test  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
England,  my  above-named  grandfather,  CMkatavbvt,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  Ids  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien¬ 
ate,  and  confirm  unto  tlie  English  planters,”  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  Josias,  there  signed  this  deed  with  him,  ^haioton,  sen.,  William  Ha~ 
Ateon,  and  Robert  Momentauge. 

Josias,  or  Josiah  Wampatuck,  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,t  and,  fi-om 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  ovraer  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  Timothy  HatJierly,  James  Cudworth, 
Joseph  Tilden,  Humphrey  Turner,  William  Hatch,  John  Hoare,  and  James  Tor- 
rey,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  R,ver. 

In  1662,  he  sold  Pachage  Neck,  [now  called  Ptchade,]  “lying  between 
Namassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  falling  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer;”  like¬ 
wise  all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbury  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
other,  extending  to  thd  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Wanwey,  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  by  George  Wampey  and  John  Wampowes. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Jostas  was  often  called  Josias  Chikataubut. 
In  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice, but  without  date:  “Memoran¬ 
dum,  that  Josias  Chickabutt  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  whole  necke  of  Pun- 
kateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,”  &c. 

In  1668,  “  Josias  Chickatabvtt,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,”  sold  to  Robert 
Studson  of  Scituate,  a  ti*act  of  land  called  JSTanumaclceuitt,  for  a  “valuable 
consideration,”  as  the  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Scituate. 

Josias  had  a  son  Jeremy ;  and  “  Charles  Josiah,  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the  last  of 
the  race.”]:  Of  Josiah,  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  important  information. 

War  between  the  Massachusett  Indians  and  Mohawks.  In  the  year  1669,  “  the 
war  hating  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Inteans,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas’  country,  to 
take  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undert^en 
without  the  privity,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  friends.  Mr. 
Eliot  and  myselfi  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  heai-  us.”  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  them,  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  “The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah,  alias  Chekatabutt,  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  age,  but  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  w^as  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ; — for  he  was  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  KuchOmakin,  who  was  the  test 
sachem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  Eliot  preached.”  § 

Of  tliose  who  went  out  with  Wampatuk  from  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec¬ 
ord  ;  hut  there  were  many,  probably,  as  usual  upon  such  expeditions. 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles ; 
when,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
sallies,  and  sundiy  others  sick,  they  gave  up  tlie  siege  and  retreated.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Mohawks  pm'sued  them,  got  in  their  front,  and,  from  an  ambush, 


*  Printed  at  length  in  Snoiv’s  Hist.  Boston,  389,  et  cet. 
t  Deane^s  Hist.  Scituate,  144. 

t  lliid.  Sqmmaug  was  a  brother 'of  Josiah,  and  ruled  “as  sachem  during  th.e  mmority  “ 
of  Jeremy.  Dr.  Harris,  Hist.  Dorchester,  16,  17. 

$  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  1C6. 
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attacked  them  in  a  defile,  and  a  gi'eat  fight  ensued.  Finally  *e  Mohawks 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  extraordinary  bravepf  and  prowess  of  tnikataubul 
and  his  captains.  But  what  was  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous  expccli- 
tion,  was,  the  loss  of  the  great  chief  Chikataubut,  who,  after  performing  pi  oui- 
gies  of  valor,  was  killed  in  repelling  the  Mohawks  in  their  last  ^tock,  with 
almost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supposed.*  This  ^as  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much  from  chagrin  on 
their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  ol 
the  English  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
suffered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  as  Chikataubut  and  Ins  sons,  was 
Mascononomo,  or  Mascononw,  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  fymdck. 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Boston,  in  KJSO, 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and  spent  sonic 
time  on  board  one  of  the  ships-f 

On  the  28th  June,  1638,  Mascononomet  I  executed  a  deed  of  “all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,”  to  John  Winthrop,  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £20.  § 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  that  “tlie  sagamore  of  Agaivam  is 
banished  from  coming  into  any  Englishman’s  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
often  beaver-skins.”  \\  This  was  probably  done  in  retaliation  for  his  having 
committed  acts  of  violence  on  the  Tarratines,  who  soon  after  came  out 
with  great  force  against  Mascononomo ;  he  having,  “  as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratiue  families.”^  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  an*,  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  Montowampate  and  Wonoha- 
quaham  were  at  Agawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  attack,  but  whetlier 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  following.  They  attacked  Mascononomo  and 
his  guests  in  his  wigwam  in  the  night,  killed  seven  men,  womided  Jl/ascono- 
mmo  liimself,  and  Montowampate,  and  Wonohaqudham,  and  several  others  who 
afterwai'ds  died.  They  took  the  wife  of  Montowampate  captive,  but  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  Abraham  Shurd  of  Pemmaquid  ransomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Cob-  ^ 
beVs  account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  Robin,  would  have  been  cut  off,  as  tlie  able  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30 ;  and  most  of  these  were  from  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  Robin,  having  by  some  means 
found  out  then'  intentions,  went  to  John  and  told  him  tliat  on  such 

a  day  four  Tarratines  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  “  and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  side,”  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  “the  brow  of  the  hill,”  to  fall  upon  them.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  had  reported ;  but  the  Indians  were  fiightened  off  by  a  false 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  effecting  their 
object.Jt 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  IVIarch  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Boston,  “  Cutshamekin  and  Squaw-Sachem,  Masconomo,  M'ashacowam  and  IV as- 
samagin,  two  sachems  near  the  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  JVachusett,  came 
into  the  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 


*  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  167. 

I  Hist.  N.  lEngiand. 

t  Tills  is  doubtless  the  most  correct  spelling  of  his  name.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  in 
4be  MS.  records. 

$  Records  of  Gen.  Court,  v.  381.  |  Prince,  3?7. 

II  Hubbard’s  N.E.  146. 

**  Winthrop’ s  Jour. — Letois’s  Hist.  L3mn,  39, 40. — Fel£s  Hist.  Ipswich,  3. 
ft  Guarter-master,  “  living  then  in  a  little  but  upon  his  father's  island  on  {Ms  side  of  Jeof- 
ry’a  Neck.”  MS.  Narrative. 

It  Vohbet’s  MS.  Narrative. 

I'hey  dcsired  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Jlohawks,  it  is  said. 
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that  Pumham  and  Sacononoco  were.  So  we  causing  them  to  understand  the 
ai'ticles,  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  and  they  freely  assenting  to 
all,’**'  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  twenty- 
sLx  fathom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  then-  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departm*e ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyful.”  f 

In  the  Town  Records  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1658,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  Mascorwnomo,  of  “that  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,”  so  long  as  she  should  remain  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  Felt,  descended  “his  feble 
imd  broken  scepter  to  the  grave.”  He  died  on  the  6  March,  1658,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  His  gun  and 
other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  “  Idle  curiosity,  wanton, 
sacrilegious  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chief, 
and  to  carry  his  scull  on  a  pole  through  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar¬ 
barity  was  severely  fro\vned  upon,  and  speedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
justice.”  X 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Ljmn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generally  among  the  whites  as  Sagamore  Jams.  He  was  son  of  JVampashjemet, 
and  brother  of  Wonohaquakam  and  JfiriTiepurkitt.^  He  died  in  1633,  of  the 
small-pox,  “with  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  they  recovered,  to  live  with  the  English,  and  serve  their  God.”|) 
Montoioampaie,  having  lieen  defrauded  of  20  beaver-skins,  by  a  man  named 
ffaits,  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  Winthrop  on  the  26 
iMarch,  1631,  to  know  how  he  shoiild  obtain  recompense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emanuel  Doioning,  Esq.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  detenniued  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  England  and  received  his  due.^  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  among  the 
“  wretched  natives.”  “  There  are,”  says  Mather,  “  some  old  planters  surviving 
to  tliis  day,  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians  *,  even  whole  families  of 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  suck¬ 
ing  at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother.”^'*'  The  same  author  observes  that,  before 
the  disease  began,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quairel  with  the  English  about 
the  bounds  of  their  lands,  “but  God  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
small-pox  among  the  Indianp  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exceeding¬ 
ly  numerous.” 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  family  of  JVdnepashemet,  also  a  sachem. 
This  was  Womhaquaham,  called  by  the  English  Sagamore  John,  of  Winisimet. 
His  residence  was  at  what  was  then  called  Rwnneymarsh,  part  of  which  is 
now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.§  As  early  as  1631,  he  had  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  that  some  of  the  English  settlers  had  burnt  two  of  his  wigwams. 
“  Which  wigwams,”  saj^s  Governor  Dudley, XX  “  were  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  travel 
that  way.”  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R.  Sai- 
tonstdl  ' had  been  the  means  of  the  mischiefj  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  “  which  he  did  by  seVen  yai'ds  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fifty  shillings  sterling.”t|  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  small-pox.§§  He  desired  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Englishmen’s  God,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take  his 
two  sons  and  insti-uct  them  in' Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

irmnepurkitl,*\^  who  married  a  daughter  of  Passaeonaway,  makes  considera¬ 
ble  figure  also  in  our  Indian  annala  He  was  bom  about  1&6,  and  succeeded 
Moniowampaie  at  his  death,  in  1633.  The  English  called  him  George  Rummy- 


*  The  articles  which  they  subscribed,  will  be  seen  at  large  when  the  Manuscript  Hist,  of  the 
Praying  Indians,  by  Daniel  Gookin,  shall  be  published.  They  do  not  read  precisely  as 
rendered  by  Winthrop. 

t  Journal.  Hist.  Ipswich,  5.  ft  Hist.  16, 17. 

)|  Hist,  of  New  England,  195.  Tf  History  of  Lynn,  38.  **  Relation,  &c.  23. 

ft  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  25,  edition  1696. 

ti  Prince’s  Chronology.  §§  History  of  New  England,  195, 650. 

II II  Wonder-working  Providence.  UIT  Spelt  also  Wirmaperket. 
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marsh,  and  at  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor. 
“  In  the  latter  pan  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Baj-badoes.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  carried  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  end  oi 
Philip's  wai'.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  ot  Mumin- 
quas^  aged  68  years.”  Ahawayetsqucdne,  daughter  ol  Poquanuni,  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.* 

Manatahqua,  called  also  Black-icilliam,  was  a  sachem,  and  propi'ietor  of  Na- 
hant,  when  the  adjacent  countiy  was  settled  by  the  whites.  His  father  lived 
at  Swarapscot,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  was  dead  before  the 
English  settled  in  the  country.f  A  traveller  in  this  then  J  wilderness  world, 
thus  notices  miliam,  and  his  possessing  NahanL  “One  Black-ioUliam,  aw 
Indian  Duke,  out  of  his  generosity  gave  this  place  in  general  to  tlie  phmtatiou 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  other  can  appropriate  it  to  himself.”  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  fpendship  was  repaid,  as  was  that  of  many  others 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jf  alter 
Bagnall,  nicknamed  Great  Wot,  “a  wicked  fellow,”  who  hadmiuch  wTonged 
the  Indians, §  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,  1631.  As  some  vessels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  Jannmy,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond’s  Island,  where  they  fell  in  with  Black-toilliam.  This  wsis  tiie 
place  where  Bagnall  had  been  killed  about  two  years  before  ;  but  whether  he 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appeal-,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  ^Yas  any  way  implicated ;  but,  out  of  rcvonge  for 
BagnaWs  deatli,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  Black-tvUliam.  On  the  conti*nrv, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  1|  that  Bagnall  was  killed  by  Sq%ddrayset  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  belonging  to  tliat  part  of  the  countiy. 

This  Squidrayset,  or  Sdtterygusset,  for  whose  act  Manatahqua  suffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  %vho  deeded  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  creek  near  the 
mouth  of  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr.  ff'illis 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  wdio  inhabited  betw^eeii  the 
Androscoggin  and  Saco  rivei-s;  and  that  from  Aucocisco  comes  Casco.1I 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Bagnall  deserved  his  fate,**  if  any  deserve 
such ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to 
di-aw  the  parallel  between  the  two :  perhaps  he  will  inquii-e,  Were  the  murderm 
of  Manatahqua  brought  to  justice  9  All  we  can  answer  is,  The  records  are  si¬ 
lent.  Perhaps  it  was  considered  an  offset  to  the  murder  of  Bagnall. 

JVattahattawants,  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Simon  Willard,  in  behalf  of  “  Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Dudley,  Mr.  JVoioell,  and  Mr,  Aldenf  a  lai-ge  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  River.  “Mr.  Winthrop,  om  present  governor,  1260  acres, 
Mr.  Dudley,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  JVoioeU,  500  acres, 
and  Mr.  Allen,  500  acres,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  J^'attahattatoanis  six  fadom  of  waoin- 
parapege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  the  said  JVattahattawants  doth 
covenant  and  bind  hunself,  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  ti-aps  with¬ 
in  tliis  ground,  so  as  any  cattle  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  cattle 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good,”  [In 
the  deed,  JVattahattaivants  js  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

Witnessed  by  The  mark  of  ^  Natahattawants. 

three  whites.  The  mark  of  0  Winnipin,  an  Indian 

that  traded  for  Am.ff 


The  name  of  this  chief,  as  appears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr.  Shattuck,]^ 
was  understood  Tahedtawan,  Tahattaioanis,  Attawan,  Attawanee,  and  Ahatawa- 
nee.  He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 


*  Hist.  Lynn, 

1 1633.  William  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  Prospect. 
§  Winthrop’ s  Jeurnal,  i.  62,  6S. 

IF  Col.  Maine  Hist.  Soc,  i.  68. 


tHist.  N.  Eng. 
II  Winthrop,  ib. 


K**.  years,  by  extortion  as  we  mfer  from  Winthrop,  accumulated 

about  £/m)  from  among  the  Indians.  See  Joum^  vt  supra, 
tt  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeds,  vol.  i.  No.  M.  R  Hist  Concord^  Mass,  passim  chap.  i. 
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propagator  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  Waban  married  hk  eldest  daughter.  John  Tahattaivan  was  his 
son,  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians — 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  John, 
sagamore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  w'ho  maiTied  Oonamog,  another 
ruler  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  Tahattawan  * 
was  killed  by  some  white  niffians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  then-  wig¬ 
wams,  and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  affair 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular,  JSi'aannshquaw,  an¬ 
other  daughter,  married  JVIaanishcoic,  called  John  TTiomas,  who  died  at  Natick,' 
aged  110  year.s. 

We  know  very  little  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  Wuhgumacut,\  except  that 
he  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  governor  “  to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  countiy ;  ”  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  “  find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver.”  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  ^ving  him  any 
encouragement  ;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  fi-iendship.  But  it  is 
more  probable  liiat  he  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  great  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  tliat  if  some  of  the  English  Ayould  reside  witli  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accompanied  Wahgumacut  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  Jackstraiv,X 
who  was  his  interpreter,  and  Sagamore  John.  We  have  labored  to  find  some 
further  particulars  of  him,  but  all  that  we  can  ascertain  with  cei-tainty,  is,  that 
he  had  lived  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.^  How  Sir  Waite)' 


*  .Mr.  Crookin  writes  this  name  Tohatooner,  that  of  the  father  Tahattawarre.  MS.  Hist. 
Praifing  Indians,  105.  '  ' 

f  Wahginnacut,  according  to  Mr.  Savage’s  reading  of  Winthrop.  Our  text  is  accor4iiig 
to  Prince,  who  also  used  Winthrop  in  MS.  It  is  truly  diverting  to  See  how  the  author  of 
Tales  of  the  Indians  has  displayed  his  invention  upoil  the  passage  in  Winthrop’ s  Journal 
bringing  to  our  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  Winthrop,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  whether  great  i^orahce,  or  misrepresentation  “  of  set  purpose  ”  be  chargeable 
to  him.  “  He  [Gov.  Winffiropl  discovered  rifter  [  Wahginnacut  was  gone],  that  the  said 
sagamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  greater  sagamore.”) 
Now,  every  child  that  has  read  about  the  Indians,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  the 
meaning  of  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  morp  meant  a  chief  than  the 
Massasoits  meant  what  the  Flimouth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  the 
name  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  noth  the 
country.  Winthrop  says,  too,  the’  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
lliere  was  a  chief  of  that  name  1 ' 

Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  Tijler’s  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  John  Ball,  but  afterwards  nick-named  Jack^  Straw.  He  became 
chaplain  to  Wat’s  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he  made  great  use 
of  in  preaching  to  his  liberators  was  this : — 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ? 


,  This  we  apprehend  was  .congtnjed,  Down  toifh  the  nobility !  See  Rapines  Eng.  i.  457.  In 
Kemiet,  ir247,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw.  He  was  beheaded. 

The  imputation  of  the  ^rst  bringing  in  of  tobacco  into  England  lies  on  this  heroic  kni^t.” 
Winstaideys  Worthies,  ^9.  '•  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  of  our 
<"  inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phantastical  abuse  of  the  hellish  -weed,  porrupteth  the 
{,  natural  sweetness  of  the  breathj  stupifieth  the  brain ;  and  indeed  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
,)  general  esteem  of  our  country.”  Ibid.  211.  Whether  Jack-straw  were  the  servant  who 
'  acted  a  part  in  the  often-told  aneedpte  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh’s  smoking  tobacco,  on  its  first 
being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert  3  but,  for  the  sake  pf  the  anecdote,  we 
will  admit  the  faetj  it  is  variously  related,  byt  is  said  to  be,  in  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
J  time,  it  was  so  very  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  England,  that  many  who  had  got 
attached  to  it,  used  it  only  privately.  Sir  Walter  was  sqiokmg  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  time, 
„  and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed 
“  the  summons,  and  Sir  Walter,  forgetting  to  cease  smoking,  wgs  in  the  act  pf  spouting  a 
volume  of  smoke  from  his  mouni  when  his  servant  entered.  Japk,  seeing  his  master  smoking 
prodigiously  at  ihe  mouth,  thouglii  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  inside,  having  never  seen 
such  a  phenomenon  in  all  England  before  5  dashed  the  qudrt  of  liquor  at  once  in  his  face,  and 
ran  out  screaming,  “  Massa’s  a  fire  !  Massa>  a  fire !  ” 

Having  disimssed  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concerning 
his  master.  W<^ter  Ralegh  ihay  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  in  an  age  fruitful  in  great  and 
worthy  characters.  Captain  John  Smilk  comes  to  our  notice  through  bis  agency,  and  the 
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caine  by  him,  does  not  satisfactorily  appear.  Captains  Amidas  and  Barlow 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and*  on  tlieir  return  can-ietl  over  tvvo  natives 
from  Vu'ginia,  whose  names  were  Wanchese  and  Manteo*  It  is  barely  possible 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwai-ds  Jack-strato. 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proper  to  notice. 

James  Printer^  or  James-the-printer,  was  the  son  of  JVaoas,  brother  of  Tuka- 
pemllinf  and  AnaioeaHn.  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridge.  In  16^,  he  Avas  put  apprentice  to  Samvd 
Green,  to  learn  the  printer’s  business;!  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  nm 
away  fi*om  his  master  in  1675.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  yeai-s,  one 
could  not  leave  his  master  without  the  charge  of  absconding,  at  least,  botli  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied.  In  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Hub- 


renowned  first  English  circumnavigator  was  his  contemporary.  He,  like  the  last  named,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in  1552,  in  the  parish  of  Budley.  Sir  Humphrey  Giliert, 
so  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  Humphrey’s 
mother,  a  widow*,  by  w’hom  he  had  Walter,  a  fourth  son.f  The  great  successes  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  tlip  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  English 
nation  in  maritime  affairs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  Araenca; 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertakings  than  Sir  H  alter  Ralegh.  AAer  persevering  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virginia,  in  1607.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  and  address,  anil 
a  favorite  ivith  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  promoter  of  his  undenaWngs,  one  of  \vho?e 
“maids  of  honor”  he  married.  In  this  affair  some  charge  him  with  having  first  dishonored 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen’s  displeasure  in  consequence,  but  marrying  her 
restored  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia  was  so  named  by  his  direction.  He 
■was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Hmcard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  15fi8. 

the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  upon 
the  charge  of  treason.  It  »vas  during  his  imprisonmeul  that  he  wTote  his  great  and  learoed 
work,  the  History  of  pie  World.  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  the  punishment  of  Ralegh  reflects  ail  its  blackncM 
upon  the  character  of  James  I.  The  ground  of  tire  charge  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
m  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  were  designing  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  Steicart.i 
He  w^  never  pardoned,  although  the  king  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on  an 
expemtion  to  Soulh  Ajonerica  in  search  of  a  gold  mine  of  "which  he  had  gain^  some  intima¬ 
tions  m  a  prwious  visit  to  those  countries.  Ilis  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  the 
toiTO  of  at.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  garrison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  Rale^  had  the  king’s  commission.  The  Spanish 
^bassador  complamed  loudly  against  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  James,  to  extricaif 
himsell,  and  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seized  on  his  return,  who,  upon 
T  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  himSh 

Oct.  I618.§  I  shall  only  hint,”  says  Dr.  Polwhele,\\  “that  the  execution  of  this  great  maa, 
whom  James  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  hath  left  an 
mdehble^am  on  the  meinory  of  that  misguided  monarch.”  It  appears  from  another  account^ 
that  Sir  Walter,  on  arnvmg  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  t^n  “  desperately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.  That  lliev 
Sp^iards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assauii- 
mg  St.  Ihomas,  and  bemg  obhged  to  descend  the  river  without  effecting  the  object  ihcv 
were  upon.  °  •' 

The  following  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  bciu? 
generally  ^pwn,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  first  volume  /  which  iswiiai 
we  have  of  lO  w^  published  before  he  was  imprisoned  the  last  time.  Just  before  his  evtcu- 
tion,  he  sent  for  the  publisher  of  it.  When  he  came,  Sir  WaUer  took  him  by  die  hand,  aud, 
“^er  some  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of  his  sold.  Mr.  Ru^e  r^iHiaS  oftk 
publisher!  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him  At  which 

Mr.  xji/rrc,  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in  -  eiarvn.'nn'  i.o,<,innhi! 
breast,  he  ttmk  the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  works  into  bis  hand’  witC*^  sfgh  savin"-  ‘  Ah. 
my  friend,  ha^  die  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  shall  undo^no  more’  ihh 

*  See  Coyles  Life  Sir  TV.  Ra/^h,  i.  70.  cd.  Load.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo 
thit®lnT  f  tales  might  delict  himself  for  a  long  time  in  ringing  changes  d 
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hard  says,*  “He  had  attained  some  skill  in  printing,  and  might  have  attained 
more,  had  he  not,  like  a  false  villain,  ran  away  from  his  master  before  his 
time  was  out.”  And  the  same  author  observes  that  the  name  printer  was 
superadded  to  distinguish  him  from  others  nsuned  James. 

Dr.  1. Mather]  has  this  record  of  James-printer.  “July  8,  [1676.]  Whereat 
the  council  at  Boston  had  lately  enntted  a  declaration,  signifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  within  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  might  hope  for  mercy, 
divers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  among  the  Nipmucks.  Among 
others,  James,  an  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  had  learned 
the  ait  of  printing,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  the 
mercy  and  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
promising  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  now  come  in,  affirm  that  very  many  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  war  began  ;  and  that  more  have  died  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  diseases,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  themj  than  have  been 
killed  with  the  sword.” 

Mr.  Thomas  says,|  it  was  owing  to  the  amor  patriot  of  James-pfinter  that  he 
left  his  master  and  joined  in  PMip's  war.  But  how  much  amor  patriee  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  yeai-s  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  tlie  second  edition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  Was 
completed.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Eliot  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  success  of  that  undertaking  was  considered  to  depend  on  James- 
the-printer.  In  1683,  in  vrriting  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Eliot 
says,  “  I  desire  to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  besides,  we  have  but  one  man,  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under¬ 
standing.”  In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says, 
“  Our  slow  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  sickness  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  bands,  (at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,”  &c. 

This  Indian  was^undoubtedly  James-the-printer.  And  Mr.  Thomas  adds, 
“  Some  of  James’’ s  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafton ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  Printer.”^ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  .Nesutan,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  vahant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
English  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  where  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  “  He  was  a  veiy  good  linguist  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
was  Mr-  Eliot’s  assistaiit  and  interpreter  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language.”jj 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
coi-poration  in  England,  we  find  this  postscript. — “  Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
foimerly  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
follow  their  business  very  well.”  James-the-printer  was  probably  one  of  these. 
.Yesutan,  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  above-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  10th  Sept.  1660. 

In  1698,  James  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  families  at  Hassinammisco.lf 
Ill  1709,  he  seems  to  have  got  through  with  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
had  some  interest  in  carrying  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pages  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprint : 

BOSTON,  N.  E.  Upprinthomunne  au  B.  Green,  &  J.  PRINTER,  umtche 
guhtiantamide  Ckapanvkke  ut  JVeto  England,  &c.  1709.” 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
othere,  does  not  appeal*  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
as  much  so  as  be  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.  We  mean 

Kutchmakin,  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
name ;  as,  Kutshamaquin,  Cutshamoqnen,  Cutchamokin,  and  many  more,  as,  in 


‘  Narrative,  96.  t  Brief  Hist.  89.  f  Hist.  Printing,  i.  290. 

Hist.  Printing,  i.  292,  293.  ||  Gookin,  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 

^  Information  from  Mr.  E.  Tuckennan,  Jr. — Hassinammisco,  Hassanamesit,  &c.  sigmfied 
a  place  of  stones.  Thomas,  ut  supra. 
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different  parts  of  our  work,  extracts  %vill  necessarily  show.  He  was  one  of 
tho^e  sachems  who,  in  1643 — 4,  signed  a  submission  to  the  English,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  1636,  Kutskamakin  sold  to  the  people  of  Dorchester,  Uncataquisset, 
being  the  pait  of  that  town  since  called  Milton.  This,  it  appeal's,  was  at  some 
period  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  IVoosamequin,  yet,  like 
Caunbitanl,  he  was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the  English  in  his  country. 
He  soon,  however,  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Christian.  When 
Mr.  Eliot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  people’s  becoming 
Christians,  he  said,  then  they  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  the  English  of  ftlassachusetts  sent  to  Canordcus,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  John  Oldham^  Kutshamakin  accompanied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  satisfaction  could  be  had  of  the  Pequots,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Old¬ 
ham,  it  was  resolved,  in  1636,  to  send  an  army  into  then  country  “  to  fight  with 
them,”  if  what,  in  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  English,  as  a  recompiense,  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without.  The  armament  consisted  of  about  90  men.  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  tliey  saw  a  few  Indians  before  they  landed,  who, 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded  two  of  the  English,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  “two  plantations,  tlrree  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fair,  and  above  200  acres  of  com.”  Tins  the 
English  destroyed,  “staved  seven  canoes,”  and  after  two  days  spent  in  this 
business,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  success,  sailed  to  the  main  land, 
where  Kutshamakin  performed  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  waylaid  one  of  that  nation,  he  shot  and  sedped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  Canonicus,  who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  friends;  dius 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  engage  his 
friends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  act, 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  Kutshamakin  four  fathom  of 
wampunii 

Capt.  lAon  Gardener  gives  us  some  particulars  of  this  afiair,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  early  transactions  with  the 
Pequots,  The  affiiir  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immediately  after 
Endicott,  Turner,  and  Underhill  arrived  at  Saybrook,  from  Block  Island.  Capt 
Gardener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertakmg:  “You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away.”  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agreeably  to  their  instructions. 
Gardener  instmeted  them  how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  being  surprised ;  but  the 
Indians  played  them  a  Yankee  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  corriing  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inquired  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  him :  his  people  said  “  he  Was  from  home,  but  within  three  hours 
he  would  come ;  and  so  from  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none.”  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  spoke  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  Kutshamakin,  for  some  time.  This  delay  was  a  strata¬ 
gem  which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  English  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  words,  others  carried  oflP  their  effects 
and  hid  them.  When  they  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  all  the 
Indiems  ran  away.  The  J&iglish  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Gardener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  with  the 
others,  who  were  unaccountably  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarked, 
and  were  pursued,  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  the  Indians. 

“  The  Bay-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  Kichomiquim,  an  Indian 
sachem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit ;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us,  in  these  parts.”  f  The  Pequots  henceforth  used  every  means 
to  lull  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  by  them,  and  some  tortured  in  their 
manner.  “Thus  far,”  adds  Gardener,  “I  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 


*  Sassacus,  says  Winlhrop  (i.  194.) ;  but  being  told  be  was  gone  to  Lone  Island,  the  gene¬ 
ra!  ocmRiKiecl  to  see  “  tlie  oilier  sacbeoi,  4cc.”  whkh  was  doubtless  Mononatlo. 
f  3  CoU.  Hist,  Soc.  iii.  141,  &c. 
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and  posterity  might  know  how  and  why  so  many  honest  men  had  their  blood 
shed,  yea,  and  some  flayed  alipe,  others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
only  because  Kichamokin,  a  Bay  Indian,  killed  one  Pequot.” 

To  say  the  least  of  our  author,  he  had  the  best  possible  means  to  be  correctly 
informed  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motive  to  mis¬ 
represent  them. 

Governor  Winthrop  mentions,  under  date  1646,  that  Mr.  Eliot  lectured 
constantly  “one  week  at  the  wig^vam  of  one  Wabon,  a  new  sachem  near 
WatertoAvn  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  Cutshamekin, 
neai'  Dorchester  mill.”  We  shall  have  occasion  in  another  chapter  to  speak 
of  Kwtshamakin. 

In  1648,  Cutchamekin,  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jojeuny  appear  as  witnesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Cato,  alias  Goodman.  Lane  and 
Gnffin  were  the  grantees  “  m  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbury.” 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  five  miles  square ;  for 
which  Cato  received  five  pounds.  Jojeuny  was  brother  to  Cato.* 
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Of  the  great  nation  of  the  JVarragansets — Geography  of  their  country — Canonicus 

— Miantunnomoh — His  relations — .dids  the  English  in  destroying  the  Pequots _ 

Sells  Rhode  Island — His  dificulties  with  the  English — Visits  Boston — His  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  independence — Charged  leith  a  conspiracy  against  the  whites _ Ably 

repels  it — Waiandance  becomes  his  secret  enemy — His  speech  to  Waiandance  and 
his  people— His  war  with  Uncos — His  capture  and  death — Circumstances  of  his 

execution — Participation  of  the  whites  therein — Impartial  view  of  that  affair _ 

rraditjows— Ninigret— Mexam,  alias  Mexano— vJ/air  of  Cuttaquin  and  Uncas 
—Character  of  Ascassassotick—JVinigret  visits  the  Dutch— Accused  by  the  English 
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The  bounds  of  Nairaganset  were,  as  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems  f 
“  Pautuckit  River,  Quenebage  [Quabaog]  and  Nipmuck,”  northerly ;  “  westerly 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  farj  from  Paquatuck  River;  southerly  by 
the  sea,  or  mam  ocean ;  and  easterly  by  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth 
many  islands,  by  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  sachems.”  Coweesett  and 
Niantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  places 
anthill  it  According  to  Mr.  GooMn,  “  the  territory  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  30  or  40  mUes  from  Sekunk  River  and  Nan-agansitt  Bay,  includinff 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay.”  Pawcatuck  River  separated 
them  from  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  under  Carwnicus,  had,  in  1642,  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  thiHy  thousand.  This  estimate  was  by  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  who,  with  his 
father,  lived  in  their  country. 

In  1766,  or  about  that  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narraganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per¬ 
sons.  Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub¬ 
lished  I  cannot  learn.  §  ^ 

A  census  of  those  calling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  1832,  was  315;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indians 
themstdves  make  their  number  364.  || 

Of  the  early  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  from  the  old  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 
named  Tashiassuck,  and  tlieir  enconodums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  were 


Reg  De^s.  There  L&  no  name  signed  to  the  deed,  but  in  the  place  thereof,  is  tlie 
picture  of  some  four-I^gped  animal  draws  oa  fia  back. 

$  See  Beatty’s  Journal,  106.  ||  MS.  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ely. 
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much  the  same  as  the  Delawares  reported  of  their  great  chief  Tamany ;  that 
since,  there  had  not  been  his  equal,  &c.  Tashtassxick  had  but  two  children,  a 
son  and  daughter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriage,  because  he  could  find  none 
*  worthy  of  them  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  this  mm-riage  was  four 
sons,  of  whom  Canonicus  was  the  oldest.* 

Canonicus,!  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  contemporary  with 
Miantunnomoh,  who  was  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  birth,  but 
a  son  of  his  was  at  Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  after  it  was  settled.  But  the 
time  of  his  death  is  minutely  recorded  by  Governor  fVinthrop,  in  his  “Journal,” 
thus:  “June  4, 1647.  Canonicus^  the  great  sachem  of  Narraganset,  died,  a 
very  old  man.”  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  about  85  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 

The  Wampanoags  were  in  great  fear  of  the  Narragansets  about  the  time  the 
English  came  to  Phmouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actually  existed,  and  Masrcwotf 
fled  before  Canonicus,  and  applied  to  the  English  for  protection, 

Edward  Winslow  relates,  in  his  Goon  News  from  New  Euglaio),  tliat,  in 
Feb.  1622,  Canonicus  sent  into  Plimouth,  by  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  rattlesnake’s  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retii-ed.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  “  many  thousand  strong,”  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  tl^e  English,  “began,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  threats  against  us,”  although  they  had  the  last  summer 
“desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us.” — “Insomuch  as  the  common  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  prepai*ation  they  made  to  come 
against  us.”  They  were  now  imboldened  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  their  arms  nor  provisions. 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimouth,  and 
the  Narragansets  seem  ip  have  been  well  informed  of  all  the  circumstances. 
This,  (says  Mr.  Winsloiv,)  “occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  Conaucus,  their  chief  sachem  or  king,  accompanied  with  one  Tokamahamon, 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  Tisquantum,  our  interpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glafl'llian  soiiy ;  and  leaving  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake’s  skin,  desfred  to  depart 
with  all  expedition.” 


When  Squanto  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
English  that  it  was  a  challenge  for  war.  Governor  Bradford  took  the  rattle¬ 
snake’s  skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to  Canonicus; 
at  the  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  caa-riage,  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  Canonicus,  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  imd  it  was 
cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  he  was  awed 
mto  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  they  assumed. 

In  1621,  soon  after  the  war  with  CaunMlant  was  over,  among  those  who 
sought  the  fiiendship  of  the  English,  was  Canonicus  himself,  notwithstaiKlin®^ 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.  He  had  doubtless  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  StandisEs  conduct  first  inspired,  and  had  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  strangers  at  Plimouth 
ir?/  with  gi-eat  respect  by  Rnv.  Roger  Wiuiams,t  in  the  year 

1654  After  pbservmg  that  mawyWred,  of  the  Fnglkh  were  witnesses  to 
he  friendly  disposition  of  the  Nan^ansets,  he  says,  “Their  late  famous  long- 
inf  ®  honorable  manner 

Mr  ^  M  m  as  you  laid  to  sleep  your  prudent  peace-maker, 

Mr.  WuUhrop,  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince ;  yea, 


“  “S.  i  b„t  .e  do  give  i„p|ioi>  , 

i  This  spelling  does  not  convey  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name .  ir 

noticed  in  Uie  course  of  his  biography.  lu  sound 
cur  that  it  became  confounded  with  i  Qunnoune 
t  Manuscript  letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  ^ 
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through  all  their  towns  and  countries  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  times, 
our  Englishmen  travel  alone  with  safety  and  loving  kindness  ?  ” 

The  following  statement  of  Roger  Williams  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra-< 
ganset,  18  June,  1682,  and,  although  varying  a  little  from  the  above,  contains 
facts  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  “  I  testify  that  it  was  tlie  general 
and  constant  declaration,  that  Canonicus  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Canonkus  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother’s  son  Meantinomy  (because 
of  his  youth)  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  without  his 
uncle  Canonimis’  consent.  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  favor  that  God  gave  me  with  Canonicus,  none  of  these  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  I  never  got  any  thing 
of  Canonicus  but  by  gift.” 

When  Mr.  John  Oldham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  ascertain  tlie  murderers,  they  were  fully  satisfied 
that  Canonicus  and  Mxantunnomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  affair,  but  that  the  six 
other  Narraganset  sachems  had.”  No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  deatli  o{  Miantunnomoh.  The  Warwick 
settlers  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton  wrote  a 
letter  for  Canonkus  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 
he  had  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  the  English 
despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Canonkus  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arrival, 
!  although  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  fi-owned 
:  upon  them,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  refeiTed  them 
\  to  Pessacus.  This  was  a  veiy  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  the 
messengers  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
i  of  Mr.  Oldham.  “  They  returned  -with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 
business ;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
:  and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
f  treaty,  clearmg  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder-,  and  offering  revenge 
E  of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary  conditions.” 

Of!  This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  great  harmony  with  his  nephew* 
“  The  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
f  jVKantunnomu,  and  an  elder  sachem,  Caunaunacus,  of  about  fourscore  yeai-s  old,* 
,  i£  tliis  young  man’s  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  the  government  is  remarkable. 

The  old  sachem  will  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
jidi  young  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  ^vill  displease  his  uncle.”f  With 
Ijl  this  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
lii  Whatcheer: — 

gi  “  Two  mighty  chiefs,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  eld-, 

One  young,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  fight, 

,  1  All  Narraganset  and  Coweset  hold ; 

“  One  lodge  they  build — one  counsel  fire  they  light." 

1*'  “  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vij 

I#?  Sept.,  1643,”  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other  colonies, 
lotii  “give  Conooncbciis  and  the  Nanohiggunsets  to  understand,  that  ft-om  time  to 
tali*  time  ”  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  gi-eat  manifestations  of  theu-  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
ikt’ that  tliey  had  cmicurred  with  Miiintunnomoh  in  his  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  “  to  foot  out  the  body  of  the  English  ”  from  the  coun- 
I*  uy,  by  gifts  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  be  had  invaded  Uncos, 
ie# contrary  to  the  “tripartie  covenant”  between  himself,  Uncos,  and  Connecticut. 
ice-iK^ Therefore,  knowing  “how  peaceable  Concmacus  and  Mascus,  the  late  father  of 
MMyantenomo,  governed  that  great  people,”  they  ascribed  the  late  “tumults  and 
^outbreakings’’ to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Miantunnomoh, 
more  than  to  “any  affected  way  of  their  own.” 
iplieii®  Notwithstanding,  Miantunnomoh  being  novv  put  ta  death,  the  English  and 
.  their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely,  “  Vncus,  sagamore  of  the  Mohegins, 

5^- - - - - - - - ; - 

*  This  was  w-riuen  about  1643.  t  Col.  R.  I,  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
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and  his  people,  JFoosamequine  and  his  people,  Sacanocoe  and  his  people.  Pun- 
ham  and  his  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  to  have  peace  with  tbe 
Narragausets ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithfiil  observance  of  their  agree¬ 
ment  than  they  had  shown  hitherto.”  This  detennination  w'as  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  grave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonicus  thus  addressed 
Roger  Williams:  “I  have  never  suffered  any  wrong  to  be  offered  to  die 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will;”  and  often  repeated  the  word 
Wunnaumwayean.  “  If  tlie  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly,  then 
shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  English  and  my  posterity 
shall  live  in  love  and  peace  togetlier.” 

When  Mr.  Williams  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  English¬ 
men’s  wunnaimicauonci,  that  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  wtli 
it,  Canonicus  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  into  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instances 
wherein  they  had  proved  false ;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
Williams  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  others 
he  a^eed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
satisfaction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Roger  Williams  found  Canonicus  and  Miaixtunnomoh  cai'iying 
on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Warapanoags.  By  his  intercession  an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  wdth  all  the  sachems ;  especially  Canonicus^ 
whose  “heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  gasp." 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  IVilliam  Coddington,  Roger  ffllliam, 
and  otliers.  A  son  of  Canonicus,  named  Mriksah,  is  named  by  William  as 
inheriting  his  father’s  sphit.  This  son  is  also  called  Meika,  who,  after  his 
father’s  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  wai-,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Canonicus  more  firmly.  Mr.  f^lliams  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop 
concerning  him  as  follows :  “  Sir,  if  any  thing  be  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canounicus  would  gladly  accept  of  a  box  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  he  would  thank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  full.”  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  Williams  sent  to  the  same  by  Miantunnomoh  himself,  he  says, 

“  I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  concemmg  a  proposition  made  ' 
by  Caunounicus  and  Miantunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Caunounicvs 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  Oldham,  by  name  Ckibachuwese,  upon 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  there  near  unto  them.”  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldham,  it  appears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  Williams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paying  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  “  once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he  , 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  imderstanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine.”  When  MiarUvnnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men  J 
thought  of  occupying  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicus,  he  says,  desired  be  ^ 
would  accept  of  halt  of  it,  “  it  being  spectacle- wise,  and  between  a  mile  or 
two  in  circuit;”  but  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  he  had  any,  1 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  which  / 
probably  put  a  stop  to  further  negotiation  upon  the  subject 

There  was  another  chief  of  the  same  name  in  Philip’s  war,  which  Mr. 
fhthhard  denominates  “the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,”  and  who, 
^istrustiug  the  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  herself:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared.”  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canonums.  or  an  immediate 
descendant. 

In  1683,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots,  on 
account  of  disputed  right  to  tbe  lands  between  Paucatuck  River  and  Wecniraug 
Brook.*  it  was  a  tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  miles 

*  “  The  natives  are  very  exact  and  punctual  in  tbe  bounds  of  their  lands,  belonging  to  thu 
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%vide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  long,  Cananicus  drew  along  with  him,  besides  his 
own  men,  several  of  the  IMassachusetts  sagamores.  This  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  various  success,  xmtil  1635,  when  the  Pequots  were  driven  from  it, 
but  wlio;  it  would  seem,  considered  themselves  but  little  worsted ;  for  Canonicus, 
doubting  his  ability  to  hold  possession  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from 
hun,  made  ti  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  fought  heroicaUy  in 
conquering  it ;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  alter  the  Pequots  were 
subdued  by  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narragansets  again. 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokoso,  sometimes  called  Soso^  Sosoa, 
&c.  He  had  killed  one  of  his  countrj'men  and  fled  to  the  Narragansets,  who 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  countiy  was  afterwards  in  dispute  between  the 
English.  Sokoso  halving  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  1660,)  an  English¬ 
man  afterwards  testified,  that  Sokoso  had  acknowledged,  that,  although  he  had 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
JVaiocdoam,  the  wife  of  Miantunnomoh,  there  was  doubtless  some  false  swearing 
about  it.  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
concerning  it : — “  1,  Wawaloam,  do  affirm  it  to  be  SocJio’s  or  his  assigns’,  and 
further,  whereas  my  uncle  JVenegrad  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  men ;  for  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  Miardonomy,  and  my 
uncle  Canonicus,  long  before  the  English  had  any  wars  with  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  uncle  JVinegrad  had  no  hand  in  the  war.  "This  land  was  given  and  past 
over  to  the  valiant  Captain  Socho,  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
had  any  wars  with  the  Pequots.”  * 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  between  Uncos  and  Miantunnomoh,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Canonicus  fought  on  the  side  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem’s  Plain. 

Canonicus  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  Boston, 
in  1803.  ]  Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following: — 

“  A  mighty  prince,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerless  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  friend ; 

His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  sage — 

His  arm,  a  host — to  punish  or  defend.” 

Canonicus,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  approaching 
dissolution  to  his  people  thus : — 

“  I  die. — My  friends,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve : 

To  abler  hands  my  regal  power  I  leave. 

Our  god  commands — to  fertile  realms  I  haste. 

Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 

There  in  fuM  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 

And  swarming  fishes  glide  through  azure  tides  •, 

Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 

No  mists  conceal  Keesuckquand  from  our  eyes.” 

■  About  1642,  a  son  of  Canonicus  died,  at  which  his  grief  was  very  great ; 
insomuch  that,  “  having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  all  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  value,  in^solemn  remembrance  of  his  son.” 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canonicus  was  superstitious,  and  was 
^eatly  in  fear  of  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
Imrt  him  by  enchantment,  which  behef,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  that  Squanto  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spoken. 
When  Roger  Williams  fled  into  his  countiy,  he  at  first  viewed  him  with  dis¬ 
trust,  and  would  only  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  English,  of  sending  the  plague  among  the  Indians  ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protected  him.  They  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani¬ 
mosities  among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generations. 


or  thal  prince  or  people,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  &c.  And  I  have  kno\vn  them  make  bargain 
and  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground ;  notwithstanding  a 
sinful  opinion  amongst  many,  that  Christians  have  right  to  heathen’s  lands.”  R.  Williams, 

■*  Sec  Potter’s  History  of  Narragansct,  in  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  248. 
t  By  John  Latkrop,  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MIANTUNNOMOH.— THE  PEQUOT  WAR. 


[Book  II. 


Miantunnomoh*  was  the  son  of  a  chief  called  Jlfaactw,  n^hew  of 
c«s,  brother  or  brother-in-law  to  and  brother  of  (Mash  And  twm 

a  manuscript t  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Truml^  it  appeals  that 
Mossup,  or  MosipeA  and  Canjanaqiiond,\\  were  also  his  brothers. 

“This  Mianiojnmo”  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  “was  a  veiy  good  personage,  [that 
is,  wtn  mSf  Sl’sSe,  .ubtil  and  mumng  m  hta  conmvemeiKB,  as  ,v.Il 

S  3  luj&is  chief  e„n.c  wid.  his  wife  to  Bos„.e  ho 
staM  two  mghts.  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Memmeh.  While  here 
iTw^  to  Siurch  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  men 
melve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  aud 
committed  a  theft,  on  5  Mai-ch.  Complaint  was 


eniur,  who  “  told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
„  I  ’  r- _ KoQt  thfim  ”  Thp  .-inthors  of  the  mischief  were 


immediately  sent  out  of  toivn,  but  MiantunnoTnoh  and  the  others,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  “  and  made  much  of  them.”tf  ,  .  . 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  inchned  towwds 
other  ti-ibes  than  to  the  Nairagansets,  as  appears  from  the  stand  they  took  in 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tribes  suc¬ 
ceeded  against  tliem,  tlie  English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
scale  tm-ned  in  their  favor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  Canonicus,  the  part  Mianiunnomoh  exercised  in  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Nan-agansets  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  JVorton  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1G36, 
Mr.  John  Oldham,  by  the  Indians  “  near  Block  Island.”  Mianiunnomoh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  furnishing  the  Enghsh  with  facts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  Boston  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Narragansets  and  Pequots,  Miantunnomoh  was  immediately  or¬ 
dered  to  appear  there,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and  agi'eed  to  assist  them 
in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concun  ence,  the  English 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
kept  his  promise  of  waning  against  the  Pequots,  Jiliantunnomoh  sent  him,  by 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot’s  hand  and  40  faffiom  of  wampom.  The  war  witli 
them  now  commenced,' and  though  of  short  duration,  desti'oyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  appeai-ed  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar¬ 
ragansets  joined  ffiemselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  part  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  services.Jt  When  the  war 
was  over,  Maniunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pequots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
them  English  masters ;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 
places  where  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
belonging  to  them  by  right  of  conquest. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  yeai*  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usual, 


*  This  spelling  is  according  to  Winthrop:  we  prefer  method,  as  more  correcl, 

which  is  Miantunnomu ;  but,  having  employed  the  former  in  our  first  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
this.  It  is,  however,  oflener  written  Myantonimo  now,  which  only  shows  another  pronuneis- 
tioD.  The  accent  is  usually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  See  Calliper's  Cent.  Dii- 
course,  page  1 . 

iMSS.  of  R.  Williams.  JNow  published  in  the  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

^  Called  also  Cussusquench,  or  Suoqttaneh,  and  Paticus ;  that  is,  Pessactis.  He  “was 
killed  by  the  Moqui,  [Mohawks.]  in  the  wilderness,  about  20  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  his 
travel  eastward,  m  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  other  Indians  with  him,  and  were  buried 
by  order  of  Major  Waldron."  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

,11 .  l^yetyed  this  First  of  luly,  1669,  of  Maj'.  Hum/rey  Aderton,  lAtherton,]  and  the  rest 
of  his  friends,  the  sume  of  76  pounds  in  Wampam  peag  wiii  seueral  other  things  as  gratuity 
for  certaine  lands  giuen  y*  said  Maj'.  Aderton  and  hu  friends,  as  may  appeare  by  two  seuerall 
deeds  of  gift.  I  say  receaued  by  me. 

CociSAqoAN  kis  markJ’ 

[MS.  Documents- 

A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendants. 

{t  Mianiunnomoh  received  eighty.  Mather’s  Relation,  39. 


IT  Hi.il.  New  JEng.  446. 
ft  WirUhrop’s  Journal. 
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Roger  Williams  exercised  all  his  skill  to  restore  ti'anquiUity.  Many  of  the 
Pequots  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  the 
Moliegans,  and  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  them  against  Miantunmmoh. 
They  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  from  the 
English,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
find  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English 
or  in  arms  against  them.  ’ 

MaiUunnomoh,  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  accmuit  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  well  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  wai-  tliey  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  “upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  childi-en.”  Mr.  WUliams  was  with  him,  and  strongly  urged  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  journey,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  die  Mohegans ;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  gi-eat  force  not  far  off. 
And  while  they  were  on  their  march,  “about  660”  of  them  fell  upon  the 
Wunuashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canonicus,  where  they  committed  exten¬ 
sive  i-obberies,  and  destroyed  “  about  23  fields  of  com.” 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegan  anny  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  Miantunnomoh,  and  gave  out  a  threat  that  they  would  boil 
hurt  in  a  kettle,  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  from,  Connecticut.* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  braveiy,  if  it  border  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  Williams  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  journey,  or  about  50  miles;  and  J\Eantunnomoh^s  answer  was,  after 
holding  a  council  with  his  chiefs,  “  that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die.” 

The  Mohegan  sachem.  Uncos,  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Hartford,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
English  called  tliem,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
differences  between  him  and  J^Eantunnomoh ;  but,  instead  of  appeai*ing,  he 
sent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Haynes,  at  once  saw  through  the  artifice,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  lame  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cui*ed  of  his  lameness  or  not  before  coming,  we  are  not  infonned  • 
but,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  die  English,  which,  it  seems,  he  preferred  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  face^om  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  Miantunnomoh. 

Now  before  the  English,  Uncos  was  charged  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis¬ 
owned  in  pait.  The  inquiiy  seems  to  have  ended  after  the  parties  were  tirod 
of  it,  without  any  advantage  to  the  injured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  rehef. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  Uncos  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  only  in  a  new  series  of 
falsehoods  from  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  give  then-  names,  he  said  he 
kneiv  none  of  them,  and  that  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
wimesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  in  his  presence,  that  bia 
statement  was  false.  “  Then  he  acknowledged  tliat  he  had  30.”  At  length 
IMr.  Havnes  dismissed  him,  with  orders  to  bring  in  their  names  in  10  days,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  forc^ut  of  his  country.  But,  when  Mian¬ 
tunnomoh  was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  with  him,  nothing  was 
withheld. 

At  til  is  time,  at  the  request  of  the  English,  MiantuTmomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  all  animosities,  and  take  Uncos  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  urged  Uncos  to  dine  with  him ;  but  the  guilty  sachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  v’anished.  f 


‘  Coll.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iiL  145. 


t  Ibid.  iii.  146, 147. 
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Rev.  Stimuel  Gorton  aad  his  associates  purchased  Shaomet,  afterwards 
called  WaiTvick,  ftom  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Miantunnomoh ;  but,  as 
Gorton  could  do  nothing  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
Pumhxm  was  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  country;  and,  although  a 
sachem  under  Mianhmmmoh,*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  to  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  government  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disinterestedness,  which  it 
would  seem,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  to 
doubt,  “Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  [who  had  complained  of  Mr.  GoHon 
and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  the  English,]  and  upon  examination 
find,  both  by  English  and  Indian  testimony,  that  Miantononio  Avas  only  a 
usuiper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  fbresaid  lands.”  f  This  is  against  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  (hen,  than  that 
Philip  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket.  In  all  cases  of  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem’s  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  eveiy 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  gi-antee.  It  was  customaiy,  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  often  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account.  This  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
ocfeasion  again  to  speak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham. 

In  Mai-ch,  1638,  Miantunnomoh,  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  William 
CoMington  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  in  Naivaganset  bay,  “for  the  full  payment  of  40  fatliom  of  white  peag, 
to  be  equally  divided  ”  between  them.  Hence  Miantunnomoh  received  eight 
fathom.  He  was  to  “  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  in¬ 
habitants,  that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  before  next  winter.” 

The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
24th  March,  and  runs  thus:  “We,  Canonicas  and  Meantinomie,  the  two  chief 
sachems  of  Naragansets,  by  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particular  subjecting  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick,  Kitacka- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddington  and 
his  friends  *  *  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  excepting  Chabatewece,  formerly  sold  unto  Mr.  Winthrop, 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass,  and  Mr.  WiUiams  of  Providence,  also  the  grass 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqut,  and  from  thence  to  Pam 
pasquat” 

^  The  mark  of  4*  Cononicus. 

The  mark  of  @  Yotjvesh,  [Otash, 
brother  of  Miantunnomoh.] 

The  mark  of  ^  Meantinomie. 

The  mark  of  , — ^  Asotamnet. 

The  mark  of  Meihammoh, 

Canonic  us  Ms  son. 

“This  witnesseth  that  I,  Wanamatanamd,  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  the  contents. 

The  mark  of  4?  Wanamatanamet. 

“Memorandum.  I,  Osemeguon,  freely  consent”  that  they  may  “make  use 
of  any. grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,”  having  receiued 
five  fathom  of  wampum  also. 

The  mark  of  Osamequen- 


As  late  as  21  Sept.  1638,  the  hand  of  Mtantunnomoh  is  set  to  an  instrument, 
with  that  of  Uneas.  Said  instrument  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
settling  of  difficulties  between  these  two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  an 


*"The  law  of  the  Indians  m  all  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subiects  shall 
supreme  sachems."  Rogtr  WUliam. 
Thw  IS  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  eommentary  on  the  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  cowt 


t  In  manuscript  on  file,  at  the  state-house,  Boston. 
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obligation  from  both  to  appeal  to  the  English  when  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  them.  This  treaty  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  substance  of  which 
follows : 

1st.  Peace  and  friendship  is  established  between  Miantunnomoh  on  the  part 
of  the  Narragansets,  and  Poquim,  as  Uncos  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mohegans.  And  all  former  injuries  and  wron^  to  be  forgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

2(1.,  Each  of  the  sachems  agree,  “  that  if  there  fall  out  injuries  ”  from  either 
side,  they  will  not  revenge  them,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  “  it  shdl  be 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him.” 

3d.  The  sachems  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  people.  They  further  agree  that  they  will,  “as 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  the  chief  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  that  had  the  chief  hand  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of”  his  head.  As  to  the  “murders  that  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
us  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly,  take  off  their 
heads.” 

4tli.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  200  Pequot  men,  besides  squavrs  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  aheady,  “  and  Poquime  his  number,  and  that  after  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans.”  They  a^ee  to  pay  for  every  sanop  one  fathom 
of  warapoin,  and  for  every  youth  half  as  much— “and  for  eveiy  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  paid  at  killing-time  of  corn  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
:  and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  formerly  thefrs, 
but  is  now  the  English’s.  Neither  shall  the  Narragansets  or  Mohegans 
!  possess  any  part  of  the  Pequot  country  without  leaue  of  them.” 

John  Haines,  Miantinommy,  •) 

Rog’r  Ludlow,  PoquiAM,  alias  Unkas. 

!  Edw’rd  Hopkins. 


'  The  wife  of  Miantunnomoh,  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  ns  late  as  1661, 
as  appeal’s  by  an  information  which  she  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the 
right  of  Sokoso  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Wecapaug. 
jj.  On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Roger  WUliams  delivered  a  discom’se  to  some 
Indians  at  their  residence,  as  he  was  passing  through  their  country.  Mian- 
tunnomoh  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
®  IViUiams,  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  Miantunnomoh  and  others 
remaineil  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chie^ 
*jj“Our  fathers  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west;”  Miantunno- 
moh  rejoined,  ^  How  do  you  know  your  souls  gp  to  the  south-west  ?  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?  ”  (Still  he  was  rather  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
Jf  iliiams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
pother  added,  “When  did  he  (meaning  JfiUiam^)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?  ” 

S'®  We  have  given  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  man  under  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

When  it  was  reported,  in  J640,  th^  Miardmnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off 
.the  English,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Nmigret,  and 
'^several  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  thrpugh  a  Pequot  interpreter,  because  he  was  then 
^at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  respects  he  complied  with  their  wishes, 
.jjjand  treated  tliera  respectfully,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gratification 
!,ll5of  die  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  Williams  to  accompany  him. 
>Thi9  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  their  desires. 
We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  this  affair. 
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He  had  refused  to  use  a  Pequot  interpreter  for  good  reasons,  but  when  he  was 
at  Boston,  and  surrounded  by  anned  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  “TJie 
governor  being  as  resolute  as  be,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thiukiiig 
it  a  dishonor  to  us  to  give  so  much  way  to  them !  ”  The  great  wisdom  of  tlie 
government  now  displayed  itself  in  the  pei'son  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudky. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Mianlunnomok  should  resent  their  proceedings; 
for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  others;  “would  show  him  no  coimteiiunce, 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  he  Imd 
acknowledged  his  tailing,  &c.,  which  he  readily  did,”  *  By  their  own  folly, 
the  English  had  made  themselves  jealous  of  a  powerful  chiefj  and  they  appear 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evil  reports  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obliged  to  conforea  to  transitory 
notions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  the  justness  of 
the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 
their  senses.  He  said,  “  When  your  people  come  to  me,  they  are  pet^mitted  to  use 
their  own  fashions,  and  I  expect  the  same  liberty  lohxn  I  come  to  youJ' 

In  1642,  Connecticut  became  very  snspicious  of  JSJxantwnmmoh,  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  join  tliem  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  probable  issue  of  a  war*  with  Uncos  in  hit! 
favor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicious  well  founded  ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  tlioy 
sent  to  Miardunnomoh,  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satisfactory  answer’s,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employe(l 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating  with  him,  and  we  are  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief,  even  as  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never'  knew  courts  or  law,  should  causi; 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  civilized  and  loise,  will  always  hi; 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  “  When  he  came,”  says  fVintlirop, 

“  the  court  was  assembled,  and  before  his  admission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle  man.”  When  he  was 
admitted,  “he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  over  against  tho 
governor,”  but  would  hot  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present;  saying,  “be  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  witness  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings.”  The  k 
same  author  further  sAys,  “  In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  deliber-ate,  and  J  ‘j 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and  w 
ingenuity  withal.” 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their  H 
allegatsons,  they  oughr  to  suffer  what  he  e.xpected  to,  if  they  did ;  but  tlie  ^ 
court  said  they  knew  of  none ;  that  is,  they  knew  not  whom  they  were,  and  | 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised  him  nccordin" 
to  a  former  agreement.  He  then  said,  “  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why  I  ‘ 
then  did  you  disarm  the  Indians Massachusetts  having  just  thrm  disarmed 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  “  He  gave  divers  icasons,”  ^ 
says  Governor  Winthrop,\  ^  why  we  should  hold  him  free  of  any  such  con-  ^ 
spiracy,  and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  raised  by  Uncos,  <f 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncos,  and  would  prove  to  his  face  his  treaclmry  \g, 
against  the  English,  &c.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,”  id-  t, 
though  he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges  st 
against  him.  | 

The  punishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore  heavily 
upon  his  breast,  and  “  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage  it  had  been 
to  him,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and  not  suffer  them  to  i, 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &c.,  till  he  had  given  the  English  satisfaction.”  After  L 
two  days  spent  in  talk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  English.  1 4, 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  Mimir  I  , 


*  mnthrop’s  Journal.  t  See  book  iu.  chap,  vii 

}  Here,  ihe  reader  may  with  propriety  exclaim,  wa*  another  ^hael  Servetus  Pour- 
-vj,  Slensn^g^rs,  je  demandt  que  m<m  famlx  acouateur  taU  punt  poena  talionis,” 


Roscoo’s  Leo  X.  iv.  457. 
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tunnomoh  appears  not  to  have  liked,  and  “  would  not  eat,  until  some  food  had 
been  sent  him  from  that  of  the  governor’s.” 

That  Avisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  answer  to 
Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  Miantunnomoh  abun¬ 
dantly  demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
him  Avho  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  aa’Ht  alone,  “  alleging  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  with  the  Indians,  they  should 
make  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  as  our  own,  seeing 
we  had  formerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  that  we  were  all  as  one ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  Miantunnomoh,  had  remembered  him  again  of  the  same,  and 
he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  us.  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answer, 
they  forbare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwillingly,  and  as  nbt  well 
pleased  with  us.”  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
decide  against  wai'  was,  “  That  all  those  informations  [fm'uished  by  Connecti¬ 
cut]  might  ai'ise  from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
Iwtween  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan”  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  Miantunnomoh  overcome  Uncas,  the  English 
Avould,  from  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  the  latter ;  for  it 
was  constantly  pleaded  in  those  days,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
union  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  case,  that  Uncas  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  favor,  and  against  his  enemy.  In  the 
progress  of  the  war  between  the  two  great  chiefs,  the  English  acted  precisely 
as  die  bidians  have  been  always  said  to  do — stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors :  and  we  will  here  digress 
for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief  of  the  Narragansets. 

Miantuivnomoh  had  a  wretched  enemy  in  Waiandance,  a  Long  Island 
sachem,  Avho  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  their  last 
retreat.  He  revealed  the  plots  and  plans  of  Miantunnomoh;  and,  says  Lion 
Gardener,  “he  told  me  many  years  ago,”  as  all  the  plots  of  the  Narragansets 
had  been  discovered,  they  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  until  they 
had  destroyed  Uncas  and  himself,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawks, 
“and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians, 
Avould  easily  destroy  us,  man  and  mother’s  son.” 

Mr.  Gardener  next  relates  that  he  met  with  Miantunnomoh  at  Meanticut, 
Waiaivdance's  countiy,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  That  Miantunnomoh 
was  there,  as  Waiandance  said,  to  break  up  the  intercourse  with  those  Indians. 

.  Tliere  were  otliers  with  Miantunnomoh,  and  what  they  said  to  Waiandance  was 
as  follows : — 

“  You  must  give  no  more  wampum  to  the  English,  for  the^  are  no  sachems,  nor 
f  none  of  their  children  shall  be  in  their  place  if  they  die.  They  have  no  tribute 
given  them.  There  is  but  one  king  in  England,  who  is  over  them  all,  and  if  you 
should  send  him  100,000 fathom  of  wampum,  he  would  not  give  you  a  knife  for  it, 
nor  thank  you.”  Tben  said  Waiandc^e,  “  They  will  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequits;”  but  replied  the  Nairagansets,  “  jVo,  the  Pequots  gave 
them  wampum  and  beaver,  which  they  loved  so  ivdl,  but  they  sent  it  them  again, 
and  hilled  them  because  they  had  killed  an  Englishman ;  but  you  have  killed  none, 

,  therefore  give  them  nothing.” 

Some  time  after,  Miantunnomoh  went  again,  “  with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  Waiandance  and  his  people,  and  made  the  following  speech : — 

,,  “Brothers,  we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  be 
.  destroyed.  You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  nvers  were  full  of 
tish.  But,  brotliers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they 
cut  down  the  grass  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Theii-  cows  and 
horn's  rat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams ;  and  finally 
we  sliall  starve  to  death !  Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  light,  I  beseech 
'  you,  but  resolve  Avith  us  to  act  like  men.  All  the  sachems  both  to  the  east 
and  Avost  have  joined  Avith  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  fall  upon  them,  at  a 
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day  appointed,  and  therefore  I  have  come  secretly  to  you,  because_  you  can 
jjcrsuade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  \WI1-  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
Indians  to'  Manisses,  and  30  to  you  from  tlience,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
see  the  three  fires  tliat  will  be  made  at  tbe  end  of  40  days  hence,  in  a 
clear  night,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  childi'en,  but  no  cows ;  they  must  be  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro¬ 
visions,  till  the  deer  come  again.” 

To  this  CTieech  all  the  old  men  said,  “  Wurregen,  i.  e.  “It  is  well.  But 
this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  iVaiandance  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  td  the  knowledge  of  the  English,  and  so  failed.  “  And  the  plotter,” 
says  Gardener^  “next  spring  after,  did  as  JHuxb  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead. — So  he 
to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  fall.”f 

Capture  and  death  of  Miantunnomoh.-fY:hQ  yv^  brought  on  between  Unm 
and  Miantunnomoh  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  justness  of  its  cause. 
The  broil  had  long  exited,  but  the  open  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Uncos' 
making  war  upon  Sequasson,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Miantunnarnoh,  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other,)  that  about  1000  warriors  were 
raised  by  Miantunnomoh,  who  came  upon  Uncos  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Miantunnomoh  taken 
prisoner ;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but,  having  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  knowm  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two  J  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereupon  they  imme¬ 
diately  delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  t7ncas  slew  them  both  instmitly; 
probably  with  his  own  hand.  This  specimen  of  his  Iravery  must  have  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  tlie  part 
of  traitore  in  their  wars,  at  least  am'ong  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  Narragansets, 
nor  could  a  different'  couise  be  expected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  vrere,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  rather  favored  the  Mohegans.  That  Miantunnomoh  should  uot 
suffer  in  his  pemon,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Samud 
Gorton  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  ami 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For,  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  being  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  both  obstructed  his  eflhrts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  llig'bt. 
About  30  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded- 

Being  brought  before  Uncos,  he  remained  without  speaking  a  word,  until 
Uhcas  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  If  you  had  taken  me,  I  would  have  besougU  m 
for  my  life f  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  left 
him  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  known  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  tlie  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  “taking  into  serious  consideru- 
tion,  they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  aU  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  tc  set  him  at  liberty,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ground  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death.*’  §  The  awful  design  of  putting  to  death  their  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon;  but,  calling  tb  their  aid  in  council  ^fve  oftkemosl 
judicious  elders,”  *^hey  all  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death.”  This  was 
the  final  decision;  and,  to  complete  the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  eiijoiii- 
ed  upon  all.  And  their  determination  was  to  be  made  known  to  t/ncM 

*  This  gcyes  to  show  that  Miantunrumwh  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  Winthrop  states; 
lor  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mohegan,  h 
probably  included  Windsor. 

1 3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Son.  iii.  155. 

fin  the  records,  (Hazard,  ii.  48,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  Mianlunm- 
TCo/j,  whop  name  was  Tantoqueson;  and  Uiere  be  is  called  a  Mohegan  captain.  That  there- 
lore  the  Narraganpis  tried  to  kill  him ;  came  upon  him  once  in  the  night,  and  dangerously 
^  ^  fwhs  in  the  Life  of  Ninigret. 
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privately,  with  direction  that  he  should  execute  him  within  his  own  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  without  torture. 

From  their  own  account  of  this  affair,  the  English  (of  the  United  Colonies) 
stand  condemned  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  allowed  that 
Uncas  had  made  war-  upon  Sequass(m,  in  July,  1643,  and  done  him  much 
injury ;  *  and  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  Mian- 
tunnomoh  had  complained  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  the  conduct 
of  Uncas,  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  “  that,  if  Uncas  had  done  him 
or  his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course.”  No  account  is  given  that  Sequmson  had  injured  Uncas,  but  that 
Uncas  “  set  upon  Sequasson,  and  killed  7  or  8  of  bis  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
his  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty.”  * 

We  will  now  go  to  the  recoift,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  justness 
of  this  matter.  When  the  English  had  determined  that  Uncas  should  execute 
Miantunnomoh,  Uncas  was  ordered  to  be  sent  for  to  Har-tf<?rd,  “  with  some 
considerable  nunrber  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,”  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  “  carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  own  government,  and*there 
put  him  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  faithful  persons  of  the 
English  accompany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  full  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  body  at  all.”  f 

The  commissioners  at  the  same  time  ordered,  “  that  Hartford  furnish  Uncas 
with  a  competent  str-ength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fury 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohiggunsetrs  or  any  other.”  And  “that  in  case  Uncas 
shall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  Myantenomo,  that  then  Myantenomo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  com- 
nrissioners  may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  him.”  f 

Here,  then,  we  see  fully  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
gans  had,  by  acciderrt,  captured  Miantunnomoh,  after  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
I)rotection  of  the  English. 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of  JVapo- 
leon.  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  Miantunnomoh  as  much  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  JVapoleon 
afterwards ;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  fears  of  those 
into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  and  elders  was  made  known 
to  Uncas,  be  “readily  undertook  the  execution,  and  tciking  Miantunnomoh 
along  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  Uncas 
hath  some  men  dwell,)  Uncas*  brother,  following  after  Miantunnomoh,  clave 
his  head  witli  an  hatchet.”!  Mather  says,  they  “very  fairly  cut  off  his 
head.”  § 

Dr.  Trumbull  j|  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  we 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
?  rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this : — “  Uncas  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ;  ”  saying,  “  ‘  it  was  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong.’  ”  H 


Ij  *  Hubbard,  N.  E.  450.  t  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies. 

!  t  Winttirop’s  Journal,  ii.  134.  As  to  the  place  of  Miardutmomoh’s  execution,  Winthrop 
.'eems  to  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
•lirection,  from  Uncas’ s  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
Uncas  had  tmn  dwell  so  far  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

.4.  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
)■  heap  of  stones  upon  his  grave.  It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  monu- 
I  mental  pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  hi.  135.  and 
Jefferson’s  Notes.  O’  Some  wretchedly  iraorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of  k 
course)  have,  not  long  since,  taken  stones  fiom  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remain  to  mark 
f;  the  spot.  It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.  Colls.  Ibid. 

I  i  Magnalia.  ||  History  of  Coimecticut,  i.  135. 

^  11  That  this  is  tradition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  an  eminently  obscure 

writer’s  publishii^  nearly  the  same  story,  which  he  says,  in  his  book,  took  place  upon  the 
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We  ai-e  now  certain  that  what  Dr.  Trumbull  has  given  us  as  unquestionable 
history,  from  a  “manuscript  of  Mr.  Hyde,”  is  only  uadition,  Ha\ing  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  tliat  manuscript,*  we  deem  it  highly  important  tliat 
it  should  be  laid  betore  the  world,  that  its  ttue  weight  may  be  considered  by 
all  who  would  be  correctly  informed  in  tliis  important  transaction. 

liv  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  Hyde  Ihe  know¬ 

ing  facts  being  communicated  to  me  from  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  tins 
town,  who  were  contemporaiy  with  Uncos,”  &c.  “  That  before  the  settlement 
of  Norwich,  the  sachem  of  the  Narraganset  tribe  [^ntunnomoh]  had  a  per- 
soiial  quan'el  with  UhcaSy  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[an]&:  aan 
marched  with  an  army  of  900  fighting  men,  equipped  with  bows  and  luiows 
and  hatchets.  Uncos  be[ing]  informed  by  spies  of  their  march  towm-ds  his 
seat.  Uncos  called  his  wairiora  together,  about  600,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  and,  upon  a  conference,  Umas  told 
his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y«  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  mCist  go  and  meet  them.  Accordingly,  they  marched,  and  about  three 
miles,  on  a  Targe  plain,  the  artuies  met,  and  both  halted  witliin  bow-shot.  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gallant  Uncos  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narra¬ 
ganset  sachem,  who  agreed.  And  being  met.  Uncos  saith  to  his  enemy  word[sJ 
to  this  effect :  ‘  You  have  got  a  number  of  brave  men  with  you,  and  so  have  1. 
A'nt  if  tf  pity  that  such  brave  men  should  be  killed  for  a  qiiarrel  bekoeen  you  and 
/?  Otdy  come  like  a  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  we  willfght  it  out.  If  you 
kill  me,  my  men  shall  be  yours ;  but  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  shall  he  mined  Ujion 
which  the  Narraganset  sachem  replied:  tnen  came  to  fghi,  and  they  shall 

fghtd 

“  Uncos  having  before  told  bis  men,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to  fight 
him,  he  would  fall  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge  their  artillery 
[arrows]  on  them,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  fast  as  they  could;”  this  was 
done,  and  the  Mohegans  rushed  ujion  MiantunnoTnohds  aimy  “  like  lions,”  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  “  a  number  on  the  spot.”  They  “  pursued  the  rest, 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks.”  The  foremost  of  Uncas’s  men  got 
ahead  of  MiantuHnomoh,  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  back  as  they 
passed  him,  “  to  give  Uncos  opportunity  to  take  him  himself.” 

“  In  the  pursuit,  at  a  place  now  called  Sachein^s  Plain,  Uncos  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncos.  Uncos  then  gave  a  whoop, 
and  his  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  ’twas  concluded  by 
tliem,  that  Uncos,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charter,}  to  advise  what  they 
should  do  with  him.”  “  Uneas  was  told  by  them,  as  there  was  no  war  with 
the  English  and  Narragansets,  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  affair,  and  advised  him  to  take  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
said  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  took: 
where  Uncos  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  shoulder,  I'oasted, 
and  eat  k ;  and  said,  ‘  It  was  the  sweetest  nwd  f  he  ever  eat ;  it  made  him  haw 
strong  hartd  There  they  bmy  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but 
a  few  yeara  since.” 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct.  1769,  and  si^ed  Richard  Hide.  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  upon  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  in  justice  to  my  subject 

“The  above  ^Manuscript  of  Mr.  Hyde,*  os  a  frorfvfion,  is  a  valuable  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preservation;  yet,  bemg  written  125  years  after  the  event 
which  it  describes,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Trumbull  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fact.”] 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  main 


death  of  Philip,  Omko,  he  says,  cut  out  a  pound  of  Philipps  bleeding  body  and  ate  it 
The  book  is  by  one  Henry  Trumbnll,  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Indian  vrars,  &;c.  The  reader  will  find  it  about  stalls  by  the  street-side,  but  rarely  in 
a  respectable  book-store.  It  has  been  forced  tfaroogfa  many  editions,  but  there  is  scarce  a 
word  of  true  history  in  it. 

*  ^  Rev.  Wm.  Ely,  of  Connecticut, 
t  Trumbull  says  meat,  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  means  meal, 
t  Manuscript  letter,  1  Mar.  1833. 
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facts  in  refeuence  to  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh^  contained  in  the  above 
account,  are  corroborated.  The  records  of  tlie  commissioners  say,  that  Uncm, 
before  the  battle,  told  Miaiitunnovuth^  that  he  had  many  ways  sought  his  life, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat;  but  that  Mian- 
tunnornoh^  “  presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
battle.”*  ,  .  . 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  records,  that  Uncos  had  any  idea  of  putting 
Miantunnomoh  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countiymen,  for 
his  ransom.  That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  this  purpose, 
^pears  certain ;  but,  before  it  was  paid,  Uncos  received  the  decision  of  the 
English,  and  then  pretended  that  he  had  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 
quantity  or  quality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
the  lile  of  Uncos.  .  . 

NINIGRET  was  often  called  .\inicrajl,  and  sometimes  J^enekunai,^  JVim- 
glud^  M'enegdett ;  aud  his  name  was  written  almost  as  many  other  ways  as 
limes  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  Janemo  was  the  first  name  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  English.  He  was  generally  styled  sachem  of  the 
Nianticks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narregansets,  whose  principal  residence  was  at  We-^ 
kapaug,  now  Westerly,  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  cousin  to  Miantunnonwh,^ 
and  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  made  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets.  JVinigret 
inan-ied  a  sister  of  Coshaivashettf  otherwise  called  Harmon  Garret,  who  was 
his  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  from 
the  representation  given  by  Miantunnomoh  to  the  government  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1642.  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time,  Governor  JVinthrop  says, 
“Some  difficulty  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  had  just 
cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,”  he  said,  “  as  his  own  flesh,  being  allied 
by  continual  intermarriages,  &c.  But  at  last  he  condescended,  that  if  they 
should  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satisfaction  for,  nor 
himself  could  satisfy,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &.c.  then  he  would  leave  them 
to  us.” 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  Jlyanemo,  as  his  name  was  written  by  Governor 
fflnihrop  at  this  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  visit 
being  stated  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  understanding  meanwhile,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  had  taken  refuge  iu  his  country  after  then*  defeat  at  Mystic,  first 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English.  Mnigret  was  veiy  loath  to  comply 
witli  tlie  demand ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  after  a  day’s  consideration. 
Tlie  governor  shortly  after  dismissed  him,  with  instructions  to  ti*eat  with  the 
Englisli  captains  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mar.  1638,  ^‘Miantunnomoh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor, 
deputy  and  ti'easurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fail*  tenns.” 
“We  gave  him  leave  to  light  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janemoh  and 
JVequmh  Cook  had  done  him ;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us,  vve 
would  right  oui-selves,  in  our  own  time.”||  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  they  were  afterwards. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complained  of  by  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  had  committed  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mason  was  sent  from  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  requue  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Janemo  went  immediately  to  the  English,  and  the  matter  was  amicably 
settled.  H 

When  it  was  rumored  that '  Miantunnonwh  was  plotting  to  cut  off  the 


•  See  Hazard’s  Historical  Collections,  ii.  7, 10. 

+  So  writteh  by  Roger  Williams. 

X  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  edition  of  Hubbards  Narrative,  probably  mistook  WinPirop’s  MS., 
and  wrote  Aganemo  instead  of  Ayanemo.  See  the  edition  1775,  ofNar.  p.  40,  and  Witahrop, 
Jour.  i.  232. 

^Prince  says  he  was  uncle  to  Miantunnomoh,  [Chronology,  ii.  59.)  but  that  could  not 
have  been. 

11  Winihrop’s  Journal,  i.  243.  H  Ibid,  i.  267, 
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63  NINIGRET.— DUTCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

English,  and  using  his  endeavors  to  unite  other  tribes  in  the  ente^>rise,  the 
English  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  will  be  found 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  the  cmriage  of 
Miantunnomoh ;  but,  they  say,  “  Janemoh,  the  Niantick  sachem,  carried  hitnself 
proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  tiling ;  only,  he  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  him.”  *  Thus  we  cannot  but  fonn  an 
exalted  opinion  of  j\inigret,  in  the  pereon  of  Janemo. 

A  Dutch  and  Indian  tear  raged  at  this  tune,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  by  the  former  party.  It  gi-ew  out  of  a  single  murder, 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  frolic.  The  murderer  was 
immediately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  governor  was 
urged  to  retaliate,  and  often  called  upon  to  take  revenge.  He  waived  the 
subject,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
satisfaction,  especially  with  Indians.  However,  it  soon  happened  that  the 
Mohawks  fell  upon  those  Indians,  killed  about  30  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country  ;  many  of  whom  sought  protection  from  the  Dutch  themselves. 
Some  evil-minded  pemons  now  thought  to  revenge  themselves  on  these 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  suffering  from  i-esistance.  It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine,  a  Dutch  captain,  obtamed  the  consent  of 
the  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  under  that 
authority,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  their  aims,  and  began  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  sucli 
fory  was  then-  onset  made,  that  they  cut  off  20  pei-sons  or  more,  before  tiie 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  then'  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  theii-  fort.  By  employing  Captain  Underhill,  however, 
an  experienced  English  officer  in  the  Indian  wai-s,  and  some  others  of  the 
English,  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground ;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  after,  Roger  Williams  accidentally  arrived  there,  tlirough  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  effected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.  This  Marine,  who 
was  the  prmcipal  cause  of  it,  quairelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
employing  •  Underhill  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  life  on  the 
account  of  it.  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor’s  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  Marine's 
then  dischai'ged  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor’s 
guard  shot  the  servant  dead,  and  Marine  was  made  prisoner,  and  forthwith 
sent  into  Holland.  WUliatns,  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  law  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

Before  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  Captain  UnderhiU,  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Island.  The  Dutch  governor’s  employing  the  English  was  charged 
upon  him  as  a  “  plot  ”  to  engage  the  English  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Indians ; 

“  which,”  says  Winthrop,\  “we  had  wholly  declined,  as  doubting  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause.” 

It  was  about  the  beginnmg  of  this  war,  Sept  1643,  that  “  the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  away  all  the  English  ”  on  the  coast,  from  Manhattan  to  Stamford, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  eastward.  They  then  passed  over  “  to 
Long  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  hadyMoodey  in  her  house  divers  times;” 
but  she,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  that  time,  was  able  to  defend 
herself.  “These  Indians  at  the  same  time,”  continues  set  upon 

the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fury,  and  killed  all  they  could  come  by,  »nd 
burnt  their  houses,  and  killed  their  cattle  without  any  resistance,  so  iis  the 
goveraor  and  such  as  escaped,  betook  themselves  to  their  fort  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  their  cattle.” 

Among  the  English  people  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  began,  was 
a  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  from  whom  was  descended  the  historian  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  She,  having  given  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (as 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions  to  avoid 
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persesutiou,  fled  fii-st  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  posses¬ 
sions,  not  far  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1642.  When  the  Indians 
I)roke  up  the  settlements  there,  in  SepL  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  family  of 
this  womfui,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  Collins,  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  family  ex¬ 
cept  one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of  two  other  families,  Throckmorton  and  ComhilVs,  as  were  at  home;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  bouses  and  set 
them  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive !  A  gi  eater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  anival  of  a  boat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat’s  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  daughter  of  JMrs.  Hutchinson  remained  a  prisoner  four  years, 
when  she  was  delivered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  friends.  She  had  forgotten  her  native  language,  and  was  unwilling 
to  be  taken  from  the  Indians,  ^his  governor,'  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  get  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
informed  their  friends,  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  'This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

Notwithstanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
yet  it  was  of  short  diu’ation,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  foi'  a  short  time 
laid  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  by  sordid  sphits  fanned  again  into  a  fl^e» 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
my  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.  It  ended  in  a  san¬ 
guinary  battle  at  Strickland’s  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
York,  about  37  miles  f?om  the  city.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
not  Imonm,  nor  the  numbers  slain,  but  then*  gi-aves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

We  hear  little  of  iNinvif^rct  until  after  the  deatli'of  JMianfttnaomoA.  In  1644, 
the  Narragansets  aiid  Nianticks  imited  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort. 

This  affau  probably  took  place  early  in  the  s})ring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
given  all  the  particulai-s  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  from  Tho.' Peters,  addressed  to  Governor  Winthrop,  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting ;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  sevei-ely  beaten  by  the  Narragansets,  Mr.  Peters  writes: — 

“  I,  with  your  son,  [John  Winthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Uncas'  fort,  where  1 
dressed  seventeen  men,  and  left  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Uncos'  brother’s  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  conunon  soldier  were  buried,  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captains 
imd  one  common  man  more,  ai-e  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wounded  with 
bullets.  Uncas  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narmgansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  irevf  Uncas' 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appealing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am¬ 
bush,  who  pursued  Uncas'  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
Ibught  vario  marie,  till  God  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Moheagues,  and  so  draye 
the  Narragansets  back  again.”  So  it  seems  that  Uncas  had  been  talten  in  his 
own  play.  Tho  letter  goes  on: — “’Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
[Uncos'  men]  lie,  lilce  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in 'their  blood. 
Sir,  whatever  informatio*  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
brake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  English  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure 
one  Tantiquieson,  a  Moheague  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on] 
Miantinomio.  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Tantiqiiicson's  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  Coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  had  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm,  no 
hope  could  be  had  of  his  life,”  &c.  * 

“The  English  thought  it  their  concern,”  says  Dr.  J.  Mather,  j  “  not  to  suffer 
him  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  for  his 
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owTi  ends,)  approved  himself  faithful  to  the  English  from  time  to  tinie.  An 
army  was  accordingly  raised  for  the  relief  of  Uncos.  “  But  as  they  were 
just  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Indians, 
Pesseciis,  Mtxano,  *  and  WUaioash,  sagamores,  and  Awasequin^  deputy  for  the 
Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  being 
Avilling  to  submit  to  what  terras  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impose 
upon  them.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,  f  and  that  the  sachems  should  send  their  sons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  tiie 
money  should  be  paid.”  After  remarking  that  from  tliis  time  the  Narragan- 
sets  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  MatJ^  pro¬ 
ceeds; — “In  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  legerdemain  in  their 
sending  hostages;  for,  instead  of  sachems’  children,  they  thought  to  scud 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  papooses  were 
of  a  royal  progeny ;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
so  eluded.  After  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
tlie  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  tliat,  were  slow  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
tlie  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  they  were,  by  hostile  prepaiations,  again  and  again 
terrified  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt.  Mherlon.,  of  Dorchester,  was 
sent  with  a  small  party  |  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due, 
He  at  first  entered  into  the  wigwam,  where  old  JVinigrd  resided,  wth  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  company^  w'ere  come  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  had  been  many  more  behind, 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  Iih 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  smely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth¬ 
with  comply  witli  what  w'as  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  W’as  shed.”  §  Tliis,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

“Some  space  after  that,  JMmigret  was  raising  new  ti'ouble  against  us, 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  mdians  ;  but  upon  the  speedy  sending  up 
of  Capt  Davis,  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain’s  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
feai',  that  be  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigw'am  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yielded  to  his  mesage, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  wdiich  he  freely  consenting,  tliat 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over.”  |{ 

Thus  having,  through  these  extract^  summai-ily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
passages  in  the  life  of  Ninigret,  we  will  now'  go  more  into  particulais. 

The  case  of  the  Narraganset^  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  before  spoken  of, 
had  become  rather  desperate  ;  tw-o  years  having  passed  since  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  “good  Avhite  wampum,”  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  and  damage  they  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  theii-  engagements.  .Vinigret,  then  called  Janenw, 
W’as  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  Aumsaaquen  was  his  deputy,  and  signed 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Pessaens  and  others.  At  their  meeting,  in  July, 
1647,  Pessaevs  and  others,  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks,  were. 

•  The  editor  of  Johnson’s  Wonder-working  Providence,  in  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  makes  a 
fireat  mistake  in  noting  this  chief  as  Mianluniwmeh.  Mriisah,  Mixanno,  Meika,  &.C.,  are 
bames  of  ^e  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Caiumicus.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
ne  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets.  He  married  a  sister  of  Ninigret,  who  was  “  # 
wom^  of  great  power,”  and  no  other  than  the  feunoos  Quaiapen,  at  one  time  called  Matan- 
tuck,  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magnus.  By  some  writers  mistaking  him  for  Mian- 
tunnonwh,  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  accounts  of  their  ffene- 
alogy.  “ 

t  A  ye^ly  tribute  in  aampum  was  agreed  upon.  Manuscript  Narrative  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Cohhet,  v/htch  places  the  affair  in  1645. 

f  MS.  document  among  our  state  papers. 

5  Relation  of  Uie  Troubles,  &c,  4to,  1GT7.  |  Cobbet’s  MS.  Narrative. 
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sent  to  by  the  English  commissioners,  as  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Pessacus. 
Being  warned  to  come  to  Boston,  Pessacus,  not  being  willing  to  get  any  fur¬ 
ther  into  trouble  by  being  obliged  to  sign  whatever  ai-ticles  the  English  might 
draw  up,  feigned  himself  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agi'eed  to 
lea%  e  all  the  business  to  JVtnigrrf.  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  with  what  grace  Ninigret  acted  liis  part  with  the  com¬ 
missioners,  at  Boston.  Their  record  runs  thus : — 

"  Augu.st  3d,  [1647,]  Nin^atl,  with  some  of  the  Nyantick  Indians  and  two 
of  PessacPs  men,  came  to  Boston,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  Winfhrop,  that  came 
from  Pequatt  plantation,  might  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com¬ 
missioners  asked  JVimgratt  for  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
on  the  behalf  of  PessacPs  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets’  confederates,  or 
only  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at  first  answered  that  he  had 
spoke  with  Pessack,  but  had  no  such  commission  from  him ;  ”  and  said  there 
had  not  been  so  good  an  imderstanding  between  them  as  he  desired ;  but, 
from  Mr.  Winthrop’s  testimony,  and  the"'  answer  Thos.  Stanton  and  Benedict 
Jirnold  brought  fi  om  Pessacus,  and  also  the  testimony  of  Pessacus’  two  men, 
“it  appeared  to  the  commissioners  that  whatever  formality  might  be  wanting 
in  PessacPs  expressions  to  iNinegrall,  yet  Pessack  had  fully  engaged  himself 
to  stand  to  whatsoever  JVinegrait  should  conclude.”  Therefore  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  demand  of  him  why  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
covenant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  Ninigret  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  that 
his  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
trj’,  and  his  ignorance  of  it  Avas  no  excuse  for  him,  for  Mr.  Williams  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  him. 
“  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  his  apswere.” 

JVinigret  next  demanded,  “  For  what  are  the  JVarragansets  to  pay  so  much 
wampum?  I  know  not  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  English The  commis¬ 
sioners  then  repeated  the  old  charges — ^the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messengers,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
that  he  knew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  then’  meeting  at 

Hartfonl,  but  he  Avas  resolved  on  war,  nor  Avould  he  inquire  who  began  it _ 

that  if  the  English  did  not  Avithdraw  their  men  from  assisting  Uncos,  he  would 
kill  diem  and  their  cattle,  &c.  According  to  the  records  of  the  commissionera, 
JVinigret  did  not  deny  these  charges  Avith  a  very  good  face.  He  said,  hoAvever, 
their  messengera  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

In  order  to  waive  the  criminating  discourse,  JVinigret  called  for  documents ; 
or  wished  the  English  to  make  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know  “how  the* reckoninge  stood.”  The  English  answered,  that 
they  bad  received  of  Pessacus,  170  fathom  of  loampum  at  one  time: — ^After¬ 
wards  some  kettles  and  about  15  fathom  more,  “  which  beinge  a  contemptible 
some,  was  refused.”  As  to  the  kettles,  they  said,  “  The  Nan-aganset  messen¬ 
gers  had  sould  them  to  Mr.  Shrimpton,*  a  brasier  in  Boston,”  for  a  shilling  a 
pound.  Their  weight  was  285  Ibs^  (not  altogether  so  contemptible  as  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  Avhich  came  to  14£.  5j.,  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  4s. 
Qd.\  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimpton's  hands,  the  messengers  took  up  1£. 
probalily  to  defray  their  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remainder 
an  Englishman  attached  to  satisfy  “for  goods  stollen  fi-om  him  by  a  Narragan- 
set  Indian.” 

J^nigret  said  the  attachment  was  not  valid,  “for  that  neither  the  kettles  nor 
Avampum  did  belonge  to  Pessacks  himself,  nor  to  the  Lidian  that  had  stollen 
the  goods,”  and  therefore  must  be  deduct^  from  the  amount  now  due.  “  The 
commissioners  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,”  but  reckoned  the 
kettles  and  wampum  at  70  fathom,  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  ^0 
fathom,  [in  all,]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  JVinigret  himself  to  the  governor ; 
and  tliough  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
governor,  they  left  it  to  JVinigret  to  say  whether  it  should  be  now  so  con- 


*  Samud  Shrimpton,  probably,  who  bought  a  house  and  lands  of  Ephraim  Turner  brasier 
situated  in  Boston,  in  1671. 

t  Hence  4£.  4j.  6fl?.  15  =  55.  7'5’c?.  =  value  of  a  fathom  of  wampum  in  1647. 
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sidered,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  payment  of  die  debt.  JVmigret  said 
die  governor  should  do  as  he  pleased  about  it.  It  was  then  inquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  {it  being  deposited  in  Cutshamokin  s 
elsewhere  stated ;)  he  said  he  had  sent  30  fathom  of  black,  and  45  ot  white,  in 
value  together  105  fathom.  Cutshamokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  in  trust.  He  had  produced  two  girdles,  “  with  a  string  of  wampum, 
aU  which  himself  rated  at  45  fathom,  afiirming  he  had  received  no  more, 
except  8s.  which  he  had  used,  and  would  repay.”  He  was  brought  before 
Mnigret  and  questioned,  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  m  their  ac¬ 
counts.  “He  at  first  persisted,”  says  our  record,  “and  added  to  his  lyes,  but 
was  at  last  convinced  [confi’oiited]  by  and  his  messengers  who  then 

brought  the  present,  and  besides  Cutshamolan  had  sent  him  at  the  same  tinie 
10  fathom  as  a  present  also.”  It  still  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  pi*esent;  and 
J^nigret  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  With  great  magnanimity  he 
answered : —  ,  ,  . ,  r  . 

tongue  shall  not  belie  my  heart.  Whether  the  debt  be  paid  or  not,  I  in¬ 
tended  it  as  a  present  to  the  governor. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  character  of  the  two  chiefs,  Cutshamokin 
and  JVinigret,  because  the  former  had  long  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilized 
neighborhood,  and  the  latter  was  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
an  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it ;  but,  as  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  them  here. 

What  we  have  related  s^'ems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Cutshamokin.  The  ne.vt 
d^,  J\/inigret  came  into  comt,  with  the  deputies  of  Pcssacus,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

“Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  bm*den  had  been  tlirown  upon  me, 
Pessacus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.  How'ever,  I  have  considered 

rn  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satisfaction  in 
things.  I  will  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
Niantick,  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  in  thi-ee  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  ivill  arrive,  and  I 
will  stay  hei*e  until  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confederates. 
But  if  there  should  not  enough  at  this  time  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear¬ 
ance  as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  the  English,  henceforth.” 

This  speech  gave  the  commissioners  great  satisfaction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  business. 

The  messengers  sent  out  by  JVinigret  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex¬ 
pected;  but,  on  the  16  Aygust,  notice  was  given  of  their  arrival;  sadly, 
however,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  brought  only 
200  fathom  of  wampum.  The  feelings  of  the  court  were  somewhat  changed, 
and  they  rather  sternly  demanded  “  what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  brough^  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came.”  Mnigrd 
answered  that  he  was  disappointed  that  more  had  not  been  brought,  but  said, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained :  that  100  fathom 
was  sent  by  Pessacus,  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 

The  commissioners  say,  tha^  “  not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  n  present  ivar, 
if  satisfaction,  (though  with  a  little  forbearance,  may  be  had  otherwise,)”  told 
JVinigret,  that,  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  gathered  and 
paid  if  he  had  been  at  home  himself,  they  would  now  give  him  20  days  to  go 
and  get  it  in ;  and,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  tliev 
would  not  molest  him  until  “  next  spring  planting  time.”  That,  as  so  mimti 
was  still  due,  they  would  reckon  the  pr^nt  before  mentioned ;  but,  if  they 
did  pot  bring  1000  fathom  in  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  country,  “but  take  course  to  right  themselves.” 
That,  if  they  were  “  forced  to  seek  satisfiMnion  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede¬ 
rates  must  not  expect  to  make  their  peace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  breach  o:'  covenants  they  might  put 
tiieir  hostages  to  death,  yet  the  commissioners  would  forthwith  deliver  the 
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children  to  JVinigret,*  expecting  from  him  the  more  care  to  see  engage¬ 
ments  fully  satisfied.  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  perfonnance,  they  will 
charge  all  former  neglects  upon  Pesscciw,”  and  “  in  such  case  they  expect 
from  Minigret  his  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  which  JVinigret  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly.” 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  Narragansets  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  though  in  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  yeai-,  1649,  at  Boston, 
“the  commissionera  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Tineas" 
against  the  Narragansets,  that  they  were  “still  \Tidermining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  ruine,”  and  had  lately  endeavored  “  to  bring  in  the  Mowhaukes 
^ppon  him,”  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  by  witchcraft. 
A  Nan-aganset  Indian,  named  Cidtaquin,  “  in  an  Engfish  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wherby  hee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murtherus  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  hee  was,  for 
a  considerable  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hired  to  attempt.” 

Meanwhile  JVinigret,  imderstanding  what  was  to  be  urged  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  tlie  commissioners.  The  old  catalogue 
of  delin(]uencies  was  read  over  to  him,  wdth  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  CvMaquin’s  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uncos,  JVinigret  said  that 
neither  he  nor  Pessaevs  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  “he  [CvMaquin]  was 
drawn  thereunto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegans  ;  ”  “  but  he  was  told,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohegans,  presently  after  the 
fact  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  the  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  day  following,  to  Capt.  Mason,  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  were  in*  the  bai-k  with  him,  and  often  reiterated  it  at  Hai-tford,  though 
since  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  Avas  presented  to  Uncos  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  Vssamecpiin,  whereby  he  Avas  acknowledged  as  his  friend, 
and  no  provocation  given  him.”  Cuttaquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uncos,  “through  his 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  haA-ing  received  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  awav 
his  life.” 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  JVinigret  had 
•  got  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  willhig  to  alloAv. 
They  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor’s  account,  that  no  more  than  1529^ 
fathom  hatli  been  credited,  “  nor  could  JVini^et  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  only  he  alleged  that  about  600  fathom  was  paid  by  measiue 
"  which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  Avas  considerable  difference.  The 
commissioners,  not  Avilling  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
5  (and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  62  fathom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  remains 
due  408  fathom.  But  JVinigret  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not 
'  endeavoring  to  give  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  commissioners  in  the 
■  premises,  a  small  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
1  to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided.”  They  therefore 
gaAe  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
'  might  go  his  own  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncos  according 
»  to  their  treaty  with  him. 

jt;  The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
kf  affairs  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
gin  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  “which  they  the  rather 
present  to  consideration,  from  an  information  they  received  since  them  sitting, 
I,'  of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  JVinigrefs  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 


Li  *  Glad,  no  doubt,  to  rid  them.selves  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  that  the  English  took  them  upon  the  condition  lliat  tliey  should  support  them  at  their 
W  own  expense, 
i  7 
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their  aims  are  to  gather  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  Pc- 
quates  into  one  body,  and  set  them  up  again  as  a  distmct  nation,  which  hath 
always  been  witneked  against  by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies.”  ^  i  1 

The  four  years  next  succeeding  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  hajipeiied 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  very  difficult  to  the  parUcu- 
lars.  .\Tnrgrrf  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  ns 
did  his  predecessors ;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineernig 
over  the  Narragansets,  became  altogether  independent  ot  tliem,  and  even 
waged  wars  upon  them. 

Mcassasofick  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  wai-hke  and 
courageous  chiefj  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave,  lliesc 
islanders  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
Englisli,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  JWnigret,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insults,  but  the  Mohegans  had 
^so,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Haitford  in  1650,  Uncus 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  “that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Long 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diners  otliers  and  hiiiiselt' 
also,”  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charges  against  tlic 
Narragansets,  “  and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  be  righted 
theriu.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an¬ 
swer  for  himself,”  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  il, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  that  they  “  will  bring  trouble 
upon  thenrselves.” 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  “  that  20  men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Pessicus,  to  demand  tli(; 
said  wampum,  [then  in  ai-rears,]  wffiich  is  308  lathom  ;  ”  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  the  wampum,  they  were  ordered  “  to  talie  the  same,  or  tlie 
vallew  thetof  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find.”  Or,  il 
they  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  soizr 
and  “  bring  away  either  Pessncus  or  his  clnldren,  or  such  other  considerable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reasoni” 

From  Pessacits,  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  JVimgref,  and  inform  him  tliat 
the  commissioners  had  heard  “  that  he  had  given  hs  daughter  in  mamage  to 
Sasecos  his  brother,  who  gathers  Pequots  under  him,  as  if  either  he  ivotdd  hmm 
their  sachem,  or  again  possess  the  Pequot  country  f  w'hich  was  contrary  to 
“  engagements,”  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  theiii 
whether  it  were  so.  To  inform  him  also  that  JUequash  Cook  “  complains  ot 
sundry  wrongs.”  And  tliat,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  country,  to  iiiloriii 
him  he  had  no  right  fo  do  so,  as  that  country  belonged  to  tlie  Englisli.  Tbr 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  J^nigret  was  taken  “by  the  hair,’ 
has  been  previously  mentioifod  in  our  extract  from  Dr.  Mather. 

We  have  in  the  life  of  JiEantunnomoh  given  some  account  of  tlie  acts  of  s 
chief  called  Wainndance,  especially  relating  to  the  disorganization  ot  tin; 
plans  of  tliat  great  chief.  We  come,  in  tliis  place,  to  a  pai-allel  act  in  relation 
to  Minigret  About  a  year  after  the  deatli  ol’  Mianiunnomoh,  JYinigret  iiiKier- 
took  to  organize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  Waiandance,  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it.  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  Jfaiandance  seized  upon  J\/tnigret's  messenger, 
bound  iiim,  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Gardener  at  Saybrook  foit.  From  tlieuet' 
he  was  sent,  imde?r  a  guard  of  10  men,  Ibr  Hartford.  But  they  wfere  wind- 
bound  in  their  passage,  and  were  oblig^  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  lived,  W'ho  wad  Waimadance's  elder  brother.  Here  tliey  let 
JS^nigret's  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  jilan  ivas 
discovered  nnd  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  JVaiandance,  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  WiUiam  Hammond  being  killed  “by 
a  giant-like  Indian”  near  New  Yor^  about  1637,  Captain  Gardener  told 
Waicaidance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian ;  but  this  lieing  against  the  advice 
of  the  great  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  the  captain  that  that 
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•Indian  was  a  mighty  great  man,  and  no  man  dared  meddle  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  many  friends.  Some  time  after,  he  killed  another,  one  Thomas 
Farrington,  and  in  th?  mean  time,  JFatandanceJs  brother  having  died,  he 
undertook  his  execution,  which  he  accomplished.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  English  ;  “for  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortality  among  them, 
lie  died,  but  it  was  by  poison;  also  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  Narragansets-  had  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  they 
Imve.” 

.\"inigret  passed  the  winter  of  1652 — 3  among  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time;  and  several  sagamores  who  resided  neai-.  the  Dutch 
hail  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
English  ;  consequently,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  English  commis¬ 
sioners  at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narragansets 
had  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  break,  up  the  English  settlements.  Where¬ 
upon  a  letter  was.  sent  by  them  to  their  agent  at  Nairaganset,  Thomas  Stanton, 
containing  “  divers  queries,”  by  him  to  be  interpreted  “  to  JVinegrett,  Pessiais 
and  Mttksam,  three  of  the  chiefest  Narraganset  sachems,”  and  their  answers 
to  be  immediately-obtained  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  jmt  to  the  sachems  were,  in  substance,  as  follows : — 

1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the  English. — 

2.  Whether  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 

3.  AVhether  they  had  not  received  arms  and,  piunitions  of  war  from  the 
Dutch. — 4.  What  other  Indians.  are  engaged  in,  the  plot. — ^5.  Whether,  con- 
trar\'  to  tlieir  engagement,  they. were  resolved  to  fight  against  tlie  English. — 
•6.  If  they  are  so  x&soIvqA,  what- they  thmk  the  English  will  do.-^7.  Whether 
they  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  Englbh. — 8.  Similar  to  the  first. — ^9.  What 
were  their  grounds  of  wai-  against  the  English.— 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
l)etter  come  or  send  messengera  to  treat  with  the  English. — 11.  Whether  .they 
hud  hired  the  Mohawks  to  lielp  them. 

“The  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  JVinigrett,  Pessecus  and  Mixam,  vnto  the 
queries  and  letters  sent  by  ilie  messengers,  Sarjeant  Waite  and  Sarjeant  John 
Barren,  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653.” 

Mcxarn  seems  to  have  been  the-  first  thau^sweced ;  and  of  the  first  query 
he  said : — 

.  “I  speak  unfeignedly,  fi'om  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  -of  no  such  plot  agahist  the  English,  my  friends ;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.  Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 
guns,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
Englisli,  my  friends,  f  If  the  Dutch  governor  had  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  ^vithout  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
friends.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  Ab.  Wliat  do  the 
English  sachems,  my  friends,  think  of  us.^ — do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
good.s,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives?  our  means  of  living?  both 
I  of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4thquery,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  I  know 

-  •of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutch  govemcK'.  There  may  come  false  news  and 

-  ivports  against  us;  let  them  say  what  they  will,  they  are  false.  Tt  is  un- 
'  -necessary  to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  the  10th  query  1  will  say,  It  is  just 
"  messengers  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  saichems,  but  as  for 
!>•'  myself,  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  together,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent 
S''  to  speak  with  the  sachems.  I  have  sent  to  Mr,  Smith,  .and  VoUX  his  man, 
f  to  spi'ak  to  Mr.  Brown,  aitd  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  the  English  sachems, 

and  all  Englishmen  in  the  Bay:  And  desire  Mr.  Brorion  to  teU  the  sachems 


*  •  Tlie  third  person  singular,  he,  is  used  throughout,  in  the  original,  as  it  was  supposed  by 

l! '  th?  propounders  that  each  chief  would  be  questioned  separately. 

^  Kyery  one  must  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutionary 
|j  'WiHtlDes,  Joseph  Reed,  Esq.,  to  a  British  agent,  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mexam, 
g  not  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Reed  was  promised  a  fortune  if  he 

S'  ivtmld  exert  himself  ou  the  side  of  the  king.  Viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  bribe,  he  replied  : 
t  "  f  "n  rtof  tro/ih  purchasing,  but,  such  as  I  am.ttie  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough 
iIj  toou-f''  Dr.  Gordon’s  .4merica,  iii.  172.  ed.  Loudon,  4  vols.  8vo.  1786. 
jjj  ;  \u:!cfU.iiie  Whitman,  an  interpreter,  elsewhere  named. 
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of  the  Bay,  that  the  child  that  is  now  bom,  or  that  is  to  be  bora  in  time  to 
come,  shall  see  no  war  made  by  us  against  the  English.” 

Pessaciis  sjjoke  to  this  purpose : — 

“  I  am  very  thankful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  IMassachusetta, 
and  to  you  Thomas,  and  to  you  PoU,*  and  to  you  Mr.  Smith,  you  that  are 
come  so  fer  as  from  the  Bay  to  bring  us  this  message,  and  to  inform  us  of 
these  things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  governor  of  tlie  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  though  we  be  far  from  him,  to  please 
tlie  English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reports.  For  what  I  speak  with 
my  moutli  I  speak  from  my  heart.  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  you  think  we  are  mad.^^  and  that  Ave  have 
forgotten  our  writing  that  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth  bind  us  to  the 
English,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship.^  Shall  we  throw  away  tliat 
writing  and  ourselves  too  ?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us.^  How  can  tlie  Dutch 
shelter  us,  being  so  remote,  against  the  power  of  the  English,  our  friends— 
wo  living  close  by  the  doors  of  the  English,  our  friends  ?  We  do  profess,  wc 
abhor  such  tilings.” 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  affair,  JVinigreL  He  takes  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  Avhich,  for  brevity’s  sake,  we  will  give  in 
a  little  more  condensed  fonn,  omitting  nothing,  however,  tliat  can  in  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chief.  He  thus  commences 

“  I  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 
governor  and  myself,  to  fight  against  the  English.  I  did  never  heai-  the 
Dutchmen  say  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neither  did  I 
hear  the  Indians  say  tliey  would  join  witli  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  from  Holland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  be  a  ^at 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Indians, 
and  how  true  it  is  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  wht  should  I  fight  agamst  tliem  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again  ?  Do  they  think  we 
are  mad — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  om'  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indiffereptly 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  though  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  I 
have  wronged  the  EnglSh,  to  prevent  my  going ;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  being 
left  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  conunissioners,  whether  I 
will  send  some  one  to  speak  witli  them,  I  will  send.”  f 

To  the  lettere  which  tlie  English  messen^rs  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mexam 
and  Pessacus  said,  “  JVe  desire  there  may  be  no  mistake,  but  that  we  may  k 
understood,  and  that  there  may  be  a  true  understanding  on  both  sides.  We  atsin 
to  know  where  you  had  this  news,  that  there  was  su3i  a  league  made  betimt  iht 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers.” 

JVinigret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  tliis  affair,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  is  as 
follows : — 


“You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  tlie  sachems  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worthy  to  be 
inquu-ed  of  concerning  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  have  feared  their  folly  might  have  done  some  huit,  one 
way  or  other,  but  they  have  not  been  there.  I  am  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable'  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  I  do  utterly  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  such  plot  as 
has  been  apprehended.  What  is  tlie  story  of  these  great  nunors  that  I  hear  at 
Pocatocke — ^tliat  I  should  be  cut  oflij  and  ^at  the  English  had  a  quarrel  against 


beentaken  for  P.  We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  teat,  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indians  thinks,  “  wouW 
puszle  the  most  mysti/^ng  politician  of  modeni  times.”  Indeed!  What!  a  Philadelphia 
iatmjer?  Keally,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  puzzle  even  a  Bostw 
Uiwtjer.  11  a  puzzle  exist  any  where,  we  apprehend  it  is  in  some  mystifying  word. 
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me  ?  1  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part.  Is  it  because  1  went 
tliither  to  take  [)hysic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  the  cause  ?  I  found  no  such 
enteruUuinent  frotn  the  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  English,  my  friends. 
It  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  day,  knocking  at 
the  governor’s  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  others  to  open 
it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the  English,  my 
friends.” 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  English  messengers,  who  brought  the  above 
relation  of  their  mission,  Aicashcuv  arrived  at  Boston,  as  “Inessenger”  of 
.ViHtgrel,  Pessacus,  and  Mexant,  with  “three  or  four”  others.  An  inquisition 
was  immediately  held  over  him,  and,  from  his  cro55-examinatioii,  we  gather 
the  following  answers : — 

“  .\migret  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cm'ed  of  his  disease, 
hearing  tliere  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  could  cure  him;  and  Mr.  John 
Winihrop  knew  of  his  going-  He  carried  30  fathom  of  wampum,  gave  the 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  }5,  wdio,  in  lieu  thereof,  gave  him  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  tlie  Indians  there  gave  him  two  guns. 
Tliat,  while  JVinigret  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson’s  River,  and  there  an 
Indian  told  him  about  the  andvd  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  corn  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  Minigr^t,  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passage,  the  Dutch  having 
brought  him  home  in  a  vessel  Five  men  went  with  JVinigret.  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  tlie  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  before.  One  of  his 
com{Kmy  was  a  Mohegau,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
otlier  side  of  Hudson’s  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  with  60  fathom  of 
wampum,  after  jYinigrefs  return  from  3Ionhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
the  two  guns,  but  six  fathom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it.  They  and  the  canoe  were 
captured  by  Uncos.” 

.\u  Indian  named  JVeivcom-Matnxes,  sometipies  of  Rhode  Island,”  was 
one  that  accompanied  Awashaw.  “  One  John  JJghtfoot,  of  Boston,”  said 
Matuxea  told  him,  in  Dutch,  (he  had  hved  among  them  at  Southhold,  and 
learned  their  language,)  that  the  Dutchmen  would  “  cut  off"”  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  “  JVewcom  also  confesseth  [to  him],  tlrat  JVmigret  said  that  he 
heard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  fi-om  Holland  to  the  Monbattoes  to  cut  off" 
the  English.”  “  That  an  Indian  told  him  that  jthe  Dutch  would  cotne  against 
the  English,  and  cut  them  off",  but  they  would  save  the  women  and  children 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  CapL  Simkins  and  tlie  said  lAghtfoot  do  both 
affirm  that  tlie  said  JVewcom  told  them  tliat  the  Dutchmen  told  him,  as  before 
[stateil,]  though  he  now  puts  it  off",  and  saith  an  Indian  told  him  so.”  Simkins 
utiirmed  also  that  JVewcom  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  seive  the  Dutch, 
they  would  give  him  £100  a  year. 

Oil  examining  JVeiocom,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
j)nnishment,  bnt  for  liis  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  desired  Awashaw  to  inform  JVmigret  of  if  that  he  might  send  him  to 
thetn  again,  “  the  better  to  cleai-  himsmf.”  This  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
Awashaio  next  notified  the  court  that  be  had  not  done  with  them,  “  where¬ 


upon  he  was  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had  fuither  to  propound.”  He  dcr 
inanded  how  they  came  by  their  information  “  of  all  these  things  touching 
JVmigret."  They  said  from  several  Indians,  particularly  “  the  Monheage  In- 
ilian  and  the  Narraganset  Lidian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Uncos  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  tlie  plot  before  Mr.  Haims  at  Hartford.”  Awashaw  also 
denianded  restitution  of  the  wampum  taken  by  Uncos.  The  commissioners 
told  him  that  they  had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but 
when  they  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  shoidd  have  an  answer. 

So,  all  tliis  legislating  was  about  JVinigrei's  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
jdoi  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncos  had  committed  a 
great  depredation  upon  JVinigret,  why — “  that  altered  tlie  case  ” — they  must 
hi<iuire  into  it,  which  doubtless  was  all  right  so  far ;  but  if  a  like  complaint 
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had  been  preferred  against  Ninigrtt  by  Uncos,  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
would  have  been  forthwith  “inquired  into,”  at  least,  without  an  tf. 

A  story,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uncos,  relatuig  to  MmgreVs 
visit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  commissioners,  and  which,  if  it  amount 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  perfidy  in  taking  J^nigret’s  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  Awa- 
shaw.  It  is  as  follows : — 

“  Uncos,  the  Mohegan  sachem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  Hains’  house  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  that  JVinnigrett,  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Narragansetts, 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes  ”  and  made  a  league  with  the  Dutdi  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  for  a  large  present  of  wampum  received  20  guns  and  a  great  box 
of  powder  and  bullets. .  JVini^et  told  him  of  the  great  uijuries  he  had 
sustained  from  Uncos  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson’s 
River,  J\/migret  had  a  conference  with  a  great  many  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  their  aid  to  cut  off  the  Mohegans  and  English.  Also,  tha-t,  about  two 
years  since,  iNinigret  “  sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wampum,  pressing  him  to  jirocure  a  man  skilful  in  magic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him  ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  fathom  of  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  the  powaugh  at  the  retmm  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
the  poison.  Uncos  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watch  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  oS  those  persons ;  mid 
accordingly  took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven :  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Nan*agansets,  two  strangers  and  one  Pequatt.  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  xvith  Mr.  Haines,  at  Conecticott,  and  cai-ried 
by  those  of  his  men  that  fook  them  to  Mohegan.  Being  there  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Warapeage*]  sachem’s  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  freely  con¬ 
fessed  the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  company  was 
that  powaugh  and  prisoner,  pointing  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  him,  fearing,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  malxe  an  escape,  or  otlier- 
wise  do  either  mischief  to  Uncos  or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  cany 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  Haines,  and  exatnined,  did  assert 
tliese  particulai-s.” 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  “  an  inhabitant  of  Wetherefield,  that  tlie 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were”  confederating  to  cut  off  the  English,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  “  because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unaWe  to  defend  themselves,  the  strength 
of  the  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  the  several  towns.  And  the 
afoi-esaid  squaw  advised  the  said  inhabitants  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
former  infoi-mation  of  the  Pequots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  thein.”t 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  either  by  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  “  cutting  off  the 
English,”  which  justice  to  Ninigret  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  been  the 
case  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  nics-  ! 
sengers  of  “  nine  Indian  sapmores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes”  no  how  j 
implicates  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  than 


See  declaration  onward  in  the  record^  (if az.  ii.  222.) 
t  Referring  to  an  affair  of  1637,  which  Dr.  I.  Mather  relates  as  follows :  “  In  the  interim, 

[while  Capt.  Mason  was  protecting  Saybrook  fort,]  many  of  the  Pequods  went  to  a  place 
now  called  Wethersfield  on  Connecticut  River,  and  naving  confederated  with  the  Indians  of 
that  place,  ^as  it  was  generally  thoughtj)  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  English  people  of  that 
place,  and  divers  of  them  going  to  their  ladoor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  were  set 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  Uie  English  were  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  and 

two  young  women  were  taken  captive.*'  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &,c.  26. _ Dr.  Trumbd 

saw  this  happenedjn  April.  Hist.  Con.  i.  77. 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pequots,  according  to  Winihrop,  i.  260,  was  this.  An  IndiM 
called  Sequin  had  given  the  English  lands  at  Wethersfield,  that  he  might  live  by  them  and  be 
protected  from  other  Indians.  But  when  be  came  there,  and  had  set  down  his  wigwam,  tbt 
English  drove  him  away  by  force.  And  bence  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  plotted  their 
destruction,  as  above  related,  with  the  Peqnou.  mai  ne  nau  piouc 
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what  ail  Indian  named  Ronnessoke  told  J\/icholas  Tanner^  as  interpreted  by 
another  Indian  called  Addam ;  the  latter,  though  I’elating  to  JVinigrefs  visit, 
was  only  a  heai-say  afiair.  Ronnessoke  was  a  sagamore  of  Long  Island. 

.iddwn  also  intei-preted  the  storj'  of  another  Indian,  called  Powanege,  “who 
saith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river,  over  against  the 
Mouhatoes,  where  tlie  plot  is  a  W’orking,  that  was  this :  tliat  the  Dutchmen 
a.-^kod  the  Indians  whether  they  would  leave  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
witli  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  because  the  plot  was  discovered,”  &c. 

Addam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  lie  said,  “  this  spring  [1653, 
0.  S.]  tlie  Dutch  governor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,]  and  fu-st 
Went  to  a  place  called  Ackicksack,  [Hackinsack,]  a  great  place  of  Indians,  from 
'‘r-iice  to  Monnesick,  [Minisink,]  thence  to  Opingona,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
:;c  lice  to  Fort  Aurmna:  And  so  far  he  went  in  his  own  person.  From 
tbynce  he  sent  to  Pocorntock,  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  canned 
■.v’.ih  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  bags  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
;>•  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and  they  %vere  to  distribute  them  amongst  their 
men  ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  thetn 
he  would  get  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the 
urn  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  to 
cut  off  the  English,  and  to  be  at  his  command  Avhenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
.'-.111  he  was  to  find  them  powder  and  shoj:  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further, 
he  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  J\/ittanahom, 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  him  what  he  would  have  [him]  do : 
Put  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [do]  with  it :  whereupon 
Govert  gave  the  sagamore  a  great  kettle  to  be  silent.  JVittanaham  told  him  he 
had  but  20  men,  and  the  English  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
cause  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  Ninnegrett,  the  fiscal,*  and 
the  Dutcli  governor  were  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
.■ukI  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  for  a  coal 
of  fire,  t  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  m  JVinnegret’s 
hand,  and  ho  carried  none  away  with  him  ;  ”  and  that  Ronnesseoke  told  him  that 
the  gov('rnor  bid  him  fly  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  w'as  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  was  plotting  against 

the  Englisli,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
his  phy.sician  was  attending  him,  is  very  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  26th  May,  1653,  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster- 
darn,  Peter  Sluyvesant,  \vrote  to  the  English,  is  the  following  passage : — “  It  is 
;  in  part  true,  as  your  worships  conclude,  that,  about  Januaiy,  there  came  a 
;  strange  Indian  from  the  north,  called  .Yinnigrett,  commander  of  the  Nairagan- 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  John  Winthrop.  Upon  which 
,  pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namely,  to 
,  be  cured  and  healed  ;  and  if,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
any  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 
i  '  [of  it.]  AVe  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nayacke,  vvhere 
lie  hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  tlie  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indians 
■  ’With  him,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown : 

only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  unto  our  charge  are  false 
'  reports,  and  feigned  informations.” 

The  war  with  Ascassasotic,  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particulars  in  our 
was  the  next  affair  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  life  of 

jMmgrc/. 

iIiIp  In  lt).54,  the  goverament  of  Rhode  Island  communicated  to  Massachusetts, 
ft:*  that  the  last  summer,  J\/inigret,  without  any  cause,  “that  he  doth  so  much  as 
loft'  allege,  fidl  upon  tlie  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,”  and 
;  kilU-d  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
“This  summer  he  hath  made  two  adults  upon  them;  in  one  whereof  he 
;  killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  land  of  the  English,  and  within 


*  A  Duich  officer,  whose  duty  is  similar  to  that  of  treasurer  among  the  English, 
w  th^  ‘heir  pipes,  doubtless — the  Dutch  agreeing  wefi,  in  the  particular  of  smoking. 
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one  of  their  townships ;  and  another  Indian,  that  kept  the  cows  the  Eng¬ 
lish.”  He  had  drawn  many  of  the  foreign  Indies  down  from  Oomiecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  who  rendezvoused  upon  Winthrop  s  Island,  where  they 
killed  some  of  his  cattle.'*^  This  Avar  began  in  1653,  and  contmued  several 
years.”  t 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  blind  to  all  oomplahits 
against  Uncos;  but  the  Narragansets  Avere  watched  and  hai’assed  Avithont 
ceasing.  Wherever  we  meet  Avith  an  unpublished  document  of  those  times, 
the  fact  is  very  apparent.  The  chief  of  the  Avriters  of  the  history  of  tl)at 
period  copy  from  -  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  accounts  for 
their  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  Mohegana  The  s|)irit 
Avhich  actuated  tlie  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovered,  and  I  need  ouly 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  Mianiunnoimh.  Desperate  errors  require 
Others,  oftentimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  appeal-  small  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  those 
venerable  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  Avlieii  a 
Nai-raganset  appeai-ed  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  giv-e  him  the  lie,  that  his  indignant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contra¬ 
dict  or  parley  AAith  them ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  long-silenced  and  borne-do Avn  friend  of  the  Indians  of  MoosehausicJ  no 
longer  sleeps.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  ])cn  in 
their  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  for  a  season  slept  Avith  him,  tliey  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  because  they  had  had  difficulties  and  wai-s  with  Ascassasolic,  ns  we 
have  related,  Mr.  Williams  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  tlie 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows : — “  The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  barbarians,  Ascassasotick,  the  Long  Island  sachem, 
and  JVenekunat  of  the  Narigenset.  The  fonner  is  proud  and  foolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  I  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sober  men,  I  hear-  he  pleads,  1st.  that  Ascassasotick,  a  very  inferior  sachem, 
.(beai-ing  himself  upon  the  English,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  himself 
2d.  He,  JVenekunat,  consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  governors,  Maj.  Endicot,  then  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  scut  him  ' 
an  hnplicit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  Eiiglisli  5 
have  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  3d.  After  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  tho 
Long  Islandei-s,  and  brought  aAvay  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
Avoinen,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  tlie  P 
English.  4th.  After  this  peace  [was]  made,  tlie  Long  Islanders  pretending 
to  visit  JVenekunat  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narragansets  near  110 
.pel-sons,  at  midnight ;  two  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  Wepiteammock’s 
son,  to  whom  JVenekunat  Avas  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  he  had  drawn  doAvn  the  inlanders  to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro¬ 
testation  of  the  English  against  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  his  ' 
m-my.  § 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulai's,  being 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians ;  but  yet  we  occa.sionally 
meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  him,  as  an  evidence  against  tlie 
proceedings  of  Uncos,  and  his  friends  die  commissioners  : 

“  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in¬ 
telligence,  I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  generd  court,  [of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,]  1.  Uncos  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  imarmed  poor  people,  ^ 
and  slew  eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children.  " 
2.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Massachusetts  government,  by  being  die 
subjects  of  Josias.  ||  3.  They  sued  for  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  und 
magistrates.  4.  They  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commission 
to  Capt.  Denison,  [of  Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.  5.  Uncos  liin 


*  Manuscript  documenU.  t  Hist  Long  Island  1 
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answer  was,  (as  I  heard,)  insolent  6.  They  did  not  only  abuse  the  women 
by  filthiness,  but  have,  since  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear-)  some  or  all 
of  those  captives.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  you  w'ould  present  it  to  the  free  court, 
and  tliey  should  expect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
y.  JVenecroJl,  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
juatter.”  * 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  Eliot ;  fi’om 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  the  haughty  Uncas.  And  yet,  if  he  were  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
any  ""'tty?  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  it. 

Ill  1660,  “the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intoleralile  affront  done  by  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  the  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mohegan,  viz : 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  English  house,  and  fii’ed  tlie  same ;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Narraganset  sachems  have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  ^herton,  that  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allo\v  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisfaction.”!  But  they 
^ked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
lime  they  gave  them  to  understand  that  satisfaction  should  be  made.  This 
could  not  have  been  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  granted ; 
^d  messengers  were  forthwith  ordered  to  “repair  to  J\/migret,  Pessicus, 
n  oquacaiwose,  and  the  rest  of  the  NaiTagauset  sachems,”  to  demand  “  at  least 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house.”  And 'in  case 
they  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum. 
They  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  “  chai'ge  JVinigret  with  breach  of  cove¬ 
nant,  and  high  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  by  Maj.  Willard,  six  years 
since,  not  to  invade  the  Long  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  the 
surprising  tlie  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
to  be  an  insolent  caii'iage  to  the  English,  and  a  baihai'ous  and  inhuman  act.” 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  chai-ges,  and  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  ];  fathoms  of  wampum  was  the  price  demanded  for  them ;  and  “  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  luid  empowered  to  send  a  convenient 
compmiy  of  ineii,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  the 
same  above  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  the 
persons  be  delivered,  tliey  shall  be  sent  to  Baihadoes,”  §  and  sold  for  slaves. 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum, 
nor  secui'e  the  offendei's  ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgao’e 
.  of  all  the  Nm-ragaiiset  couiiti-y,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  void,  if*it 
were  paid  in  four  months.  Qiiissoquns,  ||  JVeneglud,  and  Scuttup,  1[  signed  the 

.Ymigret  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Nai-raganset  chiefs,  in  Philip’s  wai*. 
Dr.  Mather  **  calls  him  an  “  old  crafty'  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  his  men 
withdraw  n  himself  from  the  rest.”  lie  must  at  this  time  have  been  “  an  old 
'  sachem,”  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief,  as  early  as  1632. 

Although  JVinigret  was  not  personally  engaged  in  Philip’s  war,  still  he 
-  must  have  suffered  considerably  from  it ;  often  being  obliged  to  send  Ins 
jieople  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  at  other  times 
to  appear  himself.  On  10  Sejit.  1675,  eight  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadors 
to  liostou,  “  having  a  certificate  from  Capt.  Smith,” who  owned  a  large 

If  Munmeript  state  paper.  t  Record  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

i  \t  ’  /  additional  ninety-five  vi'as  for  another  offence,  viz.  “  for  the  ihsolencies  committed  at 
,  .nr.  limrster's,  in  killing  an  Indian  servant  at  Mrs.  Brewster’s  feet,  to  her  great  affrightment 
and  stealing  corn,  &c.,  and  other  affronts.'’  Hazard,  \\.  ’ 

1'  i  Records  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

[  _]  The  same  called  Quequegunent,  the  son  of  Magnus.  Neiecom  and  Awashars  were 

^  witnesses.  The  deed  itself  may  be  seen  on  file  among  our  SicUe  Papers. 

I  Grandson  of  Canonicus,  son  of  Magnus,  and  brother  of  Queoueirune.d. 

(C  '  brief  History,  20. 

ft  Captain  Ricfuvd  Smith,  probably,  who  settled  quite  early  in  that  country.  We  find 
him  there  15  years  before  this. 
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estate  in  Narraganset,  After  having  finished 

a  pass  from  tlie  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  countty. 

or  pass  was  fastened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  i  ,  j  ‘  j 

they  were  ^tag  out  of  Boston  “  a  back  W  wo  ■"O”  ''“J 

ttpo^n  him  that  farrieti  the  pass.  These  "Jl" 

brother  killed  by  PhUifs  men  some  time  before.  This  ^ 

of  killing  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  m  a  few  div\B 

^*NSithstanding  these  afiairs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  “  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party  ^ 
Mni^et  to  appear  tliere  in  person,  to  give  an  account  of  his  slielteni 
Qwaiflaen,  the  squaw-sachem  of  Nai-raganset  He,f 

^me  ■provided  he  might  be  safely  returned  back.  Mr.  Smtihy  living  near 
him,  offered  himself,  wife  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages  lor  his  sale 
retul'n,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  ftw  Boston.  A  S0D,f  hoyver,  oi 
.Ymteref,  was  deputed  prime  minister,  ‘‘he  himself  being  veiy  apd. 

Cmitain  SwifA  accompanied  them,  and  wlien  they  came  to  Roxbury  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiery  wiiOse  martial  appeai;mice  so 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smith,  tliej 
Would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy.  .... 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  untd  “  by  degi-ees  they  came  to  thi.^ 
agi-eement:  That  tlieywere  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  withm  so  many 
dlys  at  Boston ;  and  the  league  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed  which 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  hard  tlioughts  of  them, 

fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous.”!  j 

Mniffrd  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  from  »  n'sbehef 
of  it,  ^fi-om  a  dislike  of  the  practices  of  those  who  professed  it.  M^heii  Mr. 
Mayhiio  desired  Mnigret  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  People  the  sagacious 
chief  “  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  chid  Mi-.  Maykew  ior 
hindering  him  from  his  business  and  labor.”  §  j  .  < 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  Aimgrd. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  “Memoir  of  the  Mohegan8,”|  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  supposed  ,*  but  it  tlic 
anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  Charles  jYmi^d,  wlio,  1 
suppose,  was  his  son.  He  is  mentioned  by  Mason,  in  his  history  of  the  1  equot 
war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  Stone,  at  flie 
time  he  was  kiUed  by  the  Pequots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 

The  burying-places  of  the  family  of  Mnigret  are  in  Charlestown,  R.  I.  h 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  “a  mile 
from  the  street.”  A  stone  in  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  tins  inscrii)- 

Here  leOi  the  Body  of  George,  the  son  of  Charles  Mnigret,  Kirg  the 
Motives,  and  of  Hannah  his  Wife.  Died  Deccm\  y-  22, 1732;  aged  6  mo- 

“  George,  tlie  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachem,  who  is  now,  [IW-fAJ 
sole  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age  ;  but  from  data  given  lij' 
her  husband,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  66.  Her  mother’s  father  wiw 
George  Mnigret.  Thomas  his  son  was  the  next  king.  Esther,  sister  of  Thorm. 
Geome,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowneil,  dud 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esther.  Mary  has  daughters,  but  no 

°Chi  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  Mnigret  was  to  have  twenty^ 
“  when  he  should  satisfy  for  a  mure  of  Eliweed  **  Pomroye's  killed  by  his  men. 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  ef  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
certainly  was  outlawed!  Poquin,  or  Poquoiam,  was  tlie  name  of  the  man  who 
kiUed  the  maie.tt  He  was  a  Pequol,  and  brother-in-law  to  Miantimnmtm 
and  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  wiicu 


*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  30.  t  Probably  Caiapazat. 

i  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  32.  ^  5  Douglas’s  Summary,  ii.  118- 

II  In  \  CoU.  Afass.  Hist.  Soc.  i«.  03.  ^  M&.  communi cation  of  Rev.  Wm.  hhj- 

*■*  rauviliar'y  called  EU>/.  probably  from  Ellicood.  ft  Ilaaard,  ii.  188, 189. 
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the  Pequot  war  was  ended  ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  “  all  sorts  of  horses 
were  at  an  high  price.”  Miantunnomoh  had  agreed  to  pay  the  demand,  but 
his  death  prevented  him.  ^"inigret  was  called  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
considerable  part  of  Miantunnomoh's  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the  Pequots, 
of  whom  Poquoiam  was  one.  He  was  afterwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
brother  to  NinigretJ* 

Pessacus,  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  under  a  variety 
of  names,  was  born  about  H)23,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20  years  of  age 
when  his  brother,  Miantunyiomoh,  was  killed,  f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  Mianhmnomoh,  and  still  continued 
towards  Nmigret,  and  other  Nanraganset  chiefs.  Mr.  CobbetX  makes  this 
record  of  him :  “  In  the  year  1G4.5,  proud  Pessacus  with  his  Narragansets,  with 
whom  JVinigret  and  his  Niantigs  join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  accordingly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  had  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
under  Mr.  Leveret,  as  the  captain  of  the  horse.”  Edward  Gibbons  was 
commander  in  chief,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Braintree, 
“  was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  army.”  §  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  Pessacus  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  accommodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JVini^et. 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  in  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treaty  made  at  Boston  wdth  the  Narragansets,  as  particu¬ 
larized  in  the  life  of  Uncos,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaining  difficulties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearing,  “  the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
shoultl  be  taken  with  them.  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
in  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fadome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  they  would  put  a  scorne  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fathome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles.”  The  Narragansets  said  it  was  owing  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  “to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,”  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it. 
;  He  told  them  they  might  leave  it  with  Cuchamakin,  and  when  they  had 
performed  the  rest  of  their  agreement,  “he  would  consider  of  it.”  The 
'  commissioners  had  understood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Nanraganset 

•  sachems  had  raised  wampum  among  then-  men,  “and  by  good  euidence  it 
appeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  with  the  3Iohawkes, 

I  and  with  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  them  in  some  designe  against 
the  English  and  "Vncus.’’'  Therefore,  “the  commissioners  haue  a  cleare  way 
!■  ojjen  to  right  themselues,  accordingeto  iustice  by  war;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
tliey  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 

•  long  sufferinge  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  agreede,  that  first  the  forementioued 
present  should  be  returned,”  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

«  At  die  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Pessacus  by 
0  “Mr.  Pelham  on  behalf  of  Richard  JVoody  and  Mr.  Pincham'’*  \Pinchon^  that 
1*  they  had  committed  sundry  thefts.  lilr.  Brown,  on  behalf  of  Wm.  Smith  of 
i  Rclioboth,  preferred  a  similar  charge ;  but  the  Lidians  having  no  knowledge  of 
Si  the  procedure,  it  was  suspended. 

[tRi  Thus  the  Narragansets  were  sufiTered  to  remain  unmolested  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hu-ing  the  Mohawks  and 
HI?  others  to  assist  them  against  Uncos  and  the  English,  turaed  out  to  be  any 
y#  thing  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  invented  by  the  Mohegans.  “  One 
Hi  principall  cause  of  the  comissioners  meetinge  together  at  this  time,  [26  July, 
sjH  h>47,]  being,”  say  the  records,  “  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
0  the  Narraganset  Indyans ;  ”  the  charges  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  as 
si*  at  the  jirevious  meeting.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  Thomas  Stanton, 

*  See  Hazard,  ii.  152. 

t  MS.  letter,  subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  sachem  Pumham,  on  the  file  at  our  capital, 
(Mass.) 

[[f  f  MS.  Narrative.  §  Mather’s  Relation,  and  Hazard. 
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Benedict  Arnold,  and  Sergeant  Waite  should  be  sent  to  Pessacks,  J^enegrate 
and  Webetamvk,  to  know  why  they  had  not  paid  tlie  wanipum  as  they  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven;  and  that  now  they  might  meet 
Uncos  at  Boston ;  and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  wimout  delay ; 
but  “  yf  they  refuse  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  When  the  English  messengers  had  delivered  their 
message  to  Pessacus,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

“  The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years,  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  spirit.  And 
tlie  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  full  to  JVinigret,  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  Powmnamett  and  Pomumsks  to  go 
and  hear,  and  testify  that  I  liave  betrusted  my  full  mind  with  jVenegratt.  You 
know  well,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  tw'o  years  ago,  I  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see;  and  though  the  English  kept  their  cove¬ 
nant  with  me,  yet  tliey  were  ready  to  go  to  Narraganset  and  kill  me,  and 
the  commissioners  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written.” 

Moyanno,  another  chief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  Ninigret  last 
spring,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  had  heeii 
done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Pessacus'  speech  contained  “  seuerall  pas- 
sag  >8  of  vnti-uth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vnsatisfyed.” 

What  measures  the  English  took  “to  right  themselues,”  or  whether  any, 
immediately,  is  not  very  distinctly  stated ;  but,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
some  military  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  company  of  soldiem  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  Pessacus,  having  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  JVinicrqfl  entertained  them  courteously,  (there  they 
staid  the  Lord’s  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  Williams',  and  then 
Pessacus  and  Canonicus'  son,  being  delivered  of  then  fear,  came  to  them ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  Uncas,  they  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  friend,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathom 
of  wampum  for  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is.”*  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here  ;  Pessacus,  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desired. 

This  chief  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  tlie  life  of  Ca- 
mnicus.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tembei',  1668,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a  complaint 
sent  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it  were,  Richi 
Wayt,  Captain  W.  Wright,  and  Captain  Sam'.  Mosely ;  and  it  was  in  terras 
thus : — 

“  Whereas  CapL  Wm.  Hudson  and  John  Vicdl  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  farms  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  of  Mass.,]  of  tlie  gi'eat  imsolen- 
cies  and  injuries  offered  unto  them  and  their  people  by  several,  as  burning 
their  hay,  killing  sundry  horses,  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  mouth  since, 
forced  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  grass  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  others  in  the  high  way,  as  tliey  rode  about  their  occasions; 
by  liirowing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horses  m 
they  rode  upon  them,”  &c.  The  remonstrance  then  goes  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  or  otherwise  they  might  expect  severity.  Had  Mosely  been  as  well 
Icnown  then  among  the  Indians,  as  he  was  afterwards,  his  presence  would 
doubtless  have  been  enough  to  have  caused  quietness,  as  perhaps  it  did  even 
at  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Uncab — His  character — Connections — Geography  of  the  Mohegan  country — General 
account  of  that  nation — Uncos  joins  the  English  against  the  Pequots — Captures  a 
chief  at  Sachem's  Head — Visits  Boston — His  speech  to  Governor  Winthrop — Sped- 
mai  of  the  Mohegan  language — Sequasson — The  war  between  Uncas  and  Miantunno- 
moh — Examination  of  its  cause — The  Marragansets  determine  to  avenge  their 
sachem's  death — Forces  raised  to  protect  Uncas — Pcssacus— Great  distress  of  Uncas 
— Timely  relief  from  Connecticut — Trusty  of  1645 — Frequent  complaints  against 
Unc-as —  f  Vequash —  Ohechick  wod — N  owe  qua —  Woosamequin . 

Uncas,  called  also  Poquin,  Poquoiam,  Poquim,  sachem  .of  the  JMohegans,  of 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  considerable,  has  left  no  vei-y 
fa\  orable  character  upon  record.  Ills  life  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any 
of  tliose  In-illiant  acts  of  magnanimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
erroi-s.  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674 :  (Mr. 
James  Filch  having  been  sent  about  this  time  to  preach  among  the  Mohegans:) 
“I  am  apt  to  feai-,”  says  he,  “that  a  great  obsti'uction  unto  his  labors  is  in  the 
sachem  of  those  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkas ;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
iiiaii,  a  dnmkard,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always  been  an 
op[>()ser  and  underminer  of  praying  to  God.”  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
llr.  Hubbard,  when  he  wi'ote  his  Narrative,  .seems, to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  lu'  was  a  Christian,  with  aiwut  the  same  grounds,  na,y  better,  perhaps, 
than  those  on  which  Bishop  Warburton  declared  Pope  to  be  such, 

Uncas  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1680.  At  this  time,  l\Ir.  Hubbard  makes  this  remark  upon  him ; 
“He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  probably  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
before  Iiiin.”f 

From  an  epitaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
we  do  not  infer,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  “that  the  race  of 
Uncas was  “obnoxious  in  collouial  bistoiy  but  rather  attribute  it  Jo  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  bad  no  otlier  design  than  that  of  making  sport  for 
;  himself  and  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  Ids  tomb-stone,  and  is  as 
;  follows ; — 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of  Sunseeto 
Own  son  to  UnCas  grandson  to  Oneko\ 

Who  were  ihe  famous  sachems  of  Mohegan 
But  now  they  are  all  dead  I  think  it  is  werheegen.”  § 

,  The  connections  of  Uncas  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
,  several  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  life,  and  elsewhere. 
Oneko,  a  son,  was  the  most  noted  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1675,  Chcos  >vas  ordered  to  appear  at  Boston, 
and  to  surrender  his  anns  to  the  Engh'sh,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
neutj-ality  or  cooperation  in  tlie  war  now  lieguu  between  the  English  and 
;  Waiupanoags,  as  might  be  required  of  him.  The  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requisition,  soon  retunied  to  Boston,  accomparded  by  three  sons  of 
,  Uncas  and  al)out  60  of  his  men,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  two  younger 
sons  wore  taken  into  custody  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
"  were  reniainijig  as  late  as  the  10  Noveinber  following.  They  ai'e  said  to  have 
been  at  tlds  time  not  far  from  30  years  of  age,  but  theii*  names  are  not  men- 

^ 

(!i  ^  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  208.  Moheek,  since  Montville,  Connecticut,  about  10  miles 

tfil  north  of  New  London,  is  the  place  “  where  Unkas,  and  his  .sons,  and  Wanuho,  are  sachems.” 

3  , 

t  Ifi't.  New'  Eng.  '164. — “Although  he  be  a  friend  to  the  English,  yet  he  and  all  Iiis  men 
continue  pagans  still,”  1676.  Dr.  I.  Mather,  Brirf  Hist.  45. 

1  Tlie  writer  or  sculptor  no  doub^  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  meant  any  thing. 

^  A  genuine  Indian  word,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  well.  “  Then  they  bid 
me  stir  my  instep,  to  see  if  that  were  frozen  :  I  did  so.  When  they  saw  that,  they  said  that 
was  icun-c-n.”  SlockwelVs  Nur.  of  his  Captivity  among  the  Indians  in  ICTl. 
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tioned.*  Oneko  was  employed  with  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  an  expe¬ 
dition,  as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uncas  was  originally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  tliat 
famous,  but  ill-fated  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  revolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  natiou  became  known  to  t)ie  English,  jierhaps  in  1634  or  5 ;  or,  as  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
Peters,  t  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  “  colonists  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  deserting  Sassacus”  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  after  the  death  of  Uncas,  Oneko  would  not  deed  any 
lands  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
JlbimiUck,  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  saciieju' 
Oneko,  not  acknowledging  the  validity  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Harrison.  Eut, 
meantime,  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  x4  lawsuit  followed 

and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony ;  but,  on  a  second  trial,  Masm 
and  Harrison  got  the  case — but  not  the  property;  for,  as  Peters  tells  us,  “ tlic 
colony  kept  possession  under  Abimileck,  their  created  King  of  Mohegan,”  am' 
“  found  means  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  competitors  without  establishitisr 
theii*  own.” 

By  the  revolt  of  Uncas,  tlie  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  pan 
called  Moheag,  or  Mohegan;  fell  genei-ally  under  his  dominion,  and  exteutlcil 
from  near  tlie  Connecticut  River  on  the  soutli,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narragansets.  By  a  rccurience  to  our  account  of  tk 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Nairagansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 


This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor.of  the  English,  wliidi. 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  fi'oni  iiii! 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1637,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their  w'ar  upon  thr 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  were  nearly  as  afraid  of  Uncas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Pequotst, 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  fort, « 
circuinstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  i.< 
related  by  Di*.  Mather  as  fqllow's:  “Some  of  Uncas  his  men  being  then  at 
baybrook,  m  order  to  assisting  the  English  against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indians,  and  slily'encompassing  them,  slew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prison¬ 
er,  and  brought  him  to  the  English  fort,  which  was  great  satisfaction  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  English;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  toucli- 
Moheag  Indians.  He  whom  they  took  prisoner  was  a 
perfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  having  in  times  past 
lived  m  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  been  at  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  ot  all  the  Enghsh  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  cnntiri- 
T/  1  mfonning  Sassactis  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 

this  bloody  traitor  was  executed,  his  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another  md  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  bai-barously 
a£fthrfire^”^f  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  singing 

were  accused  of  harboring 

It  fs  t  ’  ^?bt,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantly  prove, 

win  lint  but  perhaps  the  philanthropist 

fish  for  emng  on  the  score  of  mVrey,  than  their  Eng¬ 

lish  fi-iends  for  their  stricUy  religious  perseverance  in  revenge 
sachem  story  of  Unco*  pui^ing,  overtaking,  and  lx;cuting  a  Pequot 

sachem,  as  given  in  the  Histoncai  Collections,  may  not  be  unaualilcdlv  true. 

sieTirn  fi  foUows:  Worthe  EnJsh  S^^^ 

"“IT’  while  K>me  followed  by  laud  wi* 


*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  15. 
t  Relation  of  ihe  Troubles,  &c.  46. 


t  In  his  Hist,  of  Connecticut 
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they  had  gone  into  an  adjacent  peninsula,  “hoping  their  pursuers  would 
have  itassed  by  tliem.  But  Uncos  knew  Indian’s  cratl,  and  ordered  some  of 
his  men  to  search  tliat  poinL  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur¬ 
sued,  swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  narrow.  But  they  were 
waylaid,  and  taken  as  they  lauded.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Uncos  shot  him  with  dn  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,'  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  ol  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  years.”  *  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem’s  Head,  by  which 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilford  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

l)r.  Mather  records  the  expeditioti  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
L/ncas,  He  says,  they  set  out  from  Saybrook  fort,  and  “  sailed  westward  in 
pill  suit  of  the  Pequots,  who  were  fled  that  way.  Sailing  along  to  the  westward 
otMonouowuttuck,  the  wind  not  answering  their  desires,  they  cast  anchor.” 

'  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  the  Pequot 
sachem,  before  expressed,!  had  his  head  cut  off;  whence  that  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sachem’s  Head.”! 

L'ikoss  fear  of  the  Pequots  w^as  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  his  couutiymen,  many  of  whom  wey^e  his  near 
relations ;  and  this  may  account  for  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
from  their  more  vindictive  enemies.  The  next  spring  after  the  wai-,  5  March, 
Kvlc,  “  Unkus,  alias  Okoco,  the  Monahegan  sachem  in  the  twist  of  Pequod ' 
lUver,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  He  came  from  Connecticut  with  Mr. 
H'ti/nes,  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom  of  wampum. 

I  ins  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  tit  by  the  council  to  refuse  it,  till  he 
liad  given  satisfaction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &c.  Upon  this  he  was 
dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have  kHled  him  ;  butj  two  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  innocency,  &c.  and  he  promis¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and 
the  differences  between  the  Narragansetts  and  him,  we  accepted  his  psesent. 
And  about  half  an  hour  after,  he  came  to  the  governor,”  and  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  speech.  Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

“  This  heart  is  7iot  mins,  hut  yours.  I  have  no  men :  they  are  all  yours.  Com¬ 
mand  me  any  difficult  thing,  I  will  do  it.  I  will  not  believe  any  Indimis^  words 
against  the  English.  If  any  man  shall  kill  an  Englishman,  I  ivill  put  him  to 
death,  were  he  never  so  dear  to  ntc.” 

“So  the  governor  gave  him  a  fair  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men’s 
diet,  and  gave  them  corn  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  very  joyful.”  § 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edwards's  “  Observa¬ 
tions  on  tlie  Muhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  Language,”  the  Lord’s  prayer  in  that 
thalect.  “  M)gh-niih,  ne  spummuck  oi-e-on,  tough  mau-weh  wneh  wtu-ko-se-auk 
-an-ne  an-nu-icoi-e-on.  Taugh  ne  aun-chu-wut-am-mun  iva-weh-tu-seek  ma- 
tceh  nokpum-meh.  JVe  ae-noi-hit-teeh  mau-weh  aw-au-neek  noh  kkey  ok-cheek, 
aun-chu-wut-am-mun,  ne  au-noi-kU-ieet  neek  spum-muk  oie-cheek.  Men-e- 
1  lAi-nuh  noo-nooh  wuh-ham-avk  tquogk  nuh  uh-huy-u-tam-auk  ngum-mau-weh. 
f,iq-u-iti-a-nwu-we-nau-nuh  au-neh  mu-ma-choi-e-au-keh  he  anneh  ohq-u-ut-a- 
..tuu-woi-c-auk  num-peh  neek  mu-ma-cheh  an-neh-o-quau-keet.  Cheen  hqu-uk- 
‘  i‘ou.-cheJi-m-u-heh^  an-neh-e-henau-nuh.  Pan-veecioeh  htou-ioe-nau-nuh  neen 
.  iuuin-tch-keh.  Ke-ah  ng-weh-cheh  kwi-ou-wau-iveh  mau-weh  noh  pum-meh ;  kt- 
an-woi ;  es-tah  aw-aun  lo-tin-noi-yu-wun  ne  au-noi-e-yon ;  han-wee-weh  ne  kt- 
tn-noi-een/’ 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  Nai-ragansets  and 
Nipimicks ;  or  so  neai-  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under- 
the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Lncas  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  against  his  countrv- 
lucii,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  during  his  life-time.ij  He  shielded  some  of 
nit  infant  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troubles,  es'pecially  Norwich. 

U  (.i.i.joid,  in  1  Coll.  Mass,  fjisi.  Soc.  100. 

■  ‘ .T.ciitioiied.  ^  Ttolafon,  49. 

•  '  ’  '•  11  .liy.  couirtuairaiion  of  Rev.  Mr.  El,j. 
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S3  UNCAS— TREATMENT  OF  MIANTUNNOMOH. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  this  toAvn  the  Mohegans  seemed  more  particuli^Iy 
attaclied,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  settlers  having 

relieved  tliem  when  besieged  by  as  will  found  related  in  the 

ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  m  176o,  was  ^ttled  m  tlie 
north-east  corner  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south  or  Norwich;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reservation.  ,  ,  .  , 

The  Mohegans  had  a  buiying-place  called  the  Royal  burmng-ground,  and 
this  was  set  apait  for  the  family  of  Uncns.  It  is  close  by  the  falls  of  the  stream 
called  Yaiitic  River,  in  Nonvich  city ;  “  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot.”  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncos  is  at  presenf  owned  by  C.  Goddard,  Esq. 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  very  laudably,  caused  an  inclosure  to  be 
set  about  it.* 

When  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
jilaiut  was  made  to  them  by  Uncos,  that  Miantunnovwk  had  employed  a  Peqiiot 
to  Idll  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjecte.  He  shot  Urns 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
“fled  to  the  Nanohiggansets,  or  their  confederates,”  and  proclaimed  that  he 
had  'killed  him.  “But  wlien  it  was  known  Fncas  was  not  dead,  thmigli 
wounded,  the  -traitor  was  taught  to  say  that  Uncus  bad  cut  through  his  own 
arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  killed  liim. 
Myantinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  another 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  English  out  of  his  [the  Pequot’s]  own  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  Uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  Myantinomo  desired  he  might  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 
[that]  he  would  send  [him]  himself  to  Vnevs  to  be  examined  and  punished; 
but,  contrary  to  his  jtromise,  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  his  own  trcacher)’ 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  on  the  Peacott’s  head,  tliat 
he  might  tell  no  tales.  After  this  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Vneus, 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  being  discovered, 
some  of  Sequasson’s  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  Myantinomo,  shot  at  Uncus  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Vneus,  according  to  the  foresaid  agreement,” 
which  was,  in  case  of  'difiiculty  between  them,  that  the  English  should  be 
applied  to  as  umpires,  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uncos  and  Sequasson ;  but  Sequasson  would  hear  to  no  over¬ 
tures  of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he  should  be  borne  out  in  his  resolution 
by  Miantunnomoh.  The  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh.  We  have  also  spokep  there  of  titfi 
agency  of  the  Engliidi  in  the  affair  of  Miantunnomoh’ s  death ;  but  that  no  light  i 
may  be  withheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  important  as  well  as 
melancholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  commissioners  have  recorded  in 
their  records  concerning  it.  But  firstly,  we  should  notice,  that,  after  Miantm- 
nornoh  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  eiffirmed,  {the  adherents  of  Uncos 
doubtless,)  that  Miantunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  liw 
wars,  and  that  they  were  then  encamped  only  a  day’s  journey  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  waiting  for  him  to  attain  bis  liberty.  The  record  then  proceeds - 

“These  thinp  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  conimia'^ioners 
apparently  see  that  Vnevs  cannot  be  safe  while  Myantmemw  lives ;  but  tliat, 
either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  lifo  will  be  still  in  dungcr. 
Wherefore  they  think  he  may  justly'put  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  enemy 
to  death;  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  Awl 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty. 
And  Vneus  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  friend  to.the  English,  and  in  tins 
craving  their  advice;  [therefore,]  if  the  Nanohiggausitts  Indians  or  others 
shall  unjustly  assault  Vneus  for  this  execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the 
English  ju'oniise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  far  as  they  may,  against  sncli 
violence.”  ° 

AVe  lu'csiune  not  to  commentate  upon  this  affair,  but  we  would  ask  whetlier 


3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Scr.  ui.  135. 
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it  does  not  appear  as  probable,  that  Uncos  bad  concerted  the  plan  with  his 
Pequot  subject  for  the  destruction  of  JiEantunnomoh,  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  tlie  fonner.  Else,  why  did  Miantunnomoh  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  coimuissiouers  do  not  say  that  the  Pequot  had  by 
his  confession  any  how  implicated  Miantunnomoh.  Now,  if  this  Pequot  had 
been  employed  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  hun.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
.sachem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plaui  reason  why 
Miantunnoinoh  should  put  him  to  death,  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confession.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  plot  against 
Uncos  was  of  his  own  or  his  Pequot  subject’s  planning.  The  Pequot’s  going 
over  to  Miantunnomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief’s  participation 
in  his  plot.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  after  they  had  left  the  English 
court,  his  crime  was  aggravated,  in  Miantunnomoh s  view,  by  some  new  con¬ 
fession  or  discovery,  which  caused  him  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shortly  after  added  another  clause  to 
thi'ir  records,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  then  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  “whereas  Uncos. 
wiis  advised  [by  them]  to  take  away  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh  whose  lawful 
captive  he  was,  they  [the  Narragausets]  may  well  undei-stand  that  this  is  witli- 
out  violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us;  for  Uncos  being  in  con¬ 
federation  with  us,  ait,d  one  that  hath  diligently  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  from  us,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
against  Uncos,  &c.  and  how  great  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
safety  of  the  countiy,  and  faithfulness  of  our  friend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  llie  lawfulness  of  his  death  ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indians’  own 
manners,  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acfjuainted ;  we  persuaded  oui-selves,  however  his  death  may  be  gi-ievous 
at  pre.seut,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  iuliabit  this  continent.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  eveiy  thing  that 
the  English  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Miantunnomoh. 
lie  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  then*  judg¬ 
ment  was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence  ;  and  whether  the  Nan-agansets 
had  any  lawj^ers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  commissioners. 

After  Miantunnomoh  Wds  executed,  the  Narragansets  demanded  satisfaction 
of  Uncas  for  the  money  they  had  raised  and  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
chief.  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept,  1644,  deputed  Thomas  Stanton  to  notify  both  parties 
to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  according  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  appears  that  Kienemo,*  the  Niantick  sachem,  immediately  deputed 
Jfeeioivisse,  a  sachem,  Paivpiamet  and  Pummumshe,  captains,  from  the  Narra¬ 
gansets,  with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Uncas  besides.]  On  a  full 
hoariug,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothing  was  substantiated  by  them. 
“  Though,”  they  say,  “  several  discourses  had  passed  from  Uncas  and  his 
men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probability  of  sparing  his  life.” 
Hence  it  appears  that  Uncas  had  actually  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
the  Narragansets,  as  in  the  life  of  AEantunnomoh  has  been  stated ;  and  it  does 
not,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
these  affairs,  to  discern,  that  Uncas  had  encouraged  the  Nan-agansets  to  send 


*  The  same  afterwards  called  Ninigret.  Janemo  was  doubtless  the  pronunciation,  /  being 
at  that  time  pronounced  jf;  therefore  Jianemo  might  have  been  sometimes  understood  Kiane- 
mo.  tMnthrop  writes  the  name  Ayanemo  in  one  instance. 

t  Tlic  author  of  Tates  of  the  Indians  seems  dismally  confused  in  attempting  to  narrate 
these  ahairs,  but  see  Hazard,  ii.  23  and  26. 
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wampum,  that  is,  their  money,  giving  them  to  understiuid  that  he  would  not 
be  hard  with  them ;  in  so  far,  that  they  had  trusted  to  his  generosity,  and  sent 
him  a  considerable  amount.  The  verj'  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  u 
trick  of  Uncos  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  him  the 
chance,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  “no  such  parcels  were  brought,”  though,  in 
a  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  read:  “And  for  that  wampums  and 
goods  sent,  [to  Uncos,]  as  they  were  but  small  parcels,  and  scarce  considerable 
for  sucli  a  purpose,”  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  they 
add;  “But  Uncos  denieth.’and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  nlledgc, 
much  less  prove  that  any  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  treaty 
beguti  to  redeem  their  imprisoned  sachem.”  Therefore  it  appears  (juito 
clear  that  Uncos  had  all  the  Ehiglish  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  his  friend¬ 
ship,  caressed  and  called  him  their  fnend ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  frowned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  goods  which  Uncos  had  received,  the  commissioners  say,  “A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Miantunnonwh  himself,  to  Uncas'  conii- 
sellors  and  cajrtains,  for  some  favor,  either  past  or  hoped  fbi‘,  and  part  wore 
given  and  sent  to  Uncas,  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  liim  courteously  during  his  imprisonment” 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Nai-raganset  deputies  left  the  court, 
the  English  made  tliem  sign  an  agreement,  that  they  would  not  make  ^var 
upon  Uncas,  “vntill  aft^r  the  next  planting  of  corn.”  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  30  days’  notice  to  the  English  before  commencing  hostili¬ 
ties,  Also  that  if  “any  of  the  Nayautick  Pecotts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Uncas  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And  that  they  would  not  use  tuiy 
means  to  procure  the  Mawhalies  to  come  against  Uncas  during  this  inice.” 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  cai-e  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com¬ 
missioners,  by  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  agreement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  “  Hartford,  tlie  xviijth 
of  September,  1644,”  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  those 
named  above,  called  Chimough. 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  was  ulso 
mentioned,  that  “  proof  of  the  ransom  charged  ”  must  be  made  satisfactory 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessacxis  and  JVtnigret  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  the 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  reports  of  the  hostile  doings  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Pequots,  had  made  tlicni- 
selves  masters  of  all  their  neighbors,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  before  t^em.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great  feai*  of  them,  as  wi  ll 
after  as  before  the  death  of  Mianlunnamoh ;  but  for  whose  misfortune  iu 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  Uncas,  or  his  captains,  the  Eiigli'^h 
might  have  seen  far  greater  troubles  from  them  than  they  did,  judging  from 
the  known  abilities  of  that  great  chief. 

There  was  “  a  meeting  extraordinary  ”  of  the  commissioners  of  the  riiitcd 
Colonies,  in  J uly,  1645,  at  Boston,  “  concerning  the  French  business,  and  the 
wars  between  Pissicus  and  Vneus  being  begun.”  Their  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  the  appearance  of  the  head  men  of’tlie 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  llieir  chief 
men,  that  the  difficulties  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Sergeant  John  Dames,  [Davis  ?]  Benedict  Jlmohl,  and 
Francis  Smvth,  on  their  fost  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  by  die 
sachems,  who  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncas ;  but,  i.'ither 
havi^  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  from  their  appearance  that 
the  Eriglish  ipessengers  meant  them  no  goo^  changed  their  dcportmwit 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messengei's  to  tlie 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was  going  forward. 
After  this,  say  the  messengers,  “  there  was  nothing  but  proud  ami  insolent 
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passages  [from  MnigreL]  The  Indian  guides  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  Punihankand  Sokakanoco  were,  by  frowns  and  threatening  speeches, 
dbcouraged,  and  returned ;  no  other  guides  could  be  obtained.”  The 
sachems  said  they  knew,  by  what  w'as  done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  die 
English  would  urge  peace,  “  but  they  were  resolved,  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
icitfunit  Uncas  his  head'^  As  to  who  began  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  they 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  if  the  English  did  not  Withdraw  their 
soldiers  from  Uncas,  they  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  formei\covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  fllohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 
again.st  them.  They  reviled  Uncas  for  having  wounded  himself,  and  then 
charging  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  he  durst,  hill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There¬ 
fore,  not  being  able  to  proceed,  the  English  messengers  returned  to  the  Nai*- 
ragansets,  and  acqiiaiuted  Pessaci:s  of  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
fii.mish  them  with  guides;  “he,  (in  scorn,  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
them  an  old  Peacott  squaw.” 

Th'  messengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas¬ 
sacred;  “three  Indians  with  hatchets  standing  behind  the  interpreter  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  ivhile  he  was  speaking  with  Pessacus,  and  the  rest,  frowning 
and  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage.”  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  reWace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Pessacus,  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  ah  English  trading  house  not  far 
oil  that  niglit,  and  if  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  English,  he  might  send 
to  them.  In  ihq  morning,  he  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  would  furnish 
them  with  guides  to  visit  Uncas,  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  ri.sk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  Arnold,  the  interpreter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  of  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessary  to 
1)0  home  in  mind,  as  something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the 
voracity  of  Arnold. 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  Uncas,  at  all 
hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  'they  declare,  that,  “  considering  the  gi’eat 
provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  making  war 
upon  the  Narrohiggin,  &c.  and  being  also  careful  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
Avcight  and  general  concernment  to  see  the  way  cleared  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  the  colonists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  vA'ith  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
ciders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed  : 
First,  that  our  engagement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachem. 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  his,  in 
his  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considei-ed  with  the  ground  or  occasion  thereof,)  so 
to  aid  him  as  hee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thirdly,  that 
this  aid  must  be  speedy,  least  he  might  be  sw'allowed  up  in  the  mean  time, 
and  so  come  too  late.” 

“According  to'the  counsel  and  determination  aforesaid,  tlie  commissioners, 
considering  the  pfbsent  danger  of  Uncas  the  Mohegan  sachem,  (his  fort  having 
been  divers  times  a.ssaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrohiggansets,  &c.) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiem  sent  with  all  expedition  for  his  defensq.” ,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Atherton  and  Sergeant  John  Davis  led  this  company,  conducted  by  two  of 
“  Cutchamalcin’s^’  Indians  as  guides.  Atherton  was  ordered  not  to  make  an 
“attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Uricas’  defence.”  Captain  J\f^ason 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  from  Connecticut,  and  30  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Sealy.  In  their  instructions  to  Mason,  the  commissioners  say,  “  We  so 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  Mobegans,  that  we  would  have  no  opportmiity 
neglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  confederates,  in  their  number 
of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  upon 
the  Nianticks  as  the  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  should  be 
glad  they  might  first  feel  the  smart  of  it.”  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
l)articularly  to  be  had  in  view  by  Mason,  and  he  was  informed  at  the  same 
titne  that  Massachusetts  and  Pliniouth  were  forthwith  to  send  “  another  army 
to  invade  the  Narragansets.” 
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Tlie  commisaionere  now  proceeded  to  make  clioice  of  a  coniniaiider  in 
rliief  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Edward  Gibbons  was  luiuiiimously  elecKid. 
In  his  instructions  is  this  passage :  “  Whereas  the  scope  and  cause  ot  thin 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  ]\Ioheffans,  but  to  offend  the  NaiTaganscts, 
Nianticks,  and  otlier  their  confederates.”  He  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  them,  if  they  desired  it,  ])rovided  it  were  made  with  .speciiil 
reference  to  damages,  &c.  And  thev  say,  “But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  f/ncos’  future  safety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invaded,  that  his  men  and  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fisliing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  VssaTnequine,  Poniham^ 
Sokakbnoco^  Cutchamakiny  and  other  Indians,  friends  or  subjects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,”  &,c. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Miantunnomnh,  which  was  in  September,  1G43,  his 
brother  Pessactw,  “the  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,”  then  “a  young  man 
about  20,”  sent  to  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  present,  an  oticr 
coat,  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15.  The  messenger,  named  Washose,*  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  English ;  but  that  he  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  Uncas,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  liofied 
they  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncas.  The  governor  said  they  w'ishe(l  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  Iodian.s,  and  that  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  atiioiig 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  tlu?ir 
present.  Washost  said  he  ^vas  instructed  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1644,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messengi  r 
appeared  again  at  Boston ;  and  “  his  errand  was,  (says  Governor  If  tWArop,)  that, 
-seeing  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  that  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  Onkns,  with  many 
arguments.”  But  he  was  answered,  thiit  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fall  upon  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  passed  before  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Nan-agansets.  Pessctcus  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  determined  lo 
wait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  traditionary  account  of  Uncas's  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narragansets  will  very  pjx)perly  be  looked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it  luw 
not  only  adorned  some  tales  of  the  Indians,  but  has  been  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposing  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  iti 
a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  JVtn.  Leffmgwdl,  and  di¬ 
rected  Dr.  TmmhulL 

“At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  tlie  Narragaii- 
set  tribe,  in  a  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  Now 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  exhausted,  Uncas,  their 
sachem,  foundmeans  to  inform  the  setders  at  Saybrookoftheu- distress,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  from  die  Narragansets,  if  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Ensign  Thomas  Lcffingwell,  one  of  die  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  corn  and  peas,  and  in  the  night  tune  paddled  from  Saybixiok  into  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  get  the  whole  into  the  fort  of  the  besieged 
received  n  deed  from  Uncas  of  the  town  of  Norwicli,  and  made  his  escuiie 
that  very  night.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uncai  liad 
procured  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  the  xMohegan  tribe  were  saved,  luid  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  Nk  England  settlers.”  f 

The  above  agrees  very  well  witli  Mr.  Hi/de's  account.  “  When  Uncas  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
liy  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut.  Thos. 
L^ngwellyCapt,  Benj.  Brewster,  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  secretly  carrietl 


**  Perliaps  the  same  as  Aieatlitrs. 

t  Copied  from  the  original,  for  the  anthor,  by  Rev.  UW  Ely,  who  thus  remarks  ujion 
"This  tradition,  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  TnmlmU  slates  as  history j  yet,  iu  some 
minor  points,  at  least,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  tradilioo  could  not  have  oecn  stridl) 
preserved  for  150  years.”  MS.  letter. 
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their  [)rovision,  in  the  night  seasons,  upon  which  the  enemy  raised  the  siege.”* 
In  consideration  of  which,  “  Uncos  gave  sundry  donations  of  land,”  &c.f 

At  the  congress  of  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  in  1645,  above  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  present  from  Pessacus  stDl  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
^vith  tlieir  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it.  Lest  this  should  be  so  under¬ 
stood,  Captain  Harding,  Mr.  fFelbome,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  were  ordered  and 
commissioned  to  repair  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and  to  see,  if  possible, 
“  Piscus,  Canoivnacus,  Jancmo,”  and  other  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  mentioned,  and  to  inform  them  that  the  English  were  well  aware  of 
thefr  beginuing  and  prosecuting  a  war  upon  Uncos,  and  their  “having 
wounded  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  his  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  com,”  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  the  English.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to 
Boston,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  their  jom-ney,  but  that  none 
except  themselves  would  be  ti-eated  'with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  the 
English  were  prepared  for  w'ar,  and  would  proceed  immediately  against 
them. 

Harding  and  Welhorne  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  Arnold  was  to  join 
them.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dai-ed  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  AVhether  he  had  been  acting  the  traitor 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condemnation,  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  the  relation.  The  tw^o  former,  therefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Mr.  JVilliafns  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  bpt  were  reprimanded 
hy  the  commissioners  for  it  on  their  return.  On  going  to  the  Narraganset 
sachems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeai*ed  that  all  they  were  ordered 
to  charge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  appeai-s,  had  been  prefeired  by  Arnold,  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
The  chiefs  said  “  that  lanerno,  the  Nyantick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days, 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  the  English,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  should  agree  upon.” 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefs,  Pessacus,  Mexam,  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desfre  of  the  English, 
which  they  did,  in  company  with  Harding  and  Welbome,  who  brought  back 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congress. 

,  They  arrived  at  Boston  just  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
for  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
treaty  should  be  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
.  not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  against  them  before  leaving^ 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so  far  as  the 
'  record  goes,  their  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
parties  conceraed.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
*  against  Uncos,  hut  they  said  they  could  not  hern-  them,  for  Uncos  was  not 


*  Some  very  beautiful  verses  appeared  several  years  since  in  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  to 
which  it  seenis  the  above  had  given  rise.  They  were  prefaced  with  the  following  among 
other  observations  :  “  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mohegan  is  a  rude  recess,  environed  by  rocks, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  tne  ‘chair  of  Uncos;’  and  that  the  people  of  Uncos  were 
perishing  with  hunger  when  Lejmgwell  brought  him  relief.  We  give  the  following  stanzas 
from  it:— 

■  “  The  monarch  sat  on  his  rocky  throne,  , 

Before  him  the  waters  lay  ■, 

His  guards  were  shapeless  columns  of  stone, 
t  ;•  >,  Their  lofty  helmets  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

And  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray. 

“  His  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 

Through  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroud, 

And  the  reddening  fliashes' that  fitfully  gleamed 
When  the  distant  fires  of  the  ^ar-dance  streamed 
Where  his  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 
'Neath  their  canopy  of  cloud,”  &,c. 
t  M.S.  letter  to  Dr.  Trumbull,  before  cited,  and  life  of  Miantunnomoh. 
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there  to  siieak  for  himself;  and  that  tliey  had  liindered  his  being  notified  of 
their  corning.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant,  they  maintained,  for  some  time, 
they  had  committed  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  English  had  hecn 
misrepresented.  “But,  (says  our  record,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  conferrence,  tliey  had  with  Serjeant  Cullicutt,  they  acknowledged 
they  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afore  menconed  warrs, 
and  offerred  to  make  another  truce  with  Vncas,  either  till  next  planting 
tyme,  as  they  had  done  last  yeai'e  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeai*e,  or  a  j’eare  and 
a  quarter.” 

They  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  doubt,  by  the  persua¬ 
sion  of  CvUicvi,  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  the  sali  ty 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  parading  the 
streets,  in  all  the  pomposity  of  a  modem  training,  which  must  have  reminded 
them  of  the  horrible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  y  i-irs 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  “one  ol’  the 
sachems  offered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  tlie  commissioners,  expressing  himself, 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  what  the  English  would  require  of  them.^’  They  were 
answered  that  tlie  expenses  and  trouble  they  h^  caused  the  English  were 
very  great,  “besides  the  damage  Vncas  had  sustained;  yet  to  show  1/ieir 
mo^racon,  they  would  require  of  them  but  twoo  thousand  fathome  of  wliiie 
wanipon  for  their  oivne  satisfaccon,”  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uncas  iJ! 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-«ientioned  offence,  the  sachems  assorted 
there  had  been  none  such ;  for  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  Indians  to  dt- 
sfrow  com. 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  effert  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisorHof 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians’  corn,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present ;  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  ma^ified  before  their  imaginations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  this  charge  was  merely  imaginary,  and  tliot 
Uncos  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  their  people,  the  English  consented  tlial 
Uncas  “  might  ”  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  taken  from  tliem, 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  wampum,  “  crauing  onelv  some  ease  in  tlir 
manner  and  tymes  of  payment,”  and  on  the  eyenir^  of  the  xxvijfk  of  tk  i! 
month,  (August,)  1645,”  articles  to  the  following  effect  were  signed  by  the 
prhicipal  Indians  present : — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  had  made  war  upon  the  ^lolicgaiiJ 
contrary  to  former  treaties ;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  tliciii 
without  success,  winch  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

3.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Bofeton,  and  having  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  breach  of  treaties,  having  “thereby  not  only  endamaged  I'/ifSt, 
but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  vpon  all  the  English  co!oiik?i 
wiiich  they  confest  were  just  they  should  satisfy,” 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2(100 
fathom  “  of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wanjii i  iii- 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,”  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  the  English 
agree  to  accept  as  full  “  satisfaccon.” 

4  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  thin? 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  “in  the  roome  of  them,  full 
^^ood,”  were  to  be  given  in  return.  The  English  obligated  themselves 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  ahscuconi  , 
Uncm,  they  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissidiKn  ^ 
at  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  should  be  heard, 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  prae 
with  the  English  and  their  successors,  “and  with  Vncas  the  Mohegaiisacli'"’ 
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and  bis  men,  with  Vssamequin,*  Pomham,  Sokakmoco,  Ctdchamakin,  Slioanan,\ 
Passaconaway,  and  all  others.  And  that,  in  case  difficulties  occur,  they  are 
to  apply  to  the  English. 

7.  They  promise  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  be  found  among  them  ;  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  “  a  month  befoz-e  Indian 
har\'est,  every  year  after  this,  at  Boston,”  “  for  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amongst 
them,”  according  to  the  treaty  of  1638; I  “namely,  one  fathom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  fathom  for  each  Peacott  youth, 
and  one  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child;  and  if  TVeek- 
rcash  Cake  §  refuse  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  the  Narro- 

'  higganset  sagamores  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him  ;  ”  and  to  yield 
!  up  to  the  English  the  whole  Pequot  country. 

8.  The  sachems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
.  the  English,  “  viz*.  Pissacus  his  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  Tassaquanatvitt, 
i  brother  to  Pissacus,  Jlioashanoe  his  sonn,  and  Ewangcsoi’s  sonn,  a  Nyantick,  to 

be  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,”  until  the  wampum  should  be  all  paid,  and  they 
f  had  met  hncas  at  Hartford,  and  Janemo  and  Wypetock  ||  had  signed  these  arti- 
{i  cles.  As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  for,  Witoioash,  Pomamse,  Jawassoe,  and 
lil  Uaughwamino  offered  their  persons  as  secmity  for  their  deliveiy,  who  were 
5(  accepted. 

f  9.  Both  the  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
,  the  English. 

li  10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
1,  and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  viola- 
■f  tion  thereof 

jut  11.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
commissioners. 

12.  If  any  Pequots  should  be  found  among  them  who  had  murdered  Eng- 
ilj  lish,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  English.  Here  follow  the  names,  with 
jjiIj  a  mark  to  each. 

!8kt 

U!||l 
iMIll 
ieiiii 

lUjjj  ^  ¥V  JtiJtZAKSAWrOJ, 

'  WlTTOWASH. 

Sf  We  do  not  see  Mexam’s  or  Mixanno's  name  among  the  signers,  although 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  inte^reters  employed  upon  the'  occasion,  namely. 
Sergeant  Cullicut  and  his  Indian  man,  CiUchamakin  and  Josias.**  ' 
seiif  From  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  country 
seeing  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however.  Uncos, 
laiifiiihthout  any  regal’d  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  laid  them- 
ijaiif  srlves  under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narraganset  sachem  for  some 
jiigli  alleged  offence.  On  opening  their  congress,  at  "New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 

Morion  and  IVIr.  Peters,  at  Pequot,  were  read  by  the  commissioners,  giving 
),{|ii.Uccounts  of  Uncas’s  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  informed 
(i|acl»tliat  Uncos  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  that  they  should  bring  their  proof  in 
0:  order  to  a  trial. 

IjitliW  Meanwhile  Uncos  came,  who,  after  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusers 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed-  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
dluiNameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  pai^,  as  their  neighborhood 
jjiji)[iwas  the  scene  of  Uncaps  depredations.  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
himself  guilty,  especially  of  fighting  JSTecktmsh  [Wequash]  Cooke  so 
near  to  the  plantation  at  Pequot ;  although  he  alleged  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
j.j|i{jlish  there  had  encouraged  Wequash  to  hunt  upon  his  lands.  He  was  informed 

eCO®**  *  Ousameqvin.  t  Perhaps  Shoshanim,  or  Sholan. 

a.  t  See  page  61 ,  ante.  §  Wequash  Cook.  B  Wejnteamock. 

ijtO*'  11  Atoasequin.  ”  Son  of  Cliikataubuf,  'pTob9b]y. 


Pessecus, 

AuMSAAquEN,  If  deputy 
for  the  JVianticks, 

Abdas, 

PoMMUSH, 

CUTCHAMAKINS, 
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di.t  bother  hxl  also  been  guilty  of  ^me  offence,  but  neither  the  jctm 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon,  bo, 
Xr  a  kiiid  of  rennitiitu/,  Umas  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  juM  mem,ou„l. 

But  before  he  haffil  the  town,  Mr.  rat.  vWorton  '““Xd'to  nuli'n 

Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  against  him ;  he^was,  therefore,  cw‘ed  in,  and  a 
hearing  wa.s  had,  “but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  toiiiior 
writinge  giuen  him.”  This  was  as  regarded  the  a^ir  J!',' 

Morton  then  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,named  IFamptw/ief,  who,  he  s.iul, 
had  charged  Uncas  vrith  having  hired  him  to  do  viol^ce  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordingly  tims  effected,  the  Indian  hcniff 
wounded  with  a  hatchet.  This  crime  was  at  fii-st  laid  to  the  charge  ot  Ift- 
quash,  as  Uncos  had  intended.  “But  after  [wards,]  the  Pequats  powwow, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discoured  Fncw  to  he 
the  author.”  He  firet  related  his  guilt  to  RoJnn*  an  Indian  seiwant  of  Air. 
Winihrov;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  Wampvshet,  the  only  wit¬ 
ness,  on  joeing  questioned  through  Air.  .Canton,  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  tlie  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  “  He  cleared  I  aciis, 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  JVechoash  Cooke  and  Rob^n;  and  thong i 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whereof  the  one  was  Robin^s  brother,  seemed  much 
offended,”  and  said  Uncas  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  chai-ge,  “yet  he  persisted, 
and  said  Mckwash  Cooke  and  Robin  had  giuen  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  nml 
promised  him  25  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  upon  Fnctis,  and  that  thi’ 
English  plantacon  and  Pequats  knew  it.  The  commissioners  abhorring  tins 
diuilish  falshoode,  and  advisinge  Vncus,  if  he  expected  any  favoure  and  reject 
from  the  English,  to  haue  no  hand  in  any  such  designes  or  vmust  wayes. 
Hence  it  appeai-s  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of  Inm, 

.  ..  _ 1 _ Ua  xxraa  trAatort  ne  n  Itiml 


but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
r,A..Aiif  AfVAn  irAota  H  disobedient  child  ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which  sucli 


parent  often  treats  a  - - -  - , - 

crimes  lead ;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  then  words,  while  tlieir 
deportment  holds  out  quite  different  language. 

At  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1G47,  Air.  John 
fFirdhrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  “in  the  name  of  many  Peqimtts, 
in  the  preamble  of  which  Cctsmamon  and  Obechiquod  are  named,  requesliiig 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  tlie 
English,  which  they  might  appoint.  They  acknowledged  that  their  sachciiia 
and  people  had  done  very  ill  against  the  English  formerly,  for  which  they  bad 
justly  suffered  and  been  rightfully  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  bad 
had  no  hand,  by  consent  or  otherwise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  JVecquash  f  that  they  fled  from  tlieir  country, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them.  The  names  of  02  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  Wequash  lived  he  had  inatle  no 
mention  of  “such  innocent  Pequats,  or  fkun  any  other  person  since;”  luid  on 
“  enquiry  from  Thomas  Stanton,  from  Foxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 


by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
ht:...*;..!,  tUa  taivcrUaK  nn^  fled  away  in  the  smoke,”  and 


in  Alistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  i 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arras  against  the  English  and  Alohcgaiis, 
and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their  petition  was  false  and  deceitful. 

It  appears  that  they  had  taken  refuge  under  Uncas,  who  had  promised  tlipm 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  jmy  liiu)  “ 
tribute.  They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Obechiquod  complained  that  Uncas  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  her  to  live  with  him.  “  Foxon  bein? 
present,  as  Uncas's  deputy,  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  unsuffcrablo 
outrage  ;  he  denied  that  Uncas  either  took  or  kept  away  ObechiqiuxTs  wife  by 
force,  and  affirmed  that  [on]  Obechiquo<Ps  withdrawing,  with  other  PcquoB, 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Casmamm,  perhaps  the  same  as  Ccutassimamon,  or  Casaswmon, 

&c.  _  , 

t  Weqttash,  the  traitor.  He  became  a  noted  praying  Indiaii,  after  the  Pequot  war,  ai** 
was  supposed  to  have  died  by  poismi.  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  him  elsewhere  w 
our  work. 
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from  TJncas,  his  wife  refused  to  go  with  him ;  aud  that,  among  the  Indians,  it  is 
usual  when  a  wife  so  deseits  her  husband,  another  may  take  her.  Obechiquod 
affirmed  tliat  Uncos  had  dealt  criminally  before,  and  still  kept  her  affainst 
her  will.” 

Though  not  satisfied  in  point  of  proof,  the  commissioners  said,  “  Yet  ab- 
horing  that  lustful  adulterous  carriage  of  Uncos,  as  it  is  acknowledged  aud 
inittigated  by  Foxon,”  and  ordered  that  he  should  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
Obtchiquod  have  liberty  to  settle  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  where 
they  should  direct.* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uncos  as  can  well 
be  conceived  of,  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
of,  are  on  record.  Another  Indian  named  Sanaps,  at  the  same  time,  complain¬ 
ed  that  he  had  dealt  in  like  manner  vwth  the  wife  of  another  chief,  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  corn  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
court  say  they  found  no  proof,  “  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,”  still,  as  to  the 
com  and  beans,  “  Foxon  conceives  Uncos  seized  it  because  Sannop,  with  a 
!  Pequot,  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  himself  from  Uncos.”  Hence  it 
!  seems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Uncos's  deputy  umforibly  pleaded 
I-  guilty  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
f  should  make  restitution.  As  to  Sannop,  who  was  “  no  Pequot,”  but  a  “  Con-^ 
necticut  Indian,”  he  had  liberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
uli  alf?o. 

Ik;.  To  the  charges  of  the  Pequots  against  Uncos,  of  “  his  vnjustice  and  tyranny, 
drawinge  warnpani  from  tliem  vpon  new  pretences,”  “  they  say  they  haue 
iij  giueu  him  wampam  40  times  smce  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
sent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  25  times,”  and  had  no  account  that  he 
jj 81  ever  delivered  it;  it  was  answered  by  Foxon,  that  Uncos  had  received  warn- 
I#  pura  divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  any  had  been  given 
j^ijiliim  for  the  English,  and  that  “he  thinks  the  nomber  of  25  times  to  be 
altogether  false.” 

i  There  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uncos  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they  “ordered 
Jjrthat  Vncius  be  duly  reproved,  and  seriously  enformed  that  the  English  cannot 
Jjj^ovMie  or  protect  him  in  any  vnlawful,  much  lease  trecherous  and  outrageous 
jljjjpourses.”  And  notwithstanding  the  commissionere  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
g,jii»cality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  doiie  to  relieve  the 
j|(i4isti-essed  Pequots,  because  that  “  after  the  [Pequot]  warre  they  spared  the 
jlliues  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  bloude  of  the  English.”  To  say  the  least 
\j„)f  which,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
1^3601)16  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  according  as 
'j:|;he  caprice  of  abandoned  minds  might  dictate. 

I\Ir.  John  Winihrop  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Uncos  from  another 
,  I  jduarter:  the  NipmuKS  had  been  attacked,  in  164G,  by  130  Mohegans,  under 
■.‘yowequa,  a  brother  of  Uncos.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  killed  any  of  them, 
®®T')Ut  robbed  them  of  effects  to  a  great  amount;  among  which  are  enumerated 
®®5gl5  fathom  of  wampum,  10  copper  kettles,  10  “  great  hempen  baskets,”  many 
’P®"  ^tear  skins,  deer  skins,  &c.  Of  this  chaige  Foxon  said  Uncos  was  not  guilty, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  Nbioequa's  proceedings  in  it ;  that  at  the  time  of 

’  [September]  Uncos,  with  his  chief  counsellors,  was  at  New  Haven  with  the 
6®“' ■omnii.'jsioners  of  the  United  Colonies;  and  that  JVbwequa  had  at  the  same 
robbed  some  of  Uncos' s  own  people. 

boiiP'  J,  gjgQ  ufgcd  fiy  Jf'inthrop,  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  cora- 
|iissioners  in  September,  1G47,  this  same  Mnoequa  had  been  with  40  or  50  men 
Island,  where  he  had  broken  up  acanoe  belonging  to  him,  and  greatly 
a.  ‘^%rined  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  JVowequcc 
alli  Jpxt  “liovcred  against  tlie  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40 
dry  50  of  his  men,  many  of  them  armed  with  gunns,  to  the  afirightment  not 
tb^ioly  of  the  Indians  on  the  shore  (soe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
to  the  English  houses)  but  divers  of  the  English  themselues.” 

Tills  chief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  ui  a  later  part  of  the  records  (Hazard,  ii.  413) 
tlie  FrMaehiciii'ooc/.  He  was  fined,  with  seven  others,  ten  fethom  of  wampum  for  ffoin^  to  fio-hi 
Pocomptuck  Indians  with  Uncaa,  in  the  summer  of  1659.  “ 
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These  charges  being  admitted  by  Foxon,  the  commissioners  “  ordered  fJiat 
Vncua  from  them  be  fiilly  informed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  coni  iuuc 
his  l)rotiier  in  a  righteous  and  peaceable  frame  for  the  future  vnderstandiiigo. 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  liano 
been  wronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  leaue  him,  that  the  Narragt  n- 
sett  and  others  may  requere  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  can.” 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  nioro  or 
less  connected  with  oiu-  subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  puss 
under  review. 


Lrist  year,  Thomas  Stanton  haA  been  ordered  “to  get  an  account  of  the  niim- 
her  and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narragansets,  Niiuuick.f, 
or  Mohegan  Indians,  &c. ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Pequot  war,  nrf 
justly  tributaries  to  the  English  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  tiih 
last  year.”  Stanton  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  iilso 
Uncas  and  several  of  his  men,  JVequash  Cook  and  some  of  “  jVrnrw/crff/l’s”  lueii, 

“  Robert,  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  ffinthrop,  and  some  with  him, 
and  some  Pequots  living  on  Long  Island.”  They  at  this  time  delivered  dll] 
fathom  of  wampum.  Of  this  Uncas  brought  79,  MnigreVs  men  91,  &c. 

“This  wampum  being  laid  down,  tineas  and  others  of  the  Pef|i]oi< 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  am! 
whether  the  children  to  be  bom  hereafter  were  to  pay  it”  They  were 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  fi'om  the  Pequots  since  KS."*, 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  English.  “  Wlicrefore  tin' 
commissioners  might  have  required  both  account  and  pajnnent,  as  of  a  just  I 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  be  thankfully  accepted,  to  roniil 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650,  when  Thomas  Stanton's  emjiloyineDt  |j 
and  salary  began.”  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  years  niorc,  and 
that  children  hereafter  bora  should  be  exempt  Hitherto  aft  male  childreii 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  the  life  of  Oimm- 
quin,  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  for  this  place,  to  which  it  iiiore 
properly  belongs.  ^ 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  jj|j’ 
that  a  war  broke  out  between  Uncas  and  the  old  sachem  before  named,  li  ijj, 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narragansets,- 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  them,  were  not  often 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  Uncas  was  favored  by  the  Englixli,^ 
and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohegaiis,  froin 
whom  they  were  still  farther  removed.  Of  the  Vise,  progress  and  terjiiinatioii 
of  then- war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmufe  belonging  to  Jfasamfria, 
the  reader  may  gather  the  most  important  facts  from  some  documents,^  4 


we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 


“  Mkrcurius  de  O-tjABACoNK,  or  8  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  PnW 
and  the  Mohegin  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  OualjaconL 
21,  3d  mo,  1661. 

“  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncas'  son,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set  iipcii 
the  Indifms  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away  nix  pr'e- 
oiiers;  among  which  were  one  squaw'  and  her  two  children,  whom  wlicufe 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncas  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  sin 
wottld  go  home  and  bring  him  £25  in  peag,  tw'o  guns  and  two  Wanketii, 
the  release  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  lidu? 
retained  by  the  sagamore  of  Weshakeim,  in  hopes  that  their  league  >viib  ib*  : 
English  will  free  th^em,  ^ 

“  At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuff  and  money,  to  the  vain' 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uncas  received  noti^  of  the  displeasuiR  ol’tiK 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worshipful  Mr.  Winihrop,  he  infiolen'^ 
toughed  them  to  scorn,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  lie  W 
begun,  and  assay  who  dares  to  controll  him.  Moreover,  four  clays  sin« 
there  came  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaining,  whom 


*  In  manuscript,  and  never  before  published. 
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threatens,  the  one  of  them  to  kill,  and  the  other  to  sell  away  as  a  slave,  and 
still  threatens  to  continue  his  war  against  them,  notwithstanding  any  prohibi¬ 
tion  whatsoever ;  whose  very  threats  are  so  terrible,  that  our  Indians  dare  not 
wander  far  from  the  towns  about  the  Indians  for  fear  of  surprise. 

From  the  relation  of 

Pambassua, 
and  testimony  of 

Wasamagin, 

QuAQUeqUUNSET, 

and  others.” 

From  this  narrative  it  is  veiy  plain  that  Uncos  cared  very  little  for  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  English :  it  is  plain,  also,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  from  dealing  as  severely  with  him  as  with  the  Narragansets,  his 
neighboi-s.  They  must  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
■  fighting  their  battles  when  called  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
‘  grossest  insults  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  often  moved  so  slow, 
that  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  English  were  very,  peculiarly  sit¬ 
uated — upon  the  very  margin  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  inclosed  but  on  one 
^  side  by  Indians,  whose  chief  business  was  war*.  They  had,  destroyed  the 
f  Petjuots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  they  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
still  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
V  gratify  it;  therefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  possi- 
-  hly  be  kept  on  their  side,  the  English  considered  themselves  in  safety.  They 
had  made  many  missteps  in  then*  proceedings  with  the  Indians,  owing  sorne- 
a  times  to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  another,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknotvn  region  and  settle  among  wild  men,  that  they  would 
fe  get  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
here,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  “  wrongs  of  the  Indians.”  They  seem 
[il  the  more  necessary  m  this  place ;  for,  in  the  biogi-aphy  of  Uncas,  there  is  as 
nnicli,  perhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  the  English,  as  in  any  other 
If;  article  of  Indian  histoi*y. 

1(5  The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
iliiii!  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who,  on  the  1  June,  reported, 
jjf  That  letters  should  be  sent  to  Uncas,  signifying  how  sensible  the  court  was 
tjl  of  the  injuries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Q,uaba- 
ps  conk,  who  lived  under  their  sagamore,  JFassamagin,  as  set  forth  in  the 
narrative.  That,  therefore,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  captives  and 
make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to  forbear  for  time  to 
Income  all  such  unlawful  acts.  That,  if  fFassamagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
^jUBhould  do  him  or  his  subjects  any  wrong,  the  English  would,  qpon  due 
proof,  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncas  be  given  to  under- 
jji'  ^tand  and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  him  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
^,|iH%ht  be  put  to  in  the  service.  “  That  for  the  encouragement  and  safety  of 
sayd  Wassamagin  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  Willard 
oi"  fom*  armed  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
njjjW  j)owder,  bulletts  and  match  sent  from  Lancaster  to  Quabaconk  vnto  the 
^i^^yd  Wassamagin,  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  then*  mus¬ 
kets,  so  often,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  major  shall  direct,  to  terrific  the 
f^'assa:magin,  and  so  to  return  home  again.”  To  inform  Wassama- 
subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
f In  aclinowledgmeiit  of  tlieir  regard,  if  tliey  would  permit  them  to  have  the 
''i'Pth  es  to  be  recovered  from  Uncas,  to  bring  them  up  in  a  proper  manner, 
.^jjAliat  dicy  might  be  serviceable  to  their  friends,  &c.  Also,  “aduice  and  re- 
quire  Wassanutgin  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefull  of  iniuring  or  any  ways 
^prouokingof  f  neas,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeasure 
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therein,  aud  incurr  due  punishment  for  the  same.”  That  if  Uncos  committed 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c.*  Thus  ff  assamegin 
■was  as  much  threatened  as  Uncos. 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  business  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

“  Vpon  complaint  made  to  the  comissionars  of  the  Mas^chusetts  agjiinst 
Vnkas,  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

“  Vn<^,  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generall 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  ini^ading  of  Wosamequin  and  the 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  wboe  are  and  louge  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spoyling  theire  goods  to  the  vallue  of 
331b.  as  they  allege.”  ‘  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  tliough  some  time 
since  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&c.  And  to  all  he  had  retunied  no  answer ;  “  which,”  continues  the  letter, 
“seenies  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers.  We  cannot  hut 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  witness  against  it.”  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  relum  the  captives,  &.c.  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations ;  and  if  he 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  Slassachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  right  themselves. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend,  a  letter  from  Uncos  was  received,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Captain  Mason,  which  was  as  foUo'Ws : — 

“  Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  fronr  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in  my 
last  to  Vneas,  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Wesame<piai,f  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  said 
Vneas  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quahauk,  killing  some  and 
tfddng  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uncos,  not  aboue  20  dale? 
befora  these  presents,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major  John  .Mason,  in  full 
scope  of  the  said  warr^t,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  retiiru 
the  captiues,  and  £33  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  uery  grieuous :  professing  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  that  tliey  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts  ;  and  further 
said  that  they  were  none  of  Wesarnequim's  men,  but  belonging  to  Onopeqiiin,  his 
deadly  enemie,  wboe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  cousin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person ;  and  yett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  JVesamcquin,\^£]  son  j;  and  diuers  of  his  men  had  fought  against  him 
diuers  times.  This  he  desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the  | 
,  comissiouers.  i 

“  .Mexcaider  aUis  Wamswtia,  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  being  now  att  PI jiiioutli, 
hee  challenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him  ;  and  further  said  that  lire  p 
did  warr  against  Vneas  this  summer  on  that  account  § 

Signed  by 

John  Mason.” 


*  Here  end  oar  MSS.  relating  to  this  aflair. 

t  By  this  it  would  seem  that  Masscuoil  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nipmucts. 
He  had,  probably,  given  up  Pokanoket  to  his  sons. 

i  There  can  semve  be  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  AUxasnUr,  and  that  the  next  paragrapli 
confirms  it ;  hence  Masscuoil  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  staled.  Aud  ihe 
^ve  letter  of  Maton  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissioner*  were 
in  session. 

V  always  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nibmucks  belonged.  Ihg" 

It  dliams  says,  in  1668,  “That  all  the  Neepmacks  were  unquestionably  subject  to  the  Na»’ 
higonset  sachems,  and,  in  a  sj^ial  manner,  to  M^ksah,  the  son  of  Catmoumeus,  niiti  !»>'’ 
husband  to  this  old  Squaso- Sachem,  now  only  survivnig.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  uf 
It,"  &,c.  MS.  Utter.  See  life  Massasoit,  b.  ii.  ck  u. 

At  one  lime,  KiUshamakin  claimed  some  of  tbe  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  lo«l 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pvnehtm  said  they  would  not  own  him  s 
a  sachem  any  longer  “  than  the  sun  shined  upon  him.”  Had  they  belonged  to  him, 
rhnselts  must  have  owned  them,  which  would  have  inroived  them  in  mncti  difficulty  in  1^1®) 
by  rcasou  of  several  raurdere  araong  them. 
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The  particulais  of  the  issue  of  tliese  troubles  were  not  recorded,  and  the 
presumption  is,  that  Uncos  complied  with  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  old,  peaceable  Ousan/teguin,  being  unwUling  to  get  into  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  avenging  his  wrongs.  His  son,  WamsvMa,  as 
M'ill  be  seen,  about  this  time  found  lumself  involved  in  difficulties  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  from  continuing  the  war  against  Uncos, 
had  he  been  otherwise  disposed- 


CHAPTER  XL 

Of  the  Pequot  nation — Geography  of  their  country — Sassacus,  their  first  chief,  known 
to  ike  English — Tassaquanott — War — The  cause  of  it — We^uash — Canonicus  and 
Mianiunnomoh  accused  of  harboring  fugitive  Pequots — Sassamon — Mononotto — 
Otash — Cassassinnamon. 

“  But  since  I’ve  mentioned  Sassaeus^  great  name, 

That  day  so  much  a  terror  .where  it  came  ; 

Let  me,  in  ptosecntion  of  my  story, 

Say  something  of  his  pride  kingdom’s  glory.” — Wolcott. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Hubbard,*  that  the  Pequots,  f  “  being  a  more  fierce,  cruel, 
and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors.”  The  time  of 
their  emigration  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  “  stand  in  awe, 
though  fewer  in  number  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
tliein.”  1 

Their  country,  according  to  jVIr.  Gookin,§  “the  English  of  Connecticut 
jurisdiction,  doth  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  part,  possess.”  Their  dominion, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  “  over  divers 
petty  sagamores ;  as  over  part  of  Long  Island,  over  the  Mohegans,  and  over 
the  sagamores  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  Haven,]  yea,  over  all  the  people  that 
dwelt  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  of  the  most  southerly  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Quintffiaag.”  The  principal  seat  of  tlie 
sagamores  was  neai*  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River,  now  called  the  Thames, 
where  New  London  stands.  “These  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
former  tiin^,  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war.”  ||  The  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  English,  was 

Sassacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  fruitful  letters  of  the  Reverend  Roger  Williams,  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  of  Puppompoges,  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Mohegan.  Although  Sassacus's  principal  residence  was  upon  the 
Thames,  yet,  in  his  highest  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  26 
sachems,  and  his  dominions  were  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Hudson’s  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast.  Long  Island  was  also  under  him,  and  his 
authority  was  undisputed  far  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  Sasscu:us,  named  Tassaquanott,  survived  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  complained  of  by  Uncos  in  1647,  for  giving  his  countrymeu 
“  crooked  counsell  ”  about  a  present  of  wampum,  which  he  had  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  English  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  Uncos,  the  Pequots  had  presented  him  with  100  fathom  of  wampum, If 
which,  when  Tassaquanott  knew,  he  disapproved  of  it,  pohticly  urging,  that 
if  the  English  w^ere  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  mattered  not 
much  about  Uncos. 


*  Narrative,  i.  116. 

1  We  believe  Uiis  name  metuit  Gray  foxes,  bemee  Gray-fox  Indians,  or  Pequots. 
t  Hist.  New  England,  33. 

5  See  his  CoUections  in  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  L  147.  ||  Ibid, 

f  Hasard,  Hist.  Col.  ii.  90. 
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We  ai-e  informed,*  that  Connecticut  was  claimed  by  right  of  conquest  at 
one  time  by  the  first  white  settlers,  who  found  much  of  it  cultivated  and  set¬ 
tled  by  its  Indian  inhabitants,  although  they  endeavored  that  it  should  be 
understood  otherwise.  The  numbers  of  the  natives  in  that  region  were 
“  thousands,  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  Conncctkote,  Qtdnnipiog,  and  Sassa- 
ctTs.”  Connedicok  was  “  emperor,”  or  chief  of  chiefs,  an  elevation  in  which 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  according  to  theii*  tra¬ 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pc- 
quots,  Roger  Williams  wrote  to  Governor  Winihrop  of  Massachusetts,  giving 
him  important  directions  how  they  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  wluit 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  following  rude  draft  of  their  counti^ : — 


O  a  fort  of  the  Niantaquitf  men,  confederate  with  the  Pequts. 
Mohiganic  River. 


O  Weinshauks,  where  swamp  |  | 

Sasacous,  the  chief  sachim,  is. 

Mis-  O  tick,  where  is  Mamoho,^  another  chief  sachim. 

River.  ^ 

Nayan-  O  taqnrt,!  where  is  W^Ueammtk  ana  our  frie 


In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Williams  urges  the  necessity  of  employing  faithful 
guides  for  the  English  forces  ;  “as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [to]  be  ttiken  along 
to  direct,  especially  two  Pequts;  viz.  Wequask,  [whose  name  signified  a  swan,] 
and  Wuttackquiackommin,  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  lived 
tliese  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  Icnow  every  pass  and 
passage  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses.” 

In  1634,  as  has  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Captain  Stone  was 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River, 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  killing  Stone,  the  English  demanded  tJic 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  Sassaevs  was  involved  in  troubles  with  the  Nur- 
ragansets  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirely  to  slight  tJie 
demand  of  the  English  ;  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  6  November,  with  offers  of  peace,  which,  after  considerable  deliiiera- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  hut  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inform  Sassacus,  tliat  he  must  send  persons  of  greutcr 
quality,  and  then  the  English  would  treat  wjth  him.  “  He  brought,”  says 
Winthrop,  “  twp  bundles  of  sticks,  whereby  he  signified  bow  man*  beaver  and 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  for  that  end,  and  great  store  of  w^amponipciige, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  description.)”  He  had  a  small  present  with  Imn, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  “a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value.” 

The  treaty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  tlie  Pcciuots  and 
English,  stipulated  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  should  bo  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  hv  tiie 
ambassadors  of  Sassacus,  who  further  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  Bachciu 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committed,  was  dead,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  bad  uIko 
Jed  of  the  small-pox.  This,  together  with  the  facts  given  in  concerning  tlie 
death  ot  tdone,  mchned  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogether  •  and, 
but  for  what  happened  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that  the  historians  of  Uiat 


*  But  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  for  it  rests  upon  ibe  authority  of  Peters 


Same  ieUtr. 
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period  would  have  relied  more  upon  the  Pequots’  own  account  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  rumor.  Such  are  the  events  of  time — a  cii-cumstance  may  change  the 
fate,  nay,  the  character  of  a  nation,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  !  But 

“  O  Time !  the  beauiifier  of  the  dead  ! 

Adorner  of  ilie  ruin  — comforter, 

And  only  healer,  when  the  heart  hath  bled ! 

Time,  the  corr.,'cler  where  our  judgments  err.” 

In  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  the  Pequot  ambassadors  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  had  been  concerned  in  Stomps  death,  “  were  worthy  of 
death,  they  would  move  their  sachem  to  deliver  them  ”  to  the  English,  but  that 
as  to  themselves,  they  had  uo  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  the  justness 
of  their  act  without  qualification.  Stone,  they  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  their  men,  and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and,  in  that 
situation,  obliged  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
far  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  while  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indians,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indians, 
who,  when  they  found  the  EngUshtjien  asleep  on  the  foUoAving  night,  fell  upon 
tliem  and  massacred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Indians,  no  blame  coukl  be  attached  to  them  for 
tliis  act ;  two  of  their  coimtiyrnen  were*in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people, 
who,  firom  every  appeai*ance,  were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  with  them,  provided  they  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
i,ir  send  for  them;  “toyeldup  Connecticut;”  to' give  400  fathom  of  wampom, 
1^1  and  40  beaver  and  30  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  English  should  immediately 
jjjj  send  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  them. 

)g\  The  names  of  these  ambassadors  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  the  treaty 
»nj  witli  the  mark  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  2  or  300  Narragausets  were  discovered  at  Neponset, 

•  a,  who  had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambassadors.  This 
discovery  being  made  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  English  met  them 
at  Roxburj^  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  them.  For 
“S  the  furtherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  English  to  present  them 
1 2  with  a  portion  of  the  warnpom  which  they  Avere  to  give  to  them  ;  but  not  as  • 
^ coming  from  them,  because  they  disdained  to  purchase  peace  of  that  nation. 
W  The  Narragansets  readily  conceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  English,  all  parties 
^  ”  retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  sooii  grew  again  into  antipathy  ;  it  having  been  reported  that  Stone 
and  those  with  him  were  treacherously  surprised  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
gone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  friendly  manner  to  tr^e ;  and  seeing  Captain 
Stone  asleep  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  him,  and  the  other  men  one  after  the  other, 
W'  excepr  Captain  Norton,  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him  ;  he  being  a  resolute  man, 
Wf'*"  defended  himself  for  some  time  in  the  cook-room,  but  at  length,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  took  fire  and 
Wtl®'' exploded,  by  Avhich  he  was  so  seriously  injured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
,  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthvrith  despatched  by  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
tbef'il^^accordiiig  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
dtieS'’^circuinstuuces  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  July,  1636,  as 
sattcsl^  Mr.  John  Oldham  was  on  his  passage  passing  near  Manisses,  that  is,  Block 
4atti'®Island,  in  a  small  pinnace,  14  Narraganset  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  and 
jBd^'made  his  crew  prisoners,  which  consisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Narraganset 
jnt  wt^lndiaus.  The  same  day,  as  John  Gallop  was  on  his  passage  from  Coimecticut, 
acoBt«%i  a  bark  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
jltogeti®seeing  a  vessel  in  possession  of  Indians,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  im- 
jijtoiiM^'tnediately  knew  her  to  be  Captain  Oldhands.  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
^,^ceived  uo  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore 
"^full  of  men  and  goods.  As  Gallop  neared  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slipped 
»  ^tier  fasteniug,  and  the  Avind  being  OS'  the  land  drifted  her  towards  Narragan- 
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set.  Notwitlistanding  some  of  the  Intlians  were  armed  with  guns  and  sw  ords, 
GalloVy  being  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  runnhig  them  dow’n  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  made  all  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  ve^el  on  the  quarter 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  dieir  fright  six  Indians  jumped 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  numbers  to  GaUop's  crew',  w'hich  consisted  of  two  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  tliem  was  thought  too  liazardous ;  Gallop  therefore 
stood  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lash  his  anchor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  he  came  down 
upon  tl'ie  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  fluke  of 
the  anclior  through  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  floated 
along  togetlier.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  tlie  fight,  but  kept  in  the  hold  of  the  pinnace.  Gallop  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  'execution,  and  meantime  the  vessels  got  loose 
from  one  anotlier,  and  Gallop  stood  off  again  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  lie 
was  clear  of  tliem,  foui*  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard,  and  were  also 
drowned.  Gallop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  remaining 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  came  up  and 
submitted,  whom  they  also  bound,  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  this  last  j 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  Of  the  14  now  remained,  who  had  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfully  defended  themselves 
with  their  swords  against  their  enemy.  Captain  Oldham  was  found  dead  in 
the  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirely  cold, 
it  was  evident  tliat  he  had  been  killed  about  tlie  time  his  pinnace  w'as  discov¬ 
ered  by  Gallop. 

From  the  condition  in  which  Oldham’s  body  was  found,  it  was  quite  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  affi-ay,  or  been  murdered  deliberately ;  iiiit  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  former  was  tlie  fact,  because  it  was  uncommon  for 
the  Indians  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  Oldham’s  body 
was  shockingly  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldham  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  ciy  of  vengeance  was  up,  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
for.  The  mm-der  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Manisses,  but  Ma- 
nisses  was  under  the  Nan-agansets  ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Narra-  ^ 
gansets  had  connived  his  death  because  he  was  cai'rying  into  eflect  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English.  * 

The  two  boys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured,  and  wen;  * 

immediately  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  amved  the  30th  of  the  <'1 

same  month.  As  soon  as  ARantunnomoh  heal'd  of  the  affair  of  Captain  Oldham, 
he  ordered  Nimgret  to  send  for  the  boys  and  goods  to  Block  Island.  The  ^ 
boys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  JVtUiams,  and  the  goods  he  held  subjeet  f® 
to  the  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  26  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  Oldham’s  pinnace 
when  she  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Canonicus  to  Governor  Vane.  They 
brought  a  letter  from  Roger  V’Uliams,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  whole  - 

affair,  and  some  circumstances  led  the  English  to  believe  these  me-ssciigen  ^  a 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Oldham;  but  we  know  not  if  any  tiling  further  i 
were  ever  done  about  it  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  that  Mian-  iO; 
tunnomoh  hatl  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  “to  take  revenge,  &c.”  % 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  govenwr  : 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  fortliwith  declared  war  against  the  Indiaw  j 
of  Manisses.  Accordingly  90  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  comniowl  ; 
of  Captain  John  Endecok,  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  UnderkM  ! 
and  jiTalhaniel  Turner  were  captains,  and  Jenyson  and  Davenport  ensi;.n» 
Endecott’s  instructions  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  biitw  n, 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  three 
pinnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  September,  1636. 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  get  near  jjy 
them.  At  Pequot  liarbor,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  (luautity  of  com  \ 
belonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  Ilow'ever,  tl» 
Narragansets  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  the  expcdilioH' 

The  English  were  eatisfled  that  they  bad  hatred  the  munlerers  of  OhiAo*! 
which  occasioned  their  sailing  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  being  now  late  ifl  j 
season,  the  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring.  | 
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The  Pequots,  being  now  left  to  themselves,  commenced  depredations  wher¬ 
ever  they  dared  appeal*.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  five  men  fiom 
Saybrook  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  Butteifdd^  was  taken  and  killed ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  bears  his  name.  About  14  days  after, 
nvo  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort.  There  were 
six  of  the  whites,  mid  they  were  surrounded  by  2  or  300  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
but  two.  Thus  imboldeued  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredations  withm 
bowshot  of  Saybreok  fort,  killing  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  sundi'y 
others. 

On  the  21  Octobei*,  Miantimnomoh,  learing  for  the  safety  of  his  English  friends, 
came  to  Boston,  accompmiied  by  two  of  Canonicws's  sons,  anotlier  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  Kutshamakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  compaliy 
of  soldiere  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  PequotsNvithout  the  consent  of  the  other  *,  and  to 
jmt  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Tilley  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  bm*barous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
bark,  he  lauded  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  foi*t,  and  having  shot  at  some 
fu\vl,  the  report  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  spot.  They  took  him 
prisoner  at  fii*st,  and  then  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet.  He  lived  three  days  after 
his  hands  were  cut  off,  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  gamed 
him  the  reputation  of  being  “  a  stout  man  ”  among  his  tormentors.  These 
facts  were  rei)orted  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
Tilley  was  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  22  Febrirary,  Lieutenant  Gardner  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
fort,  and  were  di*awn  into  an  ambush,  where  foiu:  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difliculty. 

On  Ajjril  12,  six  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  Weathersfield.  They  at 
the  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  away  tw6  young  women. 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  Miantunnomok 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  bad 
sent  aw'ay  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  Miantunnomok,  with  the  intention 
of  fidling  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Mason,  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Uncos  and  a  large  body  of  his  ^yarriors,  who,  in  their  march  to 
'  Saybrook,  15  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
being  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
'  English  caused  him  to  be  tortured  ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  offj 
anti  set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fort.* 

Immediately  after  Captains  Mason  and  Underhill  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
forts  of  Sassacus.  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
tou  n  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May  ;  and  on  the  2Gth,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
k  anti  bt'gan  a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
t  fcm-  on  approaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe,  that  the  English  would 
dart'  to  attack  it.  AVheu  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  Avas 
situated.  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  them,  and, 
making  a  ludt,  sent  for  Uncas,  wlio  led  the  Mohegans,  and  WequasJi,  their  pilot, 
f  who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chief,]  and  urged  them  not  to  desett  him,  but  to 
p follow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
P  English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  they  themselves 
would  fight.  Mason  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 


^  Journal,  and  Mason’s  Hist.  Pcquol  War. — Dr.  Mather’s  account  of  this  affair 

jj.  has  been  given  in  the  life  of  Uncas. 

it  ^  same,  it  is  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waq^^ash  Cook  ;  •'  which  Wequash  (says  Dr. 
IH’/.  M>Uh^,-)  wns  by  birth  a  sachem  of  that  place  [wlwa-e  Sassacus  lived],  but  upon  some  disgust 
jsJreceived,  lit?  went  from  the  Pequots  to  the  Niuragaiisets,.aud  became  a  chief  captain  under 
— Ilelalio7t,  71. 
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would  fight  or  not.  Notwithstanding  their  boastings,  they  could  not  overconifi 
the  terror  which  the  name  of  Sassacus  had  inspired  hi  them,  arid  they  kcjjt  at 
a  safe  distance  until  the  fight  was  over ;  but  assisted  considerably  in  rcjpelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  fort ; — for  their  w'mTiors,  on 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
fought  the  conftderates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
led  by  Mason,  and  the  other  by  Underhill.  The  Indians  were  all  within  their 
fort,  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet  very  few  loiew  the  cause  of  the 
alai-m,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe.  The  fort  had  two  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
^fVanux!  WanuxU^*  was  the  cry  of  Sassacus' s  men',  and  such  was  their 
surprise,  that  tliey  made  veiy  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  then-  owh 
missile  weapons,  they  could  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  English 
rapiers.  They  were  pursued  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  slaughtered  in 
every  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  length  fire  w'as  set  in  tlio 
mats  tiiat  covered  the  wigwams,  which  furiously  spread  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  together  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  w'ere  shot  down  liy  those 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  600  persons  were  supposed  to  have  jierisli- 
ed  ill  this  fight ;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre,  f  There  were  init  nvo 
English  killed,  and  but  one  of  those  by  the  enemy,  and  about  20  woundeil. 
Sassacus  himself  was  in  another  fort;' and,  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of 
the  English,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  others,  fled  to  the 
Mohawks,  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  English. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  “  Yamoyden,”  alludes  to  this  melan¬ 
choly  event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 


“  And  Sassacdus,  now  no  more, 

Lord  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  fled ; 

And  all  the  chiefs,  his  boast  before, 
Were  mingled  with  the  unhonored  dead. 
Sannap  and  Sagamore  were  slain, 


On  Mystic’s  banks,  in  one  red  night: 
The  once  far-dreaded  king  in  vain 
Sought  safety  in  inglorious  flight ; 
Anct  reft  of  all  bis  regal  pride. 

By  the  fierce  Maqua's  hand  he  died.” 


One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  tlie  pen  of  Hubbard,  in  his 
account  of  this  war ;  which,  together  with  the  fact  be  records,  forms  ti  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  from  it,  but  jiistict' 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

The  Nan-agansets  had  surrounded  “ some  hundreds”  of  the  Pequots,  tuid 
kept  them  until  some  of  Captain  Stoughton's  soldiers  “  made  an  ea.sy  con- 
quest  of  them.”  “  The  men  among  them  to  tlie  number  of  30,  were  presently 
turned  into  Charon's  ferry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Skijiper  Gallop,  who 
dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor !  ” 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  uiitl, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  imder  the  silent 
waves !  Whereabouts  they  were  captured,  or  “  without  ”  what  “ harbor”  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstnnce.s  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  borders  of  the  Nan-aganset  country, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  atljaceut  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  should  have 
been  enough  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  it, 
especially  the  historian !  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  pas.sage  to  their 
grave,  they  did  not  go  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  boat  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalling  his  reader’s  mind  that  they  huJ 
been  sent  to  that  abode. 


^  Allen's  History  of  the  Pequol  War.  It  signified.  En;'lU:.j,ien Engluhntenl  In 
history,  it  is  written  Owanu.r  Alien  merely  copied  froia  Mcuon,  with  a  few  such  variations. 

I  "It  was  supposed,"  says  iMatlier.  “  that  no  lesa  !•' 'sn  300 or  600  Pcquot  souls  were  broiiglil 
down  to  hell  that  day.”  lielation,  47.  We  in  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  the  doctor  only 
moant  dent  It. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  at  Mistick,  there  were  great  numbers 
of  Pequots  in  the  country,  who  were  hunted  from  swamp  to  swamp,  and  their 
numbers  thinned  continually,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  as 
a  nation. 

The  English,  under  Captain  Stoughto^  camp  into  Pequot  River  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  MLstick  fight,  and  assisted  in  tlie  work  of  their  extermina¬ 
tion.  After  his  arrival  in  the  enemy’s  country,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  as  follows:  “By  this  pinnace,  you  shall  receive  48  or  50 
women  and  children,  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be  helpful,  &c.  Concern- 
iiig  which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  largest 
that  I  saw  amongst  them,  to  tvhom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloathe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  sen^ant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else 
not.  There  is  a  little  squaw  that  steward  Cidacut  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath 
given  a  coate.  Lieut.  Davenport  also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
hath  tliree  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  Hi  He  desireth  her,  if  it 
w  ill  stand  with  your  good  liking.  Sosomon,  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  little 
squaw,  which  I  know  not. 

“  At  present,  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr.  Jjudlo,  Captain  Mason,  and  30  men  are  with 
us  in  Pequot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  against  Sassaeus,  and  another  great  sagamore,  Monoivattuck,  [Mononotto.] 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  how  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
Sassaciis  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  as 
dear  as  they  can.”  * 

Perlmiis  it  will  be  judged  that  Stoughton  was  looking  more  after  the  profit 
arising  from  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warriors  to  fight  with.  Indeed, 
Mason's  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit. 

Speaking  of  the  English  employed  in  this  expledition,  Wolcott  thus  im¬ 
mortalizes  them : — 

“  These  were  the  men,  this  was  the  little  band, 

That  durst  the  force  of  the  new  world  withstand. 

These  were  the  men  that  by  their  sw.ords  made  way 
For  peace  and  safety  in  America.” 

Vacant  Hours,  44. 

There  Avas  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  Uncos,  Canonicus, 
Miantunnomoh  and  JVinigret,  and  perhaps  other  chiefs,  to  screen  the  poor, 
denounced,  and  flying-  t*equots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  and  swords 
of  tlie  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
these  sachems’  harboring  them,  between  R.  Williams  and  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Massachusetts  had  requested  ML 
Williams  to  explain  to  tlie  chiefs  the  consequences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
they  did  not  strictly  observe  their  agreement  in  regard  to  the  fugitive  Pequots, 
Of  ash  \  carried  to  Mr.  Williams  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject.  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Olash  “  to  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  having  got 
Canounicus  and  Mianiunnomu,  with  their  council,  together,  I  acquainted  them 
faithfully  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  both  ^evances  and  threatenings ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr,  [Sir 
Henry]  Vane  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  places,  I 
show'cd  them  what  they  had  done.” 

These  chiefs  gave  Mr.  Williams  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
understood  Avhat  tliey  had  to  say,  be  would  be  sati^ified  with  their  conduct; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  could  relate  many  particulars 
wherein  the  JE}nglish  had  broken  their  promises"  since  the  war. 

In  regard  to  some  squaws  that  had  escaped  fi-om  the  English,  Canonicus 
said  he  had  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  carried  back  again,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  have 
the  country  searched  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  governor. 

Mianlunnomoh  said  he  had  never  heard  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  four  of  them  ; 


*  Manuscript  letter  of  Captain  Stoughton,  on  file  among  our  state  papers, 
t  Yotaash,  Mr.  Williams  writes  his  name. 
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which  beiiiff  broueht  to  him,  he  was  an^,  and  asked  those  who  brought  them 
why  they  did  not  carry  them  to  Mr.  WUliams,  that  he  might  convey  them  to 
the^EngUsh.  They  told  him  the  aquaws  were  lame,  and  could  not  go;  upon 
which  Miantunnomoh  sent  to  Mr.  to  come 

Hams  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  orfered 

who  said  he  Avas  busy  and  could  not ;  “as  indeed  he  was  (says  ffilhanis)  m  a 

strange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sachi^  S 

all  the  natives  round  about  the  country  were  feasted.  In  the  mean  time  the 

TSSXok  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  governor  should  think  he  wanted 
these  squaws,  for  he  did  not.  Mr.  mUiarns  told  bun  he  knew  of  his  sending 
for  one.  Of  this  charge  he  fairly  cleared  himself;  saying,  the  one  sent  for  was 
not  for  himself,  but  for  Smsamun*  who  was  lying  lame  at  h,s  house ;  that 
Sassamun  fell  in  therein  his  way  to  Pequt,  whither  he  had  been  serit  by  the 
governor  The  squaw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem’s  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
particular  friend  of  Mardunmmoh  during  his  lifetime  ;  tlierefore,  m  kindness 
to  his  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  her.  «  ,  , 

liloreover,  Miantunnomoh  said,  he  and  his  people  were  mie  to  the  English 
in  life  or  death,”  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  Okase  [Unkus]  and  his  IVIohiga- 
nencks  had  long  since  proved  false,  as  he  still  feared  they  would*  r  or,  he 
said,  they  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  “  Chenock  yuse  wdompati- 
mucks^”  tlmt  is,  “Did  ever  friends  deal  so  with  friends?’  Mr.  nilhams 
requiring  more  particular  explanation,  MRantunnomok  proceeded : 

“  My  brother,  Yotaash,  had  seized  upon  Puttaquppuunck,  (^uame,  and  20 
Pequots,  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night.  Then  they  sent  for  the  English,  andxdelivered  them  in 
tlie  moiTiing  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  200  ineii, 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  Puttagitpmi- 
unck,  whom  my  brotlier  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  liouses,  hut 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door.” 

Mr.  Williams  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
Manhinnomoh  answered,  “All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  Cutskamoquene,  desired  to  be  gone.”  Besides,  he  said,  “two  my  ineu, 


Mr.  Williams  told  the  sachems  “  they  received  Pequts  and  wampom  witliout 
Mr,  Governor’s  consent.  Cannounicus  replied,  that  although  he  and  Miantun- 
nomu  had  paid  many  hundi-ed  fathom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiera,  as  i\Ir. 
Governor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yard  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor, 
saith  Miantunnomits  did  I,  but  one  small  pi^nt  from  four  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  Pequts,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afhiid,  desired  to  put 
themselves  under  my  protection.” 

The  Pequt  war  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  extenninate  a  people  before  they  had  any  opportunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  -with  the  reason  of  otlicr 
usages  towards  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  is  a  great  cause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
great  ignorance  and  barbarism  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

Li  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,  it  is  mentioned  tliat 
“Mr.  John  Winthrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  those 
words ; — ‘  Whereas  I  had  the  land  of  Niantick  by  a  deed  of  gift  and  purelu^ 
from  the  sachem  [Sasspeus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wars,  I  desire  the  coinniis- 
sioners  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Probably  the  same  mentioned  afterwards.  He  nught  have  been  the  famous  John 
non,  or  his  brother  Rmeland. 

t  Perhaps  WaJigumacut,  or  Wahgimtaatt. 
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English  and  Indians,  according  to  tlie  equity  of  the  case.’  ”  Wintlirop  had  no 
writing  from  Sassacus,  and  full  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  but 
Fromatush,  JVamberqtiaske,  and  Antuppo  testified  some  time  after,  that  “  upon 
their  knowledge  before  the  wai's  were  against  the  Pequots,  Sassacus  then.’ 
sachem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  was 
resolved  to  give  his  country  to  tlie  governor’s  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  w'ho 
lived  then  at  Pattaquassat  alias  Connecticut  River’s  mouth,  and  'all  his  men 
declared  themselves  willing  therewitii.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Patta- 
quassets,  and  when  lie  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  grnnted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor’s  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  friend,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereafter.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  he  had  received  coats  fi-oni  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home.” 
This  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  English  said  they 
heard  them  say  so.  The  commissioners,  however,  set  aside  his  claim  with 
;  considerable  appearance  of  independence. 

Dr.  Dwight  thus  closes  his  poem  upon  the  desti'uction  of  the  Pequots 

I  "  Undaunted,  on  their  foes  thpy.fiercelv  flew  ; 

*  As  fierce  the  dusky  warriors  crowd  Ure  fi^ht  j 

II  Despair  inspires ;  to  combat’s  face  they  ^ue  5 

With  groans  and  shouts,  they  rage,  unknowing  flight, 
l_  And  riose  their  sullen  eyes,  in  shades  of  endless  night. 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  (ear 
That  steals,  impassioned,  o’er  a  nation’s  doom. 

<i  To  me,  each  twig  from  Adam’s  stock  is  near, 

jg  ’  And  sorrows  fall  upon  an  Indian’s  tomb.” 

And,  0  ye  chiefs  1  in  yonder  stany  home, 
il  Accept  Ine  humble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 

(i|-  Your  gallant  deeds,  in  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

Lg  By  Maro  sung,  or  Homer's  harp  sublime, 

“  Had  charmed  the  world’s  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  time.'' 

toil 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequetace  to  Sassacm^  was 
^l®\IosoNOTTO.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  “noted  Indian,”  whose  wife  and  children 
il't'x'll  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  “it  W'as  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
«li>!ion  that  two  English  maids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
SConnecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pity  and 
leftumanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
lyjtyas  in  special  recommended  to  the  care  of  Grov.  JVinthrop,  of  Massachusetts.” 
ifwMononolfo  fled  with  Sassacus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection^  with  several 
inifcore  chiefs.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sassacus  was,  but  escaped  from 
yiuiSiihem  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies.  He 
Pefl  j  thus  mentioned  by  Governor  Wolcott,  in  his  poem  upon  Winthrop’a  agen- 
lUflidiy,  &c. 

ujldl  “  Prince  Monmotto  sees  his  squadrons  fly. 

And  on  oqr  general  having  fitted  his  eye, 

Il  Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickening, 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string.”- 

ipfiirtK  ■ 

ejsoji  On  the  5  August,  1637,  Governor  Winthrop  makes  the  following  enti’y  in  his 
teeiilfoumal : — “Mr.  L^ow,  Mr.  Pincheon,  and  about  12  more,  came  by  land  from; 
itl)i»*3onnecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
estei®  ItMooM  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  being  fled  to  the 
oftteFlohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wampom  (being  to  the  value  of  £500)  were 
y  them  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  of  their  best  men.  Mononottoh  was  also 
jeDtiofi  iken,  but  escaped  wounded.  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequod? 
jtla«vhich  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brought  to  the  English ; 
jtitioiiii  J  that  now  tliere  had  been  slain  and  taken  between  8  and  900.’^ 
juifi  The  first  troubles  with  the  l^equots  have  already  been  noticed.r  It  was 
igtlietstoong  the  people  of  Mononotto,  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  of  a  Pequot 
ijjyto  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
^^lurder  of  a  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The  En^ish  had  injured  the 
'Radians  of  Block  Island  all  in  their  power.  Which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
1““*  ”jem,  and  they  next  undertook  to' make  spwl  Upon  them  in  their  own  country 
14 
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upon  Connecticut  River.  “As  tiicy  were  sailing  up  the  river,  says  Dr,  /, 
Mather^  many  of  the  Pequots  on  both  sides  of  the  river  cailetl  to  them,  desirous 
to  know  what  was  their  end  in  coming  thither.”  *  They  answered,  that  tlicy 
desired  to  speak  with  Sasaucus ;  being  told  that  Sassacus  had  gone  to  Lon^' 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  Monomtto  should  appear,  and  they  prcti'iidni 
he  was  trom  home  also.  However,  they  went  on  shore  and  demanded  the 
miirdorers  of  Captain  Stone,  and  were  told  that  if  tliey  would  wait  tiu'v  moiiIiI 
send  for  them,  and  that  Monomtto  w'ould  come  immediately.  But  ver}-  wiseh, 
the  Pefjuots,  in  tlie  mean  time,,  “transported  their  goods,  women  and  chililren 
to  another  place.”  f  One  of  diem  then  told  the  English  that  Momnotto  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  tliPiii. 
and  u  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishniau 
was  wounded.”  f 

The  name  of  Momnotto’s  wife  appears  to  have  been  Wincombo.-se,  She 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  Mononotto,  as  she  was  in-stnuneiitnl  in 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishmair,  as  disinterestedly  as  Pocahontas  saved  ilmi 
of  Captain  Smith.  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the  Pequots,  aad  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  lands.  Two 
of  die  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem’s  wigwam  and  ' 
demanded  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  slyly  absented  themselves,  ami 
Wincumhone,  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  for  the  Indians  wtu' 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  crowd  to  the  shore.  1 

Cassassinnamon  was  a  noted  Pequot  chief,  of  whom  we  have  some  account 
as  early  as  1659.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  limits  of  Soutlicnon, 
since  called  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  English  were  sent  to  settle 
the  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapauge.  “For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desired  some  I’o- 
quatucke  Indians  to  go  with  us.’’  Cassassinnamon  was  one  who  assisted. 
They,  told  the  English  that  “  Caahawasset  (die  governor  of  Wekapauge)  did 
charge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  side  of  a  little 
swamp,  near  the  east  end  of  the  fii-st  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitcli  domia  , 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  English]  that  Cashawasset  said  that  that  very  place  was 
Wekapauge ;  said  that  he  said  it  and  not  them ;  and  if  they  should  say  tlini 
Wekapauge  did  go  any  further,  Cashawasset  would  be  angry.”  Cashamtsti  ' 
after  this  had  confirmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  acres  of  land  in  tlw* 
Pequot  country,  with  the  provision  that  they  continued  subjects  of  MassarLii-  , 
si5tts,  and  should  “  not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  anj 
Ei^lish  man  or  men,  without  the  court’s  ajiprobation.” 

The  neck  of  land  called  Qidnicuntau^  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  hiii  ' 
Cassassinnamon  said  that  when  a  whale  was  some  time  before  cast  nsliore 
there,  no  one  disputed  Cashaicassef's  claim  to  it,  which,  it  is  believed,  .scttlii!  ' 
the  question:  Cashawasset rwa&  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Hamw 
Garrett.  § 

We  next  meet  with  Cassassinnamon  in  Philip’s  war,  in  which  he  comiiiaml- 
ed  a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  C^tain  Denison  in  his  sttrcc-ssliil 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canonchei.  || 

In  November,  1651,  Cassassinrum&n  and  eight  others  executed  a  son  of  u  ' 
agreement  “with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,”  afterward  called  Mew 
What  kind  of  agreement  it  was  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  snl>“n^ 

Casesv^mm.  Among,  the  other  nainea  vve  see  066oc^*dittW, 

alias  Daniel,  Cvichdmaqwiii  and  Mnhmajwdmham.  Casaassirmamm,  it  is  wnt 
signed  “in  his  own  behalf  and  tlie  behalf  of  the  rest  of  Natueeag  ludiaiMt"' 


*  Relation,  44.  f  Ibid, 

i  Ibid.  Captain  Lion  Gardener,  who,  had  some  men  in 
account.  See  life  of  Kntslmmoqidn,  alias  KuUluunakin. 

%  Several  manuscript  documents. 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

Of  the  Praying  or  Christian  Indians  in  JVeio  England — Difficult  to  Christianize 
them — Labors  of  John  Eliot — Waubas  the  first  Christian  sagamore — Indian  laws 
— Uiicas  protests  against  the  attempt  to  convert  his  people — Ninigret  refuses  to 
receive  missionaries — The  Indian  Bible — Piambouhoo — Speen — Pennahannit — 
Tlkapewillin — OoNAMOG — Ahatawasce  — Wattassacomponom — Hiacoomes 
— Miohqsoo — OccuM — Titoba. 

It  miist  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  all  experience  has  shown,  to  cause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
rejisouing  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act.  The  most  ignorajit 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  which  they  witness  are  produced 
in'  obvious  causes ;  but  tliere  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  natural  cause  for  them  at 
once.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
themselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  had  viewed  as 
proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  nuraculous. 
These  facts  have  been  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
:  cause  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  they  would  unfold  themselves  also ;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
agent  to  perform  but  nature  itself  When  tiie  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
■  reason,  or  the  light  of  science,  from  his  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
j  other  words,  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
“  extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
f  «ay,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  he  most  plain, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  oniy  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  wiu  ne 
!'  disclosed  of  a  like  chai-acter,  and  so  on,  ad  iiifinitum,  as  before. 

“Il  It  so  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
'“  minds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
>*111011  the  one  afready  possessed  by  them;  for  theh-  manner  of  traaismitting 
“’things  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
l^where  observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  false  should  be  handed  down 
“'from  their  aged  matrons  and  sires,  could  not  be  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
.hence,  that  the  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
ttfffiey  had  heard  from  day  to  day  from  their  youth  up,  from  those  who  could 
*  have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  tliem,  could  not  be  expected ;  and  there- 
Dffefore  no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  tbdt  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
®  bflievers  among  llie  Indians.  All  this,  aside  from  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the.  powwows,  conjurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  vaiiously  denominated,  whose 
ilPofficc  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  the  w'rath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
iiili^arms  and  unintelligible  mummery.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
Helves,  also,  the  important  affair  of  determining  the  happiness  each  was  to 
piteujoy  affer  death ;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to 
S(ll*a  place  of  perpetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greate.st  plenty  abounded,  and 
ffs>(;vcry  thing  that  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
^l%ny  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
iii*yu\v  in  gaining  credence 

iUft  Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indians. 
'’**rrhe  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  by  interpreters  must  have 
^  been  slow  iu  tlie  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  that  a  great  length 
iiave  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perform  their 
»(jice  witli  any  degree  of  accuracy;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  every 
JtiK'r,  and  ijearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever;  and  then,  the 
H'culiai-  ciistoin  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered;  their  long  delays  before 
hry  wonld  answer  to  imy  propo.sition  ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  con- 
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sider  the  natural  distrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  even 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  among  ^em.  When  any  ntu 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  the  first  questions  that  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionably  be,  What  are  the  real  motives  ot  tlii# 
new  people ?— Do  they  really  low  us,  as  they  pretend?— Do  they  really  love 
oue  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another  ?— Is  uot 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  tliem  to  subsist  by  ii.s 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions  ?— Does  it  not 
appear  that  these  strangers  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  even 
motive  wliich  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — Hence,  we  rciM  ai, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  so  slow 
progress  among  the  Indians. 

Nonvithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearly  all  the  royal  cliar- 
tors  and  patents  i^ued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Chrisiianizin<r  of 
the  bidians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here;  wlnro 
wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  he  found 
tv'illiiig  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  w'ork  which  presented  so 
many  difficulties.  Adventurers  w'ere  those,  generally,  who  emigrated  v\  itli  s 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  John  Eliot,  seeing  that  little  or  notliing  could  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  languaw,  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himsmf  to  their  service.  Accordingly  he 
hired  *  an  oldf  Indian,  named  .\c«dan,  J  to  live  in  his  family,  and  totearh 
him  his  language.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  “  a  few  months, ”§  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt ;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  AfbTuinfum,||  since  Newton,ir  of  his  intention.  IVith 
three  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  'JS  October,  1646.  Wanu-  I 
hon,**  whose  name  signified  “a  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 

Sachem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  their  wig- 
wains,  and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  large  apjinfiieuL 
where  a  great  number  of  tho  Dative?  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  dvis  ih  « 
doctrine.”  After  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandment.s  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  “of  the  dreadful  curse  of  God  that  would  fall  upon  all 
those  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jes^is  Christ  was,  vv  here  lie 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in 
flaming  fire.” 

After  about  an  hour  spent  in  tins  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  s4i 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one 
and  asked,  How  he  could  know  JkSus  Christ  f — Another,  ■  J^hethtr  EnfcHihsu* 
were  ever  so  ignorant  of  him  as  the  Indians  ? — A  third,  Whether  Jesus  Chni 
could  understand  prayers  in  Indian  J — Another,  Hoto  there  could  be  an  image  oj 
God,  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  % — ^Another,  ff  hdha, 
according  to  the  second  commandment,  the '  child  must  suffer,  though  he  be  pd 
for  the  sins  of  its  parents  ? — And  lastly,  Hoio  all  the  world  became  full  of  ptv^^ 
if  they  were  all  once  drowned  in  the  ffoodf 

The  second  meeting  was  upon  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  tlx 
Indians  again,  and  after  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  the  following 
lions. — How  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  kiund 
edge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  sinee  they  had  all  at  first  but  one  Father  P-htr  . 
other  desired  to  know,  How  it  came  to  pass  that  sea-teaier  was  salt  and  rita 
water  fresh'} — And  another.  That  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the  earth,  hovl 
happened  that  it  did  not  overfiow  itf  ■ 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  after,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same  month 

*  Neal,  Hist.  N.  Eng.  i.  222.  t  N.  Eng-.  Biog.  Dictionary,  art.  Eiiov 

t  P'  ante.  ^  Aetf/,  ITist.  N.  Eng.  i.  IM.  ,  . 

II  “  Near  Watertown  mill,  open  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five 
from  bis  own  house,  [in  Roxbury',]  where  lived  at  that  time  IVn^zn,  one  of  their  prinr!^ 
men,  and  some  Indians  with  him.”  Gootin,  (Hist.  Col.)  168. 

V  Nonnntuin,  or  Nnonatomen,  signified  a  place  of  rejokirng.  or  reioicing.  Neal,  i.  2b’  * 

**  Waubaii,  Magnolia,  ni.  196.  J  J  J  ^  , 

U  Day-breakiug  of  the  Gospel  iu  N.  Eng.,  in  Neal,  i.  22S. 
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but  was  not  so  well  attended.  The  poAvwows  and  saRhems  had  dissuaded 
some,  and  by  threats  deterred  others  from  meeting  upon  such  occasions. 
Still  there  were  considerable  numbers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Eliot,  and  in  a 
lew  days  after,  Pampas,  “a  wise  and  sage  Indian,”  and  two  others,  witli  some 
of  his  children,  came  to  the  English.  lie  desired  that  these  might  be  edu-* 
cuted  in  the  Christian  faith.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
‘•offend  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  the  English,  who 
upon  this  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  among  them.” 

Mr.  Eliot,  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  weU  to  have  understood,  that 
something  beside  preaching  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians ; 
and  that  was,  their  civilization  by  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
sayings  was,  Indians  must  he  civilized  as  weW  as,  t/’  not  in  order  to  their 
beifig,  Christianized.*  Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum 
was  not  carried  into  effect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regular 
settlement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
tile  cause  by  assembling  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
mode  of  living.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 
the  place  for  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 
jigired  to : — I.  If  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
live  shillings. — II.  If  any  unmanied  man  shall  lie  with  a  young  woman 
unniarriecl,  he  shall  pay  twenty  shillings. — ^III.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  be  severely  punished. — IV^.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another’s 
servant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wigwam,  and  plant 
for  himself,  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  other  wigwams. — V.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men’s  hair,  she 
.shall  pay  five  shillings. — VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  shillings. — ^VII.  All  men  that  wear  long  locks  shall  pay  five 
shillings. — VIII.  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
live  shillings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praymg  Indians  was  established 
at  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  several  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  tliroughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset.f  Of  these,  Mr. 
Eliot  visited  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pas- 
,  sage  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  ffinslow  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  hardsliips  he  undenvent  m  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  “  I 
have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  thu-d  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
i  sixth,  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  puU  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  agam,  and  so  continue.  But  God  steps  in  and  helps.”]; 

The  chiefs  and  powwows  would  not  have  suffered  even  so  much  gi-ound 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
ii.sh  power.  “Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,”  says  the  very  good  historian, 
I  .Mr.  .Veal,  “for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  cixiWze  Wbarous  nations,  ’tis  much 
more  so  to  make  them  Christians:  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneration  for 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupera- 
lile  withdut  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God.” 
jj  “  The  Motdiegin  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court’s  obliging 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  Uncos,  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Hartford 
to  protest  against  it.  Cutshamoquin,  another  sachem,  came  to  the  Indian 
;  lectui'c,  and  ojienly  protested  against  their  building  a  town,  telling  the  Eng- 
'g  fish,  that  all  the  sachems  in  the  country  were  against  it  He  was  so  honest 
us  to  tell  Mr.  Eliot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerly  they  did ;  which  was  m  part  true,  for 
whereas  before  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal ;  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  that  Cutshamoquin  had  laid 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Mr.  Eliot  what  they  had 

_ 

m  -  — 

gt  Htdehinson,  Hist.  Mass.  i.  163.  t  Need,  L  226—230.  1  Magnolia,  iii.  196. 

,(1  %  This  word,  when  applied  to  Uve  education  of  the  Inihaas  among  themselves,  Is  to  be  un¬ 

derstood  in  an  opposite  sense  from  its  common  acceptation :  thus,  to  instruct  in  superstitions 
(  and  idolatry,  is  wnat  is  not  meant  by  education  among  us. 
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done  for  their  sachem  the  two  last  years,  leaving  him  to  judge  whether  thm 
prince  had  any  reason  to  complain.”  They  said  they  had  giv^en  Imn  ,6 
bushels  of  corn  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another;  that  in  hunting  for  him  two 
days,  they  had  killed  him  15  deers;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land; 
nmde  hiin  a  great  wig%vam;  “made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ;  ”  mid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3, 10s.  “  One  of  them  gave  Jiin, 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  pounds,  be.sides  many  days  works  in  planting  coni 
altogether;  yea,  they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  govem 
them  justly  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  svvelhng  with  mdigiiation, 
at  this  unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  back  upon  the  com¬ 
pany  and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  licttcr 
consideration,  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after.  ’ 

Mr.  Experience  Mayhew  met  with  similai-  occurrences  many  years  after. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narragansets,  he  sent  for  JVinigret,  tlie  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  go 
and  make  the  English  good  first ;  and  observed,  fiu*tlier,  that  some  of  the 
English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship; 
so  that  if  his  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of.  JVinigret  fnither  added,  that  Mr.  Mayhew  might 
try  his  skill  first  witli  die  Pequots  and  Mohegans,  and  if  they  suhmitted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  people  might,  but  they  would  not  ho 
the  first.*  ,  ^ 

Li  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Eliot  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indiiii),t 
also  Baxter’s  Call,  Mr.  Shepkerd^s  Sinceke  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Re¬ 
liever,  I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammai-,  Psalter,  Primers, 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  of  Piety,  &c.  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  friend,  Dr.  C.  Mather,  says  of 
Eliofs  Bible.  “This  Bible,”  he  says,  “was  printed  here  at  our  Cuuibridge; 
and  it  is  die  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  world.”  j(  The  same  author  obseiwes,  that  “  the  whole, 
translation  was  writ  with  but  one  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  woiikl 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  Holland  If  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarch  ” 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  “  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  suflering 
produced .5— Is  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.? — Were  the  Indians  in  reality 
bettered  by  the  great  efforts  of  their  friends .?  ”  “  Mr.  Eliot,”  says  Dr.  Doug¬ 
lass,  “  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indhui.  It 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  Olw- 
sorum  kominum  negotia:  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  arc  not  20  families  subsisting,  and  scarce  any 
of  these  can  read.— Cm  boni!”** 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
exertions  of  Eliot,  Gookin,  Mayhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  operation, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  in  the  gi-eat  undertakiDg  of 
Christianizing  the  Indians.  Natick,  tlie  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1G74,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  persons.  Tlie  nuiiie 
JVatick  signified  a  place  of  hills.  Waban  was  the  chief  man  here,  “  who,” 
says  Mr.  Gookin,  “  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  jierson  of  gieiit 
pruden#*;  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him.” 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkapaog,  {“  which  takes  its  name  from  a  sjiring,  that  riselh 
out  of  red  earth,”)  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  familioH,  or 


*  Neal's  N.  England,  i.  257.  t  See  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  67,  ante. 

t  A/o£)rc’«  Life  Eliot,  144.  ^  Magnolia  h.  m.  191 .  ^  ||  Ibid. 

IT  Philemon  Holland  was  called  the  translator-general  o(  his  agej  he  wrote  several  of  W* 
translations  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  verses: 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book. 

Made  of  a  grey  goow  quill  j 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  il  took. 

And  a  pen  1  leave  it  still. 

Fullers  Worthies  of  England. 

**  Douglass,  Hist.  America,  i.  172,  note.  See  also  Halktl,  Hist.  Notes  248  &c. 
lass  wrote  about  1745.  '  ’ 
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about  60  persons.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  now  included  in 
Stoughton.  The  Indians  litre  removed  from  the  Neponset.  Hassanamesit 
is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  GO  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Mai'lborough,  contained  about 
50  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  'VVamesit,  since  included  in  Tewks- 
burj’-,  tlie  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Men-imack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  Hop- 
kinton,  signified  a  place  of  great  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventli  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
praying  towns.  These  were  among  thd  Nipmuks.  The  first  was  Manchage, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  GO  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  from  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkonmu,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Q,uan- 
tisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  ICO  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
die  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  included  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
taiucil  150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Wai-d,  also  contained  100  people.  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  persons.  Waeuntng  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
now  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  ]>eople  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookin,  om-  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  die  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  probability, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sineex’e  believers  in  Christianity. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  Philip’s 
war  began;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  that  war  ?  Tliat  event  not  only  shook  die  faith  of  th§  common  sort, 
but  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minis¬ 
ters  theiuselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christiaih  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  Philip’s  war,  in  1G77,  3Ir.  Gookin  enumerates  “seven 
places  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  ,^he  sabbath,  viz.  at 
Nouatum,  at  Pakernit,  or  Punkapog ;  at  Cowate,  alias  tbe  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford.” 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  be  says,  “  a  teachei-,  and  schools  for  the 
youth.”  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  fi’om  impiisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alainned  these  Indiatis,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the?  wai*,  in 
file  end  of  the  year  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
wjLs  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gookin  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
®  about  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 

■  and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifferent  to  religion,)  thei-e  were 

■  but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  wai-,  Mr.  Eliot 
could  claim  but  four  towns!  viz.  “Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chacliaubunkkakowok.” 

^  Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  to wms  in  Pliinouth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
..  account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  prayifig  Indians. 

H'auban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
'  of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Concord ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Eliot  began  Ins  labors,  he  resided  at  Nonantum,  since  Newton. 
"  At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  until  his 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Wauhan  was 
made  a  ruler  of  fifty,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  said  to  be  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  the 
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transgressors.  “  low,  you  big  constable,  <piick  you  catch  urn  Jeremiah^ Ofiscow, 
strong  you  hold  urn,  safe  you  bring  urn,  afore  me,  ahan,  justice  peace. 

A  young  justice  asked  fVauban  what  he  would  do  when  Indians  got  driii^ 
and  quarrelled ;  he  replied,  “  TVc  um  all  up,  and  whip  wrn  plaintiff,  and  uiiip 
umfendant,  and  whip  um  witness.” 

W e  liave  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  Jf  auban  S  death,  f  jbut  he  was 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  tlie  year  1676,  and,  we  jhink,  in  16/7.  l  or  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1675,  and  w'as  among  tlie 
sick  that  returned  in  May,  1676 ;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  tliat  ho  ivas 
one  that  recovered. 

PiamhouhouX'Vvas  the  next  man  to  Jf'auban,  and  the  next  after  him  tliat 
received  the  gospel.  At  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantum,  he  brought  a 
great  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
tlie  church  at  Hassananiesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in  it 
When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  Philiffs  wai*,  he  returned  again  to  Natik, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Ihissanamesit,  called  hy 
some  Piamhow,  was  the  same  person. 

John  Specn  was  another  teacher,  contemporaiy  with  Piarnbo,  and,  like  hiiii, 
was  a  “  grave  and  pious  man.”  In  1661,  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  Speen  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  for  the  i^ecovery  of  a  debt  of  sixl^ 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Speen  and  “his  kindred”  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when  the 
Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  posst  ssiou 
he  gave  up  freely,  to  be  used  in  coimiion,  in  1650.  Notw  ithstanding  “he 
was  among  the  first  that  prayed  to  God”  at  Nonantum,  and  “  was  a  diligent 
reader,”  yet  he  died  a  di-unkard ;  having  been  some  time  before  discarded 
from  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pennahannit,  called  Captain  JosiaJi,  was  “Marshal  General”  over  all  the 
praying  towns.  He  used  to  attend  tlie  coui-ts  at  Natik;  but  his  residence 
was  at  Nashoftah. 

Tvkapeunllin  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brotlier,  .dnawfnkk, 
ruler.  He  was,  according  to  Major  Gookin,  “  a  pious  and  able  m:ui,  and  iipt 
to  teach.”  He  suffered  exceedingly  in  Philip's  war;  himself  and  his 
-congregation,  together  with  those  of  tlie  twm  prayuig  towms,  “  3Iaguiikog 
and  Cbobonekonhonom,”  having  been  enticed  away  by  Philip's  followers.  I 
His  father,  JVaaas,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  the  nuniher. 
They,  however,  tried  to  make  their  escape  to  tlie  English  soon  after,  agree¬ 
ably  to  a  plan  concei-ted  with  Job  Katlenanit,  when  he  was  among  Philxp'i 
people  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  ^vitb  an 
English  scout,  under  Captain  G^bs,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  -and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity;  robbing  tliem  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  the  jiiiuis- 
ter  of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sacraments.  At  iVIarlborough,  though 
under  the  protection  of  officers,  they  were  so  insulted  smd  altused,  “espe¬ 
cially  by  women,”  that  TukapetoUlin's  wife,  from  fear  of  l)eing  munlered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  cai'e  of  i)y  iu 
father.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  others.  The 
others,  .Aaoow  and  TukapewUlin,  with,  six  or  seven  children,  were,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.  JVaoas  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Ootmnog  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  die 
summer  oi'  1674.  His  death  “was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  wna « 
pious  and  discreet  njan,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  die  place.”  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  family.  A  barn  coiitainiug 
corn  and  hay  was  Inimt  at  Chelmsford,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  a.s  it 
proved  afterwards ;  but  some  of  the  violent  English  of  dial  place  deteniiinul 
to  make  the  Wamesits  sufter  for  it.  .Accoramgly,  about  14  men  ariuctl 

*  ^den^s  Biog.  Diet.  art.  Wabaj*. 

t  Dr.  Uhmer,  Hist.  Newton,  sa3rs  be  died  in  1674,  bat  gives  no<  authority.  We  liave  titeJ 
sbowiae-  dial  he  was  alive  a  vear  later,  (see  b;  iii.  pn.  10  and  79.) 
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themselves,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  scouting,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
Wamesits,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out.  They  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
being  chiefly  helpless  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
could  be  intended  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out  than  fired  upon,  when 
five  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  corn-age  of  the  brave  Eng¬ 
lish  now  failed  them,  or  whether  tliey  were  satisfied  with  what  blood  was 
already  shed,  is  not  clear  ;  but  they  did  no  more  at  this  time.  The  one  slain 
was  a  little  son  of  Tahatooner ;  and  Oonaimg’s  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Sarah,  “a  woman  of  good  report  for  religion.”  She  was 
daughter  of  Sa^amore-John,  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  “  a  great  friend  to  the  English.”  Sarah  had  had  two  husbands :  the  fii-st 
was  Oonaniog,  the  second  Tahatooner,  who  w-as  son  of  Tahattaivan,  sachem  of 
Jlusketaquid.  This  affair  took  place  on  the  15  November,  1675. 

J^umphoio  was  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  at  Waraesit,  and  Samuel,  his  son, 
was  teacher,  “  a  young  man  of  gootl  parts,”  says  Mr.  Gookin,  “  and  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indian  competently;”  being  one  of  those  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  cor})oration.  JVumphow  experienced  wretched  trials  m  the 
time  of  tlie  war ;  he  with  his  people  having  fled  away  from  their  homes 
immediately  after  the  horrid  barbarity  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
to  be  murdered  if  tliey  should  contiuue  there.  However,  after  wandering  a 
wliile  up  and  down  in  the  woods,  in  die.  dismal  month  of  December,  they 
returned  to  Wamesit,  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  hoped  the  carrjage  of  then- 
neighbors  w^ould  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
so,  for  in  February  they  again  quitted  their  habitations,  and  went  off  tovvai-ds 
Canada.  Six  or  seven  old  persons  i-emaiued  behind,  who  were  hindered  from 
going  by  infirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  bunit  to 
death  in  their  wigwams.  This  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
called  forth  the  deepest  pity  from  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  sliould  come.  But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 
place  of  pity,  at  being  told  that  the  flames  which  consumed  them  were  lighted 
by  the  savage  hands  of  white  men  ! !  It  was  so — and  whites  are  only  left  to 
Temember  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !  But  to  return — 

During  the  wanderings  of  J\/'umphoto  and  his  friends,  famine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  Mistic  George,  or  George  Mistic,  a 
teacher,  were  numbered  witli  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joined  Wannalan- 
cet  to  avoid  falling  in  with  war  parties  on  both  sides,  at  tlie  close  of  the  war, 
sm-reiidered  themselves  to  the  English,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1676.  New 
troubles  now  came  upon  them.  Some  English  captives  testified  that  some  of 
them  had  been  in  lu-ms  against  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
or  executed  at  Boston.  Several  shared  the  latter  fate.  JVimphow^s  son  Samuel 
barely  escaped,  and  another  son,  named  Jonathan  George,  was  pardoned ;  also 
Symon  Betokam. 

J\'umphow  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656,  Ou  8  June  that 
year,  be,  John  Line  and  George  J^Estic,  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  “  Indian 
court,”  enqjloyed  to  run  the  Tine  from  Chelmsford  to  Wamesit.*  And  23 
years  after  he  accompanied  Captain  Jonathan  Danforth  of  Billerica  in  renew¬ 
ing  the  bounds  of  Brenton^s  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  H.f 

Wannalancd,  whose  history  will  be  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenanced  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Gookin  held  a  tneeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  house  was  near  Pawtucket 
Falls,  on  the  i\Ierrimack.  “  He  is,”  said  3Iajor  Gookin,  “  a  sober  and  grave 
person,  and  of  years,  between  50  and  60.” 

John  Ahaiatoance  was  ruler  of  Nashobah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  previous  to 
lti74.  After  his  decease,  Pennahannit  was  chief.  John  Thomas  was  their 
teacher.  “His  father  was  murdered  by  the  JMaquas  in  a  secret  tnanner,  as  he 
was  fishing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  years  since,  during  the  wai-”  with  them. 

Wattasacompanum,  ctdled  also  Captain  Tom,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gookin, 
who  wjis  with  l/im  at  Pakachoog,  17  September,  1674.  “  My  chief  a^istant 
was  Wattasacompanum,  ruler  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  a  grave  and  pious  man, 
of  tlio  cliief  sachem’s  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  country.  He  resides  at  Hassana^  ' 


*  Alien' ^  Hist.  Chelrasfun.1. 
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mesit ;  but  by  former  appointment,  calleth  here,  together  with  some  others." 
Captain  Tom  was  among  Tukop^wUlitCs  compauyj  that  went  on  AVitli  the 
enemy,  a.s  in  speaking  of  him  we  have  made  mention.  lu  that  company  there 
were  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  being  ahoiu  300 
strong,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  witli,  or  be  killed  by  them.  Th(!re 
were,  however,  many  who  doubtless  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  tlieir 
friends  on  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  December,  J(i75. 
Captain  Tom  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned  sis  a  rebel,  was,  on  2b  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston  j  iniicli 
to  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  Gookin  and  Eliot. 

Although  somediing  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
Pliniouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  Elio€s  first  visit  to  Nonantum,yet 
for  some  years  after,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  respect. 
Some  of  the  principal  congregations  or  praying  to^vns  follow  : — 

At  Meeshawn,  since  Provincetowu  or  Truro,  and  Punouakanit,  since  Bil¬ 
lingsgate,  were  72  persons  ;  at  Potanumaqunt,  or  Nan  set,  in  Eastham,  44 ;  ut 
Monainoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Hai-wich ;  Nobsqassit,  iu 
Yarmouth ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yai-mouth ;  and  Weequaknt,  in 
Barnstable,  122 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  Mashpee,  ^Vako■ 
quet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Ashimuit,  on  tlie  west 
line  of  Mashpee,  Weesquobs,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  WaAvayoutiit,  in 
Warcham,  Sokones,  in  Falmouth,  36.  In  all  these  places  Avere  462  souls;  144 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  Avrite  Indian,  and  9  could  read  English.  Tliis 
account  Avas  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Bourne  of 
Sandwich.  Philip's  war  broke  up  many  of  these  communities,  but  the  work 
continued  long  after  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In 
there  were  14^  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimoitth  colony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayheic  Jr.  settled  iu  Martha’s  Vineyard,  called  by  the  Indians 
JVope,  in  1642.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  fcAV  English  families,  Avho  made 
him  theft  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  usefulness,  he  leuni- 
ed  the  Indiait  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  them.  His  first  convert  avius 

Hiacoomes,  m  1643,  a  man  of  small  repute  among  his  OAvn  people,  Avhos« 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  near  where  the  English  first  settled.  He  was 
regularly  ordained  22  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  John 
Tokinosh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  residence  was  ut  Niiin- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  22  January,  1684,  and  Hiacoomes 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  For  some  yeai-s  before  his  death  Hiacoomes  was 
unable  to  preach.  He  Avas  supposed  to  have  lieen  about  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1^0. 

Pahkehpunnassoo,  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  opposer  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  for  professing  a  belief  of  it.  Not  long 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  Avork  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  they 
were  both  knocked  down  by  lightning,  and  the  latter  killed.  Pahkehpunnassoo 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  hut  for  his  friends  Avould  have  perished.  Whether 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned;  bqt  he  soon  after  hecaiiic  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  aptly  obserAes  that  “at  last  he  was  a  brand plnckd 
Old  of  the  fire.” 

Jiliohqsoo,  or  Myoxeo,  was  anotlier  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  Avas  a  convert 
of  Hiacoomes,  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  God.  Hii 
asked  Hiacoomes  how  many  gods  he  ha^  and' on  being  told  but  ONE,  imim*- 
diately  reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  Avhether  he  should  tlnovv 
them  all  aAvay  for  one.  On  being  told  by  Hiacoomes  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
those  and  many  more,  and  was  better  off  by  so  doing,  Miohqsoo  said,  he  would 
iorthwith  throw  away  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  ciiiiiicut 
of^the  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  England  in 
1657,  Avith  Mr.  Thomas  JHaykeio  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  Captani  James 
Oamtt,  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  Tlie  time  of  the  death  of  .Miohnsoo  h 
unknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Nairagansets  nothing  of  any  account  Ava.'i  cfi'  ft- 
ed,  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  them,  for  a.  long  time,  i'he  chief  sachems  of 
tlioso  nations  Avere  determined  and  fixed  agtiiuft  it,  and  though  it  Avas  from 
time  to  time  urged  upon  them,  j'et  very  little  AA  a.s  ever  done. 
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Sampson  Occgm,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  sermon  *  of  his,  Occam,  was  a 
Mohegan,  of  the  family  of  Benont  Occim,  who  resided  near  New  London,  m 
Connecticut.  He  was  the  first  of  that  tribe  who  was  conspicuous  in  religion, 
if  not  the  only  one.  He  w  as  bom  in  1723,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  Rev! 
Eleazar  Whcdock^  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Chri.stian.f  Possessing  talents  and  great  piety,  Mr.  Whedock  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  much  among  his  countrymen 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keeping  up  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  childi’en,  which  was 
l)egun  by  Mr.  Wkcdack,  and  furthered  by  a  Mr.  Moore,  by  a  donation  of  a 
.school  house  attd  land,  about  1763.  WhUe  in  England  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Bartinouth,  and  other  eminent  persons.  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  September,  1768,  having  landed  at 
^ston  on  his  return.  J  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
in  England.  He  was  ordained,  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the  Montauks  on  L. 
Island.  About  this  time  he  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
tlie  Oneida  Indians,  witli  many  of  his  Mohegan  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
having  been  invited  by  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  N.  Stock- 
bridge,  N.  York,  aged  69. 

Titiiha  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  from  her  participation  in 
the  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1691.  In  a  valuable  work  giving  a  history  of 
that  liori  ible  delusion,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  “  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
Febniaiy,  1691,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Parris’  |[ 
family,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  after  a  strange  and 
viiivisuaJ  manner,  viz.,  -as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  chair’s  and 
stools,  and  to  use  otlier  sundry  odd  postures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool¬ 
ish,  ridiculous  speeches,  which  neither  Urey  themselves  nor  any  others  could' 
make  sense  of.”  “  March  the  11th,  Mr.  Parris  invited  several  neighboring 
ministers  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  his  own 
house  ;  the  time  of  the  exercise  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent, 
but  after  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  speak  strangely,  and 
ridiculously,  yet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  and  of  good  behavior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul¬ 
sion  fit,  her  limbs  being  twisted  several  ways,  and  very  stiff,  but  presently  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  few  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Parris’ 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children’s  water, 
and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witchcraft.  Soon  .after  which  those  ill-affected  or  afflicted 
persons  named  several  that  they  said  they  saw,  when  in  their  fits,  afigiicting  of 
them.  The  first  complained  of,  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  Titvba. 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c.  She  was  afterwards  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.  The  account  she  since 
rives  of  it  is,  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
her  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what¬ 
soever  she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  effect  of 
such  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to 
what  she  had  said.” 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  Tituha  from  another  old  and 
curious  work,1I  as  follows : — ^That  when  she  was  examined  she  “  confessed 
the  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &c.,  but  said 
“that  she  herself  was  not  a  witch.”  The  children  who  accused  her  said  “that 
she  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

*  At  the  execution  of  Moses  Paul,  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  2  September,  1772.  To  lus 
letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  his  name  is  Occum. 

t  Life  Dr.  Wheelock,  16.  t  His  Letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  in  Life  Wheelock,  175. 

6  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  by  R.  Calef,  90,  91,  4to.  London,  1700. 

(I  “  Samuel  Paris,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem-vill^.”  Modest  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  WiUhrrafi,  by  John  Hale,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Beverly,  p.  23,  16mo.  Boston,  1702. 

IT  Modest  Enquiry,  See.  25. 
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and  there,  where  nobody  else  could.  Yea,  au^or*^v^a 

she  did,  when  out  of  their  totnon  '^So  Sroighte 

witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  hut  probably  witnessed  such 

whole  of  our  early  writers,  and  you  will  scarce  <fenerallv 

matters:  (Dr.  atton  Mather  is  nearest  to  an 
preface  such  marveUous  accounts  bjr  obse^g,  ^ 

Sf  this  nature,nevertheless,some  tlJngs  I  ^ave  h^ 

The  Rev  Mr  fkU\  gives  the  following  extract  frorn  the  ynmeny  i^oiin 

Pa^il”  ‘‘Cch  Isl  &irah  Osborn,  Sa,ih  and  Dorvihy  Goofi  '^uba,  sovvm 
of  Sir  Parris,  Martha  Cory,  Rebecca  JVxarse,  StmA.  Chyce,  John  Proctor  md  his 
ivife  Elizabeth,  all  of  SaS  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail  on  charge  of 

'^The'^’er  servant  of  Mr.  Pm^  was  the  husbMd  of  TOnin,  who^  name 
was  John.  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  Httle  probability  that  these  ignoi^t  and  simple  Indians 
would  ever  have  Uiought  of  “trying  a  project  for  the  detection  of  w^tche8, 
had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  s^e^tious  v^ite 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture.  %  Take  the 
Siblv  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  JoAn,  the  Ind^,  to 
attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  conmune  with  Mr.  Pams 
church  She  had  been  previously  disciplined  for  such  couipl  and  appear^ 
well.”  We  are  not  told  toho  discivlined  her  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 


SVlOUSiy  OlSCipuueu  lui  oui.li 

0  disciplined  her  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 

“^Ss^is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  being  implicated  in 
.white  witchcraft.  _ _ 


*  /.  Mather’s  Brief  Hist.  Philip’s  War,  3A 
t  In  his  valuable  Armais  of  Salem,  303. 
t  Danvers  Records,  published  by  ib«^  author  la<t« 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  INDIANS  CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Life  of  Alexander  alias  Wamsotta — Events  which  led  to  the  war  with  Philip _ 

Weetamoo  his  wife — Early  events  in  her  life — Petananuet,  her  second  husband 
—Weetamofs  latter  career  and  death— Mnigret— Death  of  Alexander— Joas  Sas- 
SAMON — His  country  and  connections — Becomes  a  Christian — Schoolmaster — Min¬ 
ister — Settles  at  Assawomset — Felix  marries  his  daughter — Sassamon  discovers 
the  plots  of  Philip — Is  murdered — Proceedings  against  the  murderers — They  are 
condemned  and  executed. 

Alexander  was  the  English  name  of  the  elder  son  of  Massasoit.  His  real 
name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  Mooanam,  and  afterwards  Wamsutta,  and 
lastly  Alexander,  The  name  of  Mooanam  he  bore  as  early  as  1639  ;  in  1641 
we  find  Mm  noticed  under  the  name  IVamsvtla.  About  the  year  1656,  he  and 
his  younger  brother,  Metacomet,  or  rather  Pometacom,  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  Plimouth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  English  names,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  called  the  elder  Alexander,  and  the  younger  Philip,  probably  from  the 
two  Macedonian  heroes,  which,  on  being  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat¬ 
tered  their  vanities  ;  and  which  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

Mexander  appeal’s  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  hunself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  his  marrying  a  female 
sachem  of  very  considerable  authority,  and  in  gi-eat  esteem  among  her 
neighbors. 

Namdmpum,  afterwards  called  Weetamoo,  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was' 
the  wife  of  Alexander  ;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
wdliug  to  join  Philip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  “  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  com,  land,  and  nien,  at 
her  command.” 

.Alexander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  teiritory  acquhed  by  his  wife 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  Massasoit,  about  six  years  after,  Weetamoo 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  business  is  contained  in 
the  records. 

“  I,  JVamumpum,  of  Pokeesett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifly-nine, 
[1659J  before  the  govemour  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
tide  of  such  lands  as  Woosamequin  and  Wamsetta  sould  to  the  purchasers ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  giuen  ^mder  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  tlie  said  J^amumpum 
promise  to  remoue  tlie  Indians  of  from  those  lands  ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
court  the  .said  Wamsutta  promised  Jfamumpum  the  thh’d  part  of  the  pay,  as  is 


Old  ladian  Chronicle,  p.  6. 
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expressed  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  J^amumpum  haue  recwued  of  John 
Cooke,  this  6  of  OcL  1659 :  these  particulars  as  foUoweth :  item  ;  20  yards  blew 
trading  cloth,  2  yards  red  cotton,  2  paire  of  shoots,  2  pairt  stockings,  6  hroade 
hots  and  1  axt ;  Add  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namumpum.” 

Witnessed  by  Squahstn,  Wahaiunchquatt,  and  two  English. 

Thus  this  land  afiair  seems  to  have  been  amicably  settled ;  but  tlie  same 
year  ofMtxander^s  death,  whether  before  or  after  we  are  not  assured,  jYanmm- 
pum  appeared  at  Plimouth,  and  complained  that  Wamsiitta  had  sold  some  of 
her  land  without  her  consent.  “  The  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relief.” 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  little  difficulty  lietween  Altxaivler  and  Ids 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  were  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her  coiuidaiiit 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  deatli  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

On  the  8  April,  1661,  JVamsutta  deeded  the  tract  of  countiy  since  rallod 
Rehoboth  to  Thomas  WUltt  “  for  a  valuable  consideration.”*  \Vhat  that  wis 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  fact,  lor  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sight. 

What  time  JVdmumpum  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  Archer,  \vi> 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  1662.  It  was  a 
deed  of  gift,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  deeded  to  ffiem  to  prevent  litr 
husband’s  selling  it ;  but  .  these  men,  it  seems,  attempted  to  hold  tlie  land  iii 
violation  of  their  promise ;  however,  being  a  woman  of  perseverance,  she  so 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  1668,  she  found  witnesses  who  dt’[)ospd 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  was,  we  presume,  restored  to  her 
rightful  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wife 
of  WamsuMa,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  hushmid, 
say  all  that  we  have  to  say  of  the  interesting  fVeetanioo. 

Soon  after  tlie  death  of  Alexander,  we  find  JVdmumpum,  or  Weetamoo,  itfso- 
ciated  with  another  husband,  named  Petonowowet.  He  was  well  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  by  the  familiar  name  of  Ben.  Now,  unless  Peto-mw- 
owet,  or  Pe-tan-a-nuet  has  been  corrupted  into  Peter  Nunnuit,  we  niiif<t 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  well  sut^- 
fied  that  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  Weetamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  imiior- 
tance  as  her  first,  Wamsvtta ;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasionally  in  the 
crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  good  care  in  taking  a  second  husband, 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  was  better  able  to  manage  than  she  was  the  dc- 
tenniued  Wamsvtta. 

On  tlie  8  Maj"^,  1673,  Tatamomock,  Petonowowett,  and  William  alias  Ijnsoiic, 
sold  to  JVathanul  Paine  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Sw'aiiscw,  a  lot 
land  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  neck,  for  £:35  5s’  Weetamoo, 
Philip  alias  Wagusoke,  and  ^even  alias  JVucano,  were  the  Indian  witnessc.f. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Piowant  was  intruded  upon  by  some  otlicrn 
claiming  his  Iqnds,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  ^Riir  both  Weetamoo  and  her  hus¬ 
band  appear  upon  our  records.  Tliey  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  Ijouiidcd 
by  a  small  river  or  brook  called  JSlastuckseli,  which  compasseth  said  tract  to 
Assonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c.]  hatli  for  many  y<’(u^ 
been  in  the  possession  of  Piowant.  The  place  of  the  bounds  on  Taunton  Kiver 
was  called  Chippascuitt,  which  was  a  litue  south  of  Mastucksett.  PanlamU 
Quanowin,  JVescanoo,  and  Panotowin,  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  app^  that  Petor-nan-u-et  was  at  all  concerned  in  Philip's  war 
against  the  English,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forsook  his  wffie  and  joined  tlicm 
against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Church,  he  nmst  have  been  employed 
against  his  countrymeu  with  great  advantage.  At  the  time  he  came  over  to 


“  See  ihc  Hist,  of  Aiileborougb,  by  Mn  Eaq  ,  p;  G,  where  ihc  deed  is  preserved. 
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the  English,  he  no  doubt  exjiected  his  wile  would  do  the  same,  as  she  gave 
Church  to  undei*staud  as  much.  .4lter  the  wai-  he  was  honored  with  a  com¬ 
mand  over  the  prisoners,  who  were  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country  be¬ 
tween  Sepecan  and  Dartmoutli.  .Yumpus,  or  JVompash,  and  Isaac  were  also 
in  the  same  office. 

After  Mr.  Church  left  Awashonks'  coimcil,  a  few  days  before  the  war  broke 
out,  he  met  with  both  Weetamoo  and  her  husband  at  Pocasset.  He  first  met, 
with  the  husband,  Petananuet,  who  had  just  arrived  in  a  canoe  from  Philip’s 
head  quaiters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Church  there  would  certainly  be  war, 
for  that  Philip  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  had  entertained 
the  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  Philip  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  sent  for  to  Phmoutli,  aliout  Sassamon’s  death,  knowing  himself 
guilty  of  contriving  that  mm'der.  Petananuet  further  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
James  Brown  of  Swausey,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton,  who  was  an  mterpreter, 
and  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter  from  tlie  governor  of  Plimouth  to 
Philip.  Philip’s  young  warriors,  he  said,  would  have  killed  Mr.  Brown,  but 
Philip  told  them  they  must  not,  for  his  father  had  charged  him  to.  show  kind¬ 
ness  to  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  irext  Simday,  when 
ilie  English  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  after¬ 
wards  kill  their  cattle. 

Meanwhile  Weetamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  fi'om  Pocasset  shore,  on 
tlie  high  hill  a  little  to  the  uordi  of  what  is  now  Howland’s  ferry,  and  Petana- 
nuet  requested  Mr.  Church  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and  found  her  in 
nitlicr  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  Philip’s 
war  dance,  much,  she  said,  against  her  will. 

Church,  elated  with  his  success  at  Awashonks’  camp,  and  thinking  both 
“  (lueens  ”  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  give  the 
governor  an  account  of  his  discoveries. — ^This  was  a  day  big  to  PMip  ;  'he 
immediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  Weetamoo,  and  had  nearly  drawn  off 
Awashonks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

Weetamoo  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mind,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  now  siuc  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  from  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  by  the  artful  Philip,  there  was  no 
escape  or  resisUmce.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
witli  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  Pocasset, 
until  the  30  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoags  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Nipmiiks.  From  this  time  Weetamoo’ s  opera¬ 
tions  become  so  blendetl  with  those  of  her  allies,,  that  the  life  of  Philip  takes 
u[)  the  niuration. 

When,  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  Philip  was  destroyed  among  the 
Nipmucks,  Weetamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  almost  all  her  followers, 
and,  like  Philip,  she  sought  refuge  again  in  her  own  country.  It  was  upon  the 
()  August,  1676,  when  she  arrived  upon  the  western  bank  of  Tehticut  River  in 
iMcttapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accident,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  the  same  point  she  had  crossed 
the  year  before  in  her  flight  with  Philip. 

Tier  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  tlian  26  men,  whereas,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  300 ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the 
English  “  next  unto  Philip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  been  done.”f 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
oftcred  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  company.  Accordingly,  20  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  succeeded  in  capturuig  all  but  Weetamoo,  “  who,”  according  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bard\  “  intending  to  make  an  escape  fiwm  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea  near  by,  upon  a  raft,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
but  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger, 
she  was  found  stark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  far  fi-om  the  water  side,  which 
made  s<*me  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  life.” 
“  Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  known  by  some 


*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  8. 
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Indians  then  prisoners  [there,]  which  set  them  into  a  homble  lamentation.” 
Mr.  Mather  improves  upon  this  passage,  giving  it  in  a  style  rnore  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  times :  “  They  made  a  most  horid  and  diabolical  uuneiitatioa, 
crying  out  that  it  was  their  queen’s  head.” 

The  authors  of  Yamotden  thus  represent  Philip  escaping  from  the  cold 
g  asp  of  the  ghostly  form  of  Weeiamoo : — 


"  As  from  the  waters  depth  she  came, 
With  dripping  locks  and  bloated  frame, 
Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw 
To  grasp  him  j  and,  as  swift  he  flew. 


Her  hoUosfr  scream  he  heard  behind 
Come  mingling  with  the  howling  wind  : 
‘  Why  fly  from  Wetamoe  ?  she  died 
Bearing  theAvar-axe  on  thy  side.’  ” 


Although  Wtdamoo  doubtless  escaped  from  Pocasset  with  Philip,  yet  it 
appears  that  instead  of  flying  to  the  Nipmuks  ^e  soon  went  down  info  the 
Niantic  country,  and  the  English  immediately  had  news  of  it,  which  occa¬ 
sioned  their  sending  for  Minigret  to  answer  for  harboring  their  enemy,  as  in 
liis  life  has  been  related. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  tlie  time  iiad  expired,  in  which 
JS/lnigret  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  Wedamoo,  some  time  previous  to 
the  gi-eat  fight  in  Narraganset,  and  hence  thk  was  seized  upon,  as  one  pretext 
for  invading  the  Narragansets.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  were 
taken  by  that  formidable  army  of  a  1000  men,  “  her  lands  would  more  tlian 
pay  all  the  charge  ”  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war.* 

IFtetamoo,  it  is  presumed,  left  Ninigret  and  joined  the  hostile  Narragansets 
and  tlie  Wampanoags  in  their  sU-oug  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  English 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  about  this  time  tliat  slie 
connected  herself  with  the  Narraganset  chief  Quinnapin,  as  will  be  found 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  Philip's  kinsw^oniiiti, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  a  two-fold  maimer;  first  from  her 
being  sister  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  fixim  her  marrying  Al^ander,  hi&  brother. 
To  return,  to  ffajnsxdta. 

A  lasting  permanent  interest  will  always  be  felt,  and  peculiar  feelings 
’associated  with  the  name  of  this  chief.  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  Imttles, 
devastations  or  murders,  for  there  were  few  of  these,t  but  tliere  is  left  for  us 
to  relate  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  tliis 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  eveiy  writer  upou 
our  early  historj-,  and  hence  is  top  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  7.  Mather  agrees  very  neaidy^  in  hie  account  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  but  lieing 
more  minute,  aud  mrely  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire : — 

“In  A.  D.  1662,  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  being  involved ia 
trouble  by  the  Wampauoag  Indians.  After  Massasoit  was  dead,  his  uvo  sons^ 
called  Wamsutta  and  Metacoviet,  came  to  the  court  at  Plimouth,  pretending 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  might  lie 
imposed  on  diem,  whereupon  the  court  there  named  WamsuUa,  die  elder 
brother,  Alexander,  and  Metaeomet,  the  younger  brother,  Philip.  This  Alexan¬ 
der,  Philip's  immediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  faithful  ana  friendly  to  the 
English  as  his  father  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionally 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince,  who  was  then  governor  of  Pliiiiouth,  that 
Alexander  Was  conniving  mischief  against  the  EngliA,  and  that  he  had  solicit¬ 
ed  the  Narragansets  to  engage  with  him  in  his  desigmid  rebellion.  Hereupon, 
CapL  IVUlet,  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  Alexander  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  spe^  with  him,  and  to  de»re  him  to  attend  tlie  next 
court  in  Plimoudi,  for  their  satisfaction,  and  his  own  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  that  the  Nai-ragansefs, 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he  readily 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court.  But  when  the  day  for  his  appi'aronce 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to  the  Narragansets, 
his  pretended  enemies,  whicl^  compared  with  otba-  circumstances,  caused 
the  gentlemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  infor- 


*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31,  38. 

t  In  1^1,  he  was  forced  into  a  war  wilh  Umeat,  the  accoont  of  which,  prouerlv  beloneinK 
to  the  life  of  that  chief^  will  be  found  there  relatedL  >  P  P®  /  S'  » 
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mation  gi^■en,  than  at  first  they  'were  aware  of.  Wherefore  the  governor  and 
iriagistratcs  there  ordered  Major  ffinslotc,  (who  is  since,  and  at  this  day  [1077] 
governor  of  that  colony,)  to  take  a  parQ'  of  men,  and  fetch  down  Alexander. 
'i’he  major  considering  that  semper  mcuU  deferre  paratis,  he  took  but  10  armed 
men  witli  him  from  Marslifield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
that  lay  nearer  Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  that  when 
diey  were  about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridgewater,*  observing 
;ui  hunting  house,  they  rode  up  to  it,  and  there  did  they  find  Alexander  and 
many  of  his  menf  well  armed,  but  their  guns  standing  together  without  the 
house.  The  major,  with  his  small  part}*,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Indians^ 
arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  did  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  the 
I  sachem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  Alexander 
!  with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  h.im,  wlio  did  so  a  little  distance  from  the 
iiouse,  iuid  then  understood  what  commission  die  major  had  received  con- 
,1  cvniing  him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  passion  at  this  sui-prise, 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  ramors,  or  to  send  for  hhii  in 
1'  such  a  ivay,  nor  would  he  go  to  Plimouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
n  rt;plied  to  him,  that  his  breacli  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plhnouth 
;  court,  and,  instead  thereof,  going  at  the  same  time  to  his  pretended  enemies, 
h  augmented  jealousies  concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  major  told  him,  that  his 
K  order  was  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  })lace ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
siihniit,  he  might  expect  respective  usage,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go, 
i'j  he  should  never  stir  from  the  ground  whereon  he  stood  ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
uli  the  sachem’s  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  should  be  a  positive  and 
iv  clear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
jpi  Indian,  brother  to  John  SausamanJ.  being  sensible  of  Alexander\s  passionate 
<lisposition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  ivords  to  the  sachem  before 
jijlhe  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  far  as 
that  Alexander  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
|i[ifWith  his  \neu  attending  him,  which,  although  there  was  some  hazard  m  it, 
jjiUlhey  biniig  many,  and  the  English  but  a  few^,  was  granted  to  him.  The 
ggjwetither  being  hot,  the  major  offered  him  an  horee  to  ride  on,  but  his  squaw 
jijg  aud  divers  Indian  women  being  in  company,  he  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
^jfoot  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  tliat  tliere  might  be  a  complying  with 
jtheir  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  times  by  the  way,  Alexan- 
atid  his  Indians  were  refreshed  by  ti»e  English.  No  otlier  discouree  hap- 
’  peniug  while  they  were  upon  their  march,  but  what  was  pleasant  and  amicable. 
■^The  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
®|^(jthat  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxburj'.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
.some  treaty  with  Alexander,  noi  willing  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en- 
iu'atcd  Major  fVinsloio  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  w’ho 
^x'then  lived  at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
‘^v^pourtcously  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  augi-y 
|,;vord  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Marshfield ;  yet  proud  Alexander,  vexing 
*ind  fretting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  was  given  him,  he  suddenly  fell 
of  a  lever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  friend.  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
*^^')hysician,  coming  providentially  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
j  Jttfnestly  desired  that  he  would  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwillhig  to 
I'’’  ^lo,  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  cottld  to 
him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  working  physic,  which  the 
tliought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
Y^uU'('ated§  to  dismiss  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 


*  Williin  six  miles  of  the  English  towns.  Hubbard,  10,  {Edition,  1677.)  Tlfossosoit,  and 
I  Philip,  used  to  have  temporary  residences  in  eligible  places  for  fishing,  at  various 

'  between  the  two  b^s,  Narraganset  and.Massachusclts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Tiii- 

[in  Micldleborough,]  and  Munponset  Pond  in  Halifax.  At  which  of  these  places  he  was, 
]  iBtB've  cannot,  with  certainty,  decide  :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perhaps,  agree  best  with  Mr.  Hub- 
account. 

t  Eighty,  says  Hubbard,  6. 

^  1  He  had  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Roland. 

ropeir  %  "  Entreating  those  that  held  him  prisoner,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  return  home, 
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of  appearance  at  tlie  next  court  was  granted  to  him.  Soon  after  his  being 
returned  home  he  died.”  *  .  ^  n  j  .  i 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Mather^s  “  relation  ”  of  the  short  reign  of  Alexander.  And 
although  a  document  lately  published  by  Judge  Davis  oi  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct  of  the  English  in  a^very  favorable  light,  yet  it  is  very  dimcult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  Mothtr  and  //itiftctrrf -could  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  llioir 
information.  We  mean  in  respect  to  the  treatment  Mexander  received  at  the 
liands  of  his  captors.  They  both  wrote  at  tlie  same  tune,  and  at  dillcnut 
places,  and  neither  knew  what  the  other  had  wTitten.  Of  this  we  are  confi¬ 
dent,  it;  as  we  are  assured,  tliere  was,  at  this  time,  rather  a  misunderstaiuiing 
between  tliese  two  reverend  authors. 

This  affair  caused  much  excitement,  and,  judging  from  the  writers  of  that 
lime,  particularly  iiid>&ard,  some  recrunination  upon  the  conductor  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  tlie  English,  who  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
using  or  recommending  mild  measures  towai-ds  Indians  than  tlie  Pliiuouth 
people  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in.  After  tints 
premising,  we  will  offer  the  docurrient,  which  is  a  letter  written  by  the  llcv. 
John  Cotton,  of  Pliraoutli,  to  Dr.  I.  Mather,  and  now  printed  by  Judge  Davis, 
in  his  edition  of  Motion's  Memorial.  There  is  no  date  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 
gives  none ;  but  if  it  were  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Mather  to 
him,  desiring  information  on  that  liead,  dated  21st  April,  lG77,t  we  miiy 
conclude  it  was  about  this  time  ;  but  Mr.  Mother's  “  Relation  ”  would  uot  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  iu  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  either  was  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  or 
that  he  had  other  testimony  which  invalidated  it 

The  letter  begins,  “Major  Bradford,  [who  was  witli  Mr.  JFinsloto  vflmi 
Alexander  W'as  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  iiiUTiilivo  dt. 
Alexandra  |  tliere  ai-e  many  mistakes,  and,  feai'ing  lest  you  should,  throiigli 
nnsmformatiou,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  from  his  mouth  I  this 
write.  Reports  being  here  that  Alexander  'was  plotting  or  privy  to  j)loLs, 
against  the  English,  authority  sent  to  hmi  to  come  down.  He  (raiue  not. 
Whereupon  Major  Winslow  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bradford,  \tilJi 
some  others,  went  with  hun.  At  Munpouset  River,  a  place  not  many  inilis 
hence,  they  found  Alexander  with  about  eight  men  and  suuchy  squaw.s.  lie 
was  there  about  getting  canoes.  He  and  iiis  men  were  at  breakfast  umler 
their  shelter,  their  guns  being  without.  Tliey  saw  the  Euglish  coming,  hut 
continued  eating ;  and  Mr.  Winslow  telling  tlieir  business,  Alexander,  trcply 
and  readily,  without  tlie  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  rcjison 
why  lie  came  not  to  the  court  before,  viz.,  because  he  waited  for  Cajitaiii  I 
Willet's  return  from  the  Dutch,  being  desirous  to  speak  with  him  first,  -riu) 
brought  him  to  Mr.  Collier's  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  remote  at 
Eastham,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter 
ably,  and  immediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  be  dal 
pai-t  of  the  wav ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  he  returned  anil  went  to 
•Major  Winslow's  house,  inteuduig  ftience  to  travel  into  the  bay  and  so  home; 
but,  at  the  major’s  house,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  cou- 
veyed  to  Ma-jor  Bradford's,  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  three  days 
after,  died.” 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  he  very  sal- 
isfactoiy  if  we  could  erase  it  from  our  history ;  but,  at  present,  we  m-c  ahl'' 
only  to  agitate  it,  and  wait  for  the  further  di^overy  of  documents  bcrui'' 
Alexander's  true  history  can  be  given ;  and  to  suspend  judgment,  ultiioti^l' 


promising  to  return  again  if  he  recovered,  and  to  send  his  son  as  hostage  till  he  could  so  (In 
On  that  consideration,  he  was  fairly  dismissed,  bat  died  be%e  he  got  half  way  lioinc.'  - 
Hubbard. 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  sqch  an  able  historian  as  Grahame  should  not  have  been  in  pos.session  of 
other  authorities  upon  this  matter  than  those  who  have  ct^ed  from  the  above.  See  his  ihil- 
N.  America,  i.  401. 

t  See  his  Memorial,  288. 

j  A  paper  drawn  im  by  the  authorities  of  Plimouth,  and  now,  I  believe,  among  the  MSS. 
in  the  library  of  the  tUst.  8oc.  of  Mass.  This  was,  probably,  Mr.  Hubbards  authority. 
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some  may  readily  decide  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  old  printed 
accounts.  It  is  the  business  of  a  historian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
exliibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment. 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  his  ^chemship  to  a  portion  of  the  year  1^2, 

It  will  have  appeared  already,  that  enough  had  transpired  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  the  sachem  Philip,  if;  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regarding  the  blamableness  of  the 
English.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onward  Avill  more  fully  develop  the 
causes  of  Philip's  deep-rooted  animosities. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  John  Sassaxiox,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice  ;  more  especially  as,  from  sevei'al  manuscripts,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
correct  some  important  errors  in  fonner  histories,  but  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  entering  upon  the 
study  of  this  jtart  of  our  history.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silently  passed  over*  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  which  increases  in  pi'oportion 
as  time  carries  us  from  its  period. 

John  Sassamon  was  a  subject  of  Philip,  an  unstable-minded  fellow  ;  and, 
living  in  the  neighborhood*  of  the  English,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
learned  then*  language,  and  was  able  to  read  and  write,  and  had  translated 
.'jome  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  rather  msinuating  and  artful,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school¬ 
master.  How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  aljout  1600,  as  he  was  Philip's  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1662,  and  this 
was  after  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  lefl  the  English,  from  some  dislike, 
and  ^vent  to  reside  with  Alexander,^  and  afterwaids  with  Philip,  who,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  enijdoyed  him  on  accoimt  of  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Sassamon 
did  not  remam  long  with  Philip  before  he  returned  again  to  the  English  ;  “  and 
he  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  pagan  Philip,  reconciled  to  the  praying  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
received,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  and  employed 
as  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord’s  day.”f 

Previous  to  th^  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  1672,  Sassamon  was  sent 
to  preach  to  the  NamasketSjJ  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborough,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  famous  JVatuspaquin  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appeaj-s  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Sassamon.  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tract  of 
laud  near  his  own  residence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  Sassamon,  and  is  in  these 
words : — 


‘•Know  all  men  by  thes6  presents,  that  I,  Old  WatUspaquin,  doe  gi-aunt 
vnto  John  Sassamon,  allies  Wassasoman,  27  acrees  of  land  for  a  home  lott  at 
A.ssowain.sett  necke.  This  is  my  gift,  giuen  to  him  the  said  John  Sassamon, 
by  me  the  said  Watuspaquin,  in  Anno  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
2,5  March.] 

Old  WATrspAQOiN  0  his  markt. 

WILLIASI  Tuspaquin  '  dV  his  marke. 

Witness,  alsoe,  Naneheont  §  his  marke." 

-Vs  a  further  inducement  for  5'assctnion  to  settle .  here.  Old  Tuspaquin  and 
liis  son  deeded  to  Felix,  an  Indian  who  married  Sassamon's  daughter,  58  and 
an  half  acres  of  land ;  as  “a  home  lott,”  also,  TTiis  deed  was  dated  11 
March,  1673,  O.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 


*  ‘‘  This  Sassamon  was  by  birth  a  Massaebusett,  his  father  and  mother  livine-  in  Dorrlipstpr 
and  they  both  died  Christians.'’ — 1.  Mather.  ’ 

+  Mather’s  Relation.  74. 

1  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  call  it  Nemasket.  In  the  records,  it  is  almost  always  written  ' 
4  iSpcIf  also  Memeheutl. 
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This  daughter  of  Sassamon  was  caUed  by  the  Englisli  name  Betty*  but  her  orig- 
inal  name  was  Assowetough.  To  hisson-iu-law,  Sassa7non  gave  his  laud,  by  a 
kind  of  will,  which  he  wrote  himseli^  not  long  before  his  deatli ;  probably 
about  the  time  he  became  tired  of  his  new  situation,  which  we  suppose  was  also 
about  the  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  Philip  and  his  captains  to 
bring  about  tbeir  wai-  of  extermination. 

Old  Tuspaquin,  as  he  called  himself,  and  his  son,  not  only  confirmed  Sassa~ 
mon's  will,  but  about  tlie  same  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  which,  they  say,  was  “  with  the  consent  of  all  the  chieflfe  men  of  Asso- 
wamSett.”  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  23  Dec.  1673.  It  was  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahteawamet.  The  names  of  soiyp 
of  the  places  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Mashquomoh,  a  swam]>,  Sasoii- 
kususett,  a  pond,  and  another  large  pond  called  Chupipoggut.  Tobias,  Old 
Thomas,  Pohonoho,  and  Kankunula,  were  upon  this  deed  as  witnesses. 

Felix  served  the  English  in  Philip’s  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  Winslow  ordered,  “  that  all  such  lands  as  were  formerly  John 
Sassamon’s  in  our  colonie,  shall  be  settled  on  Felix  his  son-in-law,”  and  to  re¬ 
main  his  and  his  heirs  “  foreuen”  Felix's  wife  survived  him,  and  willed  her 
land  to  a  daughter,  named  Mercy.  This  was  in  1696,  and  Isacke  Wanno  wit- 
tiessed  Siud  will.  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  preacher  at  Titicutf 
named  Thomas  Felix,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  former.^  But  to  return  to  the 
piore  immediate  subject  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  Sassamon,  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  Sosomon,  known  to  the 
.English  as  early  as  1637 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how'  old  John 
Sassamon  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  with  probability, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  (SosomoTi,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sassa- 
cus,  went  wkh  tlie  English  to  fight  the  Pequots. 

Sassamon  acted  as  interpreter,  witness  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occasions.  When  Philip  and  Wootonekanuske  his  wife,  sold,  in  Ititil, 
Mattapoisett  to  William  Brenton,  Sassamon  was  a  witness  and  interpreter. 
The  same  year  he  was  Philip’s  agent  “  in  settling  the  bounds  of  Acushenok, 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent.”  Again,  in  1665,  he  witnessed  the  receipt  of 
£10  paid  to  Philip  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds  the  year  before. 

There  was  a  Roioland  Sassamon,  who  I  suppose  was  tlie  brother  of  John. 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  mid 
.  then  only  as  a  witness,  with  his  brother,  to  Philip’s  deed  of  Mattapoisett, 
above  mentioned. 

The  name  Sassamon,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  spelt,  but  tlie 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  w’as  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
fi-om  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Woosansaman  was  aiuoiig 
the  first  modes  of  writing  it. 

This  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  general  reader,  but  we  must  occasion¬ 
ally  gratify  oui-  antiquarian  friends.  We  now  proceed  in  oui-  narrative. 

While  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Sassamo7i  learned  what  was  going 
forward  among  his  countrymen,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  tlicir 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  communicated  bis  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  governor.  “  Nevertheless,  his  information,”  says  Dr.  I.  Mather, \ 

“  (because  it  had  an  Lidian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  was  not  at  first  much  regarded.” 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  at  tliis  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  friendly, 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  could  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be  faitliful  or 
honest  in  any  affair.  And  although  some  others  besides  Sassamon  hud  inti¬ 
mated,  and  that  ratlier  strongly,  that  a  “  rising  of  the  Indians  ”  was  at  band, 
still,  as  Dr.  Mather  observes,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attention 


**  The  Engli.sh  sometimes  added  her  surname,  and  hence,  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Ee.nntl,  (I 
•  Soc.  iii.  1.)  Setty  Satemore.  The  noted  place  now  called  Hetty’s  Ned. 

in  Midclleborougb,  was  named  from  her.  In  1793,  there  were  eight  families  of  Indibs  tlicrf 
t  Cotuhticut,  Kctchiquut,  Tehticid,  Kfketticvt,  K-nrut,  Teightaquid,  Tetehquet,  are  spell¬ 
ings  of  t  his  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  1  have  consoTted. 
i  Bactus’s  Middlehorough,  in  1  Col.  Af'- ■  Hirt.  Soc.  iii.  150. 

5  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &c..  74. 
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was  paid  to  theii'  advice.  Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  MS.  history,* * * §, 
says,  that,  previous  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  “been 
justly  charged,  either  with  unfaithfidness  or  treachei^  towards  the  English.” 
“  But,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discovered  the  treachery,  particu¬ 
larly  Wakut  the  ruler,  of  Philip  before  he  began  any  act  of  hostility.”  In 
another  place  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  1675,  Wauhan  “  came  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  ground  to 
fear  that  sachem  Philip,  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
mischief  shortly.’?  Again  in  May,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  the  same,  adding  that  Philip's  men  wei'e  only  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  design  with  more  effect. 
To  return  to  Sassamon : 

Li  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  gave  flirthet  groimds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  that  messengers 
should  be  sent  to  Philip,  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
before  this  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rev.  Sassamon  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
countrymen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  English  friends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  he  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  Philip's  knowledge,  he  should  he 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chief’s 
knowledge,  and  Sassamon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Lidians,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suffer 
death.  The  manner  of  effectmg  it  was  of  no  con^quence  with  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  probable  that  Philip  had  ordered  any 
of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  him,  to  kill  him. 

Eiu-ly  hi  the  spring  of  1675,  Sassamon  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
made,  his  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.f  Those 
tliat  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  left  his  hat  and  gun 
.  upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  but 
from  several  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  broken, 
it  w^as  evident  he  had  been  murdered.  %  Several  persons  vvere  suspected, 
and,  u])ou  the  information  of  one  called  Paiwikson,  Tobias  §  one  of  Philip's 
counsellors,  his  son,  and  Mattashinnamy,  were  apprehended,  tried  by  a  jury, 

;  consisting  of  half  Indian8,l|  and  in  Jime,  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Plimouth; 

“  one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,”  but  the  other 
;  two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
‘  their  guilt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
bleeding  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  the  mui-derer,  had  any  influence 
upon  the  jur)\  And  we  are  feai-ful  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
■  misled  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
more  ignorant  w^ere  free  from  them.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  wrote  within  twm 
years  of  the  affair,  and  he  has  this  passage :  “  When  Tobias  (the  suspected 
'  murderer)  cnme  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
"  been  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that.”  If 

Nothing  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  upon  record  among  the  manuscripts, 

•  as  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Mather, 
-  w’ho,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it.  Nor  do  the 
D'^records  of  Plimouth  notice  Sassavion  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The 
'  first  record  is  in  these  words:  “The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 


*  Not  vet  published,  but  is  now,  (April,  1836,)  prinlmg  with  notes  by  the  author  of  this 
■'  Work,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Anliqutuian  Society.  It  will  form  a  lasting  mona- 
!  -  raenl  of  one  of  the  best  men  of  those  days  .  The  author  was,  as  Mr.  Elioi  expresses  himself, 
,  a  pillar  in  our  Indian  work.”  He  died  in  1687,  aged  75. 

t  Some  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Grahame  {Hist.  iV.  Asner.  i. 
"  402.)  slates  that  Sassamon’s  body  was  found  in  Ckjidd. 

'  1  Gookin' s  MS.  Hist,  of  Christian  Indians.  This  author  says,  “  SasscCmand  was  the  first 

^Christian  martyr,”  and  that  '  it  is  evident  he  sufiered  death  upon  the  account  of  his  ChrisUan 
I  profession,  and  fidelity  to  the  English.” 

§  His  Indian  name  w  as  Po^apoCnossoo. 

j  rt  Marker's  Relation,  74.  ^dgo  Davis  retains  the  same  account,  {Morton's  Memorial, 
28s.)  which  w^i  shall  presently  show  to  be  erroneons. 

IT  Mather’s  Relation,  75. 
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sonal  appearance  of  an  Indian  caUed  Tobias  before  the  court,  to  maie  fm-. 
ther  answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  lefeience 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  oj*  an  tidian  called  John  Sassamon,  late 
deceased.”  This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tobias  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  fiom  the 
fact  that  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  mUiarn  entered  mto  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  w'as  taken  as  security  for  the  £100.  .  j  u  i 

June  havibg  arrived,  three  instead  of  one  are  anaigned  as  the  murderers 
of  Sassamon.  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  one  but  ^bt^  being  gmlty 
at  the  iirevious  court  Now,  Wampapaquan.,  tlie  son  of  Tobias,  and  Matta- 
shunannamo  *  are  arraigned  with  hun,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  as  Ibl- 
lows :  “  For  that  lieing  accused  that  they  did  with  joynt  consent  vpon  the 
20  of  January  aim”  1674,  [or  '1675,  N.  S.l  att  a  place  cailed  ^ssoivanmtt  Pond, 
wilfully  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  mallice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Saisamon,  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntill  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  liyde 
and  concede  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond.” 

To  this  they  pleaded  “  not  guilty,”  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  sny  the 
records.  The  jiuy,  how^ever,  were  not  long  in  finding  them  guilty,  ivliieh 
they  express  in  these  words;  “Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  both  English 
and  Indians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict.” 

Upon  this  they  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  “  and  from  tlience 
[taken]  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  head  f  vntill 
theire  bodies  are  dead.”  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  Maitashunannam  were, 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  “But  the  said  on  some  fim- 

siderations  w'as  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired.”  He  was,  however ,  shot 
within  the  month.  . 

It  is  an  error  that  the  jury  that  found  tliem  gqilty  was  composed  of  lialt 
Indiims ;  tliere  were  b&t  four,  while  there  were  tw'elve  Englishmen.  Me 


will  again  hear  the  record : — 

“  Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  with  this 
English  jurj’^  aboue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifferentest,  graiiest  luid 
sage  Lidiaiis  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jury,  and  to  heiilji  te 
consult  and  aduice  with,  of,  and  concerning  the  premises ;  there  names 
are  as  followeth,  viz.  one  called  by  an  English  name  Hope,  and  Mashippo^ut, 
Wannoo,  George  Wampye  and  .icanootvs ;  these  fully  concurred  with  tlie 
jury  in  theu-e  verdict.” 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  JVilliam  Sabine,  William  Crocker,  Eiimi 
Sturgis,  William  Brook^,  Mitk'.  Winslow,  John  Wadsivorth,  .Andrew 
Hflbert  Vixon,  John  Done,  Jon%  Bangs,  Jon\  Shaw  and  Benj".  Higgins. 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important  affair  be 
over,  we  will  here  add,  from  a  hitherto  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  follovvinj! 
particulai's,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous:  “Ahoiii 
five  or  six  years  since,  there  was  brought  up,  aniongst  others,  at  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sosomon;  who,  after  some  linidifl 
had  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Uncos,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  was,  by  the  authority  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  inan- 
ner  to  King  Philip,  and  his  Indians.  But  King  Philip,  (heathen-like,) 
instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  would  immediately  have  killed  this  Sosomon, 
but  by  llie  persuasron  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  was  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse, 
immediately  mdrthered  him  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  They,  return¬ 
ing  to  King  Philip,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  wo 
or  tluree  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 


*  Tlt«  tame  called  Mattashinnamy.  His  name  in  the  records  is  spelt  four  ways.  . 
f  This  idd  phraseology  reminds  us  of  the  French  mode  of  expression,  couper  U  cou,  majO’ 
to  cut  off  the  neck  instead  of  the  head ;  but  the  French  say,  il  sera  penaupar  son  cou,  andw 
do  modern  hangmen,  alias  jurists,  of  onr  times. 


Chap.  II.] 
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New  Plimoiith,  Josiah  Winslow  being  then  governor  of  that  colony,  care  was 
taken  to  find  out  the  murtherers,  who,  upon  search,  were  found  and  apiire- 
liended,  and,  alter  a  fair  trial,  were  all  hanged.  This  so  exasperated  King 
Philip,  that,  Irom  that  day  after,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  on  the  English — 
judging  that  the  English  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for 
killing  another.”  * 


CII.LPTER  II. 

Lift  of  KING  PHILIP — His  real  name — The  name  of  his  toife — Makes  frequent 
sales  of  his  lands — Account  of  them — His  first  treaty  at  Plimonih — Expedition  to 
Mantvcket — Events  of  1G71 — Begins  the  WAR  of  1675 — First  acts  of  hostility — 
Swamp  Fight  at  Pocasset — Narrowly  escapes  out  of  his  own  country — is  pursued 
by  Oiieko — Fight  at  Rehoboth  Plain — Cuts  off  a  company  of  English  under  Captain 
Seers — Incidents — Fight  at  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  and  destruction  of  Captain  Lnthrop's 
1  company — Fights  the  English  under  Mosely — English  raise  1500  men — Philip 

retires  to  Narraganset — Strongly  fortifies  himself  in  a  great  swamp — Description 
of  his  fortress — English  march  to  attack  him — The  great  Fight  at  Narraganset — 
Again  files  his  country — Visits  the  Mohawks — Hi-devised  stratagem — Events  of  1676 
— Returns  again  to  his  country — Reduced  to  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  by  Church 
— His  chief  counsellor,  Akkompoin,  killed,  and  his  sister  captured — His  wife  and  son 
fill!  into  the  hands  of  Church — Flies  to  Pokanoket — Is  surprised  and  slain. — Sped- 
men  of  the  IVampanoag  Language — Other  curious  matter. 

I.v  regard  to  the  native  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  has  al¬ 
ways  prevailed,  in  pmnted  accounts.  Pometacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 

Iran  be  t'jiproached  by  our  letters.  The  first  sydlable  was  ch'opped  in  familiar 
scourse,  and  hence,  in  a  shoit  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  had  always 
len  so  ;  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executed  by  him,  which  we  have  seen, 
id  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  ti-ue  that,  in  those  of  different 
laiv,  it  is  spelt  with  some  little  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
■rirly  the  same  sound.  The  variations  are  Pimatacom,  Pamatacom,  Pometa- 
mc,  and  Ponidncom ;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discoveiy  to  communicate  :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
I'  name  of  the  wife  oH  Pometacom — the  innocent  Wootonekanuske  !  This 
as  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
hurch.  N()  wonder  that  Philip  was  “now  ready  to  die,”  as  some  of  his  trai- 
roMs  men  told  Church,  tuid  that  “  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break  !  ”  All 
at  wa.s  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex!  But  they  still 
ed,  and  tlii.s  most  harrowed  his  soul — ^lived  for  what.^  to  serve  as  slaves  in 
i  unknown  land  !  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  upon 
ni,  and  de.sjiair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
e  anguishing  erics  tmd  lamentations  of  Wootonekanuske  and  his  son  ?  But 
e  must  eliangc  the  scene. 

It  seems  ;is  though,  for  many  ycare  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pometacom^  and 
■arly  all  of  his  jieople  sold  off' their  lands  as  fast  as  purchasers  presented  them- 
Ives.  They  saw  the  pro.sperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
so]d)ers  as  are  easily  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsa- 
ng  their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  pro.ximity  of  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
^  )ison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  sUch  things  as  their  neighbors  possessed  *,  these 
^yere  only  to  he  obtained  by  parting  Avith  their  lands.  That  the  reader  may 
orm  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians’  lands  in  Plimouth 
lift  iolony  Avere  disposed  of,  Ave  add  the  folloAving  items : — 


*  Present  State  of  Aew  England,  by  a  merchant  of  Boston,  in  respect  to  the  present 
’llnodtj  Indian  Wars,  page  3,  folio,  London,  1676.  This,  with  four  other  tracts  upon 
^Hii.ip’s  W  ah,  (covcrirf^  the  whole  period  of  it,  with  notes  by  myself,  accompanied  by  a 
of  all  Indian  events  in'  America  from  its  discovery" to  the  present  time,  (March 
has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle. 

T  A  ne  author  fuels  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  first  to  publish 
>eriF  ^  ir 'T  sachem  of  the  AVampanoags,  and  also  tliat  of  the  sharer  of  his 
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In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1664,  “  William  Brenton,  of  Newport;  R.  I.  jrier- 
chant,”  “  for  a  valuable  consideration  ”  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  of  Philip. 
This  deed  begins,  “  I,  Pumatacom  alias  Philip,  chief  sachem  of  Moiuit  Iiope, 
Cowsumpsit  and  of  all  territories  thereunto  belon^g.”  Philip  a?id  his  A\  ife 
both  signed  this  deed,  and  Tockomock,  Wecopauhim,*  Ktsdaquason,  Pompa. 
miase,  Apeminiatc,  Taquanksickt,  Paquonack,  Watapatahue,  Aquetaquish,  John 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  Roivland  Sassatnon,  and  two  Englishmen,  signed  i\s 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedfonl,]  mid 
Coaxet,  [now  in  Compton.]  Philip's  father  having  previously  sold  some  iif 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  claim  from  him,  and  to  jiay 
for  his  marking  out  the  same.  John  Woosansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Sasm- 
tnonl  wimessed  this'  deed. 

The  same  year  the  court  of  Plimoutb  presented  Philip  with  a  horse,  hm  on 
what  account  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  Philip  by  the  English  of  Dedham. 
It  was  then  called  WoUomonopoag,  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  Imvo 
cost  £24  1 0».,  and  was  six  miles  square.  For  tliis  tract  of  land  the  English  had 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  j'ears.t  “  In  Nov.  1669,  upon  notice  of  Philip, 
Sagamore  of  Mount  Hope,  now  at  WoUomonopoag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  lands 
thereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,’’ the  selectmen  appoint  five  pei-sons  to  negotiali’ 
Avith  him  “  for  his  remaining  right,  provided  he  can  show  tliat  he  has  au},”! 
Whether  his  right  Avere  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  the  tract  called  Woollomnumuppogue,  Avithin  the  towm  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased.”  What  the  full  consideration  was,  ourdociimeiUs 
do  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  dreAv  on  DetUiam  afterwards, 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re¬ 
quests  them  “  to  pay  to  this  hearer,  for  the  use  of  King  Philip,  £5,  5s.  in  mmdj, 
and  £5  in  trucking  cloth  at  money  price."  In  a  receipt  signed  by  an  agent  of 
Philip,  named  Peter,  the  following  amount  is  named  ;  “  In  reference  to  the paijiiml 
of  King  Philip  q/’Mount  Hope,  the  full  and  just  sum  of  £5,  5s.  in  monep,  imd 
12  yards  of  trucking  clotl^  3  Ihs.  of  powder,  and  as  much  lead  as  will  make  it  mi ; 
which  is  in  full  satisfadion  loith  £10  that  he  is  to  receive  of  Mithaniel  Paine.  ^ 

We  ne.xt  meet  Avith  a  singulai’  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  AAdiidi  \v 
attribute  to  Jobii  Sassamon,  and  Avhich,  besides  extending  our  knoAvlcdge  of 
Philip  into  his  earlier  times,  sei-ves  to  make  us  acquainted  Avith  Sassamon's  ae-  . 
quirements  in  the  language  of  tlie  pilgrims. 

“  KnoAV  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giuen  power  AUto  Ifu- 
tuchpoo  ||  and  Sampson  and  theire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  tliey  shall  not  haue  itt  without  they  be  Avillitig  to 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my  knoAvledge  they  cmuint 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  claime  to  that  laud 
which  they  haue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safl  ly 
purchase  any  otherwise  but  by  IFatachpoo  and  l^mpson  and  their  brethevou. 

Philip  Kidd.” 

Whether  the  folloAving  letter  were  Avritten  earlier  or  later  than  this  \v(!  ha'*’ 
no  means  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  fixim  its  contents,  that  it  Avas  Avrittia 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  ih-o- 
pie  of  Plimouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  their  court,  Avhere  they  liad 
reason  to  believe  they  could  succeed  better  in  getting  them  than  by  a  iii'gotia- 
tion  in  his  own  country.  The  letter  follows : — 


“  To  the  much  honored  Gavemer,  .Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  dwelling  at  Plmonth. 
“  King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  understand  that  he  could  not  come  to  tlia 
court,  for  Tom,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  that  he  could  not  travil 

*  Pt  rhaps  Uncompoin. 

t  Womi^on’a  Hist.  Dedham^SO-Trom  wUch  work  it  would  seem  that  theneffotialioB  haJ 
been  earned  on  with  Philip,  but  Philip  was  not  sachem  until  this  year 
1  Ibid.  ^ 

i  General  Court  FUes. 

7Vi*poo  by  abbreviatioB.  A  further  aecoont  of  him  will  be  found  in  tiic  life  ef 
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so  far,  and  Philip  sister  is  very  sick.  Philip  would  intreat  that  favor  of  you, 
and  any  of  the  majestrats,  if  aney  English  or  Engians  speak  about  aney  land,  he 
pray  you  to  giue  them  no  ansewer  at  afl.  This  last  siunmer  he  maid  that 
promis  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  for  that  he 
would  have  no  English  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  him.  He  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
and  so  I  rest, 

your  very  loveing  friend 

Philip  p 
dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek.”  * 

In  1GG7,  Philip  sells  •  to  Constant  SouOitoorth,  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  ai’e  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  generally  or 
often  stakes,  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them. 

The  same  year,  for  “  £10  sterling,”  he  sells  to  Thos.  Willet  and  others,  “  all 
tliat  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Cawatoquissett, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad.”  Paiosaqmns,  one  of  Philipps  counsel¬ 
lors,  and  Tom  alias  Sawsuett,  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  the  sale. 

In  1668,  “  Philip  Pometacom,  and  Tokamumaque  f  alias  Cashewashed,  sachems,” 
for  a  “valuable  consideration,”  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  j)ait  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket.  In  describing  it,  Memenuck- 
quage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
spy.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  Sompointeen,  alias  Tom,  and  JVananuntnew,  son 
of  Thomas  Plants,  were  witnesses  to  this,  sale. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  Swansey  for  £20.^  Wanueo, 
a  counsellor,  and  Tom  the  interpreter,  wore  witnesses. 

In  1668,  Philip  and  Uncompawen  laid  claim  to  apart  of  New-meadowsneck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  deed,  by  Ossame- 
qnin  and  JVamsutta,  to  certam  English,  “although  it  appears,  says  the  record, 
pretty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,”  “  yet  that  peace  and  friendship  may 
be  continued,”  “  Capt.  Willet,  Mr.  Broxcn  and  John  Allen,  in  the  behalf  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  rest,”  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Uncompawen  the  sum  of  £ll  in 
I  goods. 

I  Philip  Nanuskooke  ];  Ais  k  mark, 

VxcoMPAWEN  his  X  mark. 

Tom  Satssvwest,  intenpreter, 

And  Nimrod. 

r  The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting, 
I  from  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  Philip  him¬ 
self.  lie  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  m  these 
i  words :  “  this  may  inform  the  honoured  court  [of  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
,  willing  to  sell  the  land  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
.  may  liue  vpon  it  stUl ;  but  the  land  that  i8.[waste]§  may  be  sould,  and  Wattach- 
•  poo  is  of  tlie  same  minde.  I  have  sed  dowme  all  the  principall  names  of  the 
■  land  wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould.” 

“  From  Pacanaukett  Phillip  p  his  marked' 

the  24  of  the  12  mo.  1668.” 


U  **  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  40.  The  original  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Plimoutli, 
about  30  years  ago.  It  is  probably  another  production  of  John  Sassamon. 
t  Written  in  another  deed,  Atunkamomake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
II  b(X)  acres  of  land,  “more  or  lesse,”  in  Swansey;  and  £20  the  consideration.  Hugh  Cole, 
Josias  Winslow,  John  CoggeshaU,  and  Constant  Soutkworth  were  the  purchasers,  snaWanueo, 
a  counsellor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

t  This  double  name,  we  suppose,  was  meant  to  stand  for  the  signature  of  himself  and  wife, 
i-  $  So  in  the  records. 
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This  line  is  a  path. 


Ascopoippamocke. 


Anequeasselt. 

CottoyowsekcesetU 

«  Osamequen”  having,  “for  valuable  considerations,”  in  the  year- 1641,  sold 
to  John  Brown  and  Edicard  Winslow  a  tract  of  land 

ated  on  both  sides  of  Palmer’s  River,  Phd^,  on  the  30  Mar.  1668,  was  re- 
quii-ed  to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same,  ^^lis  he  ^d  ^  of 

kisoke,  Phillip,  and  Peebe,*  coxmseUors,  Sorwomwhew,  Phillips  hi  other,  mA 

Tom  the  interpreter.f  .  This  tract  includes  the  present  towm  of  Rebobo^. 

Also  in  1669,  for  £10  “  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,  lie^sells 
to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth,!  “one  whole  island  nere  the  towne, 

^  The  same  year,  Philip  and  Tuspaquin  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  l^d  in 
Middleborough,  for  £13.  Thomas  the  interpreter,  WiUiam,  the  son  ot  Iits- 
paquin,  and  Benjamin  Church,  were  witnesses.  i.  n  n  nf 

In  1671,  Philip  and  “  Monjokam  of  Mattapoisett,”  for  £5,  sell  to  Cole,  oi 

Swansey,  shipwi  ight,  land  lying  neai*  a  place  called  Acash^ah,  m  Dartmoulk 
In  1672,  Philip  sold  to  William  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  square  mUes,  for  £14d  ;  md, 
a  few  days  after,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Coiwtantjioutfiwom 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  tract,  as  is  judged  y  i 
deeds  being  signed  by  ISTunkampahoonett,  Umiwihum,  alias  Mmrod,  thee- 
mausAdon,  and  Captain  Annawam,  besides  one  Philip.  Thomas,  alias  ontw- 
suit,  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  y 
Munashum,  alias  Nimrod,  Woctckompawhan,^  and  Captain  Annowan. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pomdacom:  many  other  ctiicifl 
sold  very  largely,  particularly  Watuspcuruin  and  Josias  Wampatuck. 

At  the  court  of  Plimouth,  1673,  “  Mr.  Peter  Talnum  of  Rhode  Hand  com¬ 
plained  against  Philip  allies  Wewasowanuett,  sachem  of  Moimt  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  Pakanawkett  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  successor  vnto  Jns 
brother  or  predecessor  WamsiUa,  Sopaquitt,^  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  on 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £800  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  June  the  28th,  1661,  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  Talman,  obli^ui! 

*  Called,  in  Mr.  Hubbard’s  bislory,  Thebe;  be  was  afterwards  killed  at  Swansey,  in  ihc 
beginniiie:  of  the  war.  There  is  a  pond  in  Narragansel  of  the  same  name, 
f  Mr.  Bliss,  i  ”  ” -  —  ”  •‘- 


war.  There  is  a  pond  in  Narraganset  ot  the  same  name.  , 

,  ..... _ ,  ..1  his  History  of  Rehobotm,  64,  66,  has  printed  this  deed  from  uie 

original.  _• 

t  The  place  where  Cook  lived  is  now  incladed  in  New  Bedford. 

6  Probably  “  Philip’s  old  uncle  Akkompoin.”  . 

(1  That  is,  nicknamed  Alexander,  according  to  the  Froich  mode  of  expression ;  o» 
quet  Alexander,  as  I  imagine.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  of  PkiUp,  (Narratave,  10,)  that,  “  wi 
ambitious  and  haughty  spirit,  [he  was]  nicknamed  Kit^  PhUip.” 
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liini  the  said  Wamsitta  allies  Alexander  to  make  good  to  him,  his  heires  and  a 
deed  of  gil’t  of  a  considerable  track  of  land  att  Sapowett  and  places  adjacent, 
as  in  tlie  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wherof  the 
coinplainant  is  greatly  damuifyed  ” 

AMiether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  Wamsutta^ 
Pomeiacom's  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them  always 
suspicious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  had  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
ol'  Manhmnomoh,  or  whether  Philip  were  in  reality  “  contriving  mischief,” 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
witli  tliose  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  Massasoit,  ^ias  Jfoosamequin,  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  Alexander, 
Philip's  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  Philip  himself,  by  the  ofder  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

Philip  having  by  letter  complained  to  the  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  iu- 
juries,  at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  “  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
Philip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c.,  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  lor  justice  against  Francis  Wast,  [if'ek,]  for  wrong  done  by  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  gim  taken  from  him  by  the  said  JVast  ,*  as  also  for  wrong 
done  imto  some  swine  of  the  said  Indian’s.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton  ;  and  in  case 
it  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
"  Plimouth  to  be  ended.”  How  the  ease  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
f.  ceediug  strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occm*rence. 

“  He  Avas  no  sooner  styled  sachem,”  says  Dr.  1.  Mather,*  “  but  immediately, 
;  in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  English.”  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  when 
ii  very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
j  Morton  \  is  the  first  who  mentions  Metacomet  in,  a  printed  work,  which,  being 
Ij'  before  any  difiiculty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  “  This  year,” 
ill  (1662,)  he  observes,  “upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
by  the  Indians  against  the  English,  PJdlip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  other- 
1,;  Avise  called  Metacom,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  hatli  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  bis  deceased 

S  father  and  brotlier.” 

The  court  expressing  then*  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  the 
articles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
\|j  England,  llius : — 

1  “  The  mark  of  Phillip,  sachem 

“u  of  Pocanahetl,  . 

jS  The  mark  of  <]  Vncumpowett, 

"f  vnkell  to  the  above  said  sachem." 

i|il» 

mU  Tlie  folloAving  persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  this  act  of  Philip,  and 
g  his  great  captain  Uncompoin  : — 

“  John  Sassamon, 

The  mark  ni  o/*  Francis,  sachem  of  JVausetf 
is'*'  The  mark  DI  q/*  Nimrod  alias  Pumpasa, 

The  mark  if  of  PuNcxquANECK, 
i®*'  The  mark  ^  of  AquETEqut:sH.”t 

ce# 

’^1  Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  fi*om  the 
»)'•  Jiostile  movements  of  PHZip,  Mr.  jHitiiord,  we  presume,  was  not  informed ; 

or  so  importaut  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  m  his  minute  and 
S*i>*  valuable  history.  Mr.  Morton,  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather  mention 
it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  AViiter  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
appear  in  its  true  ligh^  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
that  appeared  with  the  sachem. 

'’itt'  *  72.  1  In  his  N.  England’s  Memorial.  1  From  the  records  in  manuscript. 
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PHILIP.— PURSUIT  OF  GlBBS: 

For  about  nine  years  succeeding  1662,  very  little  is  recorded  concerning 
Philip,  During  this  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  lus 
English  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  his  own  strei^th,  nhich 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  fatal  war  of  1675.  r  oi ,  during 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  them  powei-,  Imt  tlieii- 
arms  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  w  ar  put  into 
their  hands.  Roger  Williams  bad  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into  ineiid- 
ship  with  Massasoit,  which  alliance  gained  additional  strength  on  tiu-  acers. 
sion  of  the  young  Mdacomel.  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  ol  that 
wai-,  although  the  death  of  Alexander  is  gener*dly  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  the  hag- 
lish  and  Nai-ragansets,  (we  name  the  English  fost,  as  they  were  geiionilly 
the  aggressors,)  could  not  be  unknown  to  ;  and  if  his  comitrymen 

were  wronged  ne  knew  it.  And  what  friend  will  see  another  abused,  with¬ 
out  feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  And  who  will  wonder,  if, 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  each  othfer,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  openwai-?  The 
Narraganset  chiefs  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  whicti  we  speak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  com¬ 
mand  or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  imanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  A^nigret  was 
at  this  time  growm  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of 
Miantunnonioh,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  authority,  yet  pusillaiiiniity 
was  always  rather  a  predominant  trait  in  his  chai-acter.  His  age  had  laol)- 
ably  caused  his  withdrawal  from  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
Philip.  Canonchet  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous  ;  Pumham  next; 
Potok,  Magnus,  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mriksah,  had  been  dead 
several  yeai’s  ;  and  lastly  Mattatoag. 

Before  proceeding  with  later  extents,  the  following  short  narrative,  illus¬ 
trative  of  a  pecuiim-  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  Philip,  as 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  pnuisli  an 
Lidian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  Massasoit,  his  father ;  and,  as  it  was 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  Philip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  law  upon  Gibbs.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  design,  for  one 
of  Gibbs’s  friends,  understanding  Philip’s  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape  ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex¬ 
ertions,  for  Philip  came  once  in  sight  of  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  English  from  house  to  house  ;  but  Gibbs,  by  leaping  a  bank,  pit 
out  of  sight,  and  so  escaped.  Philip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  the 
English  had  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  island.*  Gibbs  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  wun 
Assasamoogh.  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  Ehglish  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  simijcct- 
ing  that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satislactorily 
be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  evident  there  w'ere  some  warlike  preparations  made 
by  the  great  chief,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  Enrfish,  as  in  the  lil’e  of 
Awashonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
further  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  “  shyness,”  and  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  comply.  At  len^,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  from  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  baud  of  his  war¬ 
riors,  attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  e^edition.  From  thin 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  English  to  come  teid 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afraid  to  meet  the  chief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  scvenil 

*  For  some  of  what  we  have  given  above,  see  1  ColL  Mats.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  159,  furnislied 
for  that  work  by  Mr.  Zacchtus  Macy,  whose  ancestor,  it  is  said,  assisted  in  secrciing 
Assasamoogh. 

In  a  late  work,  Hist.  Nantackett  by  Obed  Macy,  an  account  of  the  affair  is  riven,  but  wiib 
some  variation  from  the  above.  ° 
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persons,  ainon^  whom  was  Roger  IflRiams,  to  inform  him  of  their  determi¬ 
nation,  and  tlieir  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attendance  at 
Tavuiton.  lie  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few 
of  liis  warriors,  he  made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
tlie  warlike  ])urade  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at¬ 
tacking  him.  These  were  the  Pliniouth  people  that  recommended  this  rash¬ 
ness,  blit  they  were  prevented  by  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here,  with  the  governor  of  Pliniouth  to  confer  with  Philip, 

In  tlie  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  council  should  be  held  in  the  meeting¬ 
house,  one  side  of  which  should  be  Occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
tlie  Engli.sh.  Philip  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  the  planted  lands 
of  IfiH  pi'oplo,  but  this,  the  English  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  He  said 
liis  warlikii  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  NaiTagansets, 
wliicii  the  English  also  say  was  proved  to  his  face  to  be  false  ;  and  that  this 
so  confounded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  “  that  it  was  the 
naughtiness  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  that  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  any  provocation  from  the  English.”  '  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel¬ 
lors,  whose  names  were  Tavoser,  Captain  Jfispoke,  fVoonkaponehunt,  [Unkom^ 
poinJ  and  JVimrod,  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  friendship, 
w  hich  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people, 
into  the  liands  of  the  governor  of  Phmouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  “see  reason.”! 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpfres  in  this  affair,  were 
looked  to,  by  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint.  Philip  having 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  Taunton,]; 
promised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
being  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occmi'ing, 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
Philip,  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos¬ 
ton  in  person ;  §  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
'  favonible  report  of  liim  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
])roposals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United  Colonies  should  meet 
Philip  at  Plimouth,  where  all  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
;i  place  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  the  issue  of  the  meeting  was  very 
?  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  “The  conclusion  was,”  says  Mr. 
r  .Ho<Aer,||  “  Philip  acknowdedged  his  offence,  and  wa?  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
■  of  money  to  defray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
k  ny  unto.” 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  clratvn  up  by  the  English,  of  what  Philip 
il  was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
t  counsellors,  Uncompaen,  who  was  his  uncle,1I  ffotokom,  and  Samkama, 
g  Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  themselves 
as  “  subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England.”  This  they  did  only  to”" get 
jiirid  of  the  importunity  of  the  English,  as  their  course  immediately  afteiwvards 
invai'iably  showed. 

.r  Tiie  articles  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
Ih  Philip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagine^  were  we  not  to 
p  produce  some  of  them.  Article  second  reads, — 

I ,  “  I  [Philip]  am  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  the  government  of  Plim- 

IjjjiOuth  £100,  in  such  things  as  I  have;  but  I  would  entreatf  the  favor  that  I 
jjpnight  have  three  yeai-s  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannotido  it  at  present,” 
And  ill  article  thiri^  he  promises  “  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shall 
ajipoint,  five  wolves’  heads,  Ac  can  get  them;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure, 


jjl  *  Ilttbbard,  Indian  Wars,  11, 1st  edition. 

^  t  The  articles  of  this  treaty  may  be  seen  in  Hubbard,  Mather,  and  Hutchinson’s  histories : 
,  gidiey  aniouiu  to  little,  and  we  therefore  omit  them, 
j  ji  t  Mather’s  Relation,  73. 

’  $  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  Mr.  Josselyn  saw  him  there  richly  caparisoned,  as  will  here- 

.^laHer  be  mentioned.  H  Mather’s  Relation,  73. 

r  II  Called  by  Church,  Akkompoin.  Hist.  King  FkUij/s  War,  110  of  my  edition. 
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yearly.”  These  articles  were  dated  * 

The  mark  P  of  Phillip  ; 

The  mark  T  ^  Wohkowpahenitt; 
The  mark  V  (?/■  Wuttakooseeim  j 
The  mark  T  of  Sonkanuhoo  ; 

The  mark  2  o/  Woonashum, 
alias  Nimrod  ; 

The  mark  Y  ()/■  Woospasdck^ 
alias  Captain. 

On  the  3  Nov.  following,  PhUip  accompanied  Takahimma  to  Plimoutli,  to 
make  his  submission,  which  he  did,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  WTiting,  that  lie 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  Philip  and  the  others,  the  29  Sept, 
before.  Tokamona  was  brother  to  Atvashonks,  and,  at  this  time,  was  saclieni 
of  Seconet,  or  Saconett  He  was  aftenvaids  killed  by  the  Narragansets-f 

A  general  disanning  of  the  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1671,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been  exiiect- 
ed  to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biography  of  Philip,  we  Avill  lay  before  the  reader  all  th^  unpub¬ 
lished  information  furnished  by  the  records.^  Having  met  in  .Tune,  1(171, 
“  The  court  [of  Plimouth]  determins  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be¬ 
long  to  Philip,  are  justly  forfeit;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividing  of 
them,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  totvus,  according  to  their  equal  proportions, 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  com*t’s  dispose,  as  reason  may 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  by  the  court. 

“That  which  the  court  grounds  tlieir  judgment  upon  is, — For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton,  Philip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  wai*  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injury 
sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  by  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  being  in  a  capacity  to  Iw 
kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  ainis,  ibr  our 
futm-e  security  in  that  respect.  He  failed  greatly  in  the  performance  thereof, 
by  secret[ly]  conveying  away,  and  carrying  home  several  guns,  that  might  and 
should  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  fai*  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  by  hun,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immeiliate  com¬ 
mand,  about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

“  In  his  endeavoring,  since  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  false  reports,  complaints  and  suggestions ;  tuid  liis 
refusing  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  matters  tliat 
are  justly  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  as  well  as  for¬ 
mer,  to  submit  to  the  king’s  authority,  and  the  authority  of  this  colony. 

“It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  arms  of  the  Indians  of  Nanias- 
sakett  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetched  in  by  Major  Winslow,  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  for  the 
grounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  Phillipe  in  liis 
late  plot :  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  governor’s  order,  nor  by  PhilHpt'i 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  for  their  satisfaction, 
in  that  expedition. 

“  This  court  have  agreed  and  voted  ”  to  send  “some  ”  forces  to  “  Saconett  to 
fetch  in  ”  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 


"  There  is  no  date,  but  the  year,  set  to  any  printed  copy  of  this  treaty.  Mr.  Hubbard  bj 
mistake  omitted  it,  and  those  who  have  since  written,  have  not  given  themselves  the  pleasure 
of  recurring  to  the  records. 

t  See  Church,  39.  J  Plimouth  Colony  Records,  in  manuscript. 


imtil  they  come  to  five  wolves’  heads 
29  Sept.  1671,  and  were  signed  by 
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If  then,  therefore,  these  Indians  had  not  already  become  hostile,  no  one  would 
mangel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  almost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Guns  had  so  far  superseded  them,  that  undoubtedly  many  scarce 
could  use  them  with  effect,  in  pibcuring  themselves  game :  Nor  could  it  be 
expected  otherwise,  for  the  English  had,  by  nearly  40  years’  intercourse,  ren¬ 
dered  their  anns  far  more  necessary'  to  the  existence  of  the  Indies  than  to  their 
o^^•n :  hence  theh  unwillingness  to  part  with  them.  PhUip,  it  is  said,  directed 
the  IMiddleborough  Indians  to  give  up  their  guns.  His  object  in  this  was  to 
pacify  the  English,  judging  that  if  war  should  begin,  these  Indians  would  join 
the  English,  or  at  least  many  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  it  affected  his  cause  but 
little  which  party  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  immediate  followers,  as 
we  have  just  seen  in  tire  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  23  August,  1671,  the  follow¬ 
ing,  besides  the  matters  akeady  expressed,  they  took  into  consideration :  Philip’s 
“  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
us.  In  special  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saconett  Indians,  professed  ene¬ 
mies  to  this  colony,  and  this  against  good  counsel  given  him  by  his  friends. 
The  premises  considered  [the  council]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  the  said  Phillip  hath  violated  [the]  covenant  plighted  with  this  colony  at 
Taunton  in  April  last. 

“•2.  It  is  unanimously  agi-eed  and  concluded  by  the  said  coimcil,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  appeai-ance  to 
make  his  purgation,,  in  refei-ence  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  cpe  of  his  refusal, 
tlie  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  dp  determin  it  necessary  to 
;  endeavor  his  redueement  by  force  ;  inasmuch  as  the  controversy  which  hath 
'  seemed  to  he  more  immediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
;  colonies  of  tlie  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  ;  and  if,  by  then-  weighty  ad- 
vice  to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to 
■  signify  unto  them,  that  if  tliey  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
‘ "  case  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shah  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
borly  kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obhged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
donee  may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

*1^  “  Accordingly,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  from  the  council,  one  unto 

the  said  Phillip  tlie  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  tlie  13th  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  paiticulai*s  above  raen- 
W®tioned  against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jame«  Walker,  one  of  the 
i*®  council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  Roger  Williams 
liil"!and  Mr.  James  Brown,  to  go  with  him  at  tlie  deliveiy  of  the  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the 
liiiiihands  of  Mr.  John  Freeman,  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  thiid  was  directed  to 
the  governor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley 
[i'  and  Mr.  Constant  Southwoiih,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
s6«  'our  council  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  rolating  to  the 
lieii®proinises,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 

it, s!i<togetlier,  in  reference  to  engagement  witli  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  gomg  forth, 
)isi#which  will  be  on  the  20  of  September  next. 

Ji8in«'  “  It  was  furtlier  ordered  %  the  council,  that  those  fornierly  pressed  shaU 

iu, ffli^einain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  said  coun- 
loiiSCil,  on  the  13  day  of  Sept,  next,  and  so  also  until  the  intended  expedition  is 
,  pit  issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  from  them, 
joililias  occasion  may  require:  ^And  that  all  other  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
jjle'iiin  way  of  preparation  to  tlie  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  tlie  mind  of 
jjjjjSiGod  furtlier  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  thatpu^ose. 

“  It  was  further  ordered  by'the  council,  that  ail  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
jo#ifciou  shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
^  ’onvenicut  watches  and  wardings,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  the  meetings  on 
^he  Lord’s  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  bpst  stand  with  their  particulars,  and 
-^  he  coniuion  safety. 

y,  “  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  safety 
nsei'^^Sf  tlie  governor’s  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named  troubles  and  ex- 
,  leditions. 

iript 
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“  And  the  council  were  summoned  by  the  president,  [the  governor  of  Plim- 
outh,]  to  make  their  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth,  on  tlie  lotli  day  oi 
Sept,  next,  to  attend  such  further  business  as  shall  be  then  presented  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  reference  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entry,  the 
records  proceed :] 

“On  the  13  Sept  1671,  the  council  of war  appeared, according  to  their  siijn- 
mons,  but  PhiUip  the  sachem  appeared  not ;  but  instead  thereof  repaired  to  die 
Massachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  in 
place  there  ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  helj)  in  die 
achieving  thereof ;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  not  his  oft’ence  so 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  tlie  covenants  and  on^agfe- 
ments  that  Phillip  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  jihiinly 
import  that  he  had  subjected  himself,  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  further 
than  as  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly  correspondency.” 

Thiis,  whether  Philip  had  been  able  by'  misrepresentation  to  lead  tlie  court 
of  ftlassachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been  fairly  set  forth 
by  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  tliat  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  groimds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore, 
considered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  eiTor  as  Philip,  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.  The  record  continues : — 

“  The  council  having  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  away  lettcrF, 
declaring  their  thankful  acceptance  of  tlieir  kind  profter,  and  invited  die  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they  [the  latter]  then  hcinir 
there  in  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  Plymouth  and 
afford  us  their  help:  And,  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sept.  1671,  Mr.  John  Ifm- 
throp,  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Gen.  Levtrett,  Mr.  TAos.  Danforih,  Capt.  ff'm. 
Davis,  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  Phillip,  he 
being  personally  present ;  there  being  also  competent  interpreters,  both  English 
and  Indians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  tlie 
conviction  of  the  said  PkUlip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  botli  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  othere,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  made  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  canfied  very  un¬ 
kindly  unto  us  divers  ways. 

“  1.  In  that  he  ”  had  neglected  to  bring  in  bis  arms,  although  “  competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlaj-ged  ”  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  “  2.  That  he  liml 
carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  reftisiug  to 
come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  procure 
a  right  understanding  of  matters  in  difference  betwixt  us.” 

This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  complaint.  That  an  iiidi’ppnd- 
ent  chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighbora  whenever  they  had  u  niiml  lo 
command  him,  of  tlie  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  Philip  not  do  as  he  agrred  nl 
Taunton  ? — ^wfaich  was,  tJiat  in  case  of  fiiture  troubles,  both  jiarties  should  lay 
tlieii’  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  by  tlieir  decision  ? 

The  3d  charge  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harboring  and  abetting  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  “  vaga-  !j 
bonds,  our  professed  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  were  harbored  ^ 
by  him.” 


The  4tli  has  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  liis  going 
to  Massachusetts,  “  with  several  of  his  coimcil,  endeavoring  to  insuiuatc  hiai* 
self  into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto  them,”  which  ainounb' 
to  httle  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  lieeii 
TOlore  stated,  it  seems  that  the  “gentlemen  in  place  there”  had,  at  least  ui|iart. 
been  convinced  that  Philip  was  not  so  much  m  fault  as  their  friends  of  I’liin- 
outli  liad  pretended. 

“5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  timrs;  in 
special  unto  Mr.  James  Broten,  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  occasion, 
as  a  messenger  unto  him ;  and  unto  Hugh  CoU  at  another  tmie,  &c. 
me  gentlemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  fully 
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what  the  said  Phillip  could  say  for  himself,  having  free  liberty  so  to  do  without 
interruption,  adjudged  that  he  had  done  us  a  great  deal  of  wi'ong  and  injuiy, 
(i-especting  the  premises,)  and  also  abused  them  by  carrying  lies  and  false 
stories  to  them,  and  so  misrepresenting  matters  unto  them ;  and  they  pei-siiaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation, 
expre.ssing  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  in  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concerning 
his  pretended  wrongs ;  and  such  had  been  the  wrong  and  damage  that  he  had 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  ought  not  to  be  bonie  without  compe¬ 
tent  reparation  and  satisfaction  ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolencics,  had  (in  proba- 
bilirt)  occasioned  more  mischief  from  the  Indians  amongst  them,  than  had 
fallen  out  in  many  yeare  before  ;  they  persuaded  him,  thei-efore,  to  humble  him¬ 
self  unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  peace  ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  m  his  refractory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it.” 

The  commissioners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo¬ 
ken,  and  Philip  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ,-  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 


i,  A  veiy  short  time  before  the  war  of  1675  commenced,  the  governor  of 
[Massiichusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  Philip,  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would 

;  make  wai-  upon  the  English,  and  requested  him,  at  the  same  time,  tn  enter  into 
,r  a  treaty.  The  sachem  made  him  this  answer : — 

*■  Your  governor  is  but  a  'subject  of  King  Charles  *  of  England.  I  shall  not 
p  treat  with  a  subject.  I  shall  treat  of  peewe  only  loiththe  king,  my  brother.  TVhen 
he  comes,  I  am  ready. f 

j||  This  is  literal,  although  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
pC  is  wortliy  of  ^  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  the  famous  Poms^ 
0  when  taken  captive  by  Alexander.  X 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sassamon,  in  1674, 
jjjll  the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  Philip,  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
ijuji  about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  This  event  pre- 
^  maturely  discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of 
^  the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  furnish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
u  fall  upon  die  English  in  1676.  Conce^  therefore,  was  wanting  ;  and  although 
V  nearly  all  die  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  against  the  English,  yet  the  pow- 

j,  erful  effect  of  a  general  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians. 
Philip's  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 

,  be^nuiug  of  the  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
JLshow  themselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  from  then*  being  without  the 
^‘vicinity  of  die  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  then-  course, 
Tj'vliicb  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  favor  of  Philip.  Even  the  prayhig  Indians, 
*  had  diey  been  left  to  themselves,  would,  no  doubt,  many  of  them,  have  declared 
4n  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Undl  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  mm-derers  of 
tSassamon,  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philip  or  his  warrioi-s.  About  the 
tunc  of  their  tidal,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  “  up  and  down  the 
country  hi  arms,”  but  when  it  was  kno’^m  that  they  were  executed,  he  could 
j)i#*  no  longer  restrain  many  of  his  young  men,  who,  having  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  Nairaganset,  upon  the  24th  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
lieiJKf  sey,  kiHiag  their  cattle,  and  other  hijuries,§  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 


t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,? 


Q  was  from  1660  to  1676. 


t  The  conqueror  asked  him  how  he  would  be  treated,  who,  in  two  words,  repKed,"  Like  a 
to  il®  king.”  Being  eisked  if  he  had  no  other  request  to  make,  he  said,  “  No.  Every  thing  is 
j II jjjll  comprehended  in  that.”  {Plutarch’s  Life  of  Alexander.)  We  could  wish,  that  the  English 
1  i-'  had  acted  with  as  much  magnanimity  towards  the  Indians,  as  Alexander  did 

j  lb  'a^'^rcU  those  he  overcame.  Porus  was  treated  as  be  bad  desired. 

Wi®J  §  “  In  the  mean  time  King  Philip  mustered  up  about  500  of  his  men,  and  arms  them  com- 
•  \tw  pleat ;  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  neighboring  Indians,  and  likewise  arms  them  com- 
pleat  j  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets ;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged  to  be  of  his  party 
jl,  IS  unknown  to  any  among  us.  The  last  spring,  several  Indians  were  seen  in  small  Duties 
about  Rehoboth  and  Swansey,  which  not  a  little  afinghted  the  inhabitants.  Who  demandmg 
iSP  the  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  ?  Answer  was  made,  That  they  were  only  on  their 
own  defence,  for  they  understood  that  the  English  intended  to  cut  them  off.  About  the  20th 
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killed  one,  which  wai?  a  signal  to  commence  the  war,  and  what  they  had  do 
sired ;  for  the  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Lid laus,  that  the  paity 
who  fired  the  fimt  gun  would  be  conquered.*  They  had  probably  been  made 
to  believe  this  by  the  English  themselves. 

It  was  u})on  a  fast  day  that  this  gi*eat  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  returning  from  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wounded.  Two  othera,  going  for  a  surgeon,  were  killed 
on  their  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  the  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  of  PMlip's  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  English  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  Philip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  die  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  diat  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Ids 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  had  he 
not  reason  io  say, 

"Exarsere  ignes  animo;  subit  ira,  cadentem 
Ulcisci  pairiatn,  et  sceleratas  suraere  poenas  ?  ” 

The  die  was  cast.  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fast  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considei’able  war  far 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  mi- 
,  merous  young  waiTiors  from  die  neighboring  tiibes,  entered  into  his  cause 
with  great  ardor ;  eager  to  perform  exploits,  such  as  had  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  nchieve, 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  ai'iived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  gi'eamess  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  English !  to  lead 
captive  their  haughty  lords !  must  have  been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magni¬ 
tude,  and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  after  town  fell  before  them,  and  when  the  English  forces  niaiThod  in 
one  direction,  they  were  buniing  and  laying  waste  in  another.  A  jiait  of 
Taunton,  Micldleborough,  and  Dai-tmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Nai-raganset  Bay,  soon  followed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 
immediately  after  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Though  now  in  gi-eat  constematiou,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicinity 
did  not  forget  to  make  known  their  distressed  situation  by  sending  runners  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  “But,”  says  our 
chronicler  of  that  day,  “  before  any  came  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Jh’ho- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  gathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  they  who  had  nothing 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  Ixat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  houre  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  Capt. 
Samuel  Mostly  being  their  commander.  This  Capt.  Mostly  hath  b(;on  an 
old  priVateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whose  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for, his  many  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  he  hath  done  the  public. 

“  There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12  privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  })rovcd 
sei-viceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  whereof 
would,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  6,  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  King  Philip’s  herds.  There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  one 
Cornelius,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  hut 
afterwards  received  a  pardon ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  good  services  abroad  against  the  enemy.” 

All  who  have  sought  after  truth  in  matters  of  tliis  kind,  are  well  aware  of  the 


of  June  last,  seven  or  eight  of  King  Philip's  nwn  came  to  Swaiisey  on  (he  I.ord’s  day,  and 
would  grind  a  hatchet  at  an  inhabitant’s  honse  there  j  the  master  told  them  it  was  the  Jah- 
bath  day,  and  their  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it’  They  returned 
this  answer :  They  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  1* 
trod  either.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  bouse,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  but  hurt 
no  man.  ImmHiately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  shurt 
i, jl*®  that  he  should  not  work  on  his  God'J 

day,^d  that  he  should  tell  no  lies.”  Chronicle,  8,  9. 

*  Callendar’t  Discourse  on  the  Hist  of  R.  Island. 
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extreme  difficulty  of  investigation.  Twenty  persons  may  write  an  account  of 
an  affair,  to  the  passage  of  which  all  may  have  been  witnesses,  and  no  two  of 
them  agree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  the  tracts  which  we  cite 
under  the  name  of  The  Old  Lvdiax  Chro>'icle,  wrote  his  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  record  every  event  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  U-uth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  recording  the  first  news 
of  an  event,  which  often  varies  in  point  of  fact  afterwards.  Hubbard  and  Ma¬ 
ther,  rvvo  contemporary  historians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re¬ 
ports,  and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  passage  through  the  press ;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  in  London,  where  they 
were  immediately  printed.  Witli  allowances  for  these  circumstances,  as  full 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  tlie  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

“  By  this  time  the  Indians  have  killed  severed  of  our  men,  but  the  first  that 
was  killed  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  left  his 
house  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adventiu-ing  with  his  wife  and 
,  son  (about  twenty  yeai’s  old)  to  go  to  bis  house  to  fetch  them  corn,  and  such 
like  things:  (he  having  just  before  sent  his  wife  and  son  away)  as  he  was  going 
,,  out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  far  off, 

,  heard  the  guns  go  off.  Went  back,”  and  fell  into  then*  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
I  afterwards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
Ul,  time  scalped.  “They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
,,  {Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  the  gaiTisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
(  away,  and  afterwards  were  found  with  their  fingers  and  feet  cut  off)  and  the 
skin  of  their  heads  flayed  off,”  that  is,  scalped. 

“  .Alwut  1 4  days  after  that  they  sent  for  more  help  ;  whereupon  the  authority 
^ ,  of  Boston  made  Capt.  Thomas  Savage  the  major  general  in  that  expedition, 
p  who,  with  GO  horse,  mid  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston ;  having  pressed  horses 
,M  .for  tlie  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  witii  them.”  “  They  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  garrisons,  and  within  three  days  after 
®5marched,  hoi-se  and  foot,  leavmg  guai-ds  m  the  garrisons,  towards  Mount  Ho])e, 
where  King  Philip  and  his  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  at  unawares,  so  that 
was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  aU  with  him  fled  out  of  that  land 
■  rolled  Mount  Hope,  up  further  into  the  coimtry.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
®'®®hey  could  go  for  swamps,  and  killed  15  or  16  in  that  expedition,  then  retunied 
*|^ind  took  what  he  had  that  w'as  worth  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
™?attle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  also  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
sloai^hich  liad  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  dowm  by  the 
i'®*2nglish,  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  discretion.  Cornelius  [before  men- 
1|  Pjoued]  W'as  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  Philip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  cap  off 
head,  mid  now  wears  it.” 

ifflf®  It  W'as  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey  ;  and 
hey  arrived  tliere  two  days  after,  namely,  June  28,  a  little  before  night.* 
jeij,i^r\velve  men  immediately  marched  out  to  invade  Philip's  teiritories,  who  were 
do^rttacked  by  about  the  same  number  of  Philip's  men.  The  invadera  were  re- 
ips;  5“j(ulsed,  having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
fiJOfthe  Indians  two  were  killed. 


istP  The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  English, 
diefi'i  nd  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fight.  Mosely 
ude til  allied  out  at  tlie  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
jr,”  lieni.  Thw  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
iffels’^icnt ;  for  after  one  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Savage,  was 
^^ounded,  the  ball  lodgmg  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brhn 
his  hat.f  Mosely  pursued  the  Indians  above  a  mile,  and  killed  five  or  six  of 
jju  iifiieiu,  as  tliey  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  was  in  this  pursuit 
ii,  Miat  tlR;  exploit  of  Cornelius  took  place,  just  related,  and  Philip  was  not  seen  at 

11,5 - - - 1__ _ 

(K**!  *  Narrative,  18, 

olBurh.  r  C^rch,  who  W3is  in  this  action,  says  Savage  was  wounded  by  his  own  party  ;  havinr 
iviUed  themselves  into  two  wings,  in  their  confusion  one  fired  upon  the  other.  “ 
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Mount  Hope  again  until  the  next  year.  The  next  day  the  English  trav¬ 
ersed  Mount  Hope  N^eck,  found  Philip’s  >vig\rain,  but  himself  and  all  Ins  pto- 
pie  had  made  good  their  retreat.  They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  Enjrfeli 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at’Keekamuk,  which  they  took  down  aji.i 
interred.  •  ,  , 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakes  was  returning  to  heati-qiiar- 
ters  at  Swansey,  having  encamped  at  Reholxvth  the  preceding  night,  lie  dis¬ 
covered  a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  tliem.  How  many  Avcre  killod  is 
not  stateil,  but  two  of  Philip’s  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  oiip  of 
whom  was  named  Thebe,  “  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope.”  Of  the  English  oro 
was  killed.  The  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  killed  were  taken  otf  liy  thr 
English  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  tliem  in  this 
At  the  solicitation  of  Bexjamix  Church,  a  company  of  36  men  were  put 
under  him  and  Captain  Fuller,  who,  on  tlie  8  July,  marched  doA\7i  into  rocaj- 
set  Neck.  Church,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  thb  Indians,  had  urged  thii 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  behig  fully  persia- 
ded  tliat  there  wure  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  couiitn 
they  were  taking  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify  ;  but  they  would  not  iirar 
to  his  advice, and  the  consequence  was,  PkiFphvimed  and  destroyed  the  tnwBs 
towards  Plimoiith. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  Tliis 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  li)  men,  and  Fulltr 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  laml 
called  Punkateeset,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  tlif\ 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Church  learned  allenvank 
who  nearly  encdmpassed  them ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  fight,  the  English  rp- 
treated  to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  immediate  destriir- 
tion.  Church  gaxe  orders  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  thn! 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  simround  them.  This  proved  their  safl  tv, 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  but  little  else  tliaa 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  then-  enemies.  Tlirs- 
Indians  were  well  armed,  “  their  bright  gims  glittering  in  the  sun,”  which  gave  I 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  hemmed  ui,  &iurch  had  a  double  diit}  | ; 
to  perform  :  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  famished  foUow'ers,  man} 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  .‘itmips  Vi 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  individuals  in  this;  littl'- 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Church,  “they  tvere  l«si 
with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock, 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,”  from  which  they  fired  w  ithout  cednsT]!™' 
Boats  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expcdifiiH!. 
but  they  had  gi-ounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  tnllifif 
assistance  ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  off,  and  came  towards  them,  which  pi'* 
them  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  short  duration  :  the  Indians  fired  iiii'i 
it,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off  bpy'"'l 
musket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore  j  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  iliif. 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  ordered  the  boat  lot" 
gone  in  a  moment  br  he  would  fire  upon  it ;  she  immediately  letl,  and  di' 
peril  of  the  Englifelr  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were 
coumged,  and  riiey  fired  “  thicker  and  faster  than  before.” 

Night  was  now  almost  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  .'*!'«*'• 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  ovcrIonW 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  itii- 
time  was  wounded.  But  fortune’s  sport  was  now  nearly  ended  :  a  .sloop 
discovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  after,  Church  iinnomn'oi 
that  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  “  Capt. 
iNG,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business.”  True,  it  was  6Vrfing.  H' 
sent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  smaU  that  it  would  take  but  tw  o  at  a  tii 
to  the  vessel.  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  nicantiB'’ 
the  Indians  phed  their  shot  with  such  effect  that  the  colors,  sails,  ami  sii'C! 
of  the  sloop  were  full  of  bullet-holes.  C%urch  was  the  last  man  to  enib»f^ 


*  I  deduce  the  facts  ia  this  senieoee  from  a  comparison  of  Hubbard,  20,  "iili 
Chronicle,  13.  ' 
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who,  as  lie  was  retreating  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of  ^ 
his  head,  two  others  struck  tlie  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentally  stood  just  before  “  the  middle  of  his  breast !  ” 

Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  light  of  about  six  houi-s,  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captam  Fuller  met  with  similar*  fortune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
uimibers,  but  escaped  by  getting  possession  of  an  old  house  close  upon  the 
water’s  edge  and  were  early  taken  off  by  boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  this  day,  but  how 
:  liiaiiy  is  not  known. 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat’s  crew  -went  from  Rhode  Island 
.  to  Pocasset  to  look  after  soine  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and 
j  one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Churchy  was  severely  wounded. 

I.  Some  of  the  acts  of  the  Englisli,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
-  nient  tlie  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  that  in  relation  to 
the  Narragansets.  They  had  now  driven  Philip  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  knowhig  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  quarter  re- 
.  mained  doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Hutchinson 
arrived  from  Boston  with  orders  from  the  government  there,  “for  them  to 
.  fiass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  Avith  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent  their  joining  with  Philipp  Accordingly  they  mai-ched  into  that  country, 

, .  Iiut  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
,  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  \dewed  by  them  as  a  declaration  of 
,  war,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it;  because  the 
assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  “  resolving  they  would  go  to  make 
ja-ace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands.”  Having  airived  in  the  Narraganset 
i  countrv',  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  finding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (for  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
^jthe  English  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  great  lengtli  and 
j;.  iigned  by  the  parties.  To  ensm*e  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
.  taken  into  custody  by  the  army:  Johx  Wobequob,  Weowthim,**  Pewkes, 
.and  I\eenew,  “four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  friends.” 

.  Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these : 

r  Pt'ki  sachems  shall  carefully  seize  all  and  every  of  Philipps  subjects, 
.and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead;  that  they  shall  use  all 
jMts  of  hostility  against  Philip  and  his  subjects,  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
iound;  that  if  they  seize  Philip,  and  deliver  him  alive  to  the  English, 
.nhey  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  20  of 
^f^aid  coat.s ;  and  for  every  subject  of  said  sachem  2  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
«lflead.  Tliis  treaty  is  dated  Petaquanscot,  15  July,  1675 ; 

“Z  presence  of  and  signed  by  the  marks  of 

Lf  Henchnmn,  Tawageson, 

1  homos  Prentice,  Tavtsov 

Paige,  AeAMive, 

‘“2  Sfanton,  Interpreter.  Wampsh,  alias 

DOteJI,  Hennj  Hawlam,  )  [Indians,  Gorman. 

eia"  Ptcoe  Bucoiv,  S  probably.! 

Job  Xeff.  ^  ^ 

Philip  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
nilKim  vvas  discovered  in  a  “dismal  swamp.”  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
asl»|^hich  IS  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
EWich  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  fiJling  in  with  the  English  army, 
eiiPkliich  vvas  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
(Jliirf4earlv  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fate  of  Philip  they  now  thought 
iJliJ  Wwed.  Ou  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  PhUip's  warriors  showed  them- 
I^Relves,  and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  by  this  feint 
jjliilHnrere  drawn  far  into  an  ambush,  and  “about  15  were  slain.”  The  leaves 
jjijiiitpon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
not  be  distinguished  from  a  foe,  “whereby  ’tis  verily  feared,”  says  Dr. 
^^Hather,  ‘that  [tlie  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  shoot  Eng- 


*  Proba-My  the  same  called  in  another  place  NowEqcA. 
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lishmen  instead  of  Indians.”  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
PhUip's  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  the  forces  left  tlie  place,  a  tew  only 
reniaming,  « to  staUe  out  the  enemy.”  That  Phdifs  force  Avas  ^eat  at  this 
time  is  certain,  from  tlie  fact  that  a  hundred  wigwams  were  found  near  Uie 
edge  of  tlie  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  grfeen  bark.  In  one  of  those 
English  found  an  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  Philip  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brother 


killed.*  ^ 

The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  Philip,  suffi- 

ciently  censured  by  the  histonans  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Church  n- 
presses  it,  build  a  fort  for  nothing  to  cover  the  people  from  nohod^,\  was  ratlier 
a  ridiculous  idea-  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort’s  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  after  eveiy  Indian  had  left  that  side  of  the 
country',  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  tlie  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Philip  ivas  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  country 
w  hich,  projected*  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  e.weiit. 
After  being  guarded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  gready  to  his  advan¬ 
tage,  and  afibrded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  iiii 
escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  ivtreat 
into  the  countiy  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  effecting  this  retreat,  an  acci¬ 
dent  happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  cap¬ 
tains,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675,  Oneko,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncos,  his  father,  and  declared  thefr  desire  to 
assist  the  English  against  the  Wampanoeigs.  A  few  English  and  tiiree  Naticka 
were  added  to  thek  company',  and  immediately  despatched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy’s  country.  This  circuitous  route  was  taken,  perhaps, 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
diat  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably',  supposing  the  w'ar  might 
be  ended  tvithout  their  dii'ect  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view  j  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekouk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  Philip  m  his 
retreat  from  Pocasset ;  and  tins  force,  being  joined  witli  the  other  English 
forces,  tlien  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  prolSibility  might  have  finished  tlie 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  doAvn  in  flight,  or  fought  mau 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  Whereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  having  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  w'as  lost  in  rally- 
ingl  after  Philip  Avas  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
Philip  having  brought  Ins  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  Avere  slain; 
among  these  was  Nimrod,  alias  ffoonaskum,  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
Avho  had  signed  the  treaty  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  what  cause  the  fight  was  suspended  is  unknow'n,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Onehd’3  men,  avIio,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  thcraselvfi 
Avith  it,  and  thus  gave  PkUip  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  Avould  appear  that  the  Mohegans  Avere  the  chief  actors  in  the  offensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  AAr'hicli  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  Neioman,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  afifair  in  a  letter,  in 
wliich  he  said  that  “  14  of  the  enemy’s  principal  men  were  slain.”  He  also  , 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans  under  Onth 

Philip  having  now  ^en  a  posiuoa  to  annoy  the  back  settlements  of 


*  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  anoajnaaa  author  of  the  “  Present  Slate,"  kc.,  I 
which  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasioo  to  take  notice.  That  author  seems  to  have  cot- 
founded  the  fight  between  Thebe  and  Lieut.  Oates  with  that  of  Rehoboth  Plain 
t  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  4to. 
i  Goohn's  MS.  Hist.  Praj-ing  Indians. 
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-Massachusettd,  his  warriors  fell  vigorously  to  the  work.  On  14  July,  five 
people  are  killed  at  Mendou,  in  Mass.,  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
rolony  ill  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  then-  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  unu-derers;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philip’s  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  afier  tlie  wai-  began,  3Iassachusetts,  fearing  the  Niprauks  might  join 
with  Philip,  sent  messengers  to  treat  w'ith  them.  The  young  Indian.^  were 
found  “  surly,”  but  the  old  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  friendship ;  but  the 
jierson  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  acquit  themselves  in  a 
inaiiuer  that  gave  satisfaction  ;  and  Philip,  being  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
further  test  of  their  intentions.  Accordingly,  on  the  28  July,  Captains 
Hutchhisoii  and  JVheeler,  with  a  company  of  20  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Meniecho,  Joseph,  and  Sampson,  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  agreeably  to  appointment,  to 
meet  the  Nipinuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Quabaog  on  the  2  August, 
on  a  plain  3  miles  from  Brookfield  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  agreement,  the  English  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  a 
question  with  all  but  the  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Indians  to  be ;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Broolctield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  bad  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
liie  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  tlie  left  and  a  very  abrupt  and  high  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenly  2  or  300 
r  Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  them.  Eight  were  killed  out¬ 
right,  and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
Hidchinson,  who,  though  carried  otF  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  Wheehi'  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
.shot  through  the  body  ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  him.  Tliis  son,  though  his  own!  arm  was  broken, 
I  by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  mounting  his  father  upon  it.  A  I’etteat  now  began,  and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  remnant  of  English  got  back  to 
^  Brookfield,  t 

Tlie  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
j.  eminent  service  on  this  day  ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  Tio 
possibility  of  one  Englishman’s  escaping.  One  of  them,  George  Memecho, 

*  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians:  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  braveiy,  led 
'"i  the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
n  dians  were  afterwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  they  were  forced 
“  to  fly  to  Philip  for  protection.  Sampson  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fight  by 
®  the  English  Indians,  and  Joseph  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  foV 

a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  He  afterwai-ds  was  suffered  to  return,  at  the 
,  intercession  of  Mr.  Eliot.  Memecho  escaped  from  his  captors,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  Philip’s  affairs.  X 
v  The  English  having  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  In- 
dians  pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  foi-tunately,  however,  there 
^  was  barely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  80, 

*  flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  efforts,  they  were 
eiiahl(Hl  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Major  Willard  came 
to  their  relief,  August  4.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  with  48  dra- 

.jgoous  imd  foiur  friendly  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not  far  fi-om  that  place.  He  now  quickly 


*  According  to  all  tradition  this  place  is  at  the  north  end  of  Wickaboag  pond,  and  the  hill 
^  was  a  cemetery  for  the  Indians;  for  when  cultivated  afterwards  by  the  whites,  numerous  bones 
were  exhumed.  Foot’s  Hist.  Brookfield,  30. 

'  SI  t  Narrative  of  the  affair  by  Captain  Wheeler  himself,  p.  1  to  5. 

(ji  f  Uuokin’s  M3.  History  of  the  Praying  Indians and  Sampson  were  brothers, 
^  sons  of  “old  Robin  Petuhanit,  deceased,  a  good  man.”  Ib, 
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changed  his  course  for  Brookfield,  distant  about  30  miles,  which,  byaforrod 
march,  he  reached  in  safety  the  night  following.  That  he  was  not  attju-krd 
as  he  approached  the  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordina^,  lor  tlie 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  passage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  that  the  guard  through 
which  the  English  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  aiiotlier 
guai'd  stationed  still  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  tliem  m  front  iiliile 
they  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear ;  another  is,  that  they  were  decoivpd 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thmking  them  many  more  than  tliry 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  It  would  seem,  howeicr,  nioro 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  iIkt 
approached  at  the  time  tliey  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  l)p(  ii 
fiightened  from  Brookfield  into  the  woods,  foIlo\yed  the  rear  of  fnihtrd's 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  have  hcoii 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  apprutirli. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  hut  they 
fell  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  gai-rison  than  before; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  luul 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  garrison.  Thus  to  a  iiiosi 
fortunate  circumstance  did  this  assembla^  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  vei7  time  Willard  aiTived  at  Brookfield  the  Indians  were  con¬ 
triving  some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire ;  and  this  may  accomit 
for  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  tmmolpted.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fii'e  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long 
spliced  together,  tO'  fire  the  gairison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  firing 
upon  them  often  with  such  deadly  effect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Hubbard,  “  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cai’t  with  hemp,  flux,  mid 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  backw’ard  with  poles  togctlicr 
spliced  a  gi'eat  length,  after  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  hcgiin 
to  talte  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out.”  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  w’hites  were  wounded,  though  hut  one 
was  killed.  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed,!  but  tliis 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  much  too  high,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  common  on  similar  occasions.  On  tlic  .) 
August  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joiiiod 
Philip,  who  was  now  about  6  miles  from  the  place  where  Hutchinson  vuis 
ambushed.  .  . 

After  Georse  Memecho’s  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in¬ 
formation  :  “Upon  Friday,  August  5,  Philip  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  niiles  fi-om  the  swamp  xvhere  they  killed  our  men.  Phlip 
brought  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  iimrc. 
Philip's  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  Iiowti 
and  aiTows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  of  Philip's  men  wouiidcd. 
Philip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [was] 
Caleb  of  Tatumasket,  beyond  Menrlon.  The  Indians  told  Philip,  at  his  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  tlie  English  at  Quabaog ;  then  he  pre.'if  iitcd 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  John,  alias  Apequinash,  Qua  nan  sit,  mid 
Mawtamps,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  xvomponi,  wlurh 
they  accepted.  Philip,  as  I  understood,  told  Quabaog  and  Nipmuck  Indiani', 
that  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  left  his  ouii,  lie 
had  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  inchidiiig 
the  Squaw-Sachem  [Wtetamoo]  and  her  company ;  but  now  they  liml  Iflj 
him,  and  some  of  tliem  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  40  nicii.  1 
heard  also  that  Philip  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  mid  Ins 
people  at  the  swamp  in  his  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  duvs  ni'il’*’' 
they  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent  He  also  nuid, 


*  Captain  Wlieeler  does  not  mention  the  rain,  bat  sayi  they  Mcceeded  in  selling  the  house 
on  fire,  which  was  extinguished  at  great  peril  by  those  within,  who  bad  two  of’  their  men 
wounded. 

t  Hoyt’s  Indian  Wars,  101. 
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tliat  if  the  English  had  j)ursiied  him  closely,”  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip- 
muck  covmtrv,  “  he  must  needs  have  been  taken.”  * 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  near  wliich  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians,  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calamities  in  that 
region,  these,  with  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  imd  suspected  of  con¬ 
niving  with  Philip,  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre¬ 
tensions,  Captains  Lothrop  and  Beers,  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  Hadley,  ordered  them  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes¬ 
itated  to  do  so  then,  bift  intimated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  the 
following  night,  25  August,  they  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to¬ 
wards  Pccomptiik,  since  Deei*field,  to  join  Philip.  The  next  day  Lothrop 
and  Beers  pm'sued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
smith  of  Sugaiioaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bravely  stood  their  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
Thev  were  finally  routed,  having  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  vyhites 
arc  rcjiorted  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  f 

A  garrison  being  established  at  Northfield,  Captain  Richard  Beers,  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it.  Sept. 
.3,  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Pepper,  of  Roxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
live,  and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  Philip's  men  had  the  advantage 
of  attacking  tliem  in  a  place  of  their  ovra  choosing,  and  their  first  fire  was 
very  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
maintained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and, 
the  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight.  The  hill  to  which 
tlu'  English  fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beers's  Mouniain.  “Here,”  says  ISlr.  Hubbard,  “the  barbarous  vil¬ 
lains  showed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 

■  highway,  and  not  only  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chain 
hooked* into  his  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  {’tis  feared 

■  he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  wiiich  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  discourage 
any  that  might  come  to  their  relief.” 

^rhe  place  where  this  fight  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  at  Squakkeag,  (Northfield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  called 
:  Beers's  Plain.  IMeanwhile  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  brmk  of  ruin,  and, 
like  tliat  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  airival  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 

,  Two  days  after  Captain  Beers  was  cut  off.  Major  Treat  arrived  there  with  100 
,  men,  and  conveyed  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

Philip  probably  conducted  both  affairs;  this  of  Captain  Beers,  and  that  of 
Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  the  fact. 

ypi  Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  “King  Philip's  men  had  taken  a  young 
l)  lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  tw'o  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merry  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  they  would  roast 
him  alive  to  make  sport  with  him ;  but  God,  over  night,  touched  the  heart  of 
one  Lidian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  hun  run  grande,  (i.  e.  run 
‘  apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped.”  § 

_  About  tliis  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  w’hom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  ^y  information 
respecting  liis  coimtrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  him  worthy  of  death  ;  so  “  they  laid  him  down,  Cornelius,  the  Dutch- 
^  man,  lifting  up  his  sword  to  cut  off  his  head,. the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
n  i  tween,  so  that  his  hand  was  first  cut  off,  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  second 
®  blow  finished  the  execution.”  |1 


*  Hulchinson’s  Hist.  iMass.  I,  293—4.  n. 
t  Hubbard,  Nar.  36, 37.— Chronicle,  28.— Hoyt,  102, 103. 
i  Manuscript  documents. 

$  Chronicle,  25.  ||  Manuscript  in  library  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
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It  was  about  tliis  time,  as  the  author  of  the  “  Present  i..tate  relate.s,  that 
“  Kiug  Philip,  now  beginning  to  want  money,  having  a  coat  luaoe  all  of 
wampampeag,  (i.  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distributes  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  eas^ 

ward  as  southward,  and  ^1  round  about”  * 

On  the  18  Sept  Captain  Lothrop,  ol  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Iladlcy 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  corn,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articl^g 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  inarcrj 
liomeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Sugarloaf  Hill,  where  almost  ] 
every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  of  “choice  young  men,  tlie  ] 
very  floiwer  of  Essex  county,  ‘  none  ot  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  wiili  the 
enemy  in  the  gate.’”t  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Deerfield.|  Cap¬ 
tain  Mostly,  being  not  fiir  off,  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  the  guns,  and,  having  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  IiidiuiiM 
with  great  resolution,  altliough  he  computed  their  numbers  at  1000.  He 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  ’wounded.  The  Indians  dared  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  exultingly  said  to  him,  “  Come,  Mostly,  come,  you  seek.  In¬ 
dians,  yo^  want  Indians ;  here  is  Lidiam  enough  for  you."”  §  On  this  occasion  .g 
the  conduct  oIMoselfs  lieutenants.  Savage  and  Pickering,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  “as  deserving  no  little  part  of  the  honor  of  that  day’s 
■  ”  After  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o’  clock  until 


almost  night,  he  was  oblige'cl  to  retreat  [j  The  Indians  cut  open  the  hags  of  i 
wheat  and  the  feather-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  § 
After  Mosely  had  commenced  a  retreat,  Major  Treat,  with  100  English  and 
60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  their  turn.lT  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  the  various 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  great  oversight,  that  Captain  Lothrop  shoidd  , 
have  suffered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  delilo. 
“Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  and  secure,  as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  timidly 
grapes  to  them.”  **  The  same  author  observes,  “  This  was  a  black  and  iiilal 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  six-and-twfljj||«r 
children  made  fatherless,  all  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  tmay 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave  !  ” 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Dctufield,  oii|» 
which  is  now  the  village  called  Bnoonr  Brook,  so  named  Irom  this  incmdiMfi 
ble  tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  by  tM® 
road  not  far  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  tliut  it  | 
happened,  ft 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remained  friendly,  and  re¬ 
fused  the  solicitations  of  Philip,  to  undertake  in  his  cause.  But,  now  tlial 
Northfield  and  Deei*field  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watclicd  cIoKcr  I 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  great  successes  of  Philip  liad  occa.siom'it* 
them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.  They  therefore,  about  40  in  nimibi  r,  . 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct.,  admitted  about  300  of  Philip’s  men  into  their  for^i  | 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  LongkUl,  about  a  mile  below  the  tiling^ 
of  Springfield,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  jiIuMmI 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  them.  TotoJI  I 


*  Old  Ind.  Clironicle.  If  this  were  the  case,  Philip  must  have  had  an  immense  I)ig  coni-  ] 
yea,  even  bigger  tlian  Dr.  Jolinson^s  coal,  as  represented  by  BosxcM;  the  i 


yea,  even  Digger  man  ui*  as  uy  uiv  aiuv 

of  which,  he  said,  were  large  enough  each  to  contain  one  of  tlie  huge  volumes  of  his 
dictionary ! 

t  Hubbard’s  Narrative,  38.  t  These  were  the  teamsters, 

j  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

11  “  Whereupon,  after  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  ami  fon- 
lued  fighting  for  all  the  time  that  be  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  miles.  Capt. 

St  out  of  Vila  pnmnanv  <1  nntl  1.“^  wounded.” — Old.  Ind.  Cbron.  29.  This  author 


tinned  .  _ _ _ _  _ ^ . . — 

lost  out  of  his  company  9,  and  13  wounded.” — Old.  Ind.  Cbron.  29.  This  author 
blended  the  two  accounts  of  Beers  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one. 

"  '  . .  .  ^ 


IT  I.  Mather’s  Historyof  the  War,  12. 
tf  Last  year,  (1836),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloodt  Brook,  in  commcinoramm 
of  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  present  goveriwt 
of  this  commonwealth,  His  Excellency  Edwabo  Everett,  LL.  D. 

It  Hubbard.— -Tor ,  Hutchinson. 
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an  Indian  at  Windsor,  revealed  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
time  only  to  escape  into  their  garrisons.  The  whole  force  of  the  Indians 
came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  burnt  the  deserted 
houses  and  barns,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,  however,  some  of 
:  their  number  were  killed  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
■  how  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lives  of  the  English  as 
well  as  against  their  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
'  for  their  relief. 

‘  Animated  by  his  successes,  Philip  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head-quar.- 
ters  of  the  whites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
i  Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct.,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  would 
'  have  shared  the  fate  of  Springfield;  but  Captain  Mosely  and  Captain  Poole, 
witli  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samuel  Appleton  was  at 
1  Hadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  success.  Howevei*,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
I  on  all  sides  at  once  ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  point  where  Captain 
!  Appleton  commanded.  His  sei-geant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
It  a  bullet  passed  through  the  hair  of  his  own  head;  “by  that  whisper  telling 
't  him,”  says  Hubbard,  “that  death  was  veiy  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harm, 
i  Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
fg  divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  Mill 
y  7?i'rer,]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water/ (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
i  hire  as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fi-iends,  as  to  defend  them 
itl  when  alive.)”  And  thus  they  were  driven  from  the  place,  after  killing  but 
1  three,  and  wounding  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
|U  buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
(iJ  to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  Mosely's  men.  This  was  among 
i„'  their  last  important  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
,,  countr)'  of  the  Narragausets. 

The  Nipmuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  from  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  Mo&elyjs  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires;  These  were  all  cut  off  except  one, 
jjjj  according  to  the  Chronicle,  but  according  to  Hubbard,  seven  only  were 
r,  killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  off,  and 
®  therefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
f  had  just  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeat.^ 

The  Narragausets  had  not  yet  heartily  engaged  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
“Would  be  expected  upon  the  westein  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
“Yding  that  his  presence  among  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  abandoning  his  cause,  Philip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
“!|COuntr}'. 

“i  An  army  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plimouth,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
**■1  Philip  among  the  Narragansets.  They  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
w*  had  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  their 
it*  force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Philip  was  among  them  when  this 
^  resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  that  they  had  taken  part  with 
j,  liini.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all  the  Wampanoags, 
(1  who  should  flee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  tho^e 
iiF  who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it ;  being  persoiis, 
chiefly  ill  subordinate  stations,  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
Philip's  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been 
,  i  among  them.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of 
IK'  tlie  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  1675. 

out - - - - - - 

”  \  pewter  platter  is  still  exhibited  in  Springfield  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  made 
by  a  liull  from  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  from  one  of  tho'^deserted 
houses,  and  wore  it  before  his  breast  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  he  ventured  towards  die 
^arrijion,  and  was  shot.  Hoyt,  110. 

t  Oi.D  Ism A.'t  Chronicle,  36, 37.  * 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  Philip  had  fortified  himself^  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon  among  his  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  his  fiiends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  sui)ori()r 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  corn  *  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside- of  tlieiii, 
which  rendered  tliem  bullet  proof  It  was  supposed  that  about  3000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  residence. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of  “  the  scene  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Narragansets,”  we  will  add  as  follows  from,  the  notes  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  inforniatiou. 
“  What  was  caUed  7^ /yZoTirf  is  now  an  upland  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
than  tlie  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  niy  esti¬ 
mate,  contains  fi-om  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  tlio 
Usquepaug ;  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east.”  The  cele¬ 
brated  island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  fiu’rn  of  J.  G.  Clark^ 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R,  1.  and  about  30  rods  w'est  of  the  lino 
of  the  “  Pettyswamscot  Pui-chase.”  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasons. 
It  was  cleared  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  altliongh 
improved  from  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  corn  and  Indian  iniplementa 
ai'e  yet  ploughed  up.f 

President  Stiles,  in  his  edition  of  Church’s  History  of  Philip’s  War, 
states  that  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Fen*y.  This  agrees  with  data  fiunished  by  Sir.  Ely,  in  stating  the 
returning  march  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  Imve 
been  the  former  gi'owth.f  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  tlic  isliuiil, 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  anmdi,  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight.  Wo 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1675. 

After  nearly  a  month  from  their  setting  out,  the  English  araiy  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  head-quarters  about  18  miles  iKmi 
Philip's  fort.  Thqy  had  been  so  long  ujhju  tfteir  march,  that  the  huliaiia 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  tlie  best  ar¬ 
rangements  in  theu*  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19th  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  aunals  of  Now 
England.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — the  air  filled  with  snow, — the  English 
were  obliged,  fi’om  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
Philip  in  his  fort.  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  ho|)o 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
lived  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Pekr,^ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five  othei's,  had  just  bcfbio 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Moscly.  No  Englishman  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Pkilip's  fort;  and,  but  for  their  pilot,  Pcicr, 
there  is  very,  little  probability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  IcA'f 
effected  any  thing  against  it.  For  it  was  one  o’clock  on  that  short  day  of 
the  year,  before  they  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  this  was  fortified  by  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  piJ* 
isades,  an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thicknes.S 


"  500  bushels,  says  Dr.  I.  Mather.  Hollow  trees,  cut  off  about  the  length  of  a  barrel,  wire 
used  by  the  Indians  for  tubs.  In  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  grains. 

t  MS.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  Ehj,  arroinpanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  Iw 
shape  is  very  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  Averam  rectangular  lines  Uirouirli  it  measure, 
one  35  ro#,  another  20.  not, 

t  Holmes’s  Annals,  i.  376. 

^  I'ho  name  of  Peter  among  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  past  delormiim- 
IioH  who  this  (Hie  was.  Mr.  Jjubbard  calls  him  a  fugitive  from  the  Narragansets. 
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siuToundetl  it,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass'  and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On  commg 
to  this  place,  the  English  sokhers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  Philip's  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  from  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  great  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  hut  momentary,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  the  fortunate  Mosely,  had,  as  mirachlous  as 
it  may  seem,  got  within  the  fort.  These  were  contending  hand  to  hand 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  “  They  run  !  they 
run  /”  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 
Tliey  wore  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Lidians  from  their  main  breastwork, 
and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  fi*oin  wigwam  to  wigwam-- 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in 
lica]is  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
.  tioii  of  IMr.  Church,  wdio  led  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort.  General 
Jflnshw  was  iibout  to  quarter  the  army  in  it  for  the  present,  which  offered 
comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
,  of  pro\isions.  But  one  of  the  captains*  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
■  ure :  probably  from  the  apprehension  that  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  then* 

,  turn.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened 
from  the  fact  that  many  Ejiglish  were  killed  after  they  had  possessed 
I  themselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  w'hom  they  had  just  dispossessed  oft  it. 

Notwithstanding,  had  Church's  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
,  lives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved  ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

After  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
!  night.  Eighty  English  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whom  diet!  afterwards.  The  shattered  array  left  the  gi’ound  in  considerable 
llfji  haste,  leaving  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort. 

' '  Philip,  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  uuhm’t,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort. 
*  The  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  Philip,  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  few 
milt  dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them  in  their 
' '  retreat.  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fii-e. 
till  Into  these,  hundreds  of  innocent  woolen  and  chilcken  had  crowded  them- 
[101,1'  .selves,  and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration  1  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
i#l|«  day  expresses  himself,  “no  man  knoweth  how  many.”  The  English  learned 
afterwards,  from  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about  700 
djE  perished.f 

ilislili  'I’he  sufferings  of  the  English,  after  the  fight,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
dji niTlel  in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  wftl  not  longer  be  remembered. 
The  injriads  of  modern  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 


'  rJ  '  Probably  Mostly,  who  seems  always  to  have  bad  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  dll  af- 
fairs  when  present. 

1  i:  t  There  is  printed  in  Hutchinsorfs  Hist.  Mass.  i.  300.  a  letter  which  gives  the  particulars  of 

tlie  Narraganset  fight.  I  have  compared  it  with  the  ori^al,  and  find  it  correct  in  the  main 
I  particulars.  He  mistakes  in  ascribing  it  to  Major  Bradford,  for  it  is  signed  by  James  Oliver, 

®  one  of  the  Plimooth  captains.  Hutchinson  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signature. 

^  He  omits  a  passage  concerning  lyt,  or  Tiffe,  who,  Oliver  says,  confiirmed  his  narrative, 
j. ,  That  man  had  “  married  an  Indian,  a  Wompanoag — and,  says  Oliver,  he  shot  20  times  at  ns 
j.  in  the  swEunp — was  taken  at  Providence,  [by  Captain  Fenner, '\  Jan.  14th — brought  to  us  the 
■'0  Itiih — executed  the  18lh  j..a  sad  wretch.  He  never  heard  a  sermon  but  once  this  14  years ;  he 
w  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  father  going  to  recall  him,  lost  his  head,  and 

’  lies  unburied.”  Hubbard  says,  (Narrative,  59,)  that  “  ne  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of 

a  traitor,”  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  quartered.  “  As  to  his  religion,  be  was  found  as 
ignorant  as  an  heathen,  w'hich,  no  doubt,  caused  the  fewer  tears  to  be  sned  at  his  funeral.” 
^  A  sorrowful  record ! 
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tlon  to  the  number  of  their  countrymen,  compared  "vvith  that  of  the  army 
of  New  England  and  theirs,  at  the  ^ht  in  Narraganeet. 

Colonel  Churcky  then  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  this  fight,  and  we  will  hpar 
a  few  of  his  observations.  “By  this  time,  the  English  people  ai  the  loil  had 
begun  to  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  houses,  winch  air.  Chitrch  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  hun  they  had  orders  from  the  general  to  hum 
them ;  he  begged  them  to  Ibrbear  until  he  had  discoursed  the  geuenil. 
Then,  hastening  to  him,  he  urged,  that  “  the  wigwams  were  nuiskct-prooC 
being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provision.s  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  whole  ai'uiy  until  the  spiiug  ol  tlie  year;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  good  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other¬ 
wise,  would  Necessarily  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold.  Autl,  moreover, 
that  the  army  had  no  other  provision  to  trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  left.”  The  ffen- 
eral  was  for  acceding  to  Church's  pi-oposition,  but  a  captain  imd  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general’s  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter 
said,  Church  should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
on  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  such 
advice.  then  proceeds:  “  And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  aud  pri>- 

visions  in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acqusunted  with  the  circumstances  of  thu 
night’s  march,  deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that  (’apt. 
Andrew  Bdcher  arrh'ed  at  Mr.  Smith's,  [in  Narragaoset,]  that  ver}’  night  from 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other¬ 
wise  have  perished  for  want.”  * 

After  the  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Cooiiectieul 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimental  to  the  scnicf 
by  the  other  colonies ;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  a.^- 
sembled  at  Boston  aud  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  their  countrynicii.  In 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1676,  tliey  sufiereil  iiitt4- 
erably  from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  luau) 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  commander-in-ebief  to  tn'a: 
of  peace ;  but  it  was  judged  tliat  they  were  insincere  in  their  overtures,  tuid  no 
terms  were  setded.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  Philip  removed  ht 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  place  protected  by  roeb,  iu » 
swamp,  about  20  miles  from  the  late  battle-ground  in  NaiTagaiist't,  into 
the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  At  length,  the  we^er  having  become  mild,  and 
the  Connecticut  forces  returned,  together  with  a  body  of  Mohegaiis  under  , 
Uncos,  it  was  resolved  to  suprise  PhUip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  According 
the  ormy,  consisting  now  of  1600  men,  inarched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  approach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fled  farther  uorthwanl 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (probably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  disbonded. 

On  27  Jan,,  while  the  army  ^vas  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  India^ 

,a  party  of  about  300  attacked  Mr.  William  Carpenter's  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  burn  his  house,  which  they  set  on  but  those  within  succeeded  in  put¬ 
ting  it  out.  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  of  the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  off  from 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  large  cattl^  and  15  horses,  and  from  a  Mr.  Harm 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  servant-f 

Soon  after  this,  Philip,  with  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  jiart  of  the 


*  “  Our  wounded  men,  (in  number  about  120,|  being  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode 
as  the  best  place  for  their  accomnodatioa  ;  where,  aceordinpy,  they  were  kindly  rccort^j 
by  die  eovernor  and  others,  only  some  cborU  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them. 
compelled  by  the  governor.  Of  so  inbanaoe,  peevisk  and  untoward  a  disposition  arc  iketr 
NabcUs,  as  not  to  vouchsafe  civilhv  to  those  that  had  ventared  their  lives,  and  received  dangef'** 
wounds  in  their  defence.”  Old  tnd.  ChmmirJ*,  74. 
t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  58,  SO.—Hubi  59. 
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coimtn",  and  resided  in  different  places  upon  Connecticut  River.  Some  report 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he  solicited  the  Mohawks 
to  aid  him  against  the  English,  but  without  success. 

The  stoiy  of  the  foul  stratagem  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  Philip 
for  this  object,  is,  if  true,  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  According 
'  to  one  of  the  historians  *  of  the  w'ar,  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
^'Tune  or  beginning  of  July,  1676,  that  “those  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
'  name  of  Mauquawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  i.  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  fallen  upon 
w  Philip,  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  Philip  and 
'  the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended, 
'  there  was  a  maiwellous  finger  of  God  in  it.  For  we  hear  that  Philip  being 
^"iqhis  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawks’  countiy',  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
■Wi  ijuarrel  between  the  English  and  them;  to  efiect  which,  divers  of  our 
Veturued  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
iili'iud  then  to  .say  that  the  English  had  done  it;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
te®!  bought  to  have  killed,  was  only  w'ounded,  and  got  away  to  his  countrymen, 
»,sii5pviiig  them  to  understand  that  not  the  English,  but  Philip,  had  killed  the 
tliat  w'ere  murdered ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
ilit'hp  Engli.sh,  he  brought  them  upon  himself.” 

liOMP  Tile  author  of  the  anonymous  “  Letters  to  London  ”  has  this  passage  f 
8tora!?onceruiiig  Philip's  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  “King  Philip  and  some  of  these 
imste  lorthern  Indians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  the  Mohucks  marched 
tb;(»ut  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  upon  them,  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
op^^iurMiiiig  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days’ march  fi’om 
itteijbe  ea.st  side  of  Hudson’s  River,  to  the  ^  north-east,  killing  divers,  and 
fiHbi»ringing  away  souie  prisoners  with  great  pnde  and  triumph,  which  ill  suc- 
^  on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  e:^ect  any  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
4lli!t«a\  ored  to  make  U[>  the  ancient  animosities,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
jnteltiburage  the  said  northern  Indians,  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sub- 
liiflittetl  themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  Philip  himself  is 
i  coMin  skulking  away  into  some  swamp  with  not  above  ten  men  attending  him.” 
lliejsi  Although  Philip  was'supposed  to  be  beyond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
todmliChers  to  be  “snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,”  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
0®»rected  by  him  in  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  thing  was  done 
[to-iii'^inst  the  English  that  could  well  be  under  such  broken  ch-cumstances  as 
now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised’ Lancaster  with  corn- 
,pttiiete  success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
I^OtelljUHpter.  Eleven  days  after,  (21  Feb.)  about  300  Indians  attacked  Medfield, 
Kinijad  in  siiite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  there  to  guard  it,  burnt  about  50  houses, 
^j|0i;.lled  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  others.  Among  the  slain  were 
jfloli^utenant  Ji(kims  and  his  wife :  the  latter  was  killed  accidentally  by  Cap- 
■  Jacob.  She  was  in  bed  in  a  chamber,  under  which  was  a  room  occupied 
utf  the  soldiers;  as  Captain  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  his  gun  went 
^gitti^thc  ball  from  which  passed  through  the  chamber  floor  and  killed  her. 
Unfljjimie  Indians  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
^0  their  number  prepared  with  fire  implements  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
icy  set  the  houses  on' fire,  “as  it  were,”  says  Major  Gookin,  “in  one  instant 
yynIlintTnp.”  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  them,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
domi.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  them,  they 
jjuji^red  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sol- 
.|l  1  gji-fers  could  not  pursue  them.  In  the  pride  of  their  success,  they  now  wrote 
whites,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  post  of  the  bridge.  It  reads, 
rlfroJi*  this  paper,  that  the  Indians  that  thou  hast  provoked  to  loraih  and 

“  jtfer  iuill  war  this  21  years  if  you  will.  There  are  many  Indians  yet.  We  come 
I  ft  W!'  ^  consider  the  Indians  lost  nothing  but  their  life.  You 

lose  your  fair  houses  and  cattle.l 

■  On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Groton,  consisting  of  40  houses, 
li«rnt,  except  one  garrison, §  by  shots  firom  which  several  Indians  were 
a0S.ri<l  to  have  been  killed. 

- — - - - 

j  aiidfS*^  *  bp  I  MfjJlier,  Brief  Hist.  38.  t  Chronicle,  99. 

*  iJopkins  .M.S.  Hist.  Praying  Indians. — The  abwe  leUer  was  doubtless  WTitten  by  some 
f  the  Christian  Indians  who  had  joined  Philip. 

§  In  our  Chronicle,  80,  it  is  said  that  Groton  was  bomt  on  the  Mjpor  Willard’s 
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Philip  had  for  some  tinie  directed  matters  with  such  address  tliat  liig 
enemies  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  urtiialiv  | 
were  m  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  ' 
his  special  agency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  tlie  18  ; 
March,  Northampton  was  assaulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  succewss  I 
was  anticipated  by  tlie  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  tlic  whites  j 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. .  j 

On  the  “27  March,  a  large  body  of  300  Indians,  as  was  supposed,  were  , 
discovered  encamped  not  far  from  Marlborough,  which  they  had  burnt  the  J 
day  before,  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  tlieiiiisclves 
to  "a  niunber  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  who,  falling  upon  tlieni 
in  the  night  wliile  they  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  tvouiidcd 
about  40  ol’  them,  without  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  tliat  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  deteraiined,  as  what  we  are  ulioiit  to 
i-elate  will  fully  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest  ,, 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  luid  . 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  fire  to  several  buildings,  which  florc 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  wore  soou  , 
joined  by  setme  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hvgh  Mason ;  aud  -  ( 
the  Indians  retreaded  over  the  bridge,  and  were  prevented  from  doing  am  | 
further  mischief  during  the  day,  against  Sudbury, 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  heaiing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallieil 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered  i: 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  them.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and  j  ,, 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  evei*y  side.  They  fbuglii  wiili  i , 
desperatibn,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  off,  being  eleven  in  number.  Tliis  ,  j 
affair  took  place  immediately  after  Cajitain  Wadsworth  had  nmrclicd  li'om  !  , 
Sudbury  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  tin*  | 
news  of  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  desriiiatioiiiii) 
soon  as  he  did  ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  before,  mid  f 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  yet,  taking  Captain  J^orkkhmk  iinil 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  (lircctiyt|B|j(i,,(, 
for  Sudbury.  On  the.  morning  of  the  21st,  they  amved  within  about  u 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  Ijiid  pra-  . 


pared  an  ambush  behind  the  hills.  From  tlience  tliey  sent  out  tv  o  or 
of  their  party,  who  crossed  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  being  di.scovfrcff  ; 


by  them,  affected  to  fly  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  juirstiit.  'I’l* 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  llic  altaci  i„  r 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  good  order,  and,  having  retreated  I#  ( 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  houi*s.  Meantime  tlie  IiidisM  ,  j,. 
had  lost  a  great  number,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  »  V; 
put  in  practice  another  sti'atagcm,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  before  lliwiglii 
of.  They  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  ta  Avindward  of  the  Knplal  ,,, 
which  fepread  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  ai>  exceeding  higli  n  imi  1  i 
the  dityness  of  the  grass  and  other  comestibles.  This  stratagem  lil«''vw  I  , , , 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  tte  ,  j  ™ 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  Avas  crowned  ivilli '  ,  | 
complete  success;  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  fi  oiii  ih«ir  ' 
advantageous  position,  which  gaA'e  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fidl  up®" 
them  with  their  tomahaAvks  !  Many  were  noAV  able  to  fall  upon  (iiu‘,Mj!L 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell 
hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captniiiu;  f®®' 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  far  off,  and  Averc  t^aved  bj  ^ 
the  aiTival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  Preniice,  and  a  eomimny  uudff 
Captain  Crowell.  Both  of  these  officers  and  their  men  very  narrowly 
caped  the  fate  of  Wadsworth*  As  the  former  was  about  to  hill  into  a  lai"!  ! 


house  was  bii«u  first,  and  that  “  aAerwards  they  desUoyed  65  more  there,  leaving  *•  j 
houses  standing  m  the  whole  town.” 

*  "So  inw^it  were  the  Indians  grown  ajMn  their  first  success  against  Captain 
that  they  sent  ns  word,  to  provide  store  of  good  cheer:  for  they  intended  to  dine  will*  ""r 
Bostopi  on  the  election  day.”  Chromek,  fe.  ^ 


Chap.  II.] 
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.  snare,  lie  ivas  rescued  Iw  a  coinpanv  fi-om  a  garrison ;  and  as  the  latter  ap- 
-  proaclied  Sudbury,  he  saved  hiiuseli’ by  pursuing  an  unexpected  route  ;  and, 
ihousrh  attacked,  he  succeeded  in  fighting  his  way  through  the  Indians  with 
I  loss  only  of  six  or  seven  of  his  men.  Captain  CrowtWs  arrival  at  this  time 
,  iras  accidental,  though  fortunate  ;  being  on  his  retm-n  fi-om  Quabaog,  whither 
!ie  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  achievement 
•ndeil  the  chief  operations  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  return 
wards  Plimouth, 

1 ,  ^^'lleIl  success  no  longer  attended  PhUip  in  Massachusetts,  those  of  his 
~  Ttiies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upliraided  and  accused  him  of 
u  jringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
'  igainst  tlie  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations  ;  and 
Mny  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions.  With  all 
hat  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  Philip  returned  to  Pokanoket.  The 
"  ?ecomptuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  his 
■  iause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
,  ' heir  example. 

the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
I'U  foeaujp  was  now  at  Matapoiset.  The  English  came  upon  hhn  here,  under 
S'^l^'tain  Church,  who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaped  over 
"laiiion  River,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
•g  reened  himself  once  moi-e  in  the  woods  of  Pocasset  He  used  many 
to  cut  off  Captain  Church,  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  fol- 
useillP^J Piiiii  from  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month;  but  he  was 
l,Hr.^dnua]lv  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
T  SCI  rtaiiicd  that  he,  and  many  of  his  men,  Avere  at  a  certain  place  upon 
siwj^ntoti  River,  and,  fi-oin  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it.  His  camp 
Wii/as  now  at  this  place,  and  tlie  chief  of  his  wan-iors  witJi  him.  Some  sol- 
fVoin  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  killed 
warriors ;  hut  Philip,  having  disguised  himself,  escaped.]:  His  uncle, 
di^^compoin,  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

Late  attempt  by  Philip  npou  Taimton  had  caused  the  people  of  Bridge- 
iaRliti|iter  to  be  more  watchful,  and  some  were  continually  on  the  scout.  Some 
Isife  mc  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  July,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
501] ll^licovcrcd  one  Indian,  and,  rightly  jivdging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
!  haste  to  inform  the  other  inhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery. 
0'oni/oii  UlUis  and  Joseph  Edson  were  “pressed”  to  go  “post”  to  the  govern- 
of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  “went  to  Plimouth  with  them,  the 
day,  [‘10  July,]  to  send  Captain  Church  vfixh  his  company.  And  Captain 
1 1  ^  hurrh  came  Atith  them  to  Monpouset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  further 


«lav,  he  told  them  he  Avouid  meet  them  the  next  day.”  Here  Willis  and 
ieft  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  CA-ening.  tJpon  hearing  of  the 
of  Church  in  their  neighboriiood,  21  men  “  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
f  j  jWb*  to  meet  Avith  Captain  Church ;  but  they  came  upon  the  enemy  and 
ji^'aght  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  %  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
^ jlJiP’from  Church''  This  account  is  gwen  fi-om  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
^Tntthor  was  is  not  certain.^  Church's  account  differs  considerably  from  it. 
^  ev-euing  of  the  same  day  he  and  his  company  marched 

®^^T^WPUniouth,  “they  heard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  them,  but  it 


eP®““PW^iiian  Chroniele  79,  92,  Hubbard,  SO.—Gookia’s  MS.  Hist.— A  son  of  Captain 
g  caused  a  moiiuineiu  to  be  erected  upon  the  place  of  this  fight,  with  an  inscription 

"  '"‘■L  hme  has  discovered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
tticcntly  standing  to  the  west  of  Sudbury  causeway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
i&tn&d  that  feads  from  Boston  to  Worcester.  Hotft,  122.  Halims,  i.  380. 

0  negro  made  his  escape  from  Philip’s  men,  and  gave  notice  of  their  intention  - 

tc  11* tolWMpon  lire  inhabitants  stood  -upon  their  guard,  and  souldiers  were  timously  sent  in  to 
relief  and  defenc^^^^  Prevalency  of  Prayer, 

I'c  had  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  tliat  he  miffbt  not  be  known."  ITuhhnr-^ 


uldiers  were  timously  s( 
igbt  not  be  known."  i 


*  '  ‘  S  b  I.  jy,tidteH  by  Mr.  REtchcU,  in  his  valuable  account  of  BridgeAvater,  and  sunnosed  to  have 
above.  See  1  Coll.  M^ss.  Hist.  Soc.  vh  lS. 
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being  near  night,  and  the  firing  of  short  continuance,  they  missed  tlte  place, 
and  went  into  Bridgewater  town.” 

On  the  1  August,  the  intrepid  Church  came  upon  Philip's  head-qnarterj, 
lulled  and  took  about  130  of  his  people,  Philip  himself  very  naiTon  ly  ('srap- 
in^.  Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his  wampum  behind,  mid  his 
wife  and  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Church. 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  begun  to  aftrart 
attention,  (which,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  they  had  been 
dcslfoye^)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fate  of  this  son  of  tlie 
famous  Melacomet ;  and  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  had  elajised,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  sold  into  slaveiy !  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
what  did  become  of  him,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  cause  piiin 
in  eveiy  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Metacoviet,  than  Ibr 
the  wretched  depravity  of  the  minds  of  those  who  advised  and  executed  die 
decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Great  numbers  of  Philip's  people  were  sold  for  slaves  in  foreign  coiintriefi. 
In  the  beginning  o^  the  war  Captain  MoSdy  captured  80,  who  were  confined 
at  Plimouth.  In  September  following,  178  were  put  ou  board  a  vessel  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Sprague,  who  sailed  from  Plimouth  with  tliem  for  Siwin. 

Church*  relates  tlie  attack  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  chief  as  folio ws:- 
“  Next  morning,  [after  the  skirmish  in  which  Jllikompoin  was  killed,]  Capt. 
Church  moved  vei-y  early  with  his  company,  which  was  increased  by  many  of 
Bridgewater  that  listed  under  him  for  that  expedition,  and,  by  their  pilutiii'r. 
he  soon  came,  very  still,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tree  which  the  eueiiiy  liml 
fallen  across  the  river;  and  the  captain  spied  an  Indian  sitting  iqioii  llic 
stump  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  he  clapped  his  gun  up,  and  bad 
doubtless  despatched  him,  but  that  one  of  his  own  Indians  called  liastily  to 
him  not  to  fire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one  of  his  own  men ;  upon  w  liich  llw 
Indian  upon  the  stump  looked  about,  and  Capt  Church's  Indian,  seeing  Lis 
face,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  Philip ;  clapjied  up  tiis 
gun  and  fired,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  Philip  immediately  threw  himself  off 
the  stqmp,  leaped  dpwn  a  bank  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  made  his  osenpe. 
Capt.  Chiirck,  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  river,  and  scattered  hi  (]Uc«  of 
Philip  and  his  company,,  but  the  enemy  scattered  and  fled  every  way ;  but  bo 
pickfed  up  a  considemble  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  Viliicb  ^ 
were  PJnlip's  wife  and  son  of  about  nine  years  old.”  The  remainder  of  ihe 
day  was  spent  in  pursuing  the  flying  Philip,  who,tvith  his  Narragansets,!'!!^ 
still  formidable.  They  picked  up  many  prisoners,  from  whom  they  b  ariiwn 
the  force  of  those  of  whom  they  tvere  in  pursuit.  At  night,  Church  ivas  iimltri 
obligation  to  return  to  his  men  he  had  left,  but  commissioned  Jjightfoot,  cap- 
tarn,  to  lead  a  party  on  discovery.  I/ightfoot  returned  in  the  moniiiig  "iib  i 
good  success,  having  made  an  important  discovery,  and  taken  13  jirisouen  ; 
Church  immediately  set  out  to  follow  up  tlieir  advantage,  lie  soon  caiM  , 
where  they  had  made  fires,  and  shortly  after  overtook  their  women  luul  cU- 
dren,  who  “  were  faint  and  tired,”  and  who  informed  them  “  dial  Philip,  "iili 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  were  a  little  before.”  It  was  almoi^t  sun«t 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  “  Philip  soon  eaiiic  to  * 
stop,  and  fell  to  breaking  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fires ;  and  a  pe»t 
noise  they  made.”  Church,  concentrating  his  followers,  formed  them  into  a 
circle,  and  set  down  “  without  any  noise  or  fire.”  Their  prisoners  showed 
OTeat  signs  of  fear,  but  were  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con¬ 
duct  of  Church.  Thus  stood  matters  in  Church's  camp  through  the  iiigbt  of 
the  2  August,  1G76.  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners  they  must  remain 
still  where  they  were,  until  the  fight  was  over,  (for  he  now  had  every 
to  expect  a  severe  one  shortly  to  follow,)  “  or,  as  soon  as  the  firing  eeiw'di 
they  must  follow  the  tracks  of  his  company,  and  come  to  them.  (An  ludi“®  | 
is  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.) ”f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset,  Church  sent  forward  two  | 
soldiers  to  learn  Philip's  position.  Philip,  no  less  wary,  had,  at  tlie  samo  i 
time,  sent  out  two  spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  m- 


nUi.  Philip't  War,  38,  ed.  4to. 


t  Ibid.  39. 
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.sni  ctive  spies  of  the  two  famous  chiefs  ^ve  the  alarm  to  botli  camps  at  the 
s-niif'  time;  but,  unhappily  for  Philip,  his  antagouLst  was  prepared  for  the 
event,  while  he  was  not.  “  AW  fled  at  the  first  tidings,  [of  the  spies,]  left 
tlieir  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  then-  wooden  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfas^  than  what  Oapt.  Church  afterwards 
tr.  ated  tliem  with.”  Church  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Isaac  HowlaM,  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  liimself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  ho|»ing,  as  the  swamp  avas  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex¬ 
pecting  that  when  Philip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  farther  extremi¬ 
ty  el’  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
'ame  place  he  entered,  Church  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
liiiii  iu  such  an  event.  But  the  wariness  of  disappointed  iiim.  He, 

tliitiking  that  the  English  w'oidd  pursue  him  into  the  swamp,  had  formed  an 
.iiiihiish  tor  them  also,  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
tlie  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  w’arriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Church  and  Howland.  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
.‘iisamce  ;  but  Church  ordered  Matthias  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.  He  accordingly  called  to  them,  and  said,  th&y  fired  one  gun 
Ikif  icere  all  dead  men.^^  Tliis  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  English  and 
hiilians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  suffered  “  the  English  to  come  and  take 
tlic  ?ims  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked.” 
1 1  . viiig  secured  these  with  a  guard,  armed  with  the  gims  just  taken  from 
diem.  Church  ])resses  through  the  sw'amp  in  search  of  Philip,  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  had  no  hopes 
,  <ii'  ensnaring  Ca])tain  Church,  Philip  now  moved  on  after  the  company  he 
liad  ^'■nt  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met.  The  English  had  the  ad- 
v.-int.-ige  of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  fii’st  fire. 
Philip  stood  his  ground  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desperate  fight,;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured,  wMch,  by  this  time,  he 
hfgau  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  mto  a  second  am- 
’  bush.  Here  the  English  were  worsted,  ha\ing  one  of  their  number  slam, 

'  viz.  Thomas  Lucas,  f  of  Plimouth :  thus  escaped,  lor  a  few  days,  Philip  and 
^  some  of  his  best  ca})taius:  such  w^ere  Tuspaquin  and  Tatoson.  This  was 
V  Augu-st  the  3d,  and  Philip's  numbers  had  decreased,  since  the  1st,  173,  by 
liic'  exertions  of  Church. 

Philiji,  havhig  now  but  few  followers  left,  was  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket.  The  English,  for  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  guard ;  for  he 
was  al  ways  the  first  who  w^as  apprized  of  theh-  approach.  He  having  put  to 
^ideath"  one  of  his  own  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peace,  this  man’s 
brother,  whose  name  was  Alderman,  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  him, 
''  and  gave  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  hun 
n  to  liis  camp.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the 
'  swHiiip  where  Philip  was  encamped,  and,  before  he  was  discovered,  had 
-  ihared  a  guju'd  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
‘  then  ordered  Ca[)tuin  Golding^  to  rush  into  the  swamp, and  fall  upon  Philip 
'  iu  liis  camp;  which  he  immediately  did — but  vvas  discovered  as  he  ap- 
s  ■  proached,  and,  as  usual,  Philip  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked 
'f  Iroiii  sleep,  and  having  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  lie  fled  with  all  his 
'  luighr.  Coming  directly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
'  a  [lart  of  the  arnlxish  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman’s  gim  missed 
:  tire,  but  Alderman,  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  “sent 

0 - 

j  f  ■  One  of  Church’s  Indian  soldiers,  but  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

,  1  .\n  improvident  fellow,  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Church’s  expression  about  his 

®*1teiiig  killed,  “  not  being  so  careful  as  be  might  have  been,”  it  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether 
lie  wort;  not,  at  this  lime,  under  the  effects  of  liquor.  He  had  been  often  fined,  and  once 
i;  whipped,  for  gelling  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  children,  defaming  the  character  of  deceased 
magistrates,  and  other  misdemeanors. 

j  {  Church.  41.  Ill  the  account  of  Tatoson,  Church’s  narrative  is  continued. 

'  ^  Captain  Roger  Goulden,  of  R.  I.  Plimouth  granted  him  100  acres  of  land  on  Pocasset, 

in  1676,  for  his  eminent  services.  PLim.  Records. 

,  4« 
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one  through  his  heart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  from  it.  Ho  fell 
upon  his  mce  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  bis  gim  under  him.” 

“  Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  sleeps  j 
O’er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps  j 
*  «»* * * §»«« 

Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue  j 
By  foes  alone  bis  death-song  must  be  sung  j 
No  chronicles  but  theirs  shall  tell 
His  mournful  doom  to  future  times  j 
May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell, 

And  in  bis  fate  forget  bis  crimes.” — Sprague. 

The  name  of  the  man  stationed  with  Alderman  was  Cdeh  Cook^*  who  lind 
shared  in  many  of  Churches  hazardous  expeditions  before  the  present.  See¬ 
ing  tliat  he  could  not  have  the  honor  of  killing  Philip,  he  was  desirous  it’ 
possible  of  having  a  memento  of  the  mighty  exploit.  He  therefore  jirevailiHl 
upon  Alderman  to  exchange  gims  with  him.  This  gun  was  kept  in  the  family 
until  the  present  century,  when  the  late  Isaac  Lothrop,  Esq.  of  Plimoutli  ob¬ 
tained  the  lopk  of  it  from  Mr.  Sylvanas  Cook,  late  of  Kingston.  Sylvamis 
was  great-grandson  of  Caleb,  f  The  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gun  are  still  re¬ 
tained  by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  Cook,  f  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  said  to  be  the  same  which  Alderman 
used  in  shooting  Philip.  This  Alderman  was  a  subject  of  Weetamoo,  who,  in 
the  commencement  of  this  wai-,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  uj)  his  resi¬ 
dence  upon  an  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it.  But,  alter  Phdi^ 
had  I'eturned  to  his  own  couriuy,  Alderman,  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fate  of  his  brotlier  beliiro 
spoken  of ;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  presence.  This  caused  his 
flight  to  the  English,  which  he  thought,  probably,  the  last  resort  I’or  ven¬ 
geance.  He  “  came  down  from  thence,  says  Church,  (where  Philip's  eniiip 
now  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  Trips,  and  hollow’d,  and  uuulo 
signs  to  be  fetch’d  over”  to  the  island.  He  was  immediately  brought  over, 
and  gave  the  information  desired.  Captain  Church  had  but  just  arrived  upon 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  about  eight  miles  from  die  upper  end,  where  Alder-  i 
man  landed.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  “  they  sjiy’d  | 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,”  and,  as  he  prophesied,  “  they  came  witli  J 
tydings.”  Major  Sar^ord  and  Capt.  Golding  were  the  horsemen,  “  wiio 
immediately  ask’d  Capt.  Church  what  he  would  give  to  hear  some  news  of  Philip. 

He  reply’d,  That  was  what  he  toanted,”  The  expedition  was  at  once  cutcrotl 
upon,  and  Alderman  went  as  their  pilot.  But  to  return  to  the  fall  of  Philip 
,  “By  this  time,”  continues  Church,  “the  enemy  perceived  they  wore  way¬ 
laid  oir  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,”  and  were  led  out  of 
their  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  Annawon.  “  The  man  that 
had  shot  dowii  Philip  rnn  with  all  speed  to  CapL  Church,  and  informed  him 
of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  lie  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean ;  but  when  they  had 
di'ove  the  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  so  the  dew  gone  that  they  could  not 
easily  track  them,  the  whole  company  met  together  at  the  place  whore  the  j 
enemy’s  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt,  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
Philip's  death.  Ujion  which  the  whole  anny§  gave  three  loud  hii/zn^ 
Capt.  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  puHed  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  nplantl. 

So  some  of  Capt  Church's  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  stockings,  uinl 


*  Baylies,  in  his  N.  Plimouth,  ii.  168,  savA  his  name  was  Frcmcit,  but  as  he  gives  no  author¬ 
ity,  we  adhere  to  older  authority. 

t  This  Caleb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob,  of  Plimoatfa,  and  was  bom  there,  29  Mar.  h* 
had  two  or  more  brothers ;  Jacob,  bora  14  May,  1653,  and  Francis,  5  1663—4.  H^nc* 

jt  IS  Mt  probable  that  Francis  was  a  soldier  at  this  lime,  as  he  was  only  in  his  13th  year. 

t  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  63. 

§  Eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Inmans  oonstitnled  his  army  a  week  before ;  hut  we 
know  not  how  many  were  at  the  taking  of  Philip,  though  we  may  suppose  about  the  same 
number.  Hence  thu  expedition  cost  the  coloaj  £9. 
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some  by  his  small  breeches,  beiug  otherwise  naked,  and  drew  him  through 
the  mud  into  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 
like  ”  Captain  Church  then  said,  “  Forasmuch  as  he  has  caused  many  an  Eng¬ 
lishman's  body  to  lie  unburied  and  rot  above  ground,  rwt  one  of  his  bones  shall  he 
hxtritJ ! " 

With  the  great  chief,  fell  five  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
wm  his  chief  captain’s  son,*  and  the  very  Indian'  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  wai-. 

Philip  having  one  very  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned 
by  the  siditting  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt.  Church  gave  the  head  and 
band  to  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen 
I'iM  would  bestow  gi-atuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
renpoiDy  by  it.”  f 

Tli#  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe- 
upon  the  fallen  Philip.  Church,  “calling  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
tiitipl  liiin  l)chead  and  quarter  hhn.  Accordingly,  he  came  Avith  his  hatchet, 
Btood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing 
saying,  “  You  have  been  a  very  great  man,  and  have  made  many  a 
mwm^^aid  of  you  ;  but  so  big  as  you  be  I  trill  nmo  chop  your  ass  for  you.”  He 
OTilthwi  jnncecded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  Avhere  it  was  exposed  upon  a  gii)bet  for 
eitiMiO  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  savage 
kflftfiompli,  and  his  mangled  body  Avas  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  having 
toA^ieeu  rpiartered,  Avas  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  of 
barbarity’. 

and  his  company  returned  to  the  i.sland  the  same  day,  and  arrwed 
prisoners  at  Plimouth  tAvo  day’s  after,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
1^3 Hinging  through  all  the  Avoods  m  their  way.”  .They  now  “received  their 
^^fnmum,  Avhich  was  30  shillings  per  head,”  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
gj  pilMteail  of  all  Avages,  and  Philip's  head  went  at  the  same  price.”  This 
to  only  four  and  silence  a-piece,  “which  Avas  all  the  reward  they 
except  the  honor  of  killing  Philip.” 

Having  in  the  year  1824  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoag 
j^i^hems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
‘^^ijtural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
\  its  base,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  were  sur- 
Tjj^ised  on  tlio  morning  of  the  12  August.  We  have  in  the  Life  of  Massasoit 
'  gi,srriU>d  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  the  north  part  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
**  j^teil ;  A'ariously  estimated  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  2 
from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  Kixo  Philip, 
have  called  it,  a  fine  A'iew  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
j  J  *.  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
of  Philip's  Spring.  ^ 

Alden,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  says  “  the  late  Lieut.  Gov. 
[who  died  at  Bristol  in  1808,1  in  early  life,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
I  "  a.s  one  of  Philip's  tribe,  Avas  well  acquainted  Avith  this  sagamore  in 
'  AArigAvam.  The  information, 

her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
s^'^J^iode.  It  Avas  a  fcAV  steps  south  of  Capt.  James  De  Wolfe's  summer 
broAV  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
•l‘®'’'ljB«>8tcrn  side  of  this  lull  is  very  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Ploi-se 
.^,,7.®’’  Avliich  the  inti-epid  Putnam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
ireOP  iiuKT  Avorthy  of  a  knight  of  the  tenth  centuiy.”  “When  Church’s  men 
lyhiss  about  to  rush  upon  Philip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  spring- 
__^fiA>ni  his  AvigAvam  as  they  Avere  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead, 
which  looks  towards  the  bay.  Having  reached  the 
rer  part  of  this  frightful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  he 
'®'®'®S^A  ®  north-eastern  direction,  about 

rods,  uiul  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmire, 
jyi!i»*‘'  t  now  terra  firma.”  i  &  j 
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How  much  of  the  above  is  apocryphal  is  uncertaiu,  but  that  a  jiart  of  it 
is  I  have  no  doubt.  That  Philipps  camp  was  uear  the  top  of  Mouiii  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contrary  to  rational  conclusion,  but  sooiiis 
rather  to  have  been  fixed  there  by  tlie  imagination  ot  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplating  the  manner  of  the  chiefs 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled  long  imd  often  with 
their  God,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosper  tlieir  arms  and  delivei-  ilieir 
enemies  into  their  hands;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  liidiims 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  (uii- 
mated  them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fei'vor  ;  and  on  the  contraiy^,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interiio-sitiou 
in  their  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of  i 
some,  very  eminent  in  that  day  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  litl'.  Dr. 
Increase  Malher,*  in  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  bringing  about  llio 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  “Nor  could  they  [tlie  English]  cease  cniiij; 
to  the  Lord  against  Philip,  until  they  had  prayed  the  bullet  into  his  iiciiri.'’ 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Philip's  people,  at  Narraganset,  he  says, 
We  have  heard  of  two-and-twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  afl  of  tlu'in,  aiul 
brought  dowm  to  hell  in  one  day.”  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  cliief  wlio  had 
sneered  at  the  English  religion,  and  who  had,  “  withal,  added  a  most  liithuus 
blasphemy,  immediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  liim  in  the  head,  imd 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blasphemei-s,  in  hell  forever.”  f 

The  low  and  vulgar*  epithets  {  sneeringly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  tlieir 
English  contemporai  ies  ai*e  not  to  be  atti'ibuted  to  a  single  individual,  hut  to 
the  English  in  generfd.§  '  It  is  too  obvious  tliat  the  eariy  historians  viewed  | 
the  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  iJieiii  i 
to  be  human. 

Like  Massasoit,  Philip  always  opposed  the  inti'oductioa  of  Cliristianiiy  ' 
among  his  people.  When  JMr.  Eliot  urged  upon  him  its  great  iiniiortaiiee, 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  tlie  gospel  tlian  he  did  for  a  button  ujxni  bis  ■ 
coat.  II  This  does  not  very  well  agree  w'ith  the  account  of  Mr,  Gbohn,  .5 
respecting  Philip's  feelings  upon  religions  matters ;  at  least,  it  show  .><  that  ,  ‘ 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  CM’i'llfiit  ' 
and  benevolent  Gookin.  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  says,  “  Thim 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  /’Ai/i/i, 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt.  Some  of  Ida  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  wdl  , 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  pei*son  of  good  imderstmuliug  ■ 
and  Icnowledge.in  the  best  things.  I  have  heard  him  spesik  very  good  'yuhIn 
argumg  that  his  conscience  is  convicted:  blit  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
embrace  Jesus  Chrid,  his  sensual  and  carnal  lusts  are  sti'ong  hands  to  IioW  ; 
him  fast  under  Satan's  dominions,’’  IT  And  Dr.  Mather  adds,  “  It  was  iiolluiif,  ' 
before  the  hand  which  now  write.'s,  [1700,]  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  ™  ;  / 
the  jaw  fi*om  the  exposed  skull  of  that  blasphemous  leviathan ;  and  tlie  W- 
iK>wned  Samuel  Lee  hath  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congrci.'aiioii. 
sounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  gi'W"'*' 
wdiere  Philip  and  hisliKlians  were  lately  worshipping  of  the  devil.”  ** 

The  error  tliat  Philip  was  grandson  to  Massasoii,  is  so  well  known  low 
such,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  inlbno  un 


*  In  his  “  Provalency  of  Prayer,”  page  10.  f  Ibid, 

i  Such  as  dog<s,  xooloes,  blood-hounds,  demons,  deviU-incamaU,  caitiffs,  hell-honmU,  .w*"' 

monsters,  beasts,  &c.  Occasional  quotations  will  show  what  authors  liave  used  tlicsi* 

§  The  author  of  “  Indian  Tales"  has  fathered  all  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  JIuhl"ir<l  i" 
may  be  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author’s  works  where  k 
called  one  or  any  of  the  Indians  heU-homds"  Such  loose,  gratuitous  expressions | 
do  at  the  bar  of  history. 

II  Magnalia, 

U  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soe.  i.  200. 

**  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyage  to  England,  and  carried  into  their  feus'*'' 
where  he  died,  in  1691.  This  event,  it  (Bought,  hastened  his  end.  Perhaps  the 
viying  natives  did  not  attribate  the  disaster  to  h'is  usurping  their  territory,  and  teachiuf  ‘ , 
religion  they  could  not  believe;  but  might  they  "ot  with  equal  propriety  ? 
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rt-ader  of  its  origin.  The  following  passage  from  John  Josselyh^s  work  * 
will,  besides  proving  him  to  be  the  autlior  of  the  error,  at  least  the  first  writer 
that  Vo  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information.  Speaking  of 
ilif  Indians  in  general,  he  says,  “Their  beads  are  then*  money  ;  of  these,, 
there  are  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads ;  the  first  is  their  gold,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
neither  Jew  nor  Devil  can  counterfeit,  f  They  drill  them  and  string  them, 
and  make  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sag- 
■  aniores  and  principal  men,  and  young  women,  as  belts,  girdles,  tablets,  borders 
fur  their  women’s  hair,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 

'  Prince  Pftiiip,  a  little  before  I  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
'  had  a  coat  on  and  buskins  set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
Ihi:,dish  merchant  giveth  them  10s.  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
■  luon-,  or  neai"  upon,  for  their  blue  beads.”  “The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocan- 
-  akots  is  prmce  Philip,  alias  Metaeon,  the  gnmdson  of  Massa^oitP  | 

While  Mrs.  Roiolandson  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
Philip,  she  mentions  meeting  with  him;  and  although  she  speaks  often  with 
tHtempss  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
her  journal.  The  party  she  w’as  with  visited  PhUip  on  the  west  side  of 
'  Connecticut,  about  five  miles  above  Northfield,  then  called  Squakeag, 
kCfT:  iving  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Sirs.  Rowlandson  says,  “We  must  go 
nsver  the  river  to  Philip's  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
She  was  much  afraid  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
iU’  to  tlie  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  “  Then  came  one  of 
(she  says,)  and  gave  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
iljiifotiother  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  peas,  w’hich  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  Philip ;  he  bade  me  come 
ffiii'ki  and  sit  down  ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it;  (a  usual  compli- 

St^nt  now  a  davs,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  this  no  ways  suited 

ml fp* During  my  alx)de  in  this  jdace,  PhUip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
sastii  his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  shilling.”  “  Afterward  he 
iiiiiiaskedme  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner;  I 
^Ijiwciit,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers  ;  it  was  made 
ItHiiof  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in  bears’  grease ;  but  I  thought  I  never 
[jitu  tasted  pleas:inter  meat  in  ray  life.”  [j 

jy  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  he.ai-  any  testimony  in  favor  of  the  humanity 
lijjiof  a  chief  who  in  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
1,1,, 11  Philip's  humanity,  it  w.as  tts  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
jjijilikiinwledge,  as  was  that  of  any  of  the  Enghsh  to  the  captive  Indians. 

Ac  Indians  were  returning  from  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 

jUj^fc'What  is  now  New Harrmshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  “having 
jjAfeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Rowandson,)  but  little  spu-it,  PhiUp,  who  was  in  the 
ji^lpany,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ‘  Two  weeks  more  and 
be  mistress  again-.'  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true  :  he  said,  ‘  Yes,  and 
you  shall  come  to  your  master  H  again,'  who  had  been  gone  from  us 
weeks.”** 

®  In  bringing  our  account  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
Tlie  following  is  the  Lord’s  prayer  in  Wampanoag : — 

J^VfO'Shun  kes-vJc-qut,  qut-iian-at-am-unch  koo-ive-su-onk,  kuk-ket-as-soo-tam- 
jP<y-ait-7noo-M/c/!,  kui-te-nan-tam-oo-onk  ne  nai,  ne-ya-ne  ke-suk-qut 

A^rount  of  two  Voyages  lo  New  England  142, 143. 
lour  ioruiu  be  was  misinformed.  There  was  much  spurious  wampum,  which  became  a  sub- 
4m.«CJii(Mla(ion.  See  Hazard’s  Hist.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

of  two  Voyages  to  New  England,  146.  He  is  also  called  grandson  of  ^{assa-. 
,1,  j*"i  jh  ll»'work  entitled  Present  State  of  New  England,  in  respect  to  ike  Indian  War,  fob 
iatiif ,  j  tlie  author  of  ihat  work  cfouhtless  copied  from  Josselijn. 

' i  CapHrity,  38,  39.  II  Ibid.  40. 

emW'  V  .See  his  Life.  Narrative  of  Mrs.  iJatc/andson,  63, 
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Jcah  ohrke-it.  Jls-sa-ma-i-in-m-an  Jco-ko-ke-suJc-o-da-e  nut-as-e-suk-ok-ke  pe- 
iuk-qun-neg.  Kah  ah-quo-an-tam-a-i-in-ne-an  nurn-niaich-e-se-ong-an-on-mh, 
ne-wutch-e  ne-na-wun  wonk  nut-ah-qiio-an-tam~au-o-un-non-og  nish-mh  pasuk 
noo-na-mon-tuk-quoh-ichjo-nmi,  kah  ahqw  sag-kom-pa-gin-ne,-an  m  qiUch-e-ket- 
tu-ong-a-nit,  qut  poh-qiM-wm-sin-ne-an  vndch  matm-i-tut* 

Since  we  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  properly  be  a(1(l('(I. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society  a  lai-ge  skiumier, 
which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  will 
hold  about  two  quai1;s.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters :  A  trophy  from  the  imgioam  of  King  Philip  ;  ivhen  he  teas  slain  in 
1676,  by  Richard ;  presented  by  E^benezer  Richard,  his  grandson.'^'  \ 


CHAPTER  m. 

LIVES  OF  PHILIP’S  CHIEF  CAPTAINS, 

Nan0ntenoo — Reasons  for  his  aiding  Philip — His  former  name — Meets  the  English 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  rchole  company  at  Fate- 
tucket — Incidents  relating  to  that  fight — Notice  of  Captain  Peirse — Nanuntenoo  sur¬ 
prised  and  taken — His  magnanimity — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  liii 
body  burnt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Catapazet  —  Monopoide  —  AnnawoiV  —  His  esrajw 
from  the  sioamp  token  Philip  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  him— 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  prisoner — His  magnanimous  behavior — Uis 
speech  to  Church — Presents  him  with  Philip's  ornaments — Dcscrnition  of  them— 
Church  takes  Annawon  to  Plimouth,  where  he  is  put  to  death — Qciknapin— /Iw 
connections  and  marriage — At  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  of  his  icim— 
Weetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — Tuspaquin — His  sales  of  lands — His  opera- 
iio'ns  in  Philip’s  War — Surrenders  himself,  and  is  put  to  death — Reflections  upon 
his  executioners — Tatoson — Early  notices  of — Captures  a  garrison  in  Finn- 
outh — Tnal  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  heart — Bah* 
Kow  cruelly  murdered — Tyasks. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Miardunnomoh,  “  was  chief  sachem  of  .ill  tlifi 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  father’s  pride  and  insolency,  as  well  a.s  of 
his  malice  against  the  English.”  |  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  Miantunmmh, 
to  find  excuse  for  “tmalice  and  insolency  ”  tenfold  more  than  was  contaiiieil 
in  the  breast  of  JVanuntenoo. 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  ins  tribe,  liiirned 
them  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  hlearluiig  i>i 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec.  1675,  could  not  ho  for¬ 
gotten  1  fifianuntenoo  escaped  from  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  by  which  he  was  knowm  to  the  English  was  Canonchef, 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  wi-itten  with  many  variations.  In  1074,  he 
was  styled  “chief  sm-viving  sachem  of  Narraganset,”  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  “  JVaumaicnoantonneiv  alias  Quananchil, 
eldest  son  now  living  of  Miantomomio.”  ^  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo¬ 
ber  before  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  <iihpr 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coat  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  Narragansets, 
“  then*  great  sachem  called  Qyanonchet,  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  and  influence,  as  can  he  said  ot 

*  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible,  Luke  xi.  2-r4. 

t  No  mention  is  made  to  whom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  os  to  bo 
of  such  antiquity  as  its  inscription  pretends  j  and  ibe  tnilli  of  which  may  very  reasonably  be 
questioned,  in  this  particular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  said  to 
have  killed  Philip,  is  staring  us  in  the  face. 

f  Hubbard,  67. — Mr.  Oiamixon  calls  him  “  the  mighty  saebem  of  Narraganset.’’ — Frit. 
Empire. 

^  Potter’s  Hist,  Narraganset,  Coll.  R.  Hist.  Sac.  iiL  172. 
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any  among  the  Indians *  and  that,  “when  he  was  talcen  and  slain,  it  was  an 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemy.”  f 

The  name  of  Canonchet  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  which  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct  1675.  By  that  treaty,  the 
Narragansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  “  all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Indians,  whether  belonging  vnto  Philip,  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  ai-e  in  hostillitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet¬ 
tors.”  t  The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  IbUows : 

“  Quananchett’s  mark, 

Witnesses.  sachem  in  behalf  of  himself  a?id  Conanacus  and  the  Old 

Richard  Smith,  Queen  and  Pomliara  and  Quaunapeen,  (seal) 

James  Browse,  Manatannoo  counceller  his 

Samuel  Gorton,  Jr.  mark,  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf,  (seal) 

Interpreters.  Ahanmanpowett’s  -\-mark, 

John  Nowhenett’s  X  rnark,  counceller  and  his  (seal) 

Indian  interpreter.  Cornman,  cheiffe  counceller  to 

Nionegrett,  in  his  behalfe,  and  a  seal  (S.)” 

The  hidians  having  carried  their  v.^hirlwTnd  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Peirce,  (or  as  his  name  is  uni- 
fonidy  in  the  records,  Peirse,)  to  divert  them  fi-om  these  ravages,  and  destroy 
a.s  tniiny  of  them  as  he  was  able.  He  had  a  lai-ge  company,,  consisting  of  70 
iiipii,  20  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Peirse 
tlioiidit  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

.Mcamvhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Nan-agansets,  Ndnunte- 
noolj  Icaniing,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  the  dhection  the  English  were  tak¬ 
ing  assembled  his  wandors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  a 
IKiint  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  Attleborough- Gore,  and  not  far  distant 
I'rom  Pawtucket  falls.  It  is  judged  that  N'anuntenoo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  toAvns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  aniving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  iNamintenoo’s  men  showed  them¬ 
selves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  ,  This  stratagem  succeed¬ 
ed, — Peirse  followed.  |j  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
warriors  of  .Vanimfenoo,  like  an'  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed  down 
upon  him;  nor  striving  for  coverts  from  which  to  fight,  more  than  their  foes, 
fought  them  lace  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  oi'  .Yanuntenoo’s  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  effectually  did,  as  in  the 
(’l  ent  will  appeal".  When  Captain  Peirse  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num¬ 
bers  on  evei"}’  side,  he  drew  up  liis  men  upon  tlie  margin  of  the  river,  in  two 
ranks,  back  to  back,*!  and  m  this  manner  fought  until  nearly  all  his  men  were 
slain.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  from 
some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived;  and  Mr.  Hubbard**  adds,  “As 
boloinon  saith,  a  faithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  Jiari'est.” 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  1676,  when,  as  Dr.  Mather 

fys,  “  Capt.  Peirse  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight, 
r  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  JVewman  of 
ehohotii  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  in 


*  Brief  Hist.  \  Prevalency  of  Prayer,  U. 

I  t  It  may  be  seen  at  large  in  HaearJs  Collections,  i.  536,  537. 

^  That  Nanuntenoo  commanded  in  person  in  the  fight  with  the  force  under  Capt.  Pdrse  has 
been  a  question  ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  very  explicit  upon  the  matter,  {Hubbard, 
Postscript  7.)  who  observes  that  when  Denison  surprised  him,  he  “  was,  at  that  moment, 
divertizmg  himself  with  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peirse? s  slaughter,  surprized  by  his  men  a  few 
days  before.” 

!Dr.  Mather  (Brief  Hist.  24.)  says,  “  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  who  in  desperate 
llety  ran  away  from  them,  and  they  went  limping  to  make  llie  English  believe  they  were 
lame,”  and  thus  effected  their  object. 

If  Deands  Hist.  Scituate,  121.  **  Narrative,  64. 
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which  he  says,  “52  of  our  English,  and  11  Indians,”  were  slain.*  The  com¬ 
pany  was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  inarclu’d 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

JVdnuntenoo's  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
English  consoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  afipcar  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  Mather  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  altenvards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  f 

An  Englishman,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  this  disas¬ 
trous  fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner ;  Tiic 
friendly  Indian  being  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was  ptusuing  with  an 
uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  hmi  pur.'^iie 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  Mmuneiwci'a  men,  got  behind 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  the 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  from  his  natural  fbi-t,  knowing  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  o.xpe- 
dient,  which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast- work,  wliich  he  easily  did 
by  digging  through  the  dirt.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  put  his  gun 
"  through,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  bcliind  a 
large  rock.  This  afforded  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  uotliuig 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  misety  he  must  suffer. 

In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  try  the  follow'ing  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  the  rock,  a.s 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desfred  (jfh’ct— lie 
fired  upon  it  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  lie 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  despatched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  “  it  is 
worth  the  noting,  what  faithfulness  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  Iiidiaim 
showed  in  this  fight.”  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the 
severity  exercised  towards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  “  Possibly  if  some  of  the  Eugliifli 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  alfectcd  to 
their  interest,  they  never  need  have  suffered  so  much  from  their  enemies,” 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Michael 
Peirse,  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  “  who  never 
knew  fear,”  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fight ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  a^inst  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
upon  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensi^  in  one  of  the  coni]»anie». 

He  resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plimouth.  Mr.  Deane,  in  his 
History  of  Scituate,  gives  a  genealogied  account  of  his  family,  from  which  wc 
learn  that  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
family  he  was,  there  is  no  mention.f  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with  the  Indians. 

The  “sore  defeat”  of  Captain  Peirse,  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians’  successes 
about  this  time,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their  whole 
strength. 

Minurdenoo  came  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  in 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  com  to  plant  such  ground  as  the 
English  had  been  driven  from,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  might  meet  ; 
with.  Whether  he  had  eflTected  the  first-named  object  before  falling  in  with 
Peirse,  we  are  not  able  to  state  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  days  after  pi 
encamped  very  near  the  ground  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  fallen  •hi 


*  See  the  letter  giving  the  names  of  the  company  in  Deant^t  Scituate,  122, 123. 
t  Mr.  Hubbard^ $  account  is  the  same. 

j  In  the  Records  of  Plimouth,  under  dale  March,  1669,  there  is  this  ent^ ; — "  ohehL 
Peirse  of  Scittuate”  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  towards  Sarah  NichoU 
of  Scittuate,”  and  “  forasmuch  as  there  appeared  bjzt  one  testimony  to  the  p’sentment,  and 
that  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnio  the  deponaot,  die  court  saw  cause  to  remit 
the  said  p'sentment.” 
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upon  at  unawai-es,  when  but  a  few  of  his  men  were  present,  and  there  talceu 
jirisoner. 

Xanuntmoo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  Philip  himself,  and  consequently 
Lis  capture  caused  gi*eat  rejoicing  among  his  enemies,  and  requires  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  related. 

Four  volunteer  companies  from  Connecticut  began  thek  march  into  the 
enemy’s  country  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  fight.  Among  the  captains 
of  tliese  companies,  George  Denison  of  Soutl^erton  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  other's  were  commanded  by  James  Avery,  John  Staunton,  and  Major  Palms, 
wlio  also  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  companies  of 
Indians ;  one  led  by  Oneko,  composed  of  Mohegans ;  one  of  Pequots,  by  (Jhs- 
sasinnanion ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  Catapazet;  in  all  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  ai*my  came  near  to  JVanuntenoo^s  camp,  on  the  first 
week  in  April,  1676,  “  they  met  "with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemie’s,  whom  they 
presently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,”  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
Xamintenoo.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
The  news  of  the  enemy’s  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him  ;  the  rest  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
atteiidiiig  to  their  ordinary  affairs.  And  altliough  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
uels  upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timely  notice  if  any  appeared,  then- 
sur})rise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  that,  in  their 
fright,  they  ran  by  their  sachem’s  wigwam,  “  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  tell 
what  they  saw.”  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  third,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  flight  of  the  two  fii'st,  but  he  fled  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  “  either  endued  with  more  courage,  or  a  better  sense 
of  his  duty,  informed  him  m  ^-eat  haste  that  aU  the  English  arn^y  was  upon 
him :  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape, 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself,  he  began  ”  *  to  fly  with  all  speed.  Running 
with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  sight  upon  the  opposite  side, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  pursuers,  and  they  immediately  followed 
liiin  with  that  eagerness  their  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  were  Catapazet  and  his  Nianticks,  “and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  foot.”  Seeing  these  were  gaining  upon  him,  he 
first  cast  off  his  blanket,  then  .his  silver-laced  coat,  and  lastly  his  belt  of  peag. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  Xanuntenjoo,  which 
urged  them,  if  possible,  faster  in  the  chase.  There  was  in  the  company  of 
Catapazet,  one  Monopoide,  a  Pequot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaining  upon  Xanuntenoo,  as  he  fled  upon  tlie  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
ill  his  passage,  he  would  doubtless  have  effected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wa¬ 
ding  through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
tmder  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself,  and  mso  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping ;  for  Monopoide  came 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  “  within  30  rods  of  the  river  side.” 

Xanuntenoo,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  suirender,  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  bravery ;  and  the  one  who  seized  upon  him  very  ordinary  in 
tliat  respect.  One  of  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  up  was  Robert  Staunton, 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  ask  the  captured  chief  some  questions.  He 
appeared  at  first  to  regard  the  young  man  with  silent  indignity,  but  at  length, 
casting  a  disdainful  look  upon  his  youthfiil  face,  “  this  manly  sachem,”  said,  in 
broken  English,  “YOU  MUCH  CHILD !  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR!  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  I  WILL 
ANSWER.”  And,  adds  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  “was  as  good  as  his  word :  actnig 
herein,  as  if,  by  a  Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  had 
possessed  the  body  of  this  western  pagan.  And,  like  Attilius  Regvlus,\  he 

*  This  elegant  passage  of  Mr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimitable  one  of 
Clacigei-o,  in  his  account  of  the  woful  days  of  the  Mexicans  :  “  They  had  neither  arms  to 
repel  the  multitude  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  stren^h  to  defend  themselves,  nor  space  to 
fight  upon  ;  the  ground  of  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  every 
diich  and  canal  purpled  with  blood.  Hist.  Mexico,  iii.  73. 

1  Marcus  AttUius  Regulus,  a  Roman  consul  and  general,  taken  prisoner  by  th?  Cartha- 
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would  not  accept  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him.”  This  tender  of 
life  to  JVanuntenoo  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  tlie  sii!)- 
inission  of  his  nation.  He  met  the  idea  witli  indignation;  and  when  tlio 
English  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  deatli  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  tiui 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end  tlio  Avm'. 
Some  of  his  captors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  lie 
had  said  he  icould  biu'n  iJie  English  in  their  hotises,  and  that  he  had  boiisti'd, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  winch  was  to  deliver  the 
Wainpanoags  to  them,  that  he  tooitld  not  deliver  up. a  Wampanoag  or  the  paring 
cf  a  JVampanoasc's  naii  To  this  he  only  replied,  “  OTHERS  AVEKl'  AS 
FORWAfo  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSELF,  AND  I  DESHIE  TO  lIFAil 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT.” 

Had  the  English  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  tli('y  ever 
deliver  up  any  tliat  had  committed  depredations  upon  tlieNaiTagansets?  Nnl 
— Who,  then,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  jYanuntenoo?  So 
indignant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  tliat  he  would  hear  nothing  about  jicaec ; 
“retiising  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  motion  that  way,”  ok 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Denison,  JVanuntenoo  was  taken  to  Stonington,  wlii  rr, 
by  the  “advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot.”  His  bead  mis 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  bis  body  consumed  by  fire.  The  Eii>ili!<li 
prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  tlieir  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  Mohegaiis  luid 
Nianticks,  to  .be.his  executioners,  “  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians .  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets.” *  “Herein,”  says 
another  writer  f  of  that  day,  “  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  means  tlir 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians.”  And  a 
respectable  winter  J  of  our  own  times  says,  “It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  rtiuliT 
to  be  inforuted  ”  of  tJie  fate  of  JVanuntenoo  ! 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  all  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  this;— 

“  I  LIKE  IT  WELL  ;  IBHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF.”  With 
JVanuntenoo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4:J  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  '■^Letters  to  London  ”  ||  says  the  ludiuns  u  ere 
“  commanded  by  that  famous  but  veiy  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  (^uommhal, 
otherwise  called  Myantonowy,"  whose  “carriage  was  strangely  jiroiid  iind 
lofty  after  he  was  taken  ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  ^vu^,  ^\ilil■h 
would  certainly  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heatiien  Iiuli;iiis  in 
the  country,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  Imt 
this  :  that  he  was  born  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  spcalc  with  Iiiiii  li« 
w^ould  answer,  but  none  present  being  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue;”  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  tlmii 
remain  a  prisonei-,  and  requested  that  Oneko  might  put  him  to  death,  as  In; 
was  of  equal  rank.  “Yet  withail  threatened,  he  had  2000  men,  [who]  wimld 
revenge  his  deatli  severely.  Wherefore  oiu-  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  |)iit  the 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  Ji'Iyantonomy  till  they  reliirned  to 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  of  the  English  soldiers, 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  con¬ 
ditions,  release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  niiglil-  ' 

finians,  251  years  B.  C.  They  sent  him  to  Rome  to  use  his  endeavors  to  effect  a  pt-arc,  hy 
is  solemn  promise  to  return  wflbin  a  given  period.  Tlie  most  excruciating  tortures  awiiitiJ 
him,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  his  instructions.  When  arrived  at  Rome, 
he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  Carlhagiiiiii'O. 
staling  their  situation,  and  the  advantage  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  woulit  * 
be  his  fate  on  returning  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Romau  besought  him  not  to  return,  , 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  life  ;  but  he  would  not  break  bis  promise,  even  with  bis  barbarous  ew  • 
niies.  This  is  what, is  meant  by  not  accepting  lus  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  rclurneil,  , 
and,  if  history  ba  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  theCariiw  ‘ 
ginians  inflicted  upon  Marcus  Attilius  RrruUu.  See  EchanTs  Roman  Hist.  i.  188—9. 

1  1  ■  ,  t  Deane,  Hist.  Scituaie,  121- 

§  Manuscript  letter  m  Hist.  Library.  Both  Hmbbatrd  and  Mather  say  44  •  perhaps  tlicv  «!• 
eluded  Nanunterwo.  '  ’  “  r™  • 

II  Elsewhere  cited  u  The  O.’d  Indian  ChnmuU. 
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have  peace  with  him,)  be  very  pernicious  to  those  Indians  that  now  assisted 
us,  the  said  Indians,  (on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischiefs  and  mur- 
thers  he  had  done  during  this  wai*,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death  *  And  that 
all  might  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying  so  great  a  prince,  and  come  under 
the  obligation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  tihe  Pequods  shot  him,  the  Mohegins 
cut  off  his  head  and  quartered  his  body,  and  the  JVinnicroJls  men  made  the 
fire  and  burned  his  quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  then-  love  and  fidelity  to  the 
English,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartford !  ” 

JjyjVi/iWOJV  was  a  Wampanoag,  and  one  of  PhUip’s  most  famous  coun¬ 
sellors  and  captains.  He  was  his  fast  firiend,  and  resisted  as  long  as  there 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  success  had  foiled, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  account. 

At  the  swamp,  when  Philip  was  killed,  h&  escaped  with  most  of  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  of  his 
enemies.  “  Perceiving  (says  Church)  they  were  waylaid  on  the  east  side  of 
the  sw'amp,  tacked  short  about.  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out,  I-oo- 
tash,  I-vo-tash.  Captain  Church  called  to  his  Indian  Peter,  f  and  asked  him 
who  that  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it  was  old  Mnnawon,  Philip's 
great  captain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand- to  it,  and  fight'Stoutly.” 

“  Captain  Church  had  been  but  little  while  at  Plimouth,  [after  the  death 
of  Philip,]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  Annawon,  Philip’s  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
their  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Church  was  immediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encouragement  was 
90  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again.  But  being 
a  hearty  fi-iend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr;  Jabez  Howland,  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used^-to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
Annawon’s  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him;  '  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  m  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset.” 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Church’s  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  Annaioon’s  company,  but  from  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chief,  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  “twice  in  a 
place.” 

“  Xow  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Church  had  gained  over  to 
lie  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
lather,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  from  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  young  squaw%  Captain  Church  inclined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  his  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Annawon;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
tliere,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  father.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  go  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  father.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captain  Church  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  which  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  father,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him  ;  but  while  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heafd  somebody  com¬ 
ing  towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  up,  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  track  which  they  lay 
by.  Tliey  let  them  come  between  them,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
of  them  both.  Captain  Church  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
ihcin  what  they  must  timst  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  asked  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  from  last  She  said  from  Captain  Anna- 
won’s.  He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  left 


*  This  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  account  of  the  affair  of  all  we  have 
t  The  son  of  Aicashonks,  it  is  supposed. 
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him.  She  said  ‘  fifty  or  sixty.’  He  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  him.  She  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  Inn  he  was 
up  in  Squannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  Philip's 
council,  upon  examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account.”  Qn  being 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  “  If  we  go  pres¬ 
ently,  and  travel  stoutly,  wo  may  get  there  by  sun^t.”  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  Jlnnawon’s  company,  and  that  Annaioon  had  sent  him  down  to 
find  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro¬ 
visions.  Captain  Church  let  him  know  that  that  company  were  all  Ids 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  pei-mitted  to  go  after  his  father,  now  returned 
with  him  and  anotlier  man.  Captain  Church  was  now  at  great  loss  \vliat  lie 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of  gi\-ing 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  himself  says,  but  “  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himselfi”  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  Howland,  whom  he  left  at  the  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  he  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon¬ 
dering  upon  what  coui-se  to  pursue,  he  put  the  question  to  his  men, 
“  whether  they  would  willingly  go  with  him  and  give  Annawon  a  \isit.‘’ 
All  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  reminded  him  “  that  they  knew  this 
Captain  Annawon  was  a  great  soldier ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  Asukmequin,  [JVoosamequin,]  Philip's  father;  and  that  he  had  been 
Philip's  chieftain  all  this  war.”  And  they  further  told  Captain  Church,  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  he  was  “  a  very  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  English.” 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  Annaioon  'were  “  resolute  fellows, 
some  of  Philip’s  chief  soldiers,”  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  resolution  of  Captain  Church,  who  remarked 
to  them,  “  that  he  had  a  long  time  sought  for  Annawon,  but  in  vain,”  anil 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect  them.  All  tvith  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cook,*  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Church  a«kcd 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  imdertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  roplv 
than  this  :  “  I  am  never  afraid  of  going  any  where  when  you  are  with  rne.’’ 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  father  informed  Captain  Church,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  w'hich  he  had  brought  thus 
far.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Hoioland,  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immediately 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  tlie  Rehoboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Church 
turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
t  him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot.  He  said,  “You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you.”  They  now  marched  for  Sipmn- 
naconk.  In  leading  the  way,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  faster  than 
the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  neai-ly  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured^  but  lie  was  true  to  liis  word, 
and  would  stop  until  his  wearied  followers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  dis¬ 
covery.  He  said,  “  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annaioon  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  .returned,  and  tlien  we  may  move  securely.”  When  it  wa.'i 
sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed.  Captain  Church  a.sked  the 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
aiid  said,  “I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  fight  against 
Captain  Annawon,  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  helpiul 
to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  thi^  shall  offer  to  hru^  you.”  They 

*  Caleb,  doubtless,  who  was  present  at  the  time  PkHip  was  killed. 
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had  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a  noise,  which  they 
concluded  to  be  the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Annawon's  retreat.  And  here  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  give  a  description  of  it.  It  Ls  situated  in  the  south-easteidy  corner  ol' 
Rehoboth,  about  eight  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rods  from  the  road 
which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it.  If  a  straight 
line  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearly  3000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  upland,  separated  from  the  main  only  by  a 
brook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  dry.  This  island,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
neai-ly  covered  with  an  enormous  roc^  which  to  this  day  is  called  Annaivon's 
Rock.  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet  The  north-west  side  is  very,  sloping, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more 
gloomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  foimd  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Captain  Church,  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  light  ol’  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  mto  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  fi'om  one 
another.  Annawon’s  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

He  passed,  in  tbe  heart  of  that  ancient  wood — 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 

Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way  " — Hemans. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat.  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits.  Captain  Church  was 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting  down  the 
rock  Avithout  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  l;heir 
pilot,  if  thei’e  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  “  No 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  conie  that  way,  and  none  could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  shot. 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata¬ 
gem  was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young 
ivoman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  when  Annawon  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing 
tliem  to  be  tliose  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  “  Captain  Church 
and  his  handful  of  soldiei’s  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
liis  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the  young  man’s  head  to  the  arms. 
The  young  Annaipon  discovering  hino,  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
slnunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captain  Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  ^ Ho wohl which  signified,  ‘Welcom.’”*  All  hope  of  escape 
was  now  fled  forevei”,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in 
perfect  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he 
supposed  tlie  English  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he 
Avas  undeceived,  his  company  were  all  secured. 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify 
approbation :  thus,  when  a  speech  had  been  made  to  some  in  that  region,  which  pleased 
them,  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  they  would  exclaim,  “  Hoah !  HoaJi!  ” —  Weld’s  Travels 
in  America, 


The  fact  becomes  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther  west — 
even  on  tbe  North-west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  si^ification.  See  Dixon's 
Voyage,  189,  4to.  London,  1789.  In  this  work  it  is  spelt  Wlwali.  See,  also,  Burney’s 
Voyages,  i.  346,  and  Colden’s  Five  Nations,  ii.  95. 
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One  circumstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  project.  It  h^  been  before 
mentioned,  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  apiiroacb. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
green  dried  com  for  tlieii*  supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding,  to  turn 
the  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  pounded  again,  they  moved. 
This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  themselves  down, 
from  crag  to  ci-ag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that  grew  from  the  sonms 
of  the  rock.  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper  to  the 

^^^miawon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treacheiy 
of  tliose  of  his  oivn  company.  And  well  may  their  Lueem  exclaun,  as  did 
tlie  Roman, 


“  A  race  renowned,  the  world’s  victorious  lords. 

Turned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords.” — Rmot’s  1  rans. 


The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
fate  of  then-  captain,  until  those  sent  by*  Church  announced  it'  to  them.  And, 
to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  f^aptain  Church  had 
encompassed  them  with  his  aimy,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  ha 
immediate  deatli ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quarter.  “  Now  they  being  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations,” 
readily  consented :  delivering. up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con¬ 
ducted  to  head-quarters. 

« Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Church  asked  ^nnatoon  wliat 
he  had  for  supper,  ‘  for,’  said  he,  ‘  I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.’  ”  Annataon 
replied,  «  Taubut,^'  with  a  “big  voice,”  and,  looking  around  upon  his  wonicu, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Church  and  his  company  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  “w^hether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef.”  Church  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beef.  It  was  soon  I'cacly, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  meal. 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt  (which  he  canned  in 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a  halt 
horn’,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  his 
mind,— for,  as  Dr.  Young  says  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alone,  in  such  a  night,  can  rest, — ” 


he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  Fast  asleep. 
Annawon  felt  no  more  lilie  sleeping  than  Church,  and  they  lay  for  some  tmio 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annawon,  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  Annawon  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
now  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Church 
had  laid  down  with  Annawon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  aft-aid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Annawon 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion ;  but  being  gone  some  time,  “  he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design.”  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself,  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  AnnaworCs  side,  that  if  a  shot  sliouhl 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annawon  also.  Alh  r 
laying  a  while  in  gi-eat  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annawon 
coming  with  something  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Captain  Church, 
he’  Icndt  down  before  him,  and,  after  presenting  him  what  he  had  bronglit, 
spoke  in  English  as  follows : — “  Great  captain,  you  have  killed  Philip,  and  con- 
quered  his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  company  are  the  Iasi  that  war 
against  the  English,  so  suppose  the  war  is  endm  by  your  means,  and  therefore 
these  things  belong  unto  you.”  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautifully 
wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philip.  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Church,  it 
reached  to  his  ankles.  This  was  considered,  at  that  time,  of  great  value, 
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being  embroidered  all  over  with  money,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  various 
color.s,  curiously  wrought  into  figures  of  birds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  second 
belt,  of  no^  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was  next  presented,  wliich  belonged 
also  to  Philip.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with  ;  from  the 
back  part  of  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  w’^as 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast. 
All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which,  Annawon  saic^  was  got  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  re¬ 
main,  at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from 
his  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  great  chief.  He  told 
Captain  Church  that  those  were  Philip's  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adorn 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annaivon 
“gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  itations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmequin,  Philip’s 
father.” 

Morning  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
they  met  I^ieutenant  Hoioland,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur¬ 
prise.  They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  The  next  day  “  Capt.  Church 
took  old  Annawon,  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
Hoicland. 

Annawon,  it  is  said,  had  confessed  “  that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
English,  tlmt  had  been  taken  alive  ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured -,”7  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  captor.  Captain 
Church,  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  had  en¬ 
treated  hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  firom  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  of  Annawon,  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest 

(lUI.VJVAPIJV  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogina- 
qmn,  otherwise  Conjanaqwond,  who  was  nephew  to  Canonicus.  Therefore 
.Miuntunnomoh  was  imcle  to  Quinnapin,  and  Canonicus  was  his  great  uncle. 

We  find  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  will  offer  a  few  of  them — (^uanopin,  Qiionopin, 
%innapin,  Quannopin,  Quenoquin,  Panoquin,  Sowagonish,  and  ^uanepin. 
His  name  has  also  been  confounded  with  that  of  Quaiapen,  the  “old  queen” 
of  Narraganset 

hi  1672,  ^uinnapin  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
\ionsly  granted  by  Coginaquan,  his  father. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  Philip’s  war,  and  fi-om 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
liicir  hands,  we  may  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  but 
little  is  recorded  of  him  by  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Row¬ 
landson’s  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
IVootorwkanushe ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  famous  Metacomet  himself. 

(^ninnapin  was  dne  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Feb.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Rowlandson  from  a  Naragan- 
set  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
the  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  N arrative.  t  Wettimore,  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  Weetamoo,  the  “  queen  of  Pocasset.” 

In  the  winter  of  1676,  when  the  Narragansets  were  at  such  “  great  straits,” 
from  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  (“  com  being  two 


*  An  Iroquois  word  signifying  a  muscle.  Gordons  Hist.  Pennsylvania,  page  598. 
f  Hubbard,  Nar.  108.  t  Mr.  WiUardCs  edition  of  it,  (p.  25.)  Lancaster,  1828. 
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shillings  a  pint  with  them,”)  the  English  tried  to  bring  nbout  a  peace  with 
them  ;  but  their  terms  were  too  hard,  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  “  Cn- 
nonchet  and  Panoquin  said  they  would  fight  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  they  would  become  sen’ants  to  the  English.”  *  A  truly  noble  resolution, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  w'e  have  of  Canonchet. 

“My  master  (says  Mrs.  Rowlandson)  had  tliree  squaws,  living  sonietiiuos 
willi  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Onnx,  this  old  squaw  at  whose  w  ig- 
wam  I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [QuinnajnnJ  had  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  Wettimorey  with  w’hom  I  had  lived  and  serveil  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  drcssiiig 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  tire  gentry  of  the  land — powdering  lier 
hair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  cars, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dres.sed  herseJt;  lier  work 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  thu’d  squaw  [or  w  ife]  n  as 
a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  paj)ooses.”t 

While  the  Nan-agansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con¬ 
necticut  River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  as 
far  as  Bellows  Falls,  Mrs.  Rowlandson  says,  “My  master’s  maid  came  liomc: 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narraganset  country  to  fetch  corn, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  Slit  brought  home  about  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  corn  ” ! 

We  shall  i-elate,  in  the  Life  o^JVepanet,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  Philip’s 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  This  was  not  long  alter 
Sudbmy  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance,  “  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  R.  relates,)  lour  men 
and  four  squaws  ;  my  master  and  mistress  [(^uinnapin  and  Wcetamoo]  being 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockings,  liis  gnrtcrs 
hung  round  with  shillings,  and  had  girdles  of  wampom  upon  his  hetid  (iiid 
shoulders.  She  had  a  kearsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  loampom  front 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  from  her  elbows  to  her  liands,  were  covcrt'il 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  nud  sisv- 
eral  sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  while  sliocs, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  lliat  was  always  before  black. 
And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  otlicru 
singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music.  They  kept  hojtfting  up 
and  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  stfuidiug 
warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  lield  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  wampom  to  the  standers-by.  At  iiiglit 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said.  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  James-the-printcr, 
who  told  Mr.  Hoar,  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  lie 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  and  bid  them  ail  go  and  see  if  he  would  proniisc,  it 
before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  ami  liml 
it.  Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  w  hat  I 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  spealc  a  good  word  for 
me,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow.^  I  told  IJm  I  could  not  tell  what  lo 
give  him,  I  would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  Ho 
said  two  coats-and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  corn,  iiml 
some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  us  well 
as  that  crafty  fox.  My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
into  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him  and  saying 
he  was  a  good  man ;  and  then  again  he  would  say.  Hang  him  a  rogue.  Hi'iiig 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  hinj,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  be 
hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me  ;  I  trembled  to  bear  him,  and  yet  I  was  fain 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  first 
Indian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  rmi 
cut,  and  ho  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  bis 

r 


*  Hubbard. 


t  Narrative,  63, 64. 
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knees,  tut  she  escaped  him ;  but  having  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,”*  and 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  night, 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  general  couH,  as  they 
called  it,  in  which  the  giving  up  of  3Irs.  R.  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  her  to  go,  except  Philip,  who  would  not  come  to  •the  counciL 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  her 
going,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it.  They  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  tiling  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  system  of  war  carried  on  by  Phi^  was  broken  in  the 
west  by  intestme  bickerings,  Qitinnamn  returned  with  Philip  to  his  country 
of  the  Wampanoags.  About  the  end  of  Jidy,  1676,  Captain  Church  learned  by 
a  cajitive  squaw  that  Quinnapin  and  Philip  were  m  a  “  gi-eat  cedar  swamp  ” 
near  Aponaganset  with  “  abundance  of  Indians.”  This  news,  together  with 
a  discovery  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him  to  leave  that  country, 
without  distiu’bing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  Quinnapin  escaped 
Iroin  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  Akkompoin,  as  he  and 
Philip's  company  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day,  Church  pur¬ 
sued  him,  but  he  effected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  25 
August,  was  shot  at  Newport  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  ^uinnapin  had 
iiad  some  difiiculty  with  the  R.  Island  people^  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  him  into  prison ;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  “a  young  lusty  sachem, 
ami  a  very  rogue.”  f  A  court-mai*tial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
24  August,  1676,  by  the  governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Qidnnapin,  or  Sowagonish,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  Philip  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
ami  OAvned  he  was  in  the  Nai-raganset  Swamp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Canonchet ;  xvhe^eupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  clay.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunkeejunasuc,  had 
the  sarne  sentence  passed  upon  him.  Jlshamattan,  another  brother,  was 
tried,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentence.| 

TUSPAQ^ULN’,  whose  biogi-aphy  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  of  Philip's 
most  faithful  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Sassanwn.  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  differs  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  fi'om  Wcduspaquin.  Also  in  our 

■  life  of  Tatoson  it  was  necessaiy  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  sm-vey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 

■  his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conx'eyances  of  Waluspaquin  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  that  the  part  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  John  Sassamon  and  his  family 
are  already  related. 

iff  Oil  9  August,  1667,  “  Tuspequin,  otherwise  called  the  Black-sachem,”  for 
M  £4,  sells  to  Hennj  Wood  of  Plimouth  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  “Namassakett”  River,§  bounded  “on  one  end”  by  the  pond 
)il  called  Black-sachem's  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  Wanpawcult ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
^  a  little  pond  called  Asnemscutl.  How  much  was  included  in  the  given 
bounds,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
tell  hoAV  far  said  ti-act  extended  back  fi-om  the  river.  With  Tu^aquin, 
his  wife,  Jbney,  signed  tliis  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  Enghsh- 
,  men. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  William  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
«|  parcel  of  laud  neai-  “  Assowampsett,”  half  a  mile  xvide,  and  “  in  length  firom 
said  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path.”  Besides  two  English,  Samuel  Henry,  Dmiel 
|[<I  and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  Mtchell,  Henry  Sampson,  of  Dux- 
«|  borough,  Thomas  Little,  of  Marshfield,  and  Thomas  Paine,  of  Eastham,  were 
,  the  purchasers. 

*  Narrative,  73 — 75.  .  ,  ,  „  ,  t 

A  t  Captain  More's  account  of  “  The  Warr  in  N.  E.  vwibly  ended,”  &c.  in  our  Indian 
f  Chronicle.  .  t  Potter’s  Narragansel,  98. 

{  He,  however,  reserved  the  right  to  gett  ceder  barke  in  the  swamps.  ^ 
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June  10, 1670,  Tuspaquinmd  his  son  WiUiam  sold  for  £6,  to  St/irari  Gray, 
“in  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,”  “all  that  our  nieddow  that  lyeth 
in  or  ueare  the  town  of  Middleberry,”  on  the  west  side  ot  a  tract  belonging 
to  John  Mden  and  ConstmU  SoutliwoHh,  “and  is  between  Assowainsctt  Pond 
and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  tlu-ee  brookes;  ^so  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  ‘  *mie,  tlie  n  ilb 
of  Tuspaquin,  and  two  English.  it,,. 

30  June,  167^  Tuspaquin,  “sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  Mantoivapitrt 
alias  William  his  son,”  sell  to  Edward  Gray  and  Josias  Winslow,  lauds  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamseti,  to  begin  w’here  Namasket  River  falletli 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  .south  by  the  pond ;  tlience  by  perishable  bounds 
to  Tuspaquin’s  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  limy 

3  July,  1673,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  William  sell  to  Benjamin  Church  of 
Duxborouo-h,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tompson  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  for  which  they  paid  him  £15.  It  is  described  as  “  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  Middlebeny,V  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  called 
Monhiggen,  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  Q^uisquasett,  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swamp  to  TuspaquinHs  Pond ;  thence  by  Henry  Wood^s  land  to  a  jilaco 
called  Pochaboquett  Naliudset  River  is  named  as  a  northern  boundaiy ;  and 
the  two  “places”  called  Tuscomanest  and  Massapanoh  are  also  named,  like¬ 
wise  a  pond  called  Sniptuett,  and  a  “  river’s  mouth  called  TuppatueU  n  liirli 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  Quittuwashett'^  Two  English,  Sam  Many,  and 
Joseph  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  William  Watuspaquin,  Assaweta,  Tobias  and  Bewat,  ibr 
£10  sell  to  tlxree  English  of  Barmstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taquash  Pond  northerly,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  Ac, 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  Tuspaquins,  father  and  sou,  “  make  over  to  John 
Tompson,  Constant  SouthwoHh  ”  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  “  all  that  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly  Assowamsd 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent,”  as  a  security  against  the  claims  of  otlicrs, 
&c.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time  ;  if^  therefore,  they  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  “are  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assaw^amsett  neck.”  Pottawo,  aUas  Daniel,  Poyman,Pagait,*  alias 
Joseph,  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £33,  “  sterling.”  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  JVinipoket,  Quificus,t  &c.,  and,  judging 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract. 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  Watuspaquin  sketched  previous  to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operadons  in  quite  another  sphere.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  “  the  next  noted  captain  to  Philip,"  hut 
erroneously  calls  Old  Tuspaquin  “  the  Black-sachem’s  son.”  He  docs  not  > 
appear  to  have  known  of  the  son  William.  Indeed,  we  hear  notliiug  ol  him  • 
in  the  wai’,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  late  of  his  fatlier. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Tuspaquin  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the  / 
pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  PhUip^s  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  Pocomptucks  and  others,  his  e.\|jectations  might  have  , 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buildiugn  in  ' 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  jec- 
vented,  most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  shared  tin'  ' 
same  fate.  Tuspaquin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  ntiftck.t  « 
The  iniiabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  tlie  Indians,  but,  conscion.^!  ol  r 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  tin  y 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  tlie  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  biiildhigs  tj' 
before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  barns  burnt 
outh,  and  a  few  weeks  after,  seven  houses  more  and  two  barns.  TIichoYHI 

*  Two  names,  probably  ;  but  m  tlie  MS.  there  is  no  comma  between,  as  is  often  Uie 

t  Tilicut,  probably,  now. 

t  Mr.  Hubbard  say.s,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  Ttuguogm,  but  wc  arc  saW*  ‘t 
fied  Tuspaquin  is  meant. 
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Avere  probably  such  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
Jiad  chiefly  been  deserted.  This  “  mischief”  was  attributed  to  Tuspaquin 
and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Benjamin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Pliinouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  from 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  foimd  but  few  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Tuspaquin  still  kept  his  ground  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  baffled  all  the  skill  Captain  Ckurch  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  talce 
him  prisoner.  Church  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676,  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Tuspaquin.  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
liim  before  day  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleborough,  every  one 
of  whom  fell  into  his  hands.  How  many  there  were,’  Church  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  dhectly  to  Plimouth,  “and  disposed  of  them  all,”  except  “one 
'vho,  proving  very  ingenious  and  faithful  to  him  in  informing  where 
otlier  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt.  Church  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  faithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
l)ut  should  be  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &c.,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  served  him  faithfully  as  long  as  he  lived.”* 

Thus  strengthened  by  Tusjpaquin's  own  men.  Church  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munponset 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  was  found  that  Tuspaquin  had  encamped  about 
.•\?.«nwomset,  and  Church  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  Old 
T uspaquin  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
Auis  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  Tuspaquin's  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  him  no  injury. 

-lleanwhile  the  great  Annaioon  having  been  sm'prised  by  the  indefatigable 
Church,  Tuspaquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
aflenvards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
could  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  ranging  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept.  1676,  according  to  Church’s  account,  Tuspaquin’s  company 
were  encamped  near  Sippican,  doing  “gi*eat  damage  to  the  English  in  kill¬ 
ing  their  cattle,  horses  and  swine.”  The  next  day.  Church  and  his  rangei-s 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  after  observing  theii-  situation,  which  was 
“  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bruch,”|  in  seeming  safety,  the 
ca{)tain  “  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surroimded  them  by 
creeping  as  neai-  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  then  to 
run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
escaping.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  stoiy,  that  they  belonged 
to  Tispaquin,  who  was  goneAvith  John  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
tSipicau  to  kill  horses,  and  Avere  not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  days.”§ 
Church  proceeds:  “This  same  Tispaquin  had  been  a  ^eat  captain,  and  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  speh  a  great  pouAvau,  [priest  or  conjurer,]  that 
no  ballet  could  enter  him.  Capt.  Church  said  he  would  not  have  him  lulled, 
for  there  AVas  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  countiy,  and  he 
would  have  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree¬ 
ably,  he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tairy  there  until 
their  Captain  Tispaquin  retiuned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Church  had  been 
tliere,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
doAATi  to  Plymouth ;  and  would  sptire  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 


*  C/iarc/i,  Narrative,  31. 

t  Just  below  where  Sampson's  tavern  now  stands. 

i  I  suspect  Mr.  Hubbard  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  saying  it  was  “in  Laken- 
hain,  upon  Pocasset  neck.’’  Church  is  so  unregarding  of  all  geography,  that  it  is  quite  un¬ 
certain  where  it  was.  •  If  it  were  near  Sippican,  it  was  a  long  way  from  any  part  of  Pocasset. 
5  By  this  it  seems  the  place  might  have  been  as  far  oflF  as  Pocasset. 
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come  down  to  them  and  bring  the  other  two  tliat  were  with  him,  and  tlioy 
should  be  his  soldiers,  &c.  Capt.  Church  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leav¬ 
ing  tlie  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  bisket  for  jHspaquin  when  he 
returned.” 

This  Church  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tuspaquin^  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
exjiected.  We  shall  now  see  witli  what  laith  the  English  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Church  had  assiwed  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Piimouth  when  Tuspaquin  came  in,  ha^  iiig 
gone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  “  but  when  he  retunu'd  he 
found,  to  his  grief,  the  heads  of  Annawon,  THspaquin,  &c.  cut  off,  ^vliidi 
were  tlie  last  of  Philip’s  friends  ”  ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  haye  been  personally  engj^cd  in 
killing  the  English  were,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  danger,  cut  off  from 

f)ardon  by  a  law ;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and,  like  many  otiicr 
aws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  the  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant,  Church.  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  light,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimotith  govi'in- 
ment  a  pretext  for  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubbard  says,  Tuspaquin  having  pretended  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of"  Ms  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So'  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  “  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot” ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  tlie 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mather’s  PREVAXENcy  of  Prater.  He  asks, 

“  Where  ai’e  the  six  Nan'aganset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun¬ 
sellors  ?  Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun¬ 
sellors  ?  Where  is  Philip  and  Squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  tlieir 
captains  and  counsellors?  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England  ” ! !  The  next  of  Philip’s  captniiit!, 
in  om-  arrangement,  is 

TATOSOJSi,  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  1675.  It  seems  rather  un¬ 
certain  whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
beai-ing  the  same  name)  signed  tlie  treaty  made  vyitli  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  allcnviinis 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit.  He  was  a  son  of  the  “noted  Sam  Barrow,”  but  of  his  m\ii 
family,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Tatoson,^  or,  as  Ms  name  commonly  printed,  Toto- 
son,  in  1666,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  Morton  of  I'liiii-  , 
outh,  and  Acanootus,  Wannoo,  two  “  graue  and  sage  Indians,”  and  a  mmilnr 
more,  of  whose  chai'acters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Among 
this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  ss  a  witness  to  a  deed  oi'  I 
the  lands  upon  fPeequancett  neck.  Mr.  Morton’s  name  follows  Tatoson’s,  on  * 
this  instrument. 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere  jj 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  great  number  ordered  to  appear  at  Piimouth  tlie 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  tlie  |,«i 

we  find  the  name  of  Taioson,  or,  as  his  name  w  as  then  wTitten,  Tmdozau  :  i 
Also  7\>by,  alias  JVauhnocomwit,X  and  alias  Washawanna.  ’ 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  hy 
Bradford  gx\A  Church,  were  “convented  before  the  councell  ”  at  Piimouth;  ife, 
being  “  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vnsuffeflable  mischoifle 
vpon  some  of  oprs.”  Among  them  was  one  named  Watdkfoo,  or,  as  he 


•  On  the  right  of  the  main  road,  as  you  pa»  from  Matapoiset  to  Rochester  village,  and  Jniiij 
abont  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  island  in  * 
miry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  Tatoson^s  camp.  This  isleuid  is  connected  l)y 
istbmns  to  me  main  land. 
t  So  almost  always  in  the  MSS. 

I  Sonictimes  called  Toby  CoU.  The  same,  we  conclude,  who  jomed  Philip  afterwardlAi^ 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Church,  as  his  mother,  and  many  more  at  the  same  limC' ' 
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v'as  often  called,  Thikpoo.*  Against  him,  several  charges  were  brought,  such 
as  his  going  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  governor  about  the 
prospect  of  war ;  telling  him  that  Philip's  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
he  had  only  a  few  old  msn  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  Woodcock,  Qpanapawhan  and  John- 
mm.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  of  destroying  Clark's  garrison 
at  Eel  River  in  Plimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
(lone  on  the  12  Mai’ch  previous,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
Euitlish  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it  Many  supposed  that  Waiuspaquin 
conducted  the  affair,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  charges  it  upon  him  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  in  the 
sequel  we  shall  show. 

Tlie  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  John-num.  It  appears  that  JVum  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
“  Jacob  ^Iitchel  and  his  wife,  and  John  Pope,  f  and  soe  centance  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed.’’ 

Before  these  were  executed,  they  implicated  a  fom-th,  whose  name  was 
Kkwee.vam.  Although  Tatoson  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  death 
tlie  people  at  Clark's  garrison,  yet  Keweenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot.  He 
live(l  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  Tatoson's  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  lie  was  at  Mr.  WUliam  CZarFs,  and  observed  how 
cveiy  part  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chie^ 
Tatoson,  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
fortified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  then*  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostly  be  gone  to  meeting ;  “  and 
in  ease  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him.” 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  Tatoson,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  Woo- 
nnshenah,  Musquash,  Wapanpoivett,  Tom,  “the  son  of  Tatoson's  brother,” 
Utlsooweest,  and  Tom  Plant ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  march  before  night,  they  arrived 
iu  die  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 
cone  to  public  worship.  About  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
the  garrison,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  they  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  coiUd  carry,  and  burned  the  buildings ; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

Tliere  xvere  some  of  two  other  families  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Thi-ee  only  were  of  Mr.  Clark's  family,  but  there  were  eight 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark,  t  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  family,  was  among  the  slain.  § 


*  This  Indian,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  one  of  those 
sent  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Mather,  (Brief  Hist.  40..)  but  they  “  informed  that  a 
bloudy  Indian  called  Tuckpoo,  (who  the  last  summer  nwrdered  a  pan  of  Boston,  at  Namas- 
tel,)  with  about  20  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimoixth.”  Eight 
English  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  in  taking  them  all,  and  Tvrkpoo  was  immediately 
executed. 

t  The  murder  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  his 
“  Table.”  The  passage  follows  :  In  June,  1676,  [1675  ?]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  slain  by 
the  Indians  ;  another  womem  was  wounded  and  taken ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  Inclian 
child  before,  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  a/ler  they  had 
dressed  her  wound  ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English.  Mr. 
Mitc/iel  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Dorothy  Haywood.  See  1  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  159.  i  j  u 

t  “  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  godly  father  and  mother,  that  came  to  N.  England  on  the 
account  of  religion.”  “They  also  killed  her  sucking  child,  and  knocked  another  child  (who 
was  about  eight  years  old)  in  the  head,  supposing  they  had  kHled  him,  but  afterwards  he 
came  to  Wmself.”  I.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  24.  ,  ,  r  ,  n  o.  . 

5  We  relate  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
&c.  furnishes  the  following  valuable  facts :  “  About  this  time,  [his  last  date  mentioned  bemg 
14  March,]  one  Mr.  Clarke’s  wife,  children,  and  all  his  family,  at  his  farm-house,  two  miles 
from  Plimouth,  were  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  boy,  who  was  kn()ckt  do^,  and  left  for 
dead,  but  afterwards  taken  up  and  .revived.  The  house  they  plundered  of  provinon  and 
goods  to  a  great  value;  eight  complete  arms,  30Z.  [Z5.]  of  powder,  with  an  answerable  quan- 
6 
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Keweenam  was  belieaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  disposed  ofj 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  number  suffered  in  (lu(. 
time.  At  the  trial  of  Kewtmccm  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  the  governor’s  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  from  wliieh  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  sin-rendered  themselves.  But  there  was  none  to 
plead  tiieir  case,  except  their  accusers,  and  they  explained  things  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  said,  “Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  favor  in  so  doing :  it  was  fully  made  knoivn  to 
such  liidians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  said  engagement  teas  to  be  vnder- 
stood  with  exception  against  such  as  by  miu-der  as  above  said  had  so  acted, 
and  not  against  such  as  lulled  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierlike  way.” 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  tlie 
Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according  to  iheir  rules  of  war  ?  The 
former  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  murder  at  Clark’s  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  act? 
in  Indian  waftare,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  a.?  tlie 
English  began  the  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  Im 
prosecyited  by  the  liidians  in  all  the  ways  at  their  command.  On  this  gromul 
the  philanthropist  Avill  ever  Condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Captain  Ckarc/i  came  upon  Philip  and  a  great  number  of  his  people, 
the  3d  of  August,  IfiTfi,  “  IHspaquin,  Totoson,  &c.”  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of  some  of  them,  by  combating  the  English  while  their  cliicf 
and'Others  extricated  themselves  from  a  small  swamp  into  which  they  I'ad 
fleeV  “In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt.  Church  with  his  tw'o  men  ivhicli 
alvvhfs  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemy,  two  of 
which  sim-endered  themselves,  and  the  captain’s  guard  seized  them ;  Imt 
the  other,  being  a  gi-eat  stout  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty’d  up  with 
red,  fihd  a  gi-eat  rattlesnalce’s  skin  hanging  to  tlie  back  pai-t  of  his  liciid, 
(whom  Capt.  Church  concluded  to  be  Totoson,)  ran  fi-om  them  into  tlie 
swamp.  Capt.  Church  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  m  tir 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  between  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  fire, 
the  Indian  pei-ceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt.  Church,  and  missing 
fire  als<^  (their  guns  taking  wet  with  the  fog  and  dew  of  the  morning,)  Init 
the  Indian  turning  short  for  another  run,  his  foot  trip’d  in  a  small  grnpr- 
vine,  and  he  fell  flat  bn  his  face.  Capt.  Church  was  by  this  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the^ muzzle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  hurk 
part  of  his  head,  Which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Cnpt. 
Church  looking  behind  him  saw  Totoson,  the  Indian  whbra  he  tho’t  lie  Imd 
killed,  come  flying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  sef  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  Toiosnn 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  upon  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small 
danger  fi-om  his  friends’  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  tlioiii:tit 
he  felt  the  wind  of  them.’^*  The  celebrated  Church,  in  the  skirmishes  he 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  month  after  the  fall  of  Philip,  Church  surprised  Taio- 
son’s  whole  company,  about  50  persons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  the 
family  oP  Barrow ;  and,  says  Church,  “the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser¬ 
able  condition  he  had  brought  hunself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Church '  had  employed  to  persmide 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him — came  into  Samlvvirli, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  death;  and  offered  to  show  them  where  she  left 
his  body,  but  never  had  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  fell  sick  a(i<l 
died  also.”  •' 

The  fate  of  the  father  of  Totoson  does  not  so  much  excite  sympathy,  a? 
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does  that  of  the  son,  but  is  one  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  ai'ouse  the 
n't-rcer  passions.  The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Church,  in  one 
of  his  successfiil  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  Church  says,  in 
Lis  liistor}',  that  he  was  “  as  noted  a-  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy.”  Cap¬ 
tain  Church  told  him  that  the  government  would  not  permit  him  to  grant 
him  quarter,  “  because  of  his  inhuman  murders  and  barbarities,”  and  there¬ 
fore  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  Barrow  replied,  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  against  him  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  longer,  aud  desired  no  more  fkvor,  tlian  to  smoke  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
iK'fore  his  execution.  When  he  had  taken  a  few  whiffs,  he  said,  ‘  I  am 
nady  ;’  upon  which  one  of  Captain  Churches  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 
Lis  brains.” 

TLiSHQ,*  or  TYASKSj  “was the  next  man  to  Philip,'^  says  Church;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  “  next  to  him,”  and  it  may  be  all  reconciled  by 
supposing  these  chiefs  as  having  tlie  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
:Mr.  Hubbard  t  says  only  this  of  the  famous  Tiashq:  “In  June  last,  [1676,]  one 
Tiashq,  a  great  captain  of  PhUipy,  his  wife  and  child,  or  children,  being 
taken,  though  he  escaped  himself  at  first,  yet  came  since  aud  surrendered 
liiinseifT’  Dr.  1.  Mailwr,  writing  under  date  of  ^  July,  1676,  says  it  was  “this 
week  ”  that  Captain  Church  and  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  Tiashq  and  his 
cunipany.  It  appears  therefore  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
gi\  en  by  Church  corroborates  that  of  Mather,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera¬ 
tions:  “It  ha\dng  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  favor  to  ihem^^case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
after  more  of  thes&'^j^lves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  siu- 
gular  good  service  in  hading  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellows.  In  one  of 
tliese  skirmishes,  Tiashq,  Pktlip^s  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
Liiul  him,  and  his  squaw,  who  was  taken.”  §  These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
pirformed  this  exploit,  were  t^rced  upon  it  by  Church.  They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  them  had  just  been  gathering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  it.  The  English  and  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their 
track.||  “  Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  they  came  into  the  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towai-ds  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedai-  swamp,  aud  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
told  his  Indian  souldiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
ImJ  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,1I  &c.,  that  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  being  divided,  they  should  'fol¬ 
low  one,  and  the  Enghsh  the  other,  being  equal  in  number.  The  Indians 
d«'clined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  where  without  him : 
said  day  shoxdd  not  think  themselves  safe  without  him.  But  the  captain  insisting 
u[Hiti  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  the  Indians  theh  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  pleased.  They  replied,  They  were  light  and  able  to  travel,  therefore 
if  he  pleakd  they  would  take  the  west  tradL  And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John 
Cook's  house  at  Cushnet  **  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  each  company  set  out 
briskly  to  try  their  fortunes.”  ff  When  the  parties  met,  “  they  veiy  remark- 
abh'  found  that  the  number  that  each  company  had  taken  and  slain  was 
taiuid.  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
a.s  the  English  had  done  before  them.”^;  Both  parties  were  much 
ri’joicedi  at  their  successes,  but  the  Indians,  told  Captain  Church  “  that  they  had 
niissed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  viz:  Captain  {Tyasks  was  the  nejrt  man  to 


“  fhAbard,  Muiher.  t  Church.  t  Narrative,  106. 

6  llrief  Hist.  42.  ||  Church, 

*'  The  detestation  in  which  the  Indians  were  held  by  “  some  men,”  in  many  other  places  as 
"oil  as  in  Plimoulh,  will  often  appear  in  this  work.  Such  people  could  know  nothing  of 
liunian  nature,  and  many  would  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  though 
from  the  dead  had  assured  them  they  were. 

Abbreviated  from  Acushnet.  See  Douglass,  Summary,  i.  403,  who  writes  iiAccushnot. 
Tiius  many  Indian  names  are  changed.  Instead  of  Aponaganset,  we  hear  Ponaganset,  and 
for  Asopsi,  Sonet,  &c.  Cushnet  is  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  stand, 
tt  Church,  34.  U  Ibid.  36. 
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Philip.)  They  fired  upon  the  enemy  before  they  were  discovered,  and  m\ 
upon  them  with  a  shout.  The  men  ntn  and  left  their  wives  and  children, 
and  many  of  them  their  guns.  They  took  Tyash^  wife  and  son,  and  thought 
that  if  their  captain  and  the  Enghsh  company  had  been  with  tJiem  they 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  they  determined  not  to 
part  any  niore.”  *  This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Chn'ch,  whs  a 
“  remarkable  providence,”  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  suc¬ 
cesses  prevented  either  party  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  Church  adds,— “  But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  to 
take  more  arms  than  the  Enghsh.”  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  captiiiii 
in  this  far-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  they 
are  hid  ahke  from  us  and  firom  him. 


CHAPTER  W. 

Chief  women  conspicuous  in  Philip’s  war — Magnos — Her  country  and  relations— 
Her  capture  and-  death — Awashonks — fs  greatly  annoyed  in  the  events  of  l(i71— 
Her  men  disarmed — Philip's  endmvors  to  engage  her  against  the  English — Chvreh 
prevents  her — Is  finally  in  the  power  of  Philip — Reclaimed  by  Church — Some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  her  family. 

Although,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  IFeetamoo,  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  had  been  led  rather  im¬ 
perceptibly  into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,t  we  could 
not  break  off  oiu*  narrative  without  a  greater  impropriety  than  an  omission 
here  would  have  been,  and  shall  therefore  begin  here  with  one  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries,  the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  liigh 
interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

MAGJ^i'US  Mvas  squaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  NaiTagansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the  same 
times  ;  as  Old  Queen,  Supk  Squaw, %  Quaiapen,  and  MatantucL  She  married 
Mriksah,  or  Mexam,  a  son  of  Canonicus,  and  was  sister  to  JVinigret.  She  had 
two  sons,  Scuttup  and  Quequa-quenud  otherwise  Quequegunent,  called  by  the 
English  Gideon,  and  a  daughter  named  Quinerrviqud.  These  two  died  young. 
Gideon  was  alive  as  late  as  1661 ;  Scuttup,  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664.  She 
was,  in  1675,  one  “of  tlie  six  present  sachems  of  tlie  whole  Nurraganset 
country.” 

In  the  beginning  of  Philip’s  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  tlie  Narragan- 
sets  to  fight  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt,  since  before  the  cutting  off  of  Miantunnomoh’s  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
aud  who  concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  whicli  they 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less;  for  when  the  army  left  their 
country,  they  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  year,  when  herself  aud  a  laigo 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  Talcot,  on  the  2  July,  in 
Narraganset.  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  from  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
ffieir  custom.  About  300  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  dit  ided 
into  two  squadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proacli,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  wmle  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side,  and 

*  C/iMrcft,  36.  f  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

t  Tmmbull,  i.  347.  from  Hubbard,  I  suppose,  i.  51.  Female  chiefs  were  called  saunks  by 
the  Indians,  which  signified  wife  of  ihe  sachem ;  but  wriiers,  being  ignorant  of  that  fact, 
Ihought  It  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  person,  hence  the  appellatmns  of  Snake,  Suvkt. 
SneJee,  applied  to  Magnus, 
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thus  prevented  many  from  escaping  into  the  swamp.  When  all  were  killed 
and  taken  within  the  encampment.  Captain  JVewbuiy,  ^ho  commanded  the 
horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  into  the  swamp,  where 
without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all’ 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  swamp  fight,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  aii 
Enghshuian  was  hurt  in  the  affair,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  Magrms'a  people,  as  they 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  Moff- 
T1H5.1  The  swamp  where  this  affah  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
AVarwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  histoi7  of  Magnus. 

.iJrASHO.VKS,  squaw^sachem  of  Sogkonate,t  was  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
called  TonoNT,  but  of  him  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand¬ 
ing  among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  a,ttention ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  qur  documents  will 
enable  us. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Awashonks  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
aiticles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows  ;^«In  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us;  yet  this  we  emect  that*’she 
give  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  upon 
by  lier  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  hW 
made  to  her  and  her  people.  And  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
di.-^mrbance  of  her  people  and  ours.  And  as  many  of  her  people  as  shall 
give  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  shall  receive  no 
damage  or  hurt  from  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  from  the  date' 
hereof  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such  from  her  lands  as  may 
hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  will 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
tlie  government.  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces¬ 
sitated  to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  expedition 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  the  charge.  In  witness  whereof 
and  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  her  agreement  hereunto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  hand  in  presence  of  Samuel  Barker  and  John  Almey. 

Mark  X  of  the  squaw~sachem  Awasuncks  ; 
th£  mark  X  o/'Totatomet,  and  Somagaonet.” 

IfifMSsed  at  the  same  time  by  Tattacommett, 

Samponcct,  and 
Tamoueesam,  alias  Jeffzrv.  • 

Plimouth,  24  July,  1671.” 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
mllowing,  when  “  between  40  and  50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dai'tmoiith,  made  a  like  submission.”  Ashaioanomuth,  JVoman,  Marhorkum, 
James,  and  John,  were  other  witnesses.  ' 

Awasjwnks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  executed,  from 
wliicli  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
vvere  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  different 
])  aces.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  Philip,  or  at  least  to  give  a 
jdieck  to  their  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
hnl  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 

Not  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
Awashnnks's  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 


*  Trumbull.  200  says  Cobbefs  manuscript;  240,  Hubbard. 

Hist.  Con- 

Pocasset,  and  now  chiefly  included  in  the  town  of  Compton, 
Aviioclc  Island,  Md  commonly  called  Seconet.  *  ' 
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themselves  in  like  manner.  Out  of  42,  we  can  give  names  of  three  only— 
Totatomet,  Ttinuokum  and  Sausaman. 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  Awashoiiks  to  Governor  Pnnce,  tliat 
those  who  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  English 


“August  11, 167],  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  favor  from 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  signify, 
that  if  I  continue  faithful  to  the  aCTeement  made  with  yourselves  at  Plini- 
outh,  I  may  expect  all  just  favors  from  your  honor.  I  am  fully  resolved, 
while  I  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceable 
submission  to  your  commands,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  veiy  sensible  thereof  that  there  ai’e  some  Indians  Avbo 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty’s  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integi'ity  and  real 
intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encourage¬ 
ment  and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  guns,  being  si.\  in 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  A\  ere  so 
large,  the  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  proffered  to 
leave  them  with  Mr.  Barker,  but  he  not  having  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  I  might  do  well  to  send  them  to  Mr.  aa  ho  is  a 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  I  resolved  to  do;  btit  since 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  Broad-factd-vyUl,  stole  one  ol’  them 
out  of  the  wigwam  in  the  night,  and  is  run  away  with  it  to  Mount  linin' ; 
the  other  I  think  to  send  to  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  tu 

me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  faithful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hon¬ 
ored  sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  inos- 
perity,  in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  unfeigned 
servant,  X  Awasukcks.” 


This  letter  was  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barker,  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Governor  Prince  wrote  to  Awashonks,  tliat  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  theinselve,s 
to  his  majesty’s  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  woidd  befriend 
her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  own, 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subjects.  “  Though,”  he  continued,  “  I  fault  not  you,  with  any  failing  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  them  outwent  their 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  appeareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
your  government,  and  yom*  brother  also,  who  is  so  neai-ly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregai-d  and  affront  his 
majesty’s  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  the  English.^  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late.”  He  closed  by  recoin* 
mending  her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1672,  the  foUowiug  writing  appears  on  record :  “Whereas 
Awashunckes,  squa-sachem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Almey  the  mine  of 
£25  to  be  paid  in  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peiiey,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  vTidenstood  lo 
be  prte  of  the  fine  and  twenty  pound,”  therefore  Awashonks,  having  failed 
to  pay  agreeably  lo  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  .'<i<lt‘  of 
“the  Indian  field,”  next  Punkateesett,  on  the  east  line  till  it  meets  with  “a 
great  roning  brooke,”  thence  northerly  to  a  fresh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — this  “is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth”  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  10  of  February,  1672,  0.  S. 

“  THa  mark  X  of  Awashunk£S.” 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  geneaJo^  of  the  family  of  Awashonks, 
we  give  from  the  Records  of  Plimouth  the  following  exceedingly  valuable 
facts : — 
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July  14,  1673.  “  Wherea.s  Mamaneioay  [a  son  of  Awashjonlis\  hath  by  full 
and  clear  testimony  proved  to  this  court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  bretliren, 
the  sons  of  Toloney,  and  a  kinsman  of  theirs  called  Jlnumpash,  [commonly 
•wTitten  .N'umposh,]  son  to  Pokattawagg,  tliat  they  are  the  chief  proprietors 
and  sachems  of  Saconett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ;  and  yet  it  being 
also  probable  that  Tatuckanina  *  Atmshunchts  and  those  of  that  kindre.d  who 
are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  have  some  right  to  lands  there, 
as  they  ai-e  relations  to  the  above  said  Mamaneioay,  &c,  and  have  been  long 
inliabitants  of  that  place.  This  court  adviseth  that  convenient  proportions 
of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said  Tatacamana  Jlwashanks,  &c.  at  Saconett 
aforesaid ;  concerning  which,  the  above  said  Mamaneioay  and  his  brethren 
and  kinsman  who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  cannot 
agree,  this  coui't  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  comt, 
siiall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the 
said  Indians,  and  they  may  all  be  accommodated  for  then*  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  way.” 

The  same  year,  we  hear  again  of  Tokavwna,  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
Trjtomonnfi,  who,  with  his  brother  Squamatt,  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
tlie  English  from  possessing  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  Avas,  from  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  right  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  1674,  Mamanaioachy,  or,  as  his  name  was  before  written,  Mama- 
neway,  siurendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Awaskonks  tmtU  about  the  commencement  of  Philip’s 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Benjamin  Church,  afterwards  the  famous 
and  well-known  Colonel  Church  f  settled  upon  the  peninsula  of  Sogkonate,  in 
the  midst  of  Awashonks’s  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Narraganset  Bay,  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1675,  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  of,  and  messengers  were  sent 
by  Philip  to  Awashonks,  to  engage  her  in  it  She  so  far  listened  to  their  persua¬ 
sions,  as  to  call  her  principal  people  together,  and  make  a  great  dance  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  she  respected  Mr.  Church,  she  sent  privately  for  him  also.  Church  took  with 
him  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint¬ 
ed.  Here  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  Awashonks  herself,  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance  ; 
iMit  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopped  short,  and 
sat  down  ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Church. 
.\11  being  seated,  site  informed  him  that  Metaconwt,  that  is,  Philip,  had  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  .with  him  in  prosecuting  a  war  against  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  the  Umpames,  t  that 
is,  I’limouth  men,  were  gathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  country,  and 
Avislied  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  from  Plimouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  any  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
Avar  Avere  entertained  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  “He  asked  her 
Avhether  she  thought  he  Avould  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that 
place,”  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some¬ 
what  couAunced.  Aioashonks  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  then* 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  ha^ng  their  faces  painted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock’s  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  only  a  tuft  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their 


*  Or  Tokamma,  killed  by  the  Narragansets,  not  long  after,  probably  in  1674. 
t  After  an  active  life,  spent  chiefly  in  bis  country's  service,  he  died  suddenly  at  his  rest- 
dence  iu  Compton,  then  called  Little  Compton,  17  Jan.  1718,  in  the  78  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  become  corpulent,  eind  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  should  not  live  long.  The 
morning  before  his  death,  he  rode  2  miles  to  visit  an  only  sister.  On  leaving  her,  he  bid  her 
“  a  last  farewell.”  As  he  w2is  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him.  In  the  fall 
a  blood-vessel  was  ruptured,  and  he  died  in  about  12  hours. 

Umpame.  and  Apaum  were  Indian  names  of  Plimouth. 
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backs,  which  denoted  warlike  messengers  of  their  nation.  She  noAv  in¬ 
formed  them  of  what  Captain  Church  had  said.  Upon  which  they  discoA  crod 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  Awashar^s  soon  put  an  end  to 
it ;  after  which  she  told*  Mr.  Church  that  Philip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  upless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  bum  the  Jiduses  of  the  Englisli, 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  lull 
upon  her.* 

Mr.  Church  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  Avere  going  to  do  Avith  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to'  which  they  scoffingly  answered,  “  to  shoot 
pigeons  Avith.”  Church  then  told  Awashonks  that,  if  Philip  were  resolved  on 
war,  “her  best  AAay  wwld  be  to  knock  those  six  Momit  Hopes  on  the  lu^ad, 
and  shelter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English.”  When  they  under¬ 
stood  this,  they  Avere  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  Avorthy  a 
man  as  Church  should  be  the  first  to  retommend  murdei*,  and  a  lasthig  re¬ 
membrance  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Aivashonks,  that  his  unadvised  counsel 
was  not  pAit  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  Avith  two  of  Awasiwntis's 
men,  who  seemed  A^ery  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  Philip.  'I’hey 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  Chmh. 
Another  of  her  men,  called  Little-eyes^  one  of  her  council,  Avas  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  ChurcKs  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented, 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Church  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  Avhen  he  Avas  off  his  guard,  lliii 
some  of  his  friends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  it. 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  pai't  Avhich  directed  that 
Awashonks  should  immediately  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  she  deshed  him  to  go  immediately  to  Plimouth  and  make  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  inforiiio- 
tion  and  advice,  she  sent  iwo  of  her  men  witli  him  to  his  house,  to  guard 
him.  These  urged  him  to  secui-e  his  goods,  lest,  in  liis  absence,  the  eiiciuy 
should  come  and  destroy  them;  but  heAvoidd  not, because  such  a  step  might 
be  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  case 
hostilities  were  begun,  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1675. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  IVecimmo. 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmeil 
all  that  had  been  said  about  Philip’s  intentions  to  begin  a  Avai‘.  Hut  before 
Ml*.  Church  could  retm*n  again  to  Awashonks,  the  war  commenced,  and  all  com¬ 
munication  Avas  at  an  end.  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  tlie  benevolent 
Awashonks  was  caified  aAvay  in  the  tide  of  Philip’s  successes,  Avhich,  as  sbe 
was  cu-cumstanced,  was  her  only  alternative, 

Mr.  Church  was  Avotmded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  folloAV- 
ing,  and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  about  the  middle  of  iMay  l(i76. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Bai*nstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  Juno.  The 
governor  and  other  officers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  company  of  men  to  be  iiiiint!- 
diaiely  sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  Church’s  proceed¬ 
ing,  because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Jbea- 
shanks.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  Ava.s  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rliode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from 
Sogkonesset,  now  called  Wood’s  Hole,  to  the  island,  and  when  he  came  agaiust 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocks,  lie 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  tAV<i 
Indians  to  paddle  it.  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  tliat  he  might 
speak  with  those  upon  tliern  ;  being  persu^ed  that  if  he  could  have  an  oji- 
portunity,  he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  English, 


*  This  may  strengthen  the  belief  that  PhUip  pot  in  practice  a  similar  expedient  to  gam  the 
MohaAvks  to  his  cause,  as  we  have  seen  in  bis  bib. 
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for  he  knew  they  never  had  any  real  attachment  to  Philip,  and  were  now  in 
iiis  interest  only  from  necessity.  They  accordingly  paddled  towai’ds  tliem, 
who  made  signs  for  them  to  approach;  but  when  they  had  got  pretty 
near,  they  skulked  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  again,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  those 
among  the  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  again,  and  called  to  them 
to  come  ashoi'e ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  with  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  infonned  them  that  the  waves 
dashed  so  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
Church  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  along  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beacli,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
neai\  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  ai'ms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Chwrch  to  in  the  boat,  they  urged  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  He  told  him 
that  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  cany  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  ^d.  Mr.  Church  thep  went  ashore, 
left  one  of  his  Indians  to  guard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any  shoidd  approach.  He  was  sm-prised  to  find 
that  George  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  chai’ge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
Plimouth.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  “  that  he  took  him  for  Church,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive.”  He  also  told  him  that  Awa^ 
shanks  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  off,  and  that  she  had  left  Philip  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  Avished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
Slid  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  Aicashonks,  and  some  other  Indians 
that  he  should  name.  He  thei’efore  told  George  to  notify  Awashqnks,  her  son 
Peter,  their  chief  captain,  and  one  Mompash,  to  meet  him  two  days  after  at  a 
certain  rock,  “at  the  lower  end  of  Capt  Richmond's  farm,  which  was  a 
ver}’  noted  place.”  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
iiexi  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  They  parted  with  cordiality,  George 
to  carry  the  news  to  Awashonks,  and  Church  for  Newport. 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  Church's  intention  to  visit  those  Indians, 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
I  would  not  giv^  him  any  permit  tinder  their  hands ;  assuring  him  that  the 
f  Indians  would  kill  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
"  after  such  signal  seiwices  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
j  lie  made  ready  for  his  departure.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
‘  him  one  Daniel  Wilcox,*  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  language,  but 
,  the  government  utterly  refused  him;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  this  im- 
L  portaut  embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself  his  own  mah,  and  the  two  Indians 
’  *j  who  conducted  him  from  SogkonesSet.  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
®  *  must  be  mentioned  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  a  roll  of  tobacco. 

The  day  appointed  having  atrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
'  came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
*5  <  jrave  him  theft  hands  in  token  of  fiiendship.  They  went  back  from  the 

shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
M  "  once  rose  up  from  the  high  gi'ass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
•'l  l  entirely  encompassed.  They  Avere  all  armed Avith  guns, spears  and  hatchets; 
^1  faces  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  warlike  array.  If  ever  a  naan 
i  kncAv  feai',  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
'  like  this.  But,  judging  from  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  was  one  of  tlaose 
“who  never  felt  fear.” 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Church  told  Aivashonks  that  Gmrge  had 
said  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.  She 
~  ~~ 

.  IfiGT,  “  JbamVZ  tVifZcoc/fcei  tooke  the  oath  off  fidelitie  this  court.”  Plim.Rec. 

In  Ifi  12,  one  Wilcox  set  up  a  trading  house  in  the  Narraganset  country.  See  Callender’s 
W'l  CetU.  Discourse,  38.  If  he  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  for  his  being  an  interpreter. 
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said,  “Yes.”  Then,  said  Mr.  Church,  “it  is  customary  when  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  tlieir  amis,  and  not  to  appear  in  such  hostile  Ibnn 
as  your  people  da”  At  lliis  there  was  much  murmuiiug  among  tlieni,  nixi 
^  Jiwasimnks  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  tlieir  ills, 
pleasure,  he  said,  only  then*  guns,  for  form’s  sake.  With  one  consent  tliei' 
then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  liis- 
bottle  of  nun,  and  a^ed  Awashonks  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
Wachusett  *  as  to  forget  to  dimk  occaptches.  Then,  di’inking  to  her,  he  ob¬ 
served  she  watched  him  very  narrowly  to  see  whether  he  swaDowcd,  ami, 
on  offering  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  tjien  told  her  theiv 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouilng  some  into  the  palm  of  .his  hand,  sijipod  it 
up.  After  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  Jlwashonks  veutined  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  nexi 
passed  round,  and  they  began  to  talk.  Awaskonks  wanted  to  know  why  lie 
had  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  had,\slifi 
and  her  people  had  not  joined  with  Philip.  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  wai‘,  and  mentioned  tliat  he  made  tui  attenipi, 
notwithstanding,  soon  after  he  left  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Puukatesse,  ivlieii 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  hin^  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  A  great 
mmmiu*  now  arose  among  die  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  fel¬ 
low,  raised  his  ivar  club,  with  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Clutrck,  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fellow’s 
brother  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Punkateese,  and  diat  he  said  it  was  Chuixh 
that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  liis  blood.  Church  told  tliein  to  tell 
him  that  his  brother  began  fii'st,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  hurt  The  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  turnidt,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Aioaslmiks  agreed  to 
serve  the  English  “  in  what  way  she  was  able,”  provided  “  Prmiouth  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
childi-en  should  have  tlieh*  lives  spared,  and  none  of  tliem  transported  out  of 
the  comitry.”  This,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Pliinoutli 
would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  after  exj)rcss- 
iug  the  great  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Church,  said,  “  Sir,  if  you  will  please 
accept  of  me  and  my  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  fight  for  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  Philip’s  head  before  the  bidian  corn  be  rij)e.”  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  ceruiiuly 
he  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  made  die  pretension, 

Air.  Church  would  have  taken  a  fexv  of  the  men  with  him,  and  gone  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  woods  to  Plimoudi ;  but  Aicashonks  insisted  diat  it  nonld 
be  very  hazai  dous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  pmcccd 
by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  company  at  Sogkouate  roiiit. 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about.  And  here  it  should  be  itR'iitioiicil 
that  the  friendship,  now  renewed  by  the  industry'  of  Mr,  Church,  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Church  in  Ids 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  die  Engli.sh.  tViicii 
PhUip’s'  war  was  over.  Church  went  to  reside  again  among  them,  and  the 
gi-eatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  om-  nar¬ 
rative  : — 

On  returning  to  the  island,  Mr.  Church  “  was  at  great  pains  and  charge  to 
get  a  vessel,  but  tvith  unaccountable  disappointments ;  sometimes  by  the 
falseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  faint-heartedness  of  men  that  he  l)arg!iiiwil 
with,  and  sometimes  by  wind  and  weather,  &c.”  he  xvas  hindered  a  huie 
tune.  At  length,  Mr.  Anthony  Low,  of  Swansey,  happening  to  put  into  the 
harbor,  and  although  bdund  to  the  westward,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
Air.  Church's  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  his  vessel  and  cargo  to  ' 
wait  upon  liim.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  although  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  they  nii’t 

•  *  passed  the  nroceding  winter,  it  would  seem,  sviih  Philiot  neonle  on  iHc  froa-  r- 

tiers  of  Massachusetts  i~  r 
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with  a  contrary  wind,  and  so  rough  a  sea,  that  none  but  Peter  Awashortks 
could  get  ou  board.  This  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  forced  t&m  up  into  Pocasset 
Sound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  return  round  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newport. 

Church  now  dismissed  Mr.  Low,  as  he  viewed  their  effort  against  the  wdl 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  de¬ 
spatched  Peter,  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Plimouth. 

Major  Bradford*  having  now  ai’rived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  Church 
repaired  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  transactions  and  engagements  with 
Awashonks.  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  which 
lie  did.  Awashonks  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
Imt  Mr.  Church  told  her  “  that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt.”  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  togethei',  “lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  mischief 
might  light  on  them ;  ”  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  down 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
.‘slie  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  lelt  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  after,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  Awashonks 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  Bradford. 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  the  army ;  but 
instead  of  that  he  “  presently  gave  forth  orders  for  Awashonks,  and  all  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repak  to  Sandwich,  and  to  be 
there  upon  peril,  in  six  days.”  Church  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  employ  him  if  he 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  “  he  would  not  be  concerned  with  them,”  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Havens,  an  hidian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  Church  told 
Awasho)dis  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promise.  Church  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog- 
konates.  The  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
couiitiy’s  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  wei*6  Mr.  Jahez  Howland,  and  Mr.  JVdthanied  SouHiworth.  They 
slc])t  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor’s  orders,  proceeded  to  Agawam,  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
wlierc  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
l)ecarae  discouraged,  presuming,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  ti’eacherous,  and 
half  of  them  retui-ned  home.  When  they  came  to  Sippican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard’s  Bay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Howland  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  years,  and  somewhat  coipulent.. 
Church  left  two  more  with  him  as  a  reserve,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
retreat.  They  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzarffs  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
great  noise  at  considerable  distance  from  them,  upon  the  banlt,  were  pres- 


*  Out  of  a  curious  book  we  take  the'  following  nbte,  as,  besides  giving'  us  an  interesting 
fact  concerning  the  major,  it  contains  others  of  value.  It  was  written  in  1697.  At  that 
time,  some  pretended  that  the  age  of  people  was  much  shorter  in-  America  than  in  Europe  j 
which  gave  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract. — '■Mary  Brown  was  the  first-born -of  New¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  wlio  married  a  Godfry ;  and,  says  our  book,  she  “  is  yet  alive,  and  is  become 
llie  mother  and  grandmother  of  many  children.’’^  “  The  mention  of  Mary  'Brown  brings  to 
our  mind  an  idle  whimsey,  as  if  persons  born  in  New  England  would  be  short-lived  3  ^ere^ 
the  natives  live  long.  And  a  judgment  concerning  EngUshmen  cannot  well  be  inade  tiH^ 
or  30  years  hence.  Capt.  Peregrine  White,  bom  [on  board  the  Mayjimo^^  Nov.  1620, 
is  yet  alive,  and  like  to  live.  [He  died  7  years  alter,  in  1704.]  Major  WiUiam  BMrd 
is  more  than  73  years  old,  and  hath  worn  a  bullet  in  his  flesh  above  20  of  them,  [which  he 
doubtless  received  in  PhiUp's  war.  He  died  aged  79.]  Elizabeth  Alden,  (noyiPaybody 
whose  granddaughter  is  a  mother,)  Capt.  John  AWen,  her  broker,  Alex’’.  Standish,  and 
John  Howland,  have  lived  more  than  70  years.”  S.  Sewall’s  New  Heaven  upon.  Oie  New 
Earth,  59,  60. 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  “vast  company  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
horseback,  running  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  some  catchmg  eels  and  flat  hsli 
in  the  water,  some  clamming,  &c.”  They  now  had  to  find  out  uhat 
Indians  these  were,  before  they  dared  make  themselves  laiown  to  tlicin. 
Church  therefore  halloed,  and  two  Indians  that  were  at  a  d^toce  H  orn  tiie 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant  They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Enghslmien,  mid  im  ne.l 
then-  horses  to  run,  but,  Church  making  himself  known  to  them,  they  gave 
him  the  desired  information.  He  sent  for  Jack  Havens,  who  immcdiatolj- 
came.  And  when  he  had  confii-med  what  the  others  had  rclated,  tlien- 
■  arrived  a  large  nmnber  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed.  These  treated 
the  English  very  respectfully.  Church  then  sent  Jack  to  AwashxnJcs,  to  inlonii 
her  that  he  would  sup  with  her  that  night,  and  lodge  in  her  tent.  In  tla; 
mean  time,  the  English  retmned  with  then*  Iriends  they  had  left  at  Sipinean. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  “were  immediately couducted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Jlwashonks  and  her  chiels  soon  caiiifi 
and  paid  their  respects.”  When  this  had  taken  place,  there  were  gr(*iit 
shouts  made  by  the  “  multitudes,”  which  “made  the  heavens  to  ring.  About 
sunset,  “  the  JVetops  *  came  running  from  all  qum-ters,  laden  with  the  tops  oi 
dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  making  a  huge  pde  thereot,  iiwir 
Mr.  Church's  shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof.  But  by  this  time  supper  was 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  uiiil 
flat  fish  in  a  second,  and  shell  fish  in  a  tbii'd  ;”  but  salt  was  mmting, 
When  the  supper  was  finished,  “the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tops, 
&c.  was  fii-ed,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  smsJl,  gathered  in  a  ring  aromid 
it.  Jlwashonks,  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel¬ 
ing  down,  made  the  fii'st  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  coni  used  n  i'w, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.  Then  the  chief  captain  stepped  in  between  llie 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  oilier, 
danced  roimd  the  fire,  and  began  to  fight  with  it,  maldng  mention  of  all  tiie 
several  nations  and  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  English.  And  at  naming  of  every  particular  tribe  of  Induiiis,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  &e-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  vitli 
each  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  tliank  him.”  lieu 
he  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  war  with  the  EngUsb,  he  stuck  his  spem- 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  and  left  the  ring,  and  then  anotlier  steppi'il  m, 
and  acted  over  the  same  farce  ;  tiying  to  act  witli  more  lury  than  the  lust. 
After  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  through  with  the  performance,  tlmir 
chief  captain  stepped  to  Mr.  (%urch,  and  told  him  “  tliey  were  ipakm? 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  ol 
them.”  Jlwashonks  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  “  that  now  they 
were  all  engaged  to  fight  for  the  English.”  At  this  time  Awaslwnks  prescutcil 
to  Mr.  Church  a  very  fine  gun.  The  next  day,  July  22,  he  selected  a  miinhpr 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  Plimouth.  A  commission  was  given  him, 
and,  being  joined  with  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  suc¬ 
cessful  series  of  exploits,  in  which  these  Sogkonates  bore  a  consincuous 
part,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Church,  been  any  where  noticed  as 
they  deserved. 

It  is  said  f  that  Awashonks  had  two  sons ;  the  youngest  was  Jf  ilham  mm- 
myneioit,  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  language, 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  the 
palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  humly 
of  Awashonks  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  bclore 
printed  account;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  vvlia 
Church^  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  reqiicste 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immediiit^y 


*  Signifying/nenrfs,  in  Indian.  .  ^  r 

t  IIisl.  Philip's  War,  39.  Ii  is  usual  to  cite  Captain  Church  as  the  author  or  rccotanr 
his  own  actions  ;  it  is  so,  although  bis  son  Thoma-  nnpears  as  the  writer  of  the  history.  1 
truth  is,  the  father  dictated  to  the  son,  and  corrected  what  appeared  erroneous  after  llie 
was  written. 
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after  they  had  cajttured  Philip's  wife  and  son.  “  They  said  the  Narraf^ansets 
were  great  rogucis,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  them,  for  killing  some 
of  their  relations  ;  named  Tokkaruona,  [Awashoiik's  brother,)  and  some  others  ” 
About  130  years  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of  tlie  So*^- 
kouate  tribe,  ;md  the  general  assembly  appointed  Numpaus  their  captain, 
who  lived^to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  the  taking  of  Cape 
Breton,  1745-  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  made 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  had  a  meeting-house  of  their 
owu,  in  whit;.!  tliey  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Air.  Billings,  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  Triey  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  was 
John  Simon,  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17  >0,  a  very  distressing  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
1803  tliere  vvere  not  above  ten.in  Compton,  their  principal  residence.’ 


CHAPTER  V. 

.1  fiiTlUT  accouTit  of  chiefs  conspicuous  in  Philip's  war— Pumham— Jh/rera  and 
slain— His  son  Quaciualh— Chickon— Socoxonoco— Potock— fjjs  residence — 
Complaint  against  Wildboio  s  encroachments— Delivers  himself  up— Put  to  death— 
Stone-w  ALL-JOHN — Ji  great  captain — .4  mason — His  men  greatly  annoy  the 
English  army  in  Narraganset— Kills  several  of  them— They  burn  a  garrison,  and 
hill  jiftcen  persons— traffic  in  Indian  prisoners— The  burning  of  Rehoboth  and 

Procidenee — John’s  discourse  with  Roger  Williams — Is  killed— Sag awor-e  John 

I  ate  of  Matoonas — Put  to  death  on  Boston  Common — His  son  hanged  for  mur¬ 
der — Monoco — David— Andreio — James-the-printer — Old-jethero — Sagamore- 
SAM,  alias  Shosuanim— Visited  by  Eliot  in  1G52 — Rnecdote — Peter-jethero. 

PL’.MIIAAI,  it  may  be  truly  said,  “was  a  mighty  man  of  valor,”  Our 
history  lias  several  times  heretofore  brought  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  conceruing  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect.  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  countiy  where  the  old  squaw- 
sacliciu  Magnus  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

As  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 
consefiueuce  of  a  chief  from  the  stoiy  of  his  enemies.  It  is  peculiaidy  so  in 
the  biography  of  Pumham.  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slain*  every 
chronicler  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 
to  record  all  the  partioulai’s  of  his  fall ;  and  to  malce  it  appear  the  greater,  it 
13  to  be  feai-ed,  they  have  sometimes  raised  them  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  for  that  object.  But  it  was  uot  so  in  the  case  of  Pumhanu 
^Vllen  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  Chronicle 
said,  “  If  it  is  so,  the  gloi-y  of  that  nation  is  sunlc  with  him  forever.” 

This  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
cs  KJd.j.  In  1642,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 
"as  kindly  treated  by  him ;  and  in  January'  the  next  year,  Miantunnomoh 
Olid  Canonicus  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward 
called  Warwick,  after  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
reseutjiieut  to  Miantunnomoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
till  the  subsequent  disasters  of  tliat  sachem.  Air.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated 
hy  liim,  as  Avell  as  Pumham,  mitil  the  latter  was  urged  by  Mr.  Gorton's 
enemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  Miantunnomoh,  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  life  has  been  told. 

By  the  letters  of  the  unimpeachable  Eager  Williams,  the  above  conclu¬ 
sions  will  appear  evident.  In  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  from  their  difficulties  with  the 
hidiaufi,  as  follows: — “Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhuman  insultations  of 
these  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
not  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their  wickedness  against 
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our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  danmaje  of 
CO,  80  and  .100  £.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  that 
PuniAam  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony.”*  JS'ovv  it 
should  be  remembered,  tliat  when  Warwick  was  piwchased,  Pimhnm  and 
some  other  interior  .sachems  received  presents  for  their  particulai*  iiitorests  in 
M'hat  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  Plimouth  people  had  their  share  in  the  Wai-w  ick  controversy,  havinjt 
caused  Ousamaquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  lived 
with  him,  named  JVdwivcwhawstLck ;  between  whom  and  Pumham  the  ipiarrel 
ran  so  high  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  affairs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  conitni!(- 
sioners  of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  tliis,  and  in 
they  say,  “Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  collonies  of  the  Iilassacluii!vts 
and  Plymouth,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  coni- 
missioners  of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately 
belonging  to  Pamharn  and  Saconoco,  two  Indian  saghmores  who  hail  suii- 
mitted  themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  govennent,  v])|)ou 
part  of  which  land  som  English,  (besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  1C4;3,  avitp 
planted  and  settled.”  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  laud 
fall  within  Plimouth  boimds,  it  should  henceforth  belong  to  Massachusetts. 

About  1646,  we  find  the  following  record  f  of  these  chiefs  : — “  Pomiboin 
and  Saconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Mass.]  that  many  hidiiuis 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  .N'arragan- 
setts  in  their  present  wars  with  Uncos,)  are  come  upon  their  lauds,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  being  able  of  themselves 
to  1‘emove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  W'v.  shall 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  give  an  account  ol'  such 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  oflTer  him  protection  iqion  the 
same  terms  that  Pumham  hath  it,  provided  they  satisfy  Uncas  for  any  injury 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes¬ 
senger  charge  them  to  depart  from  PomJiam  and  Soconariocho  their  huids, 
which  also  if  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies.”] 
Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  innintnin  a 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  chief  Nieliciii, 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  fi’om  his  not  attending  at  the  treaty  in  June,  immcdiiitcly 
after  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  make  that  treaty  |iussed 
through  his  country  in  thefr  march,  and,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  states,  “  They  found  llic 
Indians  in  Pomham^s  country  (next  adjoining  to  PhilirPs  borders)  all  fled,  mid 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  them.”  The  English  army  also  riiarcli- 
ed  through  his  country,  in  their  return  from  the  attack  on  Philip  niul  his  con¬ 
federates  in  Narraganset,  in  December,  1675.  At  this  time  a  small  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  English  and  a  number  of  Pumhamls  men,  under 
a  chief  whose  name  was  QUACiUALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the 
English,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  that  tlicy 
killed  five  of  the  Indians.  Qtuiqualh  himself  was  wounded  in  the  kii'  c.  At 
the  same  time  they  burnt  Pnm^m’s  town,}  which  contained  netu-  100  wig¬ 
wams.  The  English  were  commanded  by  Captain  Prentice.  § 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  falls  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  took  place  19  May,  1676,  although  we  presume,  fiotn  the 
known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  the  nidc 
of  the  Indians ;  being  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordiiinry 
bravery.  In  this  affair  tlie  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the_  time,  from  the  historian.  The  English  came  upon  them  heforc  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  an^^  finding  them  secure  indeed, 
yea,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so  that  our  soldiers  ciinie 


*  Hutchinson’s  papers,  and  Hazard. 

t  In  manusenpt,  among  the  papers  on  file  in  the  seeretary’s  office,  Mass,  without  dale. 

}  Old  Indian  Chron.  58.  This  author  fans  hi«  name  Burnham.  There  were  many  in¬ 
stances,  at  this  time,  of  the  use  of  B.  for  P.  ^  Htihbard,  War.  67. 
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and  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
them,  and  made  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them.”  *  Many  in 
their  fright  ran  into  the  river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  falls, f  some  of 
whom,  doubtless,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  by 
Captains  Turner  and  Holiohe,  had  murdered  the  imresisting,  and  the  Indians 
having  begun  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
although  they  had  “  about  an  hundred  and  four  score  ”  men,  i  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  the  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Malher’s  Brief  History : — “  In  the  mean  while,  a  party  of  Indians  from  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
.soldiers,  befoi'e  they  set  out  from  Hadley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  oiu*  men  ;  yea,  to  the  gi’eat  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy.”  In  this  flight  Captain  Turner  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossmg  Green  River.  Holioke  exerted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pumham.  We 
bear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  concerning  Holioke,  which  we  are  sony  is  so  sadly  eclipsed, 
Duriug  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,)  and  children,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
Holioke  discovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  five  of  them,  “  young 
and  old,”  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  antago¬ 
nist,  for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  in  September  following,  “  about  Boston.”  || 

It  wojild  seem  from  the  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repah-ed  their 
loss;  which,  says  the  author  oft  the  Present  State,  “was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives.”  He  continues, 
*•  IVe  de.stroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 
into  die  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  great  pigs  of  lead 
of  theirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets,)  into  the  said  river.”  H — “  As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 
saiEciciitly  aware  of,  the  skulking  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 
volley,  die  said  captain,  and  eight-and-thiity  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
alter  they  had  discharged,  they  fled.” 

Ill  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumham,  Mr.  Hubbard  says,**  “  He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets  ;  whose  courage  and  sti'ength  was  so  great  that,  after  he  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand  ;  yet  catching 
hold  of  an  Englishman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 
miscliief,  if  he  had  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows.” 
This  was  on  25  July,  1676.  Pumham,  with  a  few  followers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  supposed  they 
were  “  almost  starved  for  want  of  victuals.”  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
M  ere  fallen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Hunting,  who  killed  fifteen 


/.  i\lather,  30. 

t  W  e  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  Hoyt,  that  these  falls  should  be  named  Turner's 
Fulls,  although  we  once  thought  it  well  enough.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Massacre 
Fulls,  IF,  indeed,  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  beautiful  view  of  these  cele- 
hraied  falls  is  given  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompanying  his 
Geology  of  Mass.  , 

1  I.  Mather,  30.  §  Hubbard,  Nar.  88.  |l  Ibid. 

IT  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  English,  and  in  the  wars  turned  their  knowl- 
edge  to  good  account. ,  They  had  a  forge  in  their  lort  at  Narraganset,  and  the  Indian  black¬ 
smith  was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Present  StaU,  &,c.  says,  he  was 
file  only  man  amongst  them  that  fitted  their  guns  and  arrow-heads  j  that  among  other  houses 
iliey  burnt  his,  demolished  his  forge,  and  carried  away  his  tools. 

**  Narrative,  100.  4to.  edition. 
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and  took  thiitj’-five  of  them  ■without  resistance.*  They  found  herp  ct'- . 
siderable  plunder;  “besides  kettles,  there  was  about  half  a  bushel  ol'  vvim.- 
pumpeag,  which  the  enemy  losb  and  twelve  pounds  of  powder,  which  t;,  ■ 
captives  say  they  had  received  I’rom  Albany  but  two  days  before.”  f  A  m  ,) 
of  Pimham  was  among  the  captives,  “a  very  likely  youth,”  says  HuUiml,] 

“  and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  favor  for  him,  had  he 
not  belonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was.”  1; 
would  seem  from  this  unfeeling  accouut  tliat  he  was  put  to  death.  Hr. 
Mather  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Boston.  From  die  same  autliorwc 
must  add  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  father’s  death.  “  This  Pumlmm, 
alter  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  shift,  (as  the  soldiers  were  pursuui;; 
others,)  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  W'ay,  but  was  found  again,  and  whoa  iiii 
Englisknan  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  ii 
beast,)  in  rage  and  revenge,  get  hold  on  the  soldier’s  head,  and  had  like  to 
have  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  barbarian” f 

That  it  may  be  seen  how  tlie  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  iit 
the  same  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  ive  give 
here  the  account  of  the  fight  in  wliich  Puniham  was  slain,  from  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  different  date  is  given  to 
the  event.  “  Upon  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Lidians  were  sl.-iin, 
and  30  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  Indiun 
friends  in  this  exploit.  One  of  these  that  were  slain  was  Pomhanu  Alter 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  from  his 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushy  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  tlie  stoiii 
sachem  was  un^villing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  him 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  ^v•eaI)(ln6f, 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
sudden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [jPundiani,]  and 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  \ua 
soon  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  hi  tlieir 
baskets,”  which  the  English  gave  to  their  Indian  friends,  and  then  guns  they 
took  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  gi-andson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  jnuly 
under  Denison,  §  “who  was  also  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  culled  > 
Chickon”  I 

POTOK,  a  Narraganset  chief,  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  i)lace,  notice,  i 
None  of  his  acts  in  Philip’s  war  are  recorded  at  least  none  have  conic  to 
our  knowledge,  but  they  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  tlie  oiiitiion  i 
of  his  enemies,  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  AVe  find  him  fost  inontioued,  i 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his  I 
nation.  When,  in  the  beginning  of  Pkiliv’s  war,  the  English  army  marched  i 
into  the  Narraganset  country,  to  treat  or  fight  with  that  nation,  as  they  might  , 
be  found  inclined,  Potok  appeared  as  the  principal  chief.  In  the  treaty  j'l 
which  was  concluded  at  that  time,  a  condition  was  urged  by  him,  “  tliat  the 
English  should  not  send  any  amoM  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon  ; 
thern  to  pray  to  God.”  But  the  fiiglish  would  not  admit  such  an  article ; 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  ve 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indians.  i 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Roger  Williams  should  be  heard,  as,  at  thifi 
lay  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con-  : 
‘aiiied  in  a  letter  ||  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows:— 
‘At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  by  ye  Narraganset  : 
achems,  and  especially  by  JVenecunai,  to  present  their  petition  to  tlm  higli 


!  MS.  Narrative  of  Rev.  T.  Cobhet.  f  Mather’s  Brief  Hist. 

t  Narrative,  ut  supra. 

6  Many  write  Dennison,  but  his  own  signature,  in  my  possession,  is  as  in  the  text. 
ll  In  MS.  dated  Providence,  5:  8 ;  IGsJ 
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sachems  of  England,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  from  their  religion ;  and, 
for  not  changing  their  religion,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  they  said  they  were 
daily  visited  with  threatenings  by  Indians,  that  came  from  about  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war.” 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter :  “  Are  not  all  the  English  of  this  land,  (gener¬ 
ally,)  a  persecuted  people  from  their  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  God  of 
peace  and  Fatlier  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  friendly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us  ?  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  commerce  with  us  ?  are  not  oui- 
families  grown  up  in  peace  amongst  them  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some  seeming  occasions 
for  their  destruction.” 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judith. 
Ill  the  year*  1661,  Potok,  with  several  other  chiefs,  complained  to  the  comt 
of  Massachusetts,  that  Samuel  ?FiZd&ou7,  and  others  of  his  companie,”  claimed 
jurisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  adjacent.  They  came 
ou  aud  possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  effects 
with  tliem.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  About 
the  close  of  Philip’s  war,  Poiok  came  voluntarily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  again  with  his  enemies ;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  all  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  death  with¬ 
out  ceremony. 

It  is  related  by  an  author  in  the  Oi-d  Indian  Chronici.e,  that  Potok  was 
captured  by  the  forces  under  Major  Talcot,  in  June,  167^  at  or  near  the 
same  time  Stone-Layer- John  was.  In  closing  his  account  of  the  captuie  of 
John,  he  adds,  “  Likewise  Potucke,  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
sideriug  his  education  of  wonderful  subtlety,  was  bi'ought  prisoner  into 
Rhode  island.” 

In  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Captain  More,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chajiter,  is  this  notice  of  Potok : — “  There  is  one  Potuck,  a  miscliievous  En- 
giue,  and  aCounsellour,  taken  formerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death.”  f 

In  tile  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expedition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  by-no-means-unimportaut  Indian  captain. 

Stone-wall-John,  Stone-layer-John,  and  sometimes  simply  Stone-wall,  were 
names  by  which  his  Enghsh  friends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  Ins  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  time  obseiwes  that  he  was 
called  tlie  Stone-layer,  “  for  that,  being  an  active,  ingenious  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason’s  trade,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
their  forts,  &c.”  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Nanaganset  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  life  of  Philip.  Although  but  little  is  known  of  him, 
he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Nairaganset  captains. 

Tlie  first  notice  of  Stone-layer-John,  which  we  now  remember,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  of  Captain  Oliver,  X  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  mai’ch 
with  the  English  army  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
say.«!,  “  Dec.  15  ca[me  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
dismissed  with  [this]  errand:  That  we  might  speak  with  sachems.  That 
evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
liehind  a  hill  of  our  quarters,  killed  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
within  a  mile  of  us,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  nules  ofl^  where 
1  hud  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantly  Capt.  Mosely,'  myself 
and  Capt.  Gardner  were  sent  to  fetch  in  Major  Appleton’s  company,  that 
kept  three  miles  and  a  half  ofl^  and  coming,  they  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salem  men,  and  had  his  cap.”  Mr,  Hubbard  says,  “A  few  desperate 
Indians,  creeping  under  a  stone-wall,  fired  twenty  or  thirty  guns  at  Mosely  in 
pai'ticular,  a  commander  well  known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 


*  MS.  State  Papers, 
f  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  111. 

X  In  manuscript.  See  an  account  of  it  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Fkuip. 
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pany  running  down  upon  them,  killed  one  of  them  and  scattered  tlie  rc.st.’’ 
Thus  did  the  scouts  from  tlte  main  body  of  the  Indians,  under  such  captains 
as  the  Stone-la^cr,  annoy  the  English  in  titeir  inarch  into  their  country,  hn- 
rnediateiy  after  these  skirmishes,  “they  burnt  Jerry  BulPs* * * §  Itouse,  and  killed 
seventeen  [persons.]  f  Dec.  16,  came  that  news.  Dec.  17,  came  news  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaquamscut ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
jtrisoners.  That  day  xve  sold  Capt.  Davenport  47  Indians,  young  and  old,  liir 
£80  in  money.”! 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  had  been  per[)etrntcd 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that  he  bad  no  snmll 
agency  in  “the  sacking  of  Provi({ence,”§  andRehoboth  also,  without  doubt. 
In  the  former  about  30  hou.ses  |j  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  “  near 
upon  40  ”  houses  and  30  barns. 

Stone-wall-John  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  xvith  the  Reverend  '’dr. 
Williams  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  coiivci'- 
satiOn  is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  tln  sc  words 
“But  indeed  the  reasou  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  tow'ns  of  Scaconick  niid 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  auy 
conqiassion  or  good  nature  of  the  Indian^  (whose  very  mercies  are  inluminiic 
cruelties,)  but,  [the  author  booh  contradicts  himsell^  as  will  bo  seen,]  next  to 
God’s  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  when  they 
found  themselves  loo  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  hy  a  timelv  lliglit  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  Zonr,  or  place  of  reliiire  i<;r 
the  diswessed  ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  s.iid  towns; 
as  in  paiticular  Mr.  Williams  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  i!;  ■ 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  them  a  considtr- 
abie  time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  quarrel  was  against  Plimoutli ;  Bud 
as  for  what  they  attempted  again.st  the  other  colonies,  they  were  constrained 
lo  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  NaiTaganset.1I  They  told  liiiii,  dint 
when  Capt.  Pierce  engaged  them  near  Mr.  Blaekstone's,  they  were  Iwund 
for  Plimouth.  They  gloried  much  in  their  success,  iiromising 'themselves  tin: 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  al!  the  English.  Mr.  iliU 
Hams  reproved  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  cruehio.s,  and  talJ 
them,  that  the  Bay,  \iz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  and,  if  iku 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  xvas  not  to  1mi  doubted,  but  our  king  woull 
send  as  many  eveiy  year  from  Old  England,  rather  than  they  should 
the  country.**  They  answered  jiroudly,  that  they  should  be  ready  for  'tS 
or  to  that  effect,  but  told  Mr.  Williams  that  he  wjis  a  good  man,  and  bad  b^SI 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  tlierefore  they  would  not  hurt  him.”  _ ' — " 

This  agrees  well  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  tlie  carriage  of /o.'ta's 
time  he  W'cnt  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  nienUt, 

His  words  are,  “yet  could  tlie  messenger, [Jo/iti,]  hardly  forbear  threat^ 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  adding,  withal,  that  the  Eu^ 
durst  not  fight  them.” 

We  liave  now  to  close  the  career  of  this  Indian  captain,  for  which  i 
quires  but  a  word,  as  he  xvas  killed  on  the  2  July,  167(j,  at  the  same  ibnm^  .. 
old  squaw-sachem  Quaiapen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen  iqioii  li 
Major  Talcot,  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter.  ^(tg~ 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  John^  but  when  they  were  any  ways 
spicuous,  some  distinguishing  prefix  or  affix  was  generally  added, 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chaptei-s.  We  liave  idreadf 

*  Jerah  was  probably  his  name.  i 

t  Ten  men  and  five  women  and  children.  Hubbard,  50.  “  About  14."  L  Mulli^ 

“  Eighteen,  men,  women  and  children."  ChromcU,  46. 

t  Captain  Oliver’s  MS.  letter. 

§  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  98. 

|l  The  building  containing  the  records  of  R.  I.  was  consuincd  at  this  time,  and  part  of  iu 
contents.  Some  of  them  were  saved  by  being  throwi  out  of  a  window  into  some  waiif. 
They  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  their  immersion. — Oral  information  of  N.  11. 

Esq.  of  Providence. 

II  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  1 
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ffiveu  the  life  of  one  Sagamore-John,  but  another  of  that  name,  still  more 
c(»iispicuous,  (for  his  treacheiy  to  his  own  nation,)  here  presents  himself. 
This  Sagaviore-John  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
On  ^e  27th  of  July,  1676,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  They  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
otliers.  And,  that  he  might  have  a  stronger  claim  oh  their  clemency,  he 
seized  Matoonas,  and  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  Englisli  to  be  great¬ 
ly  enraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  death’s  being  im¬ 
mediately  assigned  as  the  lot  of  Matoonas,  Sagamore-John  requested  that  he 
might  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  moi*e  horrid  this 
stoiy  of  blood,  his  request  was  granted ;  and  he  took  Matoonas  into  the  com¬ 
mon,  bound  hiin  to  a  tree,  and  there  “  shot  him  to  death.”  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds,*  “Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
V.  iiich  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him.” 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  John,  before  he  came  in,  after¬ 
wards  tlie  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  says,  he  “  affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
li<li  at  Broolcfield,  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
but  that  Philip,  coming  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of 
his  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English.”  f 
.AIATOONAS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief.  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  “traveling  along  the  road,”  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  says  was  “  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,”  because  he  was  “  vexed 
in  his  mind  that  the  design  against  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
year,  did  not  take  place.”  This  son  of  Matoonas  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  he  seen  six  year's 
after.  The  name  of  the  mm'dered  Englishman  was  Zachff-ry  Smith,  a  young 
mail,  who,  as  he  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  April,  put 
u[i  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Caleb  Church.  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  next  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way ;  -who,  as  they 
jKissed  by  Church's  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  They  had 
been  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  Philip ; 
they  left  tlieir  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
mail  was  soon  after  found  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedliam,  and  these  Indians 
were  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above,  f 
Mr.  Hubbard  supposes  that  the  father,  “an  old  malicious  villain,”  bore  “an 
old  grudge  against  them,”  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  ikid 
tlie  first  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him ; 
which  was  the  lulling  of  four  or  five  persons  at  Mendon,  a  town  upon  Paw¬ 
tucket  River ;  and,  says  J.  Mather,  “  had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  should 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented.”  § 

^Vhen  Matoonas  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
“confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other.” 
“He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  Init,  like  Simon  Magus,  by  his  after  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
had  no  part  nor  portion  in  that  matter.”  || 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  affair  in  the  Onn  Indian  Chronicde. 
John  “  declared  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  agiunst  the  English,  and 
lironiisod  to  give  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  his  fidelity ;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cords,  old  Mattoonusand  his  son  prisoners.  This  Mattoonvs'  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  ^o,  for  an  execrable  mui'der  by  him 
committed  on  a  young  maid  H  of  the  Engli^  near  Woburn,  and  his  head  was 


*  Brief  History  of  the  Wax,  43.  ,  ,  ,  i-  /-j-  .■  •  .u  u  u- 

t  Narrative,  101.  4lo  edition.  If  this  be  true,  PkiUp  had  the  chief  d^ecUon  m  the  ambushing 
of  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler  at  Wickabaug,  as  related  m  the  life  of  Pktltp ;  but  m  our  opimou 
not  much  credit  should  be  given  to  any  thing  coining  from  a  traitor. 
t  Manuscript  among  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  M^s^chiwettt. 

t  Thfs  au£r  is  evidently  in  error  about  the  Woburn  murder.  Dr  1.  k^r  fa«,  Rela¬ 
tion,  75,  “  Some  few  private  murthers  there  have  been  as  namely  those  at  Nantuc^t  and 
liiat  by  Matoonas  his  son,  and  that  at  Woburn.”  No  other  parUculars  are  given  by  Mather; 
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fastened  to  a  pole  at  one  end  of  the  gallows.  This  old  Mattoom^'  fotlicr  li; d 
given  it  out  that  he  would  be  avenged  of  us  for  his  son’s  death,  wluch  eoiuiiip  lu 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  council,  he  was  sent  for  and  examined  about  it ;  aiiu  lija  ai;; 
denied  it,  and  tliere  not  being  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  lie  was  disiuissctl, 
having  only  confessed  this,  that  considering  the  death  of  Ms  son,  he  found  /a.! 
heart  so  big  hot  tciihin  him,  but  that  he  resolved  to  abide  a  faiiiful  friend  to  the 
English,  and  so  that  accusation  ended.  But  after  sachem  Phiiip  hud  begim 
his  murders  in  Plimouth  colony,  this  savage  &*st  appeared  an  enemy  to  Uti, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  killed  within  the  limits  of  oiu-  coloiiy 
(to  wit,  at  IWendlmra)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Quabao;,' 
this  old  MaUoontts  was  the  principal  ringleader.  Being  now  broiiglit  a 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  council  the  same  day,  [28  July,]  adjudged, 
to  be  shot  to  deatli,  w  hich  was  executed  iu  Boston  common,  by  three  hidiaus. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  upon  a  pole  on  tlie  gallows,  opposite  to  liis 
son’s  that  was  there  formerly  hanged.  His  son,  brought  along  w  itli  liiui, 
remains  still  a  prisoner.” 

While  Matoonas  belonged  to  the  Christian  Indians,  lus  residence  was  at 
PaJ^choog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  tOAvn.*  On  joining  iu  tlic 
war,  he  le^  parties  Avhich  coimnitted  sev'eral  depredations.  He  joined  tlie 
main  body  of  the  Nipniuks  in  tlie  winter  of  1675,  W'hen  James  (^uanapohit 
was  among  tliem  as  a  spy,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  with  a  train  of  follow¬ 
ers,  and  t^e  the  lead  in  the  war  dances,  f  Doubtless  Q^iianapohii's  evidence 
di-eAv  forth  the  confessions  Avhich  he  made,  and  added  to  tlie  severity  e.xer- 
cised  at  his  execution.  X 

A  Nipmulc  captain  we  will  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  sudden 
inroad  upon  the  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  as  suddenly  dis- 
appeai-s.  „  ,  ,  , 

NETUS,  on  the  1  February,  1676,  with  about  10  followers,  attacked  the 
house  of  one  Thomas  Eames,  4  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  his  and  his 
son’s  families  prisoners.  They  then  destroyed  every  thing  upon  lus  farm, 
burnt  up  his  house  and  his  bairns  with  the  cattle  and  corn  in  them,  mid 
Avithdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  liie  English,  as  Totoson  had  done  at  Eel  lliver. 
When  this  onset  was  made,  Eaines  himself  aVss  absent  at  Boston  to  procuiti 
ammunition.  In  all,  sev'en  §  persons  Avere  killed  or  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  thin 
party"  of  Indians.  About  three  months  afterwai-ds,  one  of  the  children  tnkrii 
at  this  time  escaped,  and  after  wandering  30  miles  alone  through  the  A^  ihh  r- 
ness,  under  extreme  sufferings,  ariived  among  the  English  settlements.  On 
the  27  March  folloAving,  JVetvs  was  killed  near  MailboroUgh,  by  a  party  ol 
English  under  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  with  about  40  other8.|| 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  ctUled 

MONOCO  by  his  countiymen,  but,  by  the  English,  generally,  Onc-eml- 
John ;  as  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  Avhich  probably  was  die 
case.  He  was,  says  an  early  Avriter,  “ a  notable  fellow,”  Avho,  Avhen  Pimps 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  Avas  acquaintiul  with 
every  part  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  his  advantage,  on 
two  occasions,  in  that  wai*.  On  Sunday,  22  August,  1675,  a  man,  his  wile 


but  Hubbard,  iu  the  preface  to  his  Narrative,  edition  of  1677,  says,  “  a  murther  was  coinniilic'j 
at  Farmington,  another  at  Woburn,  by  some  Indians  in  their  drunken  humors  upon  a  uiwu 
servant  or  two,  who  denied  them  drink.”  .  ,  «  rj-  >  o  „  '’Wi 

*  ShaUuck's  Hist.  Concord,  31.  ^  ^  t  1  CoU. 

i  The  Nipmuks  were  at  this  time  chiefiy  un^r  five  sachems,  which,  Mr. 

Avere  four  loo  many  to  govern  so  small  a  People.”  The  s^c  author  saj’s.  :  ^ 

were  under  the  command  of  the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  which  fact  is  verified 
passages  of  our  history.  The  names  of  the  five  principal  sachems  were  Monoco,  . 

Shoshanim,  Matoonas,  and  Sagamore  JoHW.  Ti„«a?rtn 

$  According  to  the  Cotton  MSS.  seven  were  kiU^  and  two  childr^  only  aken.  ll»s  agri 
with  our  Chronicle,  77,  where  it  is  said  “  they  kflled  reven  peo^e  m  a  barbarous  uiann  j 
and  carried  some  away  captive.”  Hubbard,  84  and  Table,  says  Eames’  wife  was  k  •  , 
his  son’s  wife  died  the  next  day,  but  says  nothing  of  ite  numlrer  killed  or  taken.  ^ 

II  Compare  Hubbard,  79  and  84.— This  was  the  affair  which  he  says  wm  done 
was  so  dark  that  an  Indian  could  hardly  be  discerned  from  a  belter  man.”  See  BO”*  *  ; 
Chap.  II.  On  21  Sept,  following,  three  Indians  were  banged  as  concerned  in  the  muracr 
Eames’ &  family. 
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and  Dvo  children  were  killed  at  that  place.*  At  this  time  the  Hassanamesit 
pra}iug  Indians  were  placed  at  Marlborough  by  authority.  No  sooner  was 
it  known  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  few  were 
wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  Hassanamesits.  Captain  Mostly,  who  it  seems 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  to  their  quarters,  and  found  “  much  suspicion 
against  ekmn  of  them,  for  singing  and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and  slugs, 
and  much  powder  hid  in  their  baskets.”  For  this  offence,  these  eleven  were 
sent  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  and  there  tried.  “  But  upon  trial,  the 
said  prisoners  were  all  of  them  acquitted  from  the  fact,  and  were  either  released, 
or  else  were,  with  others  of  that  fort,  sent  for  better  security,  and  for  preventing 
future  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  to  some  of  the  islands  below  Boston,  towards 
Nautasket.”  Fifteen  was  the  number  brought  down  to  Boston,  but  eleven 
only  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  offonce.  The  others,  among  whom  were 
Abram  Speen  and  John  Chao,  were  takan  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  their  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  the  crime 
of  being  Indians.  It  appears  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the  murder  was 
couimitted,  before  they  were  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  they  were 
suffered  to  return  home  before  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  Ephraim 
Turner  and  JFilliam  Kent  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  “  they  all  were,” 
and  what  answers  they  could  get  from  those  they  should  meet,  until  the 
beginning  of  October ;  at  wliich  time  these  eleven  Indians  were  scattered  in 
various  dhections,  about  their  daily  callings.  And  aU  the  information  Turner 
aud  Kent  handed  into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  dispersed. .  Waban  and 
-Mr.  John  Watson,  who  had  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indians, 
were  the  only  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this 
information,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
Island. 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  particular  inquiry 
may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given ;  especially  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved.  They 
were, 

Old-jethro  and  two  sons,  James-the-printer,  James  Acompanet,  Daniel  Munups, 
John  Cquasquaconet,  John  Asquenet,  George  dSTonsequesewit,  Thomas  Mamuxon- 
qua,  and  Joseph  Watapacoson,  alias  Joseph  Spooraut. 

.Vfter  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  innocent  Indians,  David,  the  main 
witness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  One- 
tyed-john  had  committed  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  after 
another  was  taken,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

Tliese  Indians  brought  ajl  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachiuent  to  the  English.  It  was  in  their  service  that  they  discovered  and 
captured  Andrew,  a  brother  of  David,  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
was  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  happened.  Captain  Mostly,  having  already  sundry  charges  against  David, 
held  an  inquisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
affair.  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  deshe 
of  ids  inquisitors,)  was  this :  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and/  levelled  guns  at 
liis  breast.  In  tlus  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re¬ 
venged  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians 
1)efore  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusing  his  countrymen,  and  shootipg  at  a 
bov  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was  condemned  to 
slavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  Watapacoson. 
Tlds  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
had  been  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  end-f  ^  , 

Andrew^s  history  is  as  folloAVS :  He  had  been  gone  for  some  tune  before  the 
War,  on  a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 
he  fell  in  among  PhUip’s  men  about  Quabaog.  This  was  about  a  month 

•  The  above  is  .Mr.  Hubbard's  account.  Mr.  in  his  excellent  hislo^  of  Lan- 

c^^er,  ffives  us  the  names  of  six,  and  says  eight  were  WM- ^  But  in  his  enumeration  I  count 
rc  . : and  Gookin  says  seven.  Our  text  is  according  to  Hubbard,  Nar.  30. 

t  Gookin,  Manuscript  IJisl.  Praying  Indians. 
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before  the  affair  at  Lancaster.  The  reason  he  staid  among  the  hostile  IiKiiana 
is  vei'y  obvious:  he  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  vicinity  of  the  wliitcs,  li'st 
they  should  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  Iiis  ill  fortune  fell  out,  he  uas 
found  in  the  woods,  by  his  countrymen  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  liiiu 
to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  Ave  have  just  related.  Ihe  offi¬ 
cer  who  presided  over  and  directed  this  afiair,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of  the  ofeiice ; 
but  in  tliis  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
witli  impunity. 

From  one  account  of  this  affaii-,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Inditma 
seized  by  Mosdij  at  this  time  was  actually  executed ;  “  for,”  says  the  writ('r  to 
whom  we  refer,  “the  commonalty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  Eliot,  iim\ 
Capt,  Cruggins  especially,  that  CapL  Gvggiiis  said  on  the  bencli,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets  ;  tlie  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yom-self ;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  e.xecution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  Avas  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
(for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  OA'er  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
like  a  dog,  three  or  four  times,  he  being  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
came  an  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  with  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  Ins  breiist 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there¬ 
for,  his  answer  [was]  Umh,  XJmh  nu,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before ;  me  be  so 
strong  as  me  and  he  too ;  he  be  A'er  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  Avitli 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  Avas  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure.” 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  Avord  concerning  Monaco.  When  QttanapohU  vras 
out  as  a  spy,  Monaco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acquaint¬ 
ance,  not  ImoAving  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in  their  Avars 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  Itdl  upon 
Lancaster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Among  them  was  the  family  of  Reverend  Mr.  Rowlandson.  Mrs.  Row- 
landsovi,  after  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of  tlie  utlair. 
Monaco,  or  Onc-eyed-john,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy, 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this’  affair,  too,  John 
Monaco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  Avord  Ave  set  him  doAA’n  as  tlie  destroy¬ 
er  of  Medfield.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  hoti.sc',  1\(! 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  Avould  burn  in  succession  Ciiehns- 
ford.  Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Boston. 
He  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  command;  said  he  liad  480  AvarriorH; 
and  added — “  What  me  rvUl  me  do."  The  report  of  this  very  much  ('iiraged 
the  English,  and  occasioned  his  being  entitled  a  “  bragadocio  ”  by  the  histo¬ 
rian,  At  the  close  of  Philip’s  Avar,  Avith  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Major 
Waldron  at  Cochecho;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  request  of  Peitr- 
jethro,  to  make  peace,  Avas  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  in  the  Iniiguago 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  he,  “  with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself,  Saganwit- 
sum,  Old-jethro,  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  \Mautamp,^'\  Avere  taken  by  ilic 
English,  and  was  seen,  ^ot  long  before  the  writing  of  this,)  marcliingtowunis 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  Avhich  he  threatened  to  bum  at  his 
pleasure,)  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas  hanged  at  tlie 
town’s  end.  Sept.  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676.”  f 

On  the  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  alter, 
but  not  appearing  according  to  agreement  Captain  Hutchinson  Avas  scut  out 


"  In  the  Indian  Chronicle,  26,  27. 

t  Compare  Hubbard,  35  and  75. — The  same,  probably,  called  Mattawamppe ,  who,  ia 
1665,  witnessed  the  sale  of  Brookfield,  Mass.^  deeded  at  that  time  by  a  chief  named 
toockquis.  Mautamp  claimed  an  interest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pay. — Hc''- 
Mr.  Foot’s  Hist.  Brookjkld. 

t  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  agrees  with  an  entry  in  SeteaJTs  .MS.  Diary,  cited  in 
ConcortI ,  63 — “  Sagamore  Sam  goes,  One-ey  d  John,  Maliompe  [Mautampl  Sagamore  '>1 
Quabaog,  General  at  Lancaster,  &c.  Jethro  (the  &«her)  walked  to  the  gallows. 

John  accuses  Sagamore  John  to  have  fired  the  fir?l  gun  at  Quabaog  and  killed  Capt.  Unkk. 
iruon.” 
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to  ^certain  the  cause,  and  was  ambushed  by  them,  as  we  have  in  the  life  of 
Philip  related.  At  this  time,  “  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,”  and  Netaump, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  hanged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
Rowlandson  had  mai-ried  Jifonoco.  “But,”  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
Ac.  says,  “it  was  soon  contradicted,”  and,  “tliat  she  appeared  and  behaved 
lier.sclf  amongst  them  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  gravity,  that  none 
durst  offer  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  contrary,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect.” 

In  tlie  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monaco. 

OLD-JETHRO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character, 
llishidiim  name  was  Tantamous.  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshaldm,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short.*  He  and  his  family  (of  about  12  persons) 
Avere  among  those  ordei-ed  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  Hill,  near  Sudbury. 
His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  offered  by  those  English  who  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  night  he  escaped, 
^vitll  all  his  family,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Peter  had  been  so  long 
uiuler  the  instruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  of 
tliem.  He  deserted  his  father’s  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  already  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
I)r.  /.  Mather  to  say  of  him,  “  That  abominable  Indian,  Peter-jethro,  betrayed 
his  own  father,  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death.” 
It  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fall  of  Pl^ip,  the  Nipmucks  became  fully 
aware  of  then*  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  English  with  a  white  flag.  He  came,  says  om*  Chronicle, 

’  ‘‘!rom  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  ff  the  English  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  that  he  would  never  ask  it  of 
tliem ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Peace  of  us, 
and  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  his  sake  to 
grant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
L  Lord  Jesus  make  them  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  lick  the  dust.  And  having 
:  made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  imacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
001)108  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  this  subject,  which  take  as 
I  I’ollowetli.  The  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
jl)*  omission  of  some  expressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
Eiiiilisb.” 

\ti 

i  '  i  “  The  first  Letter,  July  ike  6th,  1676it 

liil 

I  Jlr.  John  Leverett,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Waban,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
I’on,  Praying  to  God :  {This  Mr.  Waban  is  a  Praying  Indian,  faithfid,  and  a 
i  Rider  amonst  them ;  by  their  Brethren  praying  to  God,  they  mean  those  of  the  same 
.yation.]  We  beseech  you  all  to  help  us ;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  but  there 
,,  be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  l^p  well :  Mattamuck  his-  wife,  we 
,,ji  entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  but  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
ehems,  Sam  Sachem  of  WesJmkum,  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

“And  that  further  you  will  consider  about  the  making  Peace:  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  TomDubler  and  Pisicr,)  that  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  you.  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Souldiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  still ;  do 


.  *  Mr.  ShattueVs  Hist.  Concord,  30. 

I  '  t  The  tenor  of  the  following  letters,  is  very  different  from  those  in  April  previous,  which  I 
'1  bad  discovered  in  MS.  and  pnnted  iu  the  former  editions  of  the  Book  ot  the  Indians.  These 
«ere  then  unknown  to  me. 
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you  consider  it  again ;  we  do  earnestly  entreat  5^ou,  that  it  may  be  so  by 
JesiLS  Christ,  O !  let  it  be  so  !  Amm,  Amen.* 

It  was  signed 

Mattamuck,  his  Mark  N. 
Sam  Sachem,  his  Mark 
Simon  Pottoquam,  iS’mfec.f 
Uppanippaqdem,  his  —  C, 
Pakaskokag  his  Mark 

“  Superscrihed,^^  “  To  all  Englishmen  and  Indians,  all  of  you  hear  Mr,  Wabaii, 
Mr.  Euott.” 


“  Second  Letter. 

“My  Lord,  Mr.  Leveret  at  Boston,  Mr.  Waban,  Mr.  Eliott,  Mr.  Gookin,  and 
Council,  hear  yea.  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captives,  that  I  niiglit 
bring  them  into  your  hands,  and  when  we  were  almost  there,  the  English  bad 
destroyed  those  Indians :  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  then  wlipii 
I  came  home,  we  were  also  destroyed ;  after  we  Were  destroy’d,  then  Philip 
and  Quanipu7i  went  away  into  their  own  Countrey  againe ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  ofler  to  joyn  with  the  English^  and  Jbere- 
fore  they  went  back  into  thefr  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  will  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  when  some  English  men  came  to  us,  Philip  and 
Quanapun  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them,  Pll  kill  tliem.|: 

Sam  Sachem. 

Written  by  Simon  Boshokum  Scribe.”  § 


Third  Letter. 

“  For  Mr,  Eliot,  Mr.  Gookin,  and  Mr.  Waban. 

Consider  of  this  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  busiuesse  that  is  done; 

and  my  wonder  concerning  Philip ;  but  his  name  is - Wewesaioannim 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  none  of  his  subjects :  Then  when  1  ivus 
at  Penakook,  JVimpho  John,  Alline,^  Sam  Jfumpho,  and  others  who  w'ere  aii^y, 
and  JVumpho  much  angiy  that  Philip  did  engage  so  many  people  to  bim; 
and  JVumpho  said  it  were  , a  very  good  deed  that  I  should  go  and  kill  liim  tliat 


*  This  surpasseth  any  thing,  in  supplication,  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Indiiins.  They 
were  truly  sensible  of  their  deplorable  condition!  Little  to  subsist  upon — the  norihcm  oiid 
western  wilderness  so  full  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  hunliug-groumh 
was  cut  off— all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  successlul 
enemy — hence  nothing  now  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  unconditional  sub¬ 
mission  ! — This  letter,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  language  of  the  warriors,  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Christian  Indians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themsmves. 

1  The  name  of  this  sachem  a|mroaching  nearly  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  since  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Sagamore-John  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  ilie  .same. 
A  sachem  of  the  name  hi  '  ’  •  •  •  -  -  " 

See  the  elaborate  h 

t  This  letter  wiU  ,  _ ^ _ ..........  . . -  - 

is  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value — truths  that  lay  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  gladly  received.  Sam  was  a  magnammous  sachem.  So 
was  Monaco.  We  doubt  if  any  thing  can  in  truth  be  brought  against  either,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  they  did  not  come  wi^in  the  limits  of  a  pardon 
offered  in  the  Proclamation  !  Wlien  messengers  were  sent  to  treat  wiUi  the  Indians  lor  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
which  Philip,  doubtless,  foresaw,  he  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  QmnaMliU 


was  suspected  for  a  si 


kill  whomsoever 


ar  a  spy,  and  Philip  bad  ordered  him  to  be  killed,  but  Monaco  said,  “  I  will 
shall  kill  Quanapohit.”  Shot/utmm  aAerwards  said  the  same  when  visited 


ffih 

k 


by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Nepanet,  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Mr.  Rowlandson’s  fam- 
ily.  “  If  any  kill  them,  I  will  kill  them,"  that  is,  he  would  kin  the  murderer.  But  those  kind  . 
offices  were  forffotten  in  the  davs  of  terror !  * 


:s  were  forgotten  in  the  days  of  terror !  , 

§  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spelt  Pottoauam  and  in  Book  ii.  Ch»P-  4 
VII.,  Betokam  I 

jl  stMds  in  the  MS.  records,  IVewasowastsseU.  See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii.  I 

H  There  is  some  error  concerning  this  person’s  name.  John  U.  Line  means  the  same  per-  ' 
son,  I  think,  in  Goohn  s  MS.  history.  See  Book  iL  Chap.  vii. ;  an  account  of  sevferal  oilierJ  I 
here  mentioned  may  there  also  be  found.  ' 
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jojued  so  many  to  himself  ^^athout  cause :  In  like  manner  1  said  so  too. 
Then  had  you  formerly  smd  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  had  sent  word 
fo  kill  PhUip  we  should  have  done  it :  then  let  us  clearly  speak,  what  you 
and  we  shall  do.  O  let  it  be  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

PUMKAMUN, 

.  PONNAKPUKTJN, 

or,  Jacob  Muttamakoog.” 

«The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  ‘That  treacherous  persons 
who  began  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barbarously  bloody,  must  not 
expp<^t  to  have  their  lives  spai-ed,  but  others  that  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  acting  only  as  Souldiers  submitting  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  the  future  shall  have  their  lives  spared.’” 

Sagamore  Sam  was  one  of  those'  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1076.  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Shoshanim,  but  in  Philip's  war  it 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  XJskatvhgUn ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  so  subscribed  by  Peter-jethro,  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  IMrs.  Rowlandson  and  others,  as  will  be 
found  ill  the  life  of  JVepanet.  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
Shoshanim  was  successor  to  Matthew,  who  succeeded  Sholan. 

This  last- mentioned  sachem  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
.Mr.  Thoroivgood's  emdous  book.  In  the  summer  of  1652,  Reverend  John  Eliot 
intended  to  visit  theNashuas,  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  Eliot's  intention,  “took  20 
men,  armed  after  tlieir  manner,”  as  his  guard,  with  many  others,  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  his  counti-y:  And  my  author  adds,  “this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  60  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
\va.'5  not  diy  three  or  four  days  together,  night  nor  day.”  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  this  tune  asked  Mr.  Eliot  why  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
English  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  “  more  than  their  own  breth¬ 
ren.”  The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
subject  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

We  may  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
Mr.  Eliot  on  this  occasion  was  Sholan,  as  perhaps  Passaconaway  would 
s'iit  die  time  as- well 


CHAPTER  VL 

Friendly  Indians — Captain  Amos — Pursues  Taloson  and  Penathason  Escapes  the 
slaughter  at  Pawtucket — Commands  a  company  in  tke  eastern  war  Captain 
Ligutfoot — His  services  in  Philip's  war — In  the  eastern  war  Kettenanit 
His  semces— Quannapohit— bKs  important  services  as  a  sjj?/— Mautamp— 
Monaco— SEPATSEt— Employed  to  treaiwith  the  enemy— Brings  letters  from  them— 
J  Effects  an  exchange  of  prisoners— Veter  Coswav  Petek  Ephraim. 

kl  A^IOS,  commonly  caUed  Captain  Amos,  was  a  Wampanoag,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  Philip's  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Phm- 
outh  people  had  found  that  Taloson  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
.  Clark's  garrison,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  would  under- 
y  take  to  deliver  hihi  and  his  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  Amos  ten¬ 
dered  his  services,  amd  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise, 


^  *  In  1617,  three  Indians  were  killed  between  Quabaog  and  Swinrfeld,  by  other  Indians. 
The  next  year,  five  others  were  killed  about  midway  between  Quabaog  and  Lancaster.— 
Winthrop’s  Journal,  ( Savage’s-  ed. )  Such  instances  were  common  among  the  Indiana 
t  Sure  Arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.— By  Thon^  ITiorow- 
^ood,  4to.  London,  1652.  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange  answered  this  book  by  another,  enUlled 
,  The  Americans  no  Jews. 
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and  to  take  into  that  service  any  of  his  friends.  Meantime,  Taloson  had  fled 
to  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Penachason,  another  chief  who  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  ^This  Penachason  was  probably  Tnio- 
son's  brother’s  son,  sometimes  called  Tom,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  Clark's  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
■  Captain  ^mos,  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks’  countiw,  wla'i-e 
they  joined  PhiHp. 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  fliat  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Tatoson  or  Penachason,  “  they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  fom*  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  otlier  ludiau  tliat 
shall  prove  merchantable.” 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastroploi  of 
Captain  Peirse  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket.  Captain  Amos  escaped  lhal 
dreadful  slaughter.  He  fought  there  with  20  of  his  wai-riors,  and  when 
Captain  Peirse  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  tliigh, 
he  stood  by  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  long  as  there  was  a  glcnin  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  slain,  with  admirable  iiresenco 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  stratagem-: — 

JVanuntenoo's  warrioi-s  had  b^ckened  their  faces,  which  Captain  Amos  lind 
observed,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unohservod 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  inanoBiivrc, 
to  pass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Amos's  other  acts  in  this  waj-,  if  an}',  we  liiwe  iint 
learned ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  lie  went 
vcith  Col.  Church  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi¬ 
tion  he  also  had  the  command"  of  a  company.  Church  arrived,  with  his 
forces  in  Sept,  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  secretly  niidei’  j 
cover  of  the  night,  sui-prised,  on  the  follo"wing  morning,  about  four  iiiiiidn  il 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Although  the  Indians  did  iinl 
receive  much  damage,  yet.  Governor  Sullivan  says,*  the  whole  eastern  country  ! 
was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  the  fight  at  (.’asm, 

21  September,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Tivo  ol’ 
Captain  Amos's  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  Moses,  another  -fiicndly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  in  this  exjieditioii,  ? 
commanded  by  Captain  Daniel,  out  of  w'hich  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
of  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod.t  :> 

LIGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  Philip's  ;i 
wai*,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Church  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  ox'jiedition,  I 
on  more  than  one  account.  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  iiigh  4 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  after  j 
the  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  was  begim,  it  was,  to  the  inexpressible  ! 
surprise  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  bullets  were  much  larger  than  the  | 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraorduiary  and  unaccouiitublo  , 
occurrence,  mid  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  wretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun.  Church  set  some  at  work  tnakiiif;  j, 
the  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight.  It 
being  high  water  at  the  time,  an  estuaiy  separated  the  battle-ground  from  the  i, 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  tlie  army  engaged,  in  buckets,  iift(!r  j 
being  hammered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slugs  was  made  Uj),  Colonel 
Church  ran  with  it  to  the  water’s  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  liiinsi  lf  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over  Kj 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  LighifooL  This  Indian  dextrou-sly  reparsed 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  of  powder  upon  his  head,  and  a  “  kettle  ”  of  hid- 
lets  in  each  hand,  and  thus  the  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to  „ 
flight.  i 

In  Philip's  war,  lAghifooips  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  liiw  '1 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  Englisli,  at  tjj 
Awashonk's  gi  eai  dance  at  Buzzard’s  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When  Link- 
eyes  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676,  Light/oot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  iii 


*  Hist.  District  of  Maine,  102. 


t  MS.  letter  of  Capteun  Basset  of  the  expedition. 
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now  called  Palmer’s  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  Cushnet  River,  where  he  held 
hiju  in  guard  until  he  could  be  safely  conducted  to  Plimouth.  About  the 
time  Akkompoin  was  killed,  and  Philip’s  wife  and  son  were  taken.  Church 
gave  him  a  captain’s  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successful 
expeditions. — We  now  pass  to  characters  hitherto  less  known,  though  perhaps 
of  more  interest. 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendly 
Imlians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked, 
until  tlie  discovery  of  Mr.  Gookin’s  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  often  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  then-  history. 

JOB  KATTENANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Lidian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkog,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassanamesit.  However 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginning  of  Philip’s 
war,  wdien  that  chiePs  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intention 
of  cariyiug  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  escape 
from  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mendon.  He  had  still 
tlirec  children  in  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  he  was  willmg  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  pass,  assuring  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  retmn,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
li.sh  scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  childi-en,  considerable  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  information  of  the  enemy.  It 
uiifortuuately  happened,  tliat,  before  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  he  fell  hi 
with  some  English  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gun,  sending  him  to  the  governor  of 
Boston;  who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
committed,”  assigned  him  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly ; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  filthy  place.  Af¬ 
ter  about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam¬ 
ors  of  tlie  people  wei*e  indeed  high  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
Gookin,  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

.After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  veiy 
arxious  to  gain  infoi'mation  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Indian  spies ;  who,  after  considei'able  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Island, 
engaged  Job  again,  and  James  Quannapohit,  alias  Quanapaug.  Their  reward 
was  to  be  Jive  pounds  apiece !  They  departed  upon  this  service  before  day, 
the  30tli  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru¬ 
dence,  and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
wliich,  from  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  tui-ned  to  small 
account. 

James  QwonnapoTitf  returned  24th  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
linnished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
down  by  Major  Gookin.*  Among  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
mj-  had  talcen  up  their  quaiters  in  different  places,  probably  near  Scattacook ; 
mid  many  others,  including  the  Niprauks,  about  Menumesse.  The  Narra- 
gaiisets  had  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while  James  and  Job  were  among 
tlic  Nipinuks,  messengers  arrived  from  Narraganset  which  gave  them  much 
joy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  PhUip  in  prosecut- 
iii"'  the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  In 
tlii-oe  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  veiy  day  which  he  said  they  intended  it.  He 
letu  ued  and  thus  divulged  their  plans  to  a  great  extent.  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  obliged  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this:  He  found  a 
fricud  and  protector  in  Mautamp,j  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seems. 


'  The  same  published  iu  Coll.  3fass.  Hist.  Soc.  1.  vi.  205 — ^2^8.  -  ,  „  > 

t  The  same,  wobably,  called  Netaump,  who  was  afterwards  executed  at  Boston,  at  the 
same  lime  with  Sagavwre-sam.  See  Hiibbard,  35. 
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intended  shortly  to  visit  Philip ;  and  insisted  that  Quannapolnt  should  np. 
company  him,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  he  was  able  to  elude  tlm 
vigilant  eye  of  Mautamp,  and  make  his  escape,  which,  however,  was  eflerted 
only  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  follows : — He  told  Mautamp  that  he  Imd 
fought  against  Philip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  Philip  luiow 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  w'ith  some  important  trophy,  Philip 
would  not  believe  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
Tukapeidllin  had  privately  told  him  that  Philip  had  given  out  word  that  cer¬ 
tain  praying  Indians  should  be  sought  after,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  him;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  witli 
his  own  hands,  and  that  he  was.one  of  them.  He  therefore  told  Mautamp 
that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some  English,  and  take  then- 
heads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  TJiw 
being  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  mentions  Monaco,  or  One-eyed-john,  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  in  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  together  in  tlieir 
wai's  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.* 

And  hei’e  also  Mr.  Gookin  gives  a  favorable  account  of  Monaco.  Philip  imd 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  “  that  he  miglit  put  them  to  some  tormenting  death,  tchkh  had  hilhtrlo 
been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captain  among  them, 
named  John-wiih-one-eije,  belonging  to  Nashua,!  who  had  civilly  treated  and 
protected  James,  and  entertained  him  at  bis  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  Jiis 
being  there.”  f 

Job  was  requested  to  come  away  with  ^uanapohit,  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  Ills  children,  which  was  a  main  object  with  him.  lie  knew, 
too,  that  James  could  give  all  the  information  they  both  possessed  at  that 

ficriod,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tany 
onger. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  Avho  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty,  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Cqimecti- 
cut,  northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  Quahnisits  iiml 
Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  tliree  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
being  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  One-eyed-john,  “  Sagiunorp 
of  Nashua,”  or  JhTonoco,  he  charged  his  gun  and  said,  “I  will  kill  wiiom- 
soever  shall  kill  Qiianapohiti’^  §  Some  said  he  had  killed  oQc  of  Philip's 
counselloiis  |[  at  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  liim;  also 
James  Speen,  JJndrew  Pitimy,  Captain  Hunter,  Thomas  Qiianapohit,  and  Pdtr 
Ephraim.  On  being  ordered  to  visit  Philip,  “  Job  and  he  pretended  to  go  out 
a  hunting,  killed  tliree  deai-  quickly,  and  perceiving  tliey  were  dogged  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away.”  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  them  that  fames  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Job,  not  being  particulaidy  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
James  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundi-ed  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  inarch,  and  it 
so  resulted.  He  further  informed  the  English,  tliat  the  enemy  would  sliorily 
attack  Medfield,  Groton,  Marlborough,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
ragansots  had  joined  Philip  and  the  Nipnouks. 

While  James  was  there,  “  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  English  licad: 
they  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narragztnsets  were  the  English  friends  all  last 


*  Of  this  war  we  have  given  an  account  in  Book  II.  chap.  III. 
t  Called  sagamore  of  Nashua,  in  the  Colton  rr'-^r-rripU. 

!  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  ^  Cotton  Manuscripts. 

11  Referring  probably,  to  Thebe.  See  Book  III.  chap.  II. 
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sui^ier.  .(iftervvai-ds  two  messengers  came  with  twelve  heads,  craving 
tlieir  assistance,  they  then  accepted  themi” 

Before  he  left  the  enemy,  he  appointed  a  place  of  safety  for  his  children, 
and  stmdi-y  others  of  his  friends,  captured  at  Hassanamesit,  where  he  would 
afterwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  He  therefore  petitioned 
the  comicil  lor  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  “the  rude  temper  of  those  times,”  as 
one  of  tl/e  wise  men  of  that  age  expressed  it.  f  Although  both  these  men 
luui  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  who 
sent  them  fortli,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  tliat  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  had  not 
v.’turued  ui  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  again  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Joh  to  meet  his  children  and  friends, 
that  gi-eat  sufferings  overtook  tliem,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  laiew  not 
that  ever  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Major 
Thomas  Savage  was  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  wai'.  He  refused, 
lUiless  he  could  have  some  of  the  firiendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
:uiis.  On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  six  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  volunteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  Kattenanit. 
The  ar-iny  marched  about  the  ffi-st  of  March,  1675,  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl¬ 
borough,  Joh  got  liberty  of  Major  Savage  and  Major-general  Dennison,  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friends  and  cluldi-en,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanamesit.  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  Mosely,  he  behaved 
himself  very  uiibecomiug  towards  the  commanding  officer,  and  nothing  but 
bis  populai-ity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
seems  (juite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modern  Indian  hunter  in  the 
Floridas,  which  all  friends  of  humanity  joined  to  condemn.  Mosely,  it 
appears,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  counuy.  He-  urged  that  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure  to  suffer  any  Indian  to  go  away  at  this  time,  knowing 
their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  tried 
friend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  which  would 
frustrate  all  tlieir  designs.  The  gi'eat  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
tlie  army  can  best  be  imderstood  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  Major 
Samge  and  General  Dennison  were  obliged  to  send  after  Joh  before  the 
.'■oldiory  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  Wadsworth  and  Captain  Syll, 
ai-compauied  by  James  QuannapoMt,  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  be  soon  returned  to  the  army  without 
finding  his  friends;  they,  fi*om  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  the  time  having  been  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent 
sufferings  were  indescribable. 

IVe  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
tlio  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  ti-eated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
takiug  every  thing  fi-em  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major 
Savage,  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  bad  them  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four, 
who  ran  away  from  Marlborough,  where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  fi-om 
the  fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
AIwut  two  months  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  Nepanet 
Finally,  Joh  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  marrjdng^  again,  lived  happily, 
llis  A^'i^e  was  one  of  those  which  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of  the 
bauds  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  pains.  She  had,  during  their  wan¬ 
derings,  nm’sed  ancl  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,  which  was  very 
young. 

When  the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy,  James  (QuannapoMt 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.  Captain  Syll  sent  out  a 
scout,  and  James  and  Elizer  Pegin  accompanied.  Seven  of  the  enemy  were 


*  Colton  Manuscripts. 

I  Major  Daniel  Gookin,  who  was  at  least  a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  that  age. 
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soon  discovered,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  English  i>ri.soner.  They 
discovered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  James  and  Elizer  pui-sued  them,  and 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Christopher  Muchin,  who  liad  been 
taken  from  Marlborough,  James  also  took  one  of  the  enemy’s  guns.^ 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceding  lite  we  have 
stated,  learned  the  state  of  feeling  among  their  enemies,  felt  themselves 
prepared,  as  tlie  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  ibr 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepaxet  was  fixed  upon  as  plenipotentiary  in  this  business.  And, 
although  imjustly  sufiTering  with  many  of  his  brethi-en  upon  a  bleak  island 
in  Boston  harbor,  consented,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  ])rocced  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  tlie 
benefit,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  suflerings. 

JVepanet  set  out,  3  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  prisoners,  especially  the  family  of  Mr.  Rowlandson^  which  was  talicu 
at  Lancastei',  returned  on  the  12  following,  with  a  written  answer  Irom  the 
enemy,  saying,  “  fFeno  give  answer  bp  this  one  Tnan,  but  if  you  like  my  ansmr 
sent  one  imre  man  besides  this  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  send  leiih  all  true  kart 
and  loith  all  your  mind  by  two  men  ;  because  you  know  and  ive  know  your  kart 
^eat  sorroivfid  iviih  aying  for  your  lost  many  many  hundred  man  and  all  your 
house  and  all  your  land  arm  woman  child  and  cattle  as  all  your  thiiig  thai you 
have  lost” 


Signed  by  Sam,  Sachem^ 
Kdtquen,  and 
Quanohit,  Sagamres. 
Peter  Jethro,  scribe. 


At  the  same  time,  and  I  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  wrote  a  lew 
words  to  others,  as  follows  :  “  A/r.  Rowlandson,  your  wife  and  all  your  ckldis 
well  but  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  well  and  her  3  child.  John  Kittell,  your  wife 
and  all  your  child  is  all  well,  and  all  them  prisoneis  taken  at  jVasliua  is  all 
tvell. - 

Mr.  Rowlandson,  seyour  loving  sister  his  hand  O  Hanah.  1 

And  old  Kettel  ivif  his  hand.  -|- 

BrofAer  Rowlandson,  pray  send  thre  pound  of  Tobacco  forme,  if  you  can  my 
loving  husband  pray  send  Hire  pound  of  tobacco  for  me. 

‘^This  teriting  by  your  enemies— Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gumashit,  two 
Indian  sagamores.” 

Mrs.  Rowlandson,  in  her  account  of  «  The  Sixteenth  Remove,”  rclato.s,  tliat  .  i 
when  they  had  waded  over  Baquaugf  River,  “Quickly  there  came  up  to j 
an  Indian  who  informed  them  that  1  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  ma.'-tcr,  for 
there  was  a  letter  come  fi’om  the  council  to  the  saggamores  about  rcdcciiiiDg  ijf( 
the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be  anotlier  in  14  days,  and  that  1  imistbe  ■  ■ 
there  ready.”  J  This  was  doubtle^  after  the  letter  jitst  recorded  had  becu  „ 
sent  to  the  English.  “  About  two  days  after,”  Mrs.  R.  continues,  “  cuiik!  a 
company  of  Indians  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skijn  within  , 
me,  thinking  they  had  been  Engli.shmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  they 
were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  sasliw  J 
about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  tlicy  ctuiie 
near,  tliere  was  a  vast  difierence  between  die  lovely  faces  of  Cliristiuiis,  miJ  . 
die  foul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again.”  § 

Having,  after  great  distress,  anived  at  Wachuset,  our  authores.s  adib,  '  ^ 
“Then  came  Tom  and  Peter  w  ith  the  second  letter  from  the  council,  alionl  tijl 
the  captives.”  “  I  asked  diem  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  friends  and  ^ 


*  Goolcin’s  MS.  Hist.  Christian  Indians. 
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acquaintance.  They  said  they  were  Avell,  but  very  melancholy.”  They 
brought  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  she  gave  to 
the  Indians,  and,  when  it  was  ^1  gone,  one  threatened  her  because  she  had 
no  more  to  give;  probably  not  believing  her.  She  told  him  when  her 
Inipband  came,  she  would  give  him  some.  “  Hang  him,  rogue,  says  he,  1 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here.”  «  Again,  at  tlie  same  breath, 
tliey  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  guns  they  would 
do  them  no  hurt.  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  were.”  *  There  had 
hi  cn  something  talked  about  Mr.  Rmclandson’s  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
liiit  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him,  “  for  there  was  little  more 
tnist  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served.”  * 

X panel  learned  by  the  enemy  that  they  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt.  Peirse 
V.  r.s  killed,  “  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day.”  f 
As  they  refused  to  treat  with  Tom  JVepanet  alone,  Peter  Conway  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
others,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  resulted  in 
tiio  redemittion  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  several  otliers. 

“When  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mrs.  R.),  the  saggamores  met  to  consult 
about  tlie  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  husband 
w.'uld  give  to  redeem  me :  AVheu  I  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was 
wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  axjd  said  they 
icm  the  general  court.  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  give. 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  in  ,a 
cn*at  strait.”  f  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £20,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
;  tlif;  offer  to  Boston. 


Of  their  return  the  same  -wi-iter  proceeds :  “  On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afternoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  council 
permitting  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
tAvo  fore-mentioned  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  with  the  third  letter  from  the 
council.  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad  ;  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
away  they  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  was  the 


matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had  come  ;)  they  said.  Ah, 
iht\j  shot  over  his  horse,  and  under,  and  before  his  horse,  and  they  pushed  him  this 
J  tfu!/  inul  that  tvay,  at  their  pleasure,  showing  him  what  they  could  do.”  § 

*  They  would  not  at  first  suffer  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  tliey  had 
gnitihed  their  tantalizing  whim  sufliciently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
He  brouglit  her  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  she  sold  for  nine  shillings.  “  The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  saggamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  the  provis- 
j  ions  Mr.  Hoar  had  brought.  And  wq  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God, 
"  in  that  one  passage,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together, 
j  and  so  greedy  of  a  httle  good  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and 
'  myself,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 
i  there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the 
20  pounds  agreed  upon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  miscliiefi  they  seemed 
I  to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact,  and  said  it  was  the  nuiichit  [bad]  Indians  that 
k  <li<l  it.”  II 

^  It  is  now  cei-tain  that  this  negotiation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
i  final  overthrow.  For  before  this  time  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansetts 


7  Went  linud  in  hand  agamst  their  common  enemy, -and  they  were  the  most 
^  po'.N  eriul  tribes.  This  parleying  with  the  English  was  so  detestable  to  Philip, 
‘l  that  a  separation  took  place  among  these  tribes  in  consequence,  and  he  and 
Nan-agansets  separated  themselves  fit>m  the  Nipmuks,  and  other  inland 
liiljcs,  and  went  off  to  their  own  country.  This  was  the  reason  they  were 


80  ca-ily  subdued  after  the  separation  took  place. 


Narrative  of  her  Captivity,  64,  65. 
1  Narrative,  id  supra,  65. 


1  Manuscripts  of  Rev.  J.  Cotton. 
$  Ibid,  71,  72.  H  Ibid.  72,  73. 
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It  was  tlirough  Acpanei’s  means  that  a  party  of  Eiiglioh,  under  Cajitma 
Hcnc/iwiari,  were  enabled  to  surprise  a  body  of  his  counlrynieii  at  'VVosliakom*  ' 
Ponds  near  Lancaster,  30  May,  1676.  Following  in  a  track  j)ointe(l  out  by  ' 
JSrepanet,  the  Indians  were  fallen  upon  while  fishing,  and,  lieing  entirely  tin- 
prepared,  seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children.  kji 

PETER-EPIIRAIM  and  iLNDREW-PlTYME  were  also  two  otlicrt!! 
considerably  distinguished  Nipmuk  Indians.  They  rendered  much  service 
to  the  English  in  Philip's  wai*.  They  went  out  in  Januai7, 1676,  and  hroiijrht  u 
in  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves  under  * 
Uncas.  But,  Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  Uncas,  having  “shubbed”  them’olfse: 
“  they  were,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  winter,  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
many  of  tliem,  by  Peter-ephraim  and  Arulreio-pityme."  Ephraim  coniiiijuidpJ 
an  Indian  company,  and  had  a  commission  from  government.  Tlie  news 
that  many  of  tlie  enemy  wei*e  doing  mischief  about  Rchobofli  caused  a  pin  ty 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief ;  Ephraim  went  with 
them,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  being  d(u>j>,  ilie 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  retiu-ned,  but  Captain  jGp/iratwi  continued 
the  march,  and  came  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  the  night.  Eiirly  - 
the  next  moi’iiing,  he  successfully  surrounded  them,  and  offered  tlieni 
ter.  “Eight  resolute  fellows  refused,  Avho  were  presently  shot;”  tlu‘  otiicrs  ^ 
yielded,  and  Avere  brought  in, 'being  in  number  42.  Other  minor  cxj)loit.s  ot’ 
this  Lidian  captain  ai-e  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHIT,  called  also  Rumney-maish^  Avas  a  brotlicrorjjj 
James,  and  Avas  also  a  Christian  Indian.  In  tlie  beginning  of  liostilitlffljj 
against  Philip,  Major  Gookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  jiniyiii;;  si 
Indians  to  be  employed  against  him.  This  company  was  inijnn||i^[iyi 
raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  avIio  AV'ere  conducted  to  Mount  TTi^pIniy  s 
Captain  Isaac  Johnson.  Quanapohit  Avas  one  of  these.  The  oflicers  midur  :i 
Avhom  they  served  testified  to  their*  credit  as  faithful  soldiers ;  yet  ul' 
the  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  then*  poAver  to  bring  them  into- 
pute  with  the  country.  Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturally  ot 

Avould  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  friendly  Lidians;  but,  on  the  coiitruryielli 
they  used  every  exertion  to  Aviu  the  affections  of  their  oppres.sors.  (pana-]  ® 
pohit,  with  the  other  two,  received  from  government  a  revvard  for  tlio  sculps  so 
which  they  brought  in.  Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  he  iiieii’iKlo 
tioned,  that  when  Thomas  was  out,  at  or  near*  SAvansev,  in  the  begiiiiiiiigot’ 
the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  off.  lie  was  oiio  of  lliR'Iiffii 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.  The  Aveather  hcing^Sonie 
cessively  hot,  his  horse  was  vei*y  uneasy,  being  disturbed  by  flies,  and  sum  Hit 
the  lock  of  the  gmi  as  the  breech  rested  ujion  the  ground,  and  caus^HBltiice 
go  off,  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it;  and,  notwilhstaiuliii; iie 
it  was  a  long  tirne  in  getting  Avell,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  in  the  woj  ttri 
afterwai-d.  The  account  of  one  signal  exploit  havuig  been  preserved,  slid  la 
here  be  related.  While  Captain  Henchman  Avas  in  the  enemy’s  coiuiin',  lit  ^,ii 
made  an  excursion  from  Ilassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  Avhich  lies  ahoiit  terttOl 
miles  north-west  from  it.  Meeting  here  Avith  no  enemy,  he  marched 
for  Hassananiesit ;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  Avay,  di.scovcr('(I  Wfcl 
he  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commission,  imd  other  iii.stnietinnf  v ; 
He  therefore  despatched  Thomas  and  tAvo  Englishmen  in  scai-cli  oi‘  it.  Tliillie 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  tliey  came  in  sight  of  an  oldv^ 
warn  at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  soui'iSeliii 
of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  it.  They  were  but  a  feAvrods  from  llioiii, 
being  so  few*  in'  number,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  Avoiild  have  ^ „ 
desperate  in  the  exti*eme,  as  neither  of  them  Avas  armed  for  such  an  occtusloii 
stratagem,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.  The  AvigAA*am  was  situated  ■ 
an  eminence  ;  and  some  Avere  standing  in  the  door,  aaIicii  tliey  apiuoiil^ 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight.  One  preseiiti  d  lu 
gun,  but,  the  weather  being  storaiy,  it  did  not  go  off  At  this  uiomenaB|i,|lf, 
chief,  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestures,  as  though  he  Avere  (lir  . ' 
posing  of  a  large  force  to  encompass  them.  At  this  manoeuvre  they  all  , 
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being  six  iu  number,  leaving  our  heroes  to  pursue  their  object.  Thus  their 
preservation  was  due  to  Quanapohit ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
were  in  so  far  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  Quanapohit  had 
luinself  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  tlie 
other  no  gun  at  all.* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  Tom,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  by  a  scout  sent  out 
bv  Captain  Henchman,  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  appear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captain 
Tom  was  executed. 

CHAPTER  m 


Of  the  Indians  in  Ji'ew  Hampshire  and  Maine prezious  to  their  wars  with  the  lahites — 
Dominions  of  the  hashaba — Perishes  in  war — Passaconaway — His  dominions — 
His  last  speech  to  his  people — His  life — H  s  daughter  marries  Winnapurket — Peti¬ 
tions  the  court  of  Massachusetts — Lands  allotted  to  him — English  send  a  force  to 
disarm  him — Their  fears  of  his  enmity  unfounded — they  seize  and  illtreat  his  son — 
He  escapes — Passaconaway  delivers  his  arms,  and  makes  peace  with  the  English — 
Traditions  concerning — Life  of  Wannalascet — His  situation  in  Philip’s  war — 
Messen<rcrs  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leaves  his  residence — His  humanity 
~Fate°of  JosiAH  Nouel — Wannalancet  fetums  to  his  country — His  lands  seized 
ill  his  absence — He  again  retires  into  the  wilderness — Mosely  destroys  his  village, 
i^-c.—Iinpiisoned  for  debt — Favors  Christianity — A  speech — Wehanownowit, 
sachem  of  New  Hampshire — Robinhood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — Mon^uine 
— Kr.NNEBis — Assiminasqua — Abbigadasset — Their  residences  and  sales  of  land 
—Melancholy  fate  of  Chocorua. 


g|  Some  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastwai-d  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
,  very  early  obtained  by  Captain  John  Smith,  which,  however,  was  very 
j  general ;  as  that  thej  were  divided  into  several  ti-ibes,  each  of  which  had 
their  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
Lword,  sachemo,  which  the  English  understood  sagamore;  and  yet  all  the 
“  sachemos  acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 
hashnha. 

j  Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 
1  e.vtent.  Some  suppose  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 
*  cataqua,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  Smith's  accountf  Wars 
and  pestilence  had  greatly  wasted  the  eastern  Lrdians  but  a  short  time  before 
”^the  English  settled  in  the  country;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  tire 
relation  the  tribes  had  stood  hr  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penob¬ 
scot,  tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
^  farther  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  been  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  the 
'  Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennakook,  and  his  dominions,  at  the 

E'  erind  of  the  English  settlements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 
ving  upon  the  Pascataqua  and  its  branches.  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascataqua  and  Penobscot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
®  sachem  was  upon  Indian  Island.];  FlueUen  and  Captain  Sunday  were  early 
'■y own  as  chiefs  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 


, *  Goofei’s  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  „  .  ,  •  ...  .u 

1  ••  The  principal  habitations!  saw  at  northward,  was  Penobscot,  who  are  in  wars  with  the 
Teremines,  their  next  northerly  neighbors.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  ^d  along  the  coast,  we 
0  found  SIccadacut,  Seffocket,  Pemmaquid,  Nusconcus,  Sagadahock,  Satquin,  Aumaughcaw- 
ii  gen  and  Kenabeea.  To  those  belong  the  countries  and  people  of  Segotago,  Pauhunlanuck, 
Tocopassum,  Taughtanakagnet,  W^bigganus,  Nassaque,  Masherqsqueck,  Wawngwick, 

'  Moslioquen,  Waccogo,  Pasharanack,  &c.  To  those  are  allied  in  confederacy  the  countries 
‘  ,  /f  Aucocisco,  Accominticus,  Pa-ssataquak,  Augawoam  and  Naemkeek,  aphese,  for  any 
il«*ll)ing  I  could  perceive,  differ  little  in  language  or  any  thin» ;  though  most  of  them  be  sagamos 
reW  lords  of  themselves,  yet  they  hold  the  bashabes  of  Penobscot  the  chief  and  greatest 
,,^on!rst  them.”  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  ili.  21,  22. 

1  Hilliamson’s  Hist.  Maine,  ii.  4. 
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of  these  we  sHaH  be  more  particular  hereafter:  the  first  sachem  \ve  t^luuilil 
notice  is  PassacQntuoay.  lie  “  lived  to  a  ver^'  great  age ;  for,”  says  tlie  author 
of  my  manuscript,  “1  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  about  ■ 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old.”*  Before  his  death,  he  delivered  the  follow¬ 
ing  speech  to  his  children  and  friends:  “  I  am  ixow  going  the  way  of  a}IJIesh,or 
rcMy  to  ditf  and  not  likely  to  see  you  ever  meet  together  any  more,  t  will  7wic  km 
this  toord  of  counsel  with  you,  that  you  may  take  hem  how  you  quarrel  with  the  EiigHsk, 
for  though  you  may  do  them  much  misemief,  yet  assuredly  you  will  aU  he  destrojjed, 
and  rooted  off  the  earth  if  you  do ;  for,  I  teas  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  Engl  if  ai 
their  first  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever,  and  did  try  all  tcays  and 
means  possible,  to  have  destroyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  th^  settling  dotm 
here,  but  I  could  no  way  effect  it ;  therefore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with  tht 
English,  nor  make  war  ivith  ihemd’  And  Mr.  Hubbard  adds,  “  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  Passaconawa  was  the  most  noted  pow'ow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
country.” 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaconaway,  in  16G2,  is  thus 
related.  JFinnepurket,  commonly  called  George,  sachem  of  Saugus,  iiiudc 
known  to  the  chief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desii-ed  to  inarry  his  dtiughier, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  ix  .-i- 
dence  of  Passaconaway,  and  the  hilarity  was  closed  with  a  great  feast.  .\e- 
cording  to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaconaway  ordered  a  select  miiuberof 
his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  th*- 
husband.  When  they  had  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feasting  folhovcil, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  flu^  con¬ 
summation  at  the  bride’s  father’s,  as  well  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  when  liiis 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pepnakook. 

Some  time  after,  the  wife  of  ffinnepurket,  expressing  a  desire  to  ri.sit  her 
fetlier’s  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  company  con¬ 
ducted  her.  Wlien  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead 
of  conveying  her  as  before,  sent  to  tlte  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
away.  He  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  father-in-law  tliis  answer: 

“  When  she  departed  from  me,  I  caus^  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  duell¬ 
ing,  as  became  a  chief  She  now  haviitg  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  1  did 
expect  the  same.”  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  difference ;  and  it  is  Itolieved 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wife.f  ■ 

This  same  year,  [1662,]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  pciitinn 
of  Passaconaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Pupiat- 
coneway.  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  fi-om  the  answer  giveu  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say:  “In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Papisseconeway,  this  com-t  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  the  said  Papismom-mr 
and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,J  above  Mr.  Brenton's  latidis^ 
where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth, 
thi’ee  miles  on  either  side  in  length:  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  part  of  this  grant  without  leave  and  license  from  this  coiiil,  lii>t 
obtained.” 

Grovei-nor  Winihrop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  1632.  One  of  bis  nieii, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  was  killed  hv 
another  Indian  “dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  wim 
his  goods ;  ”  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  that  Passaconaway  pnisiiiil 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  great  alarm  througboiii  ilw 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  thp  country  were 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whiles.  The  government  of 
sachusetts  took  prompt  measures  “to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians.”  TIi'')’  ^ 
therefore  “  sent  men  to  CiUshatnekin,  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  bis  F^t 


•  Gookin’s  Hisii.  of  Praying  Indian*.  This  historj  was  drawn  up  during  the  year  l<W)  .  , 
and  how  long  before  this  the  author  saw  him,  is  unknown  ;  but  there  can  be  no  douhl  but  ni: 
was  dead  some  years  before  Phitip't  war.  Nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and  our  Irxi 
before  him,  the  author  of  Tale*  of  the  Indian*  has  made  Pa**a£onaway  appear  in  the  [jcron 
of  Aepinquid,  in  1682,  at  Agamentacus  in  Blaise, 
t  Deduced  from  fads  in  lilorton'*  N.  CanaoM. 

J  .Another  version  ot  Nahum-keag. 
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bow?,  &c.,  which  was  done ;  and  he  came  willingly :  And  being  late  in  the 
niglit  when  they  came  to  Boston,  he  was  put  into  the  prison  ;  but  the  next 
nioruiug,  tiuding,  upon  examination  of  him  and  divere  of  his  men,  no  ground 
of  suspicion  of  his  partaking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  wan-ant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
Pnssaconamy,  who  lived  by  MeiTimack,  they  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day.”  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
Passaconaway,  by  rainy  weather,  “  but  they  came  to  his  son’s  and  took  him.” 
Tliis  son  we  presume  was  JVanncdancet.  This  they  had  orders  to  do ;  but 
for  Uikiiig  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
them  back  again  immediately.  Fearing  }VannalancePs  escape,  they  “led  him 
in  a  lino,  but  he  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  his  line  and  escaped  from 
them,  !)nt  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar¬ 
rowly.”  These  Avere  called,  then,  “  unwarranted  proceedings,”  as  we  should 
say  they  very  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
roa.'iin  to  fear  that  Passaconaway  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
‘•sent  CuUhamekin  to  him  to  let  him'know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  Avas  without  order,”  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston;  also, 
“  to  sliow  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In¬ 
dians,  aurl  that  Avhen  we  should  find  that  they  were  innocent  of  any  such 
<;nns]);racy,  we  Avould  restore  all  their  arms  again.”  Passaconaway  said  when 
In  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  Avould  go  aiid  speak 
with  them.  The  squaw  Avas  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
wood.'S,  and  AA^a.?  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  Wannalancet  was  soon  lib¬ 
erated,  a.s  he  AA'ithiu  a  short  time  Avent  to  the  English,  “  and  delivered  up  his 
guiK,  *  These  were  the  circumstances  to  Avhich  Mianiunm>maha\\ndiQ(\. 
bO  happily  afterwards. 

.Vt  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  “  Passaconatvay,  the  Merri- 
iiiacl;  ^  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Pumham,  &c. 

liail  .1*‘-^  before;”  and  the  next. year  the  same  entry  occurs  again,  with 
t|ii' addition  of  his  son’s  submission  also,  “together  with  their  lands  and 
people.”  f 

1'his  ciiief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  Massasoit, 
a  ?aclioin  Avhom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  X  He 
was  often  styled  the  great  sachem,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 
respeet  AA^ts  very  extensive  ;  and  Ave  Icnow  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  abje  to  perform:  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  Avinter,  trees  to  dance,  and  Avater  to  burn,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
1^’  ooiarnon  notoriety  in  his  time. 

\\  -V.WALANCET,  or  Wonolancet,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
always  kept  peace  Avith  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
saganiore.?,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  JVdamkeke,  but  from 
whence  he  withdrcAV,  in  the  time  of  the  Avar  AA'ith  Philip,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  Avere  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  Captain  Mosely,  with  about  100 
men,  AA'as  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Merrimack  to  ascertain 
tlie  state  of  affairs  under  }Vannalancet.  These  men  scouted  in  warhke  array 
as  fur  as  Pennakook,  noAV  Concord,  N.  H-  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
hut  came  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  quantity  of  dried 
fish  and  other  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  and  unwarrantable, 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  Avhites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  ])art  of  the  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forbearance  to  coav- 
wdice,or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  advice  of  Passaconaway  was 


*  Wiruhrop’s  Journal.  ■  t  R>>d. 

.  t  Among  other  stanzas  in  Farmer  and  MoarPa  CciUctions,  the  following  very  happily 
introduces  Passaconaway : — 

“  Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  sketch,  which  one  of  Passaconaway  drew. 

Well  may  the  muse  hi/ memory  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 

Retouch  that  picture  strange,  with  tints  and  honors  due." 
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held,  is  not  cert^n ;  for  Wancdancet  and  his  men  had  notice  of  the  ajipnmrh 
of  Mostly^  and  lay  concealed  while  he  was  destroying  their  effects ;  find 
might  have  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  waiTiors  advised,  but 
Wannalancet  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Pawtuckctt  and 
Peniiakook  Indians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  7  September,  l(.i75,  ordoivd 
that  Lieutenant  Thomas  Henchman,  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  mcsspn- 
gers  to  find  him,  and  persuade  him  of  tlieir  friendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  lii.<i 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Jfannalancet  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  “  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  LietiL 
T/io®.  Henchman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  lao 
suitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  spetdc  w  irh 
Wannalancet  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  from  the  council, 
being  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be¬ 
longing  to  Natabook,  Penagooge,or  other  people  of  those  northern  hidiaiis 
giving  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
said  Henchman,  where  the  council  will  appoint  Capt  Gookin  and  ]\Ir.  Eliut  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  them  and  tbe  I’.n;;- 
lish ;  and  in  case  agreements  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  sali.'i- 
faction,  then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  liavc 
free  liberty  to  return  back  again ;  and  this  offer  the  council  axe  induri  d  to 
make,  because  the  said  Wannalancet  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  lialli  de¬ 
clared  himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  hi.s  father 
Passaconaway,  but  always  lived  in  amity,  and  that  his  lather  charged  him  so  to 
do,  and  that  said  Wannalancet  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  the  English." 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  Wannalancet : — 

“This  our -writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  (wi-n'd 
not  six  persons,  free  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  safety  from 
the  house  of  Lieut.  T.  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  wiili 
Capt.  Daniel  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  Eliot,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
will  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  ti  rm-'f 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  ma<lc  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Passaconaway,  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people  ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  {bimk  in 
the  MS.]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  Mnoiii  vvp 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  us  with 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1G75.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  JoHx  Leverett,  (iovf. 

Edw'h  Rawson,  Seer.” 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  tliis  letter,  to  find  JVannalancei,  (*oiild 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned;  find 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  uith  a  tl  w 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connectiriit, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  w'as  joined  by  jiartics  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sagamore  sam,  One-^ed-john,  and  others,  who,  (•oiiiing  in 
with  him,  were  in  hopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  Ixa-u 
stated. 

Major  Waldron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  Philip.  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  Ifoni  the 
enemy’s  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  And  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  1676,  about  400  Indians,  from  various  clans  far  and  near,  Inul 
been  induced  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  Wannalancet  anil  hi* 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaga-d 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  "itli 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escajie  tin' 
vengeance  of  their  enemies  ;  but  they  were  all  made  prisoners  on  the  6  SpI*- 
tember  by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  wth  their  men  Imp; 
pened  then  to  be  at  Dover  with  Waldron,  and  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  slaveiy  or  executed  at  Boston :  about  200 
were  of  the  former  number. 
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Tlie  stratagem  made  use  of  to  trepan  those  Indians  was  as  follows :  It  was 
projiosed  by  the  English  that  they  should  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  training, 
and  have  sham-fights.  While  performing  their  evolutions,  a  movement  was 
made  by  the  whites,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indians,  and  they  were 
all  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  Thomas  Kxmbal  of  Bradford  was  killed,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children  carried  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
iranTia/ancet  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  controL  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  extract,  which  goes  to  show 
that  Wannalancek  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  English,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  humane  actions.  Mr.  Cohhet  says,  “though  she  [Mrs.  Kimball  and  her 
sucking  child  were  twice  condemned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  mes  I'eady 
made  to  burn  them,  yet,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandees ;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennieook, 

■  stirred  up  thereunto  by  Major  IfaWron,  was  she  and  her  five  children,  together 
with  Philip  Eastman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom.” 

i  The  400  IiMians  surprised  at  Cochecho,  by  Hathome,  Frost,  Sill,  and  Wal¬ 
dron,  included  Wannalancet  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
'  100.  This  chief,  then,  with  a  few  of  his  people,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded  to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
;  onciled  here  afterwards,  for  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  some 
iiiH|piR8s  u'liites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
tfjet,  as  tliough  he  had  been  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
^  continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  upon  die  19  September,  *1677, 

'  he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  who  urged  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  and  with  all  of  bis  people, 
‘'j  except  ttvo,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart- 
eJ  Ibr  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after.] 
f  It  u'as  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  the 
“  case  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  life  of  Wannalancet,  we  give  here  in  the 
'  ^^-ds  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  {  “  About  Sept.  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
"T  tienly  upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
aud  too  ready  to  say  the  bitteimess  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
nor  heard  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  hMf  a  year  before.  But  at  this 
Piffle,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  village  were 
iESiHfeployed  in  raising  the  frame  of  an  house  without  the  palisadoes,  that  defend- 
Wtlieir  houses  from  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent¬ 
ly  and  suddenly  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
V^B_resist  or  defend  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  from  the  top  of 
J^Ttlieliouse  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
J'lAhenuniber  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  up  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
ilic  sjuue  or  the  next  day  fi-om  Deex-field,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
unadvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  their  hands 
^'T.two  or  three  days  after,  who  informed  that  they  had  passed  with  their  poor 
captives  two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  being  pursued.” 

At  first  this  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  Gookin,  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that 
nation  had  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners 
"’fynd  a  scalp,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  taken  from  the  head 
Sf  an  Indian  named  Josiah  JVouely\\  near  Sudbury.  But  one  of  the  captives 


Mfflf .  *  R®'’.  T.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich.  ,  ,  ,  ___ 

\  a,*  1  Oookin's  ms.  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  t  Hist.  N.  England,  636. 

They  inhabited  chiefly  in  ISlw  York  along  the  Hudson  j  a  few  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
lersOl'Doimcfticut,  and  a  few  on  the  Housatunnuk  River.  Hopkin's  Memoir  of  the  Housatummk 
It  tlisil p.  1 . — “  The  Wabinga,  sometimes  called  River  Indians,  sometimes  Mohicanders, 
!...ilitW^ohad  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson’s  River,  from 
....jl’nvTttafmney  ridge  dowTi  to  the  Rariton.”  Jeff ersor/s  Notes,  . 

a  By  his  death  four  small  chUdren  were  left  fatherless.  Novel  and  James  Seen  had  been 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  retnrned  soon  after,  and  reported  that  the  roai- 
pany  of  Indians  tliat  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  23  men  and  four  n  oiiicii, 
and  were  some  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  Philip’s  paity,  but  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  made  this  expeditiem,'* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  separating  lioni  thn 
former,  directed  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  eonipiiny 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  ff'annalancet  to  go  with  them.  That  lie  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable  ;  for  the  party  witli  whom  he  went  oti' 

“  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one.  of  them  was  his  wHe’s  brother,  and  lii>i 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French”  in  Canada. f 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  long  before  his  final  departure,  IVannchncd 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fiske  of  Chelmsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  welfare  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  jilncc  hml 
suffered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  Fiske  answered  that  they  had  lu-eii  • 
highly  favored  in  that  respect,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  “  Me  next,” 
said  the  chief,  thereby  inlunating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prcveutnl  j 
mischief  from  falling  upon  them.^ 

In  1659,  Wannedansit  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45.  His 
people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Pjiw- 
tuekett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cnltiviitinii, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  his  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  PawtiuK 
Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  Ph^ 

War.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  Engm*-. 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  lit; 
got  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  tluit  rcispi 
Upon  that  oecasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  I  must  acknowledge  1  hatird^^, 
my  days  been  used  to  pass  in  an  old  came,  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  change  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  new  one,  to  tohich  I  have  hitherto  been  umn'/l-  J  j 
ing,  but  now  I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and 
do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter. 

Reverend  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  ^  h)  Englimdrt 


a^in.  But  when  came  lo  the  place,  he  could  find  nothing  of  his  friend. 

brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  Quintin  Stochcell,  that  the  party  who  commitioi! 
depredatioi}  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnauimons  sachem  called  A^HPELON,  of 
further  than  the  events  of  this  famous  expedition,  1  have  learned  nothing.  “  Sept.  It*, 
about  sunset,"  says  Stock-well,  “  I  and  another  man  being  together,  the  Indiaus 
shouting  and  shooting  came  upon  us,  [at  Deerfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  Englisli 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge  ;  which  iliey  perceiving,  made  aAer  us,  and 
three  guns  being  discharged  upon  rne.  The  swamp  being  miry  I  slipt  in  and  fell 
whereupon  an  Indian  stept  to  me,  with  his  hatchet  lifted  up  to  knock  me  on  the 
posing  I  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket, jaHJ/ 
though  uncharged,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stept  back,  atid  told  me,  if  I 
yield  I  should  have  no  hurl ;  boasted  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Hatfield,  and  that  (lie 
were  full  of  Indians  ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself.”  He  was  then  taken  back  to 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  the  wilderness,  f  ’JjHiui a 
ings,  as  usual  in  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe ;  for  many  night.s  togclhrrwBr" 
were  “  staked  down  ”  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner  ;  The  captive  being  laid 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lashed  to  .stakes  ilrivea, 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  legs,  the  neck  and  body 
also  secured  in  ine  same  way,  and  often  so  tight  as  to  cause  sw'ellings  and  the  most  eJBF 
ating  pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  opportunities  of  esrapiiiR 
singly,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  but  at  length  fle/f/smt 
Stebhins,  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  te  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  Wlicii  il"^ 
rest  knew  this,  tliey  were  for  burning  the  remaining  captives,  but  some  being  ojipoKwl 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  subject.  Ashpelon  told  the  Engkli 
to  fear,  for  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  design  of  burning,  for  he  would 
that  it  was  not  Stebbins’s  fault  for  running  away,  but  the  fault  of  the  Indian  who  had 
charge  5  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  had  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  ammiR  inj 
French,  Siockwell  was  pawned  to  one  of  th^,  and  in  the  end  sold  for  21  beaver  skins, 
some  lime  the  next  year  got  home  again.  RemurkabU  Providences.  Blome’s  America, 

t  Gookin’s  MS.  History.  $  Allen’s  Hist.  Chelmsford,  I57. 

i  For  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indiimt;  '  ; ; 
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in  lb77 «  We  had  a  sachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  die  country  submitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  wars :  his  name  is  Wanalauncet :  in  the 
time  of  the  wars  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  English 
youth,  who  causelessly  and  basely  kUled  and  wounded  some  of  them.  He 
was  persuaded  to  come  ui  again.  But  the  English  having  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  party  of 
French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kiudred  of  this  sachem’s  wife  ) 
very  lately  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  miarmed,  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  partly  by  force,  earned  them  away.  One,  with  his  wife,  child 
and  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  Indians,  made  their  escape,  came 
in  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  continual  disgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians.”  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
have  olten  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  same  word,  differently  pronounced, 
was  applied  to  a  great  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
w  liich  Ur.  I.  Mather  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
the  dispersed  Jews;  but  for  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  the  same  pui-pose.  The  doctor  writes 
:  the  name  JVahumkeik,  and  adds  fliat  JVahum  signifies  consolation,  and  keik  a 
■  bosom,  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  bearing  this  naflie  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
,  oj.w  in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
I  i)awnkeag,  JVamkeg,  JVaamhok,  JVaumknk,  or  something  a  little  somewhat 
like  it.  A  sad  bosome  of  consolation,  did  it  prove  m  the  days  of  Titnba,  (to 
Miy  nothing  of  some  more  modern  events,)  and  even  in  Dr.  Mather's  own 
'■  4^  [Though  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
Dr.  C.  Mather’s  account  of  a  cmioaty  at  Ainoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
I*  HI  ii  1(  tter  to  Loudon,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions :  |  “  At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  little  above  the  hideous  § 
falls  of  .Mcrimack  River,  there  is  a  huge  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
_the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  barrels 
or  hogsheads  of  difierent  capacities,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tuns. 

;  The  natives  know  nothing  of  the  time  they  were  made  ;  but  the  neighboring 
^  Indians  have  been  wont  to  hide  theii-  provisions  in  them,  in  then*  wars  with  the 
iMaiimis;  aflirmiug,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  them.  They  seem 
['  plainly  to  be  artificial.”  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
J'lo  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  the  water,  so  as  to 
I  have  been  constttntly  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
^^pc(‘a.sion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  renjarkable  we  have  seen  near  the 
ftmrcc  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  fi-om  the  Franconia  Mountains ;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  .seen  as  you 
ippii!'^!  upon  the  canal. 

piu-chases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

ite'V  !  ^  ^  '  ~~ — - - - - - - 

.  yon,  IG'Jl,  aged  64  years.  The  following  lines  are  no  less  well  conceived  by  the  poet  than 
by  ibis  benevolent  philosopher ; 

IHow  much  to  Boyle  the  learned  world  does  owe, 

The  learned  world  does  only  know. 

He  traced  great  nature's  secret  springs ; 

The  causes  and  the  seeds  pf  thin^  3 
What  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 

What  mother  earth  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Athenian  Oracle,  i.  67. 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  179. 

llllB  Rilation  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  20.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
,i[lil6rks,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity,  and  some 
jy  iilhers  valuable  for  the  facts  they  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of  that  day,  had 
lijjioWy  little  meaning  in  them,  and  consequently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  Eiicltard 
,fliitltrr,  preached  in  Boston  above  60  years,  died  in  1723,  aged  84  years.  See  his  life,  by  his 
,,  'in.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  born  12  Feb.  1662 — 3,  died  13  Feb.  1727 — 8,  aged  65.  See 
by  Samuel  Mather. 

juJjBLVol.  V.  of  Jones’s  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 

We  cannot  say  what  they  were  in  those  days,  bat  should  expect  to  be  laughed  at  if  we 
I  jiboulcl  call  them  hideous -at  the  present  time. 
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whom,  though  sachems,  but  for  such  circiunstances  of  trade,  would  never 
have  come  to  our  kuowledge.  There  are  some,  however,  of  whom  wc  shall 
in  this  chapter  take  notice,  as  such  notices  assist  in  enabling  us  to  judge  how 
the  natives  regarded  then  lands,  and  the  territories  of  dieir  neighboring 
countrj’inen. 

WEHANOWNOWrr  was  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
been  considerably  handled  within  a  few  years,  from  its  being  found  to  tlie 
much-talked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Hcverciid 
John  Whje.dwr^ht,  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  Wthmvoimowit  were  sacheiii  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  him  conveyed,  his  “  kingdom  ”  ^v•as  largrr 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  call  themselves  kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square,  and  its  boimdaries  were  thus  described :  “  lyitig  and 
situate  within  three  miles  on  the  northemeside  of  ye  River  M«?reniokc, 
eitending  thirty  miles  along  by  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  li-oin  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  Patents,  30  miles  up  into  the  couiitrey  north¬ 
west,  and  so  from  the  falls  of  Piscataqua  to  Oyster  River,  30  miles  siiunre 
every  way.”  The  original  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Farmer,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  *  Tcmmadockyon  was  a  son  of  JVehanownount,  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of  i 
country,  named  Waichenowet :  these  both  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  cou- 
curred  in  the  sale  of  said  tract. 

Robinhood  f  was  the  father  of  a  more  noted  chief,  whose  Imliau  name  i 
was  l^oAatca,  but  commonly  known  among  the  English  Hopehood.  Ills  ' 
territories,  as  will  appear-,  were  upon  the  Kennebeck  River-  in  the  first  settle-  1 
ment  of  N.  England.  j], 

Our  first  notice  of  Robinhood  runs  as  follows:  “Be  it  known”— “that I,  , 
Ramegin,^  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Robinhood,  soe  called  hy 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negusset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  sell  viito  wj 
James  Smith,”  —  “  part  of  my  laud,  beginning  att  Men-y-meeting  Cove,  and 
soe  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  Winsloiods  Rocke,  in  the  u 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastward  oner  the  little  riuer,  ruuinge  lliroiigh 
the  great  mersh,  with  the  priuilidges  [reserved  to  me]  as  huntiug,  fowliitse, 
fishing,  and  other  games.”  Smith  was  to  pay  him  or  his  heirs,  on  the  1  N**- Li) 
vember  annually,  “  one  peck  of  Indian  corn.”  This  deed  bears  date  8 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — §  ^ 

Negwinis  his  -j-  mark.  Robinhood  VJ  his  mark 

SoNGREEHOon  his  P  mark  Mr.  Thomas  his  mark 

and  two  English.  Pe  wazegsake  ^  his  marfe’^TVi 

The  7nark  of  Robin.  |iil! 

The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremysquam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  selliug  his  place  of  resideuceriji 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  Bateman  and  John 
In  1663,  Robinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  among  the  , 
eastern  Indians.  Jj  ' 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustained, 
some  injuiy  from  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satisliic-;  ® 
tion  therefor  was  demanded  of  Robinhood ;  at  the  same  time  threatening  him  f  ® 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whetiier  his  , 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told ;  but  from  the  following 
it  may  be  thought  otherwise.  “  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
lengtJi  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  friends 


*  MS.  communication  of  that  gentleman. 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  I  have  no  doobt,  as  it  came  something  near  the  sound  of 
Indian  name,  as  was  the  casein  several  instances  which -we  have  afre^y  recorded;  die 
English  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him,  are  among  the  first  in  the  nurserj^Jaii 
Even  at  this  day,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  JHUon’s  collections  of  legends  coffid] 
peculiar  regret. 

I  The  same,  I  suppose,  called  in  SuIliaa^M  Hist.  Rogomok. 

6  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

II  By  Josselyn,  who  visited  the  country  at  this  time.  See  his  Voyages. 
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gutis  and  ammunition'^*  Hence  these  friends  could  see  no  reason,  after¬ 
wards,  why  aims  were  prohibited  them,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  PhUip's  war,  Robmhood  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  m  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
songs  and  shouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  English  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

Moxqcine,  “alias  JVdtahanada,  the  son  of  old  JVidatvormett,  sagamore  of 
Kenuebeck  River,”  sold  to  William  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  laud  on  both 
side.s  of  said  river,  “  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wesserunsicke.”  This 
Nile  here  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  ’^Mpnquine^  alias  Dum- 
hanada."  Then  follows:  “We,  dlgodoademago,  the  sonne  of  Wasshemett,  and 
T'tssudee,  the  brother  of  JVdtahanada,  f  do  consent  freely  unto  the  sale  to 
Bradford,  Paddy,  and  others.”]; 

KiisxEBis  was  a  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebeck  River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  nf  saga¬ 
mores  of  this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
were  so  called  fi-om  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
)>oraueously  with  Rohinkood,  who,  besides  seveml  others,  deeded  and 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asso¬ 
ciated  in  his  sales  with  Abbigadasset,  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  1649, 
he  sold  to  Christopher  Lawson  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
high  as  Tacounet  falls,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
cJiief  Essiminasqua,  or  Assiminasqua,  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
.sane  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Spencer  and  (dark.  The 
residence  of  Kennebis  was  upon  Swan  Island,  “in  a  delightful  situation,  and 
that  of  Abbigadasset  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Meriy-nieeting  Bay.”  §  Swan  Island  was  purchased 
of  Abbigadasset  in  1667,  by  Humphry  Davie,  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir 
John  Davy,  a  serjeant  at  law.  || 

]\  e  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writei-s. 

Some  tune  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

Chocorua,  and  he  was  the  last  of  .the  pidmitives  of  .those  .romantic  scenes. 
Tills  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
Jbiiiid  iu  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  clifis  afforded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocorua  was  the  last 
ol  tliis  region,  and  that  he  was  mua'dered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who, 
■with  others  of  his  complexiop,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  This 
solitary  man  had  rethed  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot.  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
Ingliest  mouutam  in  Burton,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that 
liu.s  appeared  in  all,  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Chocorua  in  his  last 
retreat. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  smwive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support.  They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


*  Williamson’s  Maine,  i.  4S8,  from  3  3Iass.  Rec. 

t  It  appears  from  the  “  Answer  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Plyntouih  Company,”  that  Esseme- 
KosquE  was  also  one  that  consented  loathe  sale.  He  is  the  same  whom  we  shall  notice  as 
Assiminosqua  in  our  next  chapter. 

t  People  of  Plimoulh. —  William  Paddy  Boston.  His  gravestone  was  dug  out  of 

the  nibbi.sh  under  the  old  stale-house  in  1830. 

0  Williamson,  LA&I. 

I  Williamson,  i.  331.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  Annals,  places  the  sale  of  Swan  Island  under 
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die.  It  is  said  that  Chocorua  cursed  the  English  before  he  expired,  anti  the 
superstitious,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  disease  of  cattle  to  the  curse  of  Cho¬ 
corua.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
affection  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

So,v\jtDO,  sachem  of  Saco — Attacks  the  toicn  of  Saco — Singular  account  of  himhtja 
contemporary — The  iU.  treatment  of  his  toife  a  causeof  war — Hishuirnanily  in  rcstor- 
mo-  a  captive — Madokawakdo — Causes  of  his  hostility  —  Assimi.nasqua — Uis 
speech — Speech  of  Tarumkin — Mdgg — Is  carried  to  Boston  to  execute  a  trcaty—h 
Madokawando' s  ambassador — Release  of  Thomas  Cobbet — Madokawando's  kindness 
to  prisoners — Moxus  attacks  Wells  and  is  beaten  off — Attacked  the  next  year  by  the 
Indians  under  Madokawando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — ire  repulsed  with 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Casteins — A  further  account  of  Moms— 
Wancngoket — Assacombuit — Further  account  of  Mugg — His  death — Symon, 
Andrew,  Jeoffrey,  Peter  and  Joseph — Account  of  their  depredations — Life  of 
Kankamagus — Treated  with  neglect — Flies  his  country — Becomes  an  enemy— 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  of  Maj.  Waldron  —  Masandowet — Worombo— 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kankamagus' s  xcife  and  children  taken — Hopehoou— 
Conspicuous  in  me  massacre  at  Salmon  Falls — His  death — Mattahasdo— 
Megunneway. 

The  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Sqiiando,  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis,  commonly  called  sagamore  of  Saco.  ll('i:< 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  writers  of  his  times.  Ami 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr.  Mccther,  in  his  Brief 
Historv,  &c.,  says  of  him.  “  After  this,  [the  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [tlic 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  tliey  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  burnt  The  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  enthusiasticnl  sa^fi- 
more  called  Sqiumdo,  who,  some  years  before,  pretended  that  God  npjicarcil 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  clothes,  declaring  to  him  timt  fie 
was  God,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquore,  and 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached ;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observ^e.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  notiiiiij? 
to  him  about  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning.”  Mr.  Hubbard  says  that  he  n  as 
“the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner”  of  the  eastern  war  of  l('i75— (i; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  |)nm- 

fraph,  by  attributing  the  same  cause  to  the  “  rude  and  in^screte  act  of  some 
Inglish  seamen,”  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  wliicli  was 
Squando's  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swim  imturaliy 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  bad  reported.  *  The  cliild  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  the  mother’s  diving  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  “  within  a  while  alter  the  said  child  died.”  “  The 
said  Squando,  father  of  the  child,  hatli  been  so  provoked  tliereat,  that  lie  iiiitli 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  the  English.”  The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  tlie  child  was  owing  to  its  iininor- 
sion ;  still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  they.  As  tlic 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Squemdo  was  engaged  was  the  huniing 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  detail  into  it  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Bonithon  and  Major  PhilUph 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River ;  the  lorrner 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west  On  18  September,  1675,  Captain  fion- 
ithon's  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  himself  and  family  had  jin^l 

*  “  They  can  swim  naturally,  sUikinsr  Ihcir  paws  under  their  throat  like  a  dog,  and  not 
spreading  their  arms  as  we  do.”  Jotsdyu't  Voyage  to  N.  E.  142. 
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^fore  escaped  across  the  river  to  Major  Phillip’s,  and  thus  fortunately  de¬ 
feated  a  part  of  the  design  of  their  enemies.  For  tliis  fortunate  escape, 
however,  they  were  under  deep  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
near  by ;  he  haying  been  some  how  made  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
Squanto,  immediately  imparted  his  information  to  the  English. 

The  fire  of  Bonithon’s  liouse,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  “  was  to  them  [at  Phillips's 
garrison,]  as  the  firing  of  a  beacon,”  which  gave  them  “  time  to  look  to  them¬ 
selves.”  A  sentinel  in  the  chamber  soon  gave  notice  that  he  saw  an  India^  near 
at  hand,  and  Major  Phillips  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  Phillips,  and  supposing  him  to  be  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  di^overed  themselves  on  all  sides  of  the 
garrison ;  but  the  English,  being  well  prepared,  fired  upon  them  from  all 
quarters  of  tlieir  works,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  place. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and 
after  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  the  gaiTison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
tnmi  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a.  saw  and 
grist  mill ;  that  not  having  the  desired  efiect,  they  called  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  “  You  cowardly  English  dogs,  come  out  and  put  out  the 
fire!" 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
iug  night  discovered  itself.  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  had  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indians  were 
preparing  some  engine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  it  proved 
tnie,  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
had  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  body  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
straw,  powder,  and  such  like  matters  for  the  ready  consummation  of  their 
stratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  garrison  ;  but  being  encouraged  by  their  officers,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
lire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot.  MTien  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  fast  in  a  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
olison  iug  in  season,  they  forced  the  other  wheels  onwai-d,  and  brought  them- 
s'jIvcs  into  a  position  to  be  effectually  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  gaiTi¬ 
son.  This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  great  advantage  by  the 
English.  They  pom^ed  in  a  sudden  fire  upon  them,  killing  six  and  wound¬ 
ing  1.5  more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  the  fate  of  the 
garrison.  The  Indians  immediately  retreated,  and  the  gairison  i^eceived  no 
further  molestation. 

As  was  generally  the  case  in  sieges  of  this  kind,  the  English  learned  what 
damage  they  did  their  enemy,  then'  numbers,  &c.,  some  time  after  the  afiajr 
happened.  In  this  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  concerning  the  loss 
01  the  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  their  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
expressly  state,  but  says  the  people  in  tlie  garrison  “espied  40  of  them 
inarching  away  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  but  how  many  more  were  in 
their  company  they  could  not  tell.”  *  There  were  50  persons  in  the  garri¬ 
son,  though  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defence. 

But  few  days  before  the  affair  at  Saco,  viz.  on  12  \  September,  the  family  of 
Thomas  Wakdy  at  Presumpscot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner. 
The  “  old  man,”  his  son,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  then  enceiWe,  with  three 
grandchildren,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovered  by  their  neiglibors, 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  then*  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
fire  on  leaving  the  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
n  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  through  all  the  tribes  fi-om  the  Sokokis 
lo  the  Narragansets,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  Squando.  But 


*  Mr.  Folsom,  HlsU  Saco  and  Biddeford,  155,  says  they  were  computed  at  100. 
f  Williamson's  Hist.  Maine,  i.  620. 
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it  does  not  appear  whether  this  chief  had  any  thing  further  to  do  in  the 
matter,  although  it  may  bo  iui'erred,  that  he  had  some  control  or  coniuiuiid 
over  tliose  tliat  held  her  prisoner.  From  the  circumstance  that  tliis  child 
was  shown  to  the  hostile  tribes  tlirough  the  country,  it  would  seem  ihut  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  with  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probuhle 
that  this  captive  was  thus  exhibited  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet.  Upon  her  being  returned,  ]\Ir.  Hubbard  remarks,  “  She  having  been 
carried  up  and  dowir  the  counuy,  some  hundieds  of  miles,  as  tar  as  Narru- 
ganset  fort,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major  Waldron's  by  one 
Squando,  the  sagamore  of  Saco  ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercy  jmd  cruelty!  ” 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  that  his  “  conduct  exhibited  at  difi'erent 
times  such  traits  of  cnielty  and  compassion,  as  rendered  his  chuiacter 
difficult  to  be  portrayed.” 

He  was  a  great  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  with  Madokawando.  These 
two  chiefs  “  are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  know  tliem,  a  strange  kind  of  mor¬ 
alized  savages',  grave  and  sei'ious  in  their  speech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  from  the  prince  of  darkness.”  In  another  place,  Mr.  Hubbard  calls 
him  an  “  euthusiastical,  or  rather  diabolical  miscreant.”  His  abilities  in  war 
gained  liim  this  epithet. 

Madokawando,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  dssi- 
minasquou  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  tlie  Androscoggin  hidiaus  in 
Philip's  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  example  of  those  whom  they 
so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  fell  in  tlieir  way. 

Madokawando  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  ]>eoj)le  had 
committed  any  depredations,  until  after  some  English  spoiled  his  corn,  atid 
otherwise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves, 
about  the  time  Philip’^  war  commenced.  This,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enough  to  cause  a  wav,  without  Philip's  instigation,  or  the  afiroul  olfered 
to  the  wile  and  child  of  Squando.  The  English  had  prohibited  tlie  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  themselves 
hostile ;  thus  properly  regarding  their  own  safety,  and  totally  disregard¬ 
ing  whatever  evils  might  accrue  tfom  the  measure  to  the  Indians.  Knowing 
enough  had  been  done  to  excite  tlieir  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676,  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their 
taking  offence  at  these  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  complained  to  some  friendly  English  of  tlie  ' 
outrage  upon  their  friends,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
and  hardly  believed  it ;  still,  told  the  Indians,  tliat  if  it  were  so,  those  kid¬ 
napped  should  be  restored,  and  the  perpetrators  punished.  But  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  th;il  ; 
Indians,  instead  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisfactoiy  par-  | 
-  leyings,  as  will  appear ;  for  when  the  English  agents  went  to  treat  with  them,  Ji| 
or  rather  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could  ’  ii 
not,  amend,  the  Indians,  in  the  couree  of  the  interview,  said,  “  We  icerc  driven  |ii| 
from  our  com  last  year  by  the  people  about  Kenntheck,  and  many  of  us  died.  /!«  ;  i 
lutd  no  powder  and  shat  to  kill  venison  and  fowl  with  to  prevent  it.  If  you  English  t 
were  our  friends,  as  you  pretend  you  are,  you  would  not  suffer  us  to  starve  as  ivedid.”  , 
However,”  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  “  the  said  ^ent,  making  the  best  he  covM  ofakd  k 
cause,  used  all  means  to  paefy  the  compkanants.”  The  great  “  all  mam  ”  wosi,  |li| 
that  they  should  try  to  get  the  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  hold  a  treaty  I  jil 
so  that  if  the  English  could  eflect  a  treaty  with  them,  then  there  would  lie  a  h 
general  peace  with  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  received  , 
with  joy.  “Yet,”  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  other,  i||, 
jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  min^  or  else  the  former  iitjuries  SiJ, 
began  to  boil  afresh  in  their  spirits,  as  not  being  easily  digested,”  &c.  iV 

^  A  meeting  had  been  a^eed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Tacomiet,  and 
immediately  after  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  from  r,, 
thence,  with  word  that  Squamlo  would  be  there  with  “  divers  Amonoscoggan  k 
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sachems,”  Mugs  having  been  sent  as  a  messenger  to  him.  Accordingly  tlie 
English  proceeded  to  Taconnet  On  their  arrival,  they  were  honored  with 
a  salute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  where  they  found  Madoka- 
mndo,  Jlssiminasqua,  Tarumkin,  Ebpehood,  Mugg,  and  many  attendants. 
Madokawando  was  prime  negotiator,  and  .dsstminasqtm  chief  speaJcer,  who 
soon  after  proceeded  to  make  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said, — 

“  It  is  not  our  custom  when  messengers  come  to  treed  of  peace,  to  seize  upon  their 
persons,  as  sometimes  the  Mohawks  do ;  yea,  as  the  English  nave  done,  seizing  upon 
fourteen  Indians,  our  men,  who  loerd  to  treat  with  you — setting  a  guard  over  t^m, 
and  taking  away  their  guns.  This  is  not  all,  hut  a  second  time  you  required  our 
guns,  and  demanded  us  to  come  dozen  unto  you,  or  else  you  would  kill  us.  This 
teas  the  cause  of  our  leaving  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  greed  loss." 

This  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  English,  “yet,” 
says  Hubbard,  “  to  put  the  best  construction  might  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  could  not  well  be  justified,  they  told  them,  the  persons  who 
had  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
tlioush  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof.”  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
commissioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  ti-eat  with  the  Androscog- 
gins,  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
though  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobscots,  yet  Madokaioando 
and  iiis  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  English  commis¬ 
sioners. 

AssiMiNAsquA,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
wliose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  Assiminasqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi¬ 
nary,  and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
details ;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat  with 
such  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  Tarumkin  was  then  orator,  and 
lie  .«poke  to  this  effect ‘ 

“  I  have  been  to  the  westward,  where  I  have  found  many  Indians  unwilling  to 
makepeace ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  am  witting  f  which  he  confii*med  by  taking 
the  English  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  Mugg  and  ^hinhood’s  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  they  supposed, 
got  matters  into  a  regular  train  ;  but  Madokaioando,  it  appears,  was  not  wdl- 
iug  to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people, 
lie  therefore  interrupted : — 

“  Jfhat  are  we  to  ^  for  powder  and  shot,  when  our  com  is  consumed?  what 
shall  we  do  for  a  winter's  supply  ?  Must  we  perish,  or  must  we  abandon  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  fly  to  the  French  for  protection  ?  ” 

Tlie  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor  ;  “  some  might  be  allowed  them  for  necessity."  Madokawando  added : 
“  We  have  waited  a  great  while  already,  and  now  we  expect  you  will  say  yes  or  no." 
The  English  rejomed:  “You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In¬ 
dians  would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  hut  cut  our  own  throats?  It  is  not  in 
our  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder.”  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
country. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem’s  people  had  among 
them  about  60  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  him  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  desired  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  Mugg,  one  of  Ms  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
qiKt,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  might  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
scut  along  with  him  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  GendA,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  being  there,  forced  Mugg  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  Mm  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  w^  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  sufficient  authority  to  treat  with  Mm.  Madokawando's  ambassador, 
being  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terras 


*  Thai  is,  those  who  bad  kidnapped  iheir  friends. 
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as  the  English  dictated.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  great  chief  soon 
appears  again  their  enemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  was  sent  liome,  Madokawando 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  conveyed  him. 

A  son  of  Reverend  Thomas  Cobbd  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indiiuis 
at  Mount  Desert.  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  Castdn's  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mugs  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  father’s  house,  and  had  promised 
to  send  him  home.  Madokawando  denianded  a  ransom,  probably  to  satisty 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  fearing"  he  said  “  to  be  killed  by  him,  ij'jw.  yielded  him 
up  without  he  were  there  to  consent;  for  he  teas  a  desperate  man,  if  a'ossed,  and 
had  crambd f  two  or  three  in  that  way"  Being  on  board  oue  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  “  he  walked  awhile,”  says  Cobbet,  “  to  and  again  on 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Captain  Moore,  ‘  \Veil 
captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  tliis  man :  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  him 
home  to  his  friends.’  ”  J  A  red  coat  was  given  to  Madokawando,  wliich  gave 
him  great  satisfaction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  obseiwed  that  the  prisoners  under  Ma~ 
dokawando  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  Waldron,  and  Captain  Frost,  witli  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Indians,  who 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  them,  thouglit 
it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  a  consideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prison¬ 
ers  ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokaioando.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  affair,  having  been  gone  for  several  montlis  at  a  great  distance  hito  the 
country,  on  a  huntmg  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Madokawando  until  1691.  It  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egeremet,  that  in  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  wms  agreed  by  them, 
that,  on  the  first  of  May  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  Uieir 
possession,  at  Wells.  “  But,”  says  Dr.  Mather,^  “  as  it  was  not  u])on  the  fmn 
land,  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  loater,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  thi.s  in¬ 
strument;  so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  prove  but  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  will  do  a  lie  as  they  used 
to  do.” 

Meanwhile  Madokaivando,  among  other  importroit  expeditions  which  ho 
planned,  attempted  one  upon  York,  in  which  he  succeeded  nearly  to  his 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  nianner  of  attack,  tiiiit 
the  English  scarce  luiew  their  enemy;  from  whence  they  came,  or  tlu-ir 
numbers.  But  it  was  afterwards  found  by  the  Indians’  otvn  contession,  iuid 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokawando  was  the  leader  in  ilio 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  got  tins 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  Casliens,  his  son-in-law,  and  snnm 
other  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  his  people  at  Penobscot,  were 
with  him,  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  tp  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.  It  was  on  Monffijy,  February  5,  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  was  laid  in  ashes,  all  e.xcept  three  or 
four  garrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  taken 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  long  enough  to  moke  any 
effectual  assault  ujton  them,  and  thus  they  escaped.  The  wretched  captives 


*  A  treaty  was  signed  9lh  of  Dec.  1G76.  Manusenfi  Nar.  of  Rev.  T.  Cobbet.  It  may  lie 
seen  in  Hubbard's  Narrative, 
t  The  Indian  word  for  killed.  Wood^s  N.  E.  Pro^peri. 

j  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cited.  Perhaps  I’lis  wa*  the  same  C^lain  Moore  who  car¬ 
ried  the  news  of  Philip's  defeat  and  death  to  London  afterwards.  See  Old  Indian  Chron- 
IC1.K,  106. 
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were  hurried  into  the  wilderness,  and  many  suffered  and  died  by  the  way. 
The  Reverend  Shubael  Diimmer,  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  estima¬ 
tion  for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount¬ 
ing  his  horse  at  his  own  door ;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  in 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
country.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  little  reason  to 
expect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per¬ 
sons  were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be  of¬ 
fered.  They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  anned  ibrce,  and  to  have  the 
}>Iace  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Storer’s  garrison-house.  But, 
a.s  the  author  just  cited  observes,  “The  Indians  being  poor  musicians  ^ov  keep¬ 
ing  of  time,  came  not  according  to  their  articles.”  The  reason  of  tliis  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  English  deterred  them. 
Aller  waiting  a  while.  Captain  Converse  suiprised  some  of  them,  and  brought 
tiiem  in  by  lorce,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  this 
time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  Mather,  “  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Stover’s  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1691,  nor  had 
tliey  got  their  Indian  tveed  fairly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
Mo'xus,  with  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upon  the  garrisdn,”  f  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  and  soon  drew  off.  Madokawando  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
lie  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  brother  Moxus  has 
7,iissed  it  notv,  but  I  will  go  myself  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  out 
of  his  hok.” 

H'he  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri¬ 
son  22  June,  1692,  He  was  joined  by  Portneuf  and  Labrocre,  two  French 
orticiTS,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  their  united  strength  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  abotit  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  they 
a^rrecd  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided, 
( 'inverse  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
i'.s  iiK’.ny  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  before  the  battle. 

Madokaivando’s  men  had  unwisely -^iven  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 
upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  running  in  wounded,  gave 
tlio  inhabitants  time  to  fly  to  the  garrison.  The  Indians  were  not  only 
seconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
obseived,  but  Moxus,  Egeremet  and  Worombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  after  continu¬ 
ing  it  lor  some  time  without  success,  they  fell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river ; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  above  tw^enty  or  thirty  feet  broad,  yet 
tlicy  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
stratagems,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  times,  by  means 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  without  great  damage.  Tired  of 
tints  exposing  themselves  and  throwing  away  their  ammunition,  they  return¬ 
ed  again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practise  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  attack.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  English 
to  sitrrender,  but  finding  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  discom'aged, 
they  sent  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  effect  a  cajiitulation,  but  Converse,  being  a 
man  of  great  resolution,  replied,  “  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  him.”  To  which  the  bearer  of  the  flag  said,  “  Being  you  are  so 
slout,  ichy  don’t  you  come  and  fight  in  the  open  field  like  a  man,  and  not  fight 
in  a  garrison  like  a  squaiv  ?  ”  This  attempt  prr  ving  ineffectual  also,  they  cast 
out  many  threats^  one  of  wffiich  was,  “  ffe  will  cut  you  as  small  as  tobbaco, 
before  to-morrow  morning’’  The  captain  ordered  them  “  to  come  on,  for  he 
wanted  work.”  _ 

Having  nearly  spent  their  ammunition,  and  Gleneral  Labrocre  bemg  slain, 
they  retired  in  the  night,  after  two  days’  siege,  leaving  several  of  their  dead 
behind;  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
tlie  head.  They  took  one  Englishman,  named  John  Diamond,  who  had  ven- 
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tured  Out  of  the  garrison  on  some  occasion,  whom  ihey  tortured  in  a  most 
bai'bai'ous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  ttiey  fired  upon  the 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost  by  the  vessels  during  the  assault.  In 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  among  other  stratagems,  they  prepared  a  breast¬ 
work  upon  wheels,  which,  notwithstanding  their  previous  exjJerience  in  this 
kind  of  engine,  at  BrooMeld  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  tliere- 
fore  endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  hen  tliey 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
endeavoring  to  lift  it  out  with  his  shoulder,  was  shot  down  ;  a  second  was 
also  killed  in  the  like  attempt,  and  it  was  ab^doned.  They  also  built  a  ralt 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combus¬ 
tibles,  and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towtirds  tliem.  But  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  w  as 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  them¬ 
selves  from  the  fury  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokawando  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  one  in  his  lifetitne 
thought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fact  at  this  time  been  questioned  imt 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lauds  upon 
George’s  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heii’s  of  Governor  Levereil,  that 
falsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it  The  foundation  of  Leverett’s  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemznaquid,  9  May,  1694,  by  which  Madokaua'iido  con¬ 
veyed  to  Sir  William  Phips  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St  George’s 
River,  bounded  east  by  Wessamesskek  River,  west  by  Hattlieit’s  Cove  Island, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  upper  falls  of  St  George’s  River ;  also  fllastoinquoog 
Island  in  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St  George’s  Islands.  A  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  from  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawandds  jiovvci' 
to  sell  that  tract,  state  the  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  defi¬ 
nitely  ;  some  said  Sir  William  Phips  gave  a  lai'ge  amount  in  money, ^  and 
one  that  he  gave  a  hatfull.\  To  this  deed  were  the  following  signatures 

Sigmd,  sealed  and  delivered  in  The  mark  of 

presence  of  MADOKAWAsno,  ^  Sagamore 

The  mark  21  of  Edgar  Emit,  of  Penobscoty  ^  and  a  seal. 

Sagamore  of  Kennebek. 

The  mark  o/’Wenemouet, 

cozin  to  Madokawando. 

The  mark  of  John  Saugmore, 

of  Sheepsgut  River,  interpreter. 

Also  6  or  7  whites. 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  affidavits  before  mentioned  we  (h'riye 
the  following  interesting  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Madokawando ;  ^  iz- 
that  he  died  in  1698,  and  w^as  succeeded  by  Wenamouet,  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  spelled,  Wenoggonet.  This  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cyprian  Southack,  wdio  further  savs  “  that  he  was  with  Madokawun^, 
w^hen  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  gud^powder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  Wxllebone,  which  was  a  present 
sent  him  by  the  King  of  France.”  “And  that  Monsieur  Castain  married 
the  said  Madokaivando^s  daughter.” 

Joseph  Bane  deposed,  “  that,  in  1691,  he  was  whh  Theodore  Mkinson,  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  Esq.,  said  Atkinson’s  wdfe,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Alcock  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Josevh 
Moulton  of  York  in  the  county  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  cajitive  ny 
a  large  number  of  Indians,”  that  Madokawando  was  tlien  commander  of 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot.  Bant 
further  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  was  present  when  Madokawando  ordered  Theodore 
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.llkinsoji,  who  was  his  jcaptive,  to  write  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
seud  a  vessel  to  Sngadahok  w  ith  goods  to  redeem  the  captives  ;  that  it  was 
arconlingly  sent  there,  and  Atkinson^  his  wife,  and  about  40  others  were 
reilecined. 

John  Longky  was  taken  prisoner  at  (Jroton  in  July,  1694,  and  was  servant 
to  Madokawando  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  iuhabitants  of  Black  Point  gave,  yearly,  a  peek  of  corn  each  to  J\la- 
dokawando,  as  tm  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachem  of  Penobscot. 

hi  1690  Tobias  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  Point.  At 
tvhicli  time  he  says  he  “  personally  knew  Edgar  Emet  Avho  was  then  chief 
Kicheni  of  Kenebeck  and  Squando  who  was  men  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  and 
Morus  who  w^as  then  chief  sachem  of  N’oridgawock,  and  Shepcot  John  wdio 
wa.s  then  chief  sa:chem  of  Shepscot  and  with  Oonimhy,  wJio  was  then  chief 
garheni  of  Pejemscot.”  Otihnan  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  3 
parti' s  under  3  chiefs  ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  NoiridgeAVok  and  the 
other  from  Pejei^scot ;  Madokawando,  Morus  and  Oorwnhy  being  the  respec- 
;  the  sjiehems  ;  hence  Madokawando  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  tiine. 

hi  tiic  treaty  w'hich  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  William  Pkips  at 
;  IVniinaiiuid,  fl  August,  1693,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
1  Ensrlish  to  ensure  its  observance.  “  Asassamhamet,  brother  to  Edger  Emet ; 

Wknomouett,  cousin  to  Madokaivandd ;  BAeATAWAWONGOi\,and  Sheepscot't 
/  JOH-N.”"* 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando,  as  we  have  Seen,  married  the  Baron  De  Cas- 
sill  kins,  hv  whom  he  had  several  children. 

L  In  all  of  our  former  editidns  we  gave  Lahoritan's  account  of  Casteins  in  a 
;  note,  and  in  the  French  language  ;  but  it  having  been  su^ested  by  friends, 
;j,  that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  placO  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  English, 
1  improve  the  opjrdrtunity  to  make  the  change. 

‘  The  Baron  De  St.  Casteins,  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Bearn,  having  for 
about  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
,■  tliat  they  reirarde*!  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Carigniui  r.-giment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
'I  Cti?l  himself  "among  the  savages,  ofw’homhe  learned  their  language.  Ho 
“J  Awk  from  them  a  Avife  after  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
the  Pvrencan  piountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  He  lived, 
'!  during  the  first  years  of  hid  abode  Vvith  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  a  respect  from,  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
peat  chief,  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  pation,  and  by  little  and 
Utile  he  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  woiiM  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  withdrawn  ft'om  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  How'ever,  he  Only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  Avhiffii  to  make  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  Avho, 
when  tiiey  return  from  their  hunting  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
*  presents  Avith  a  triple  amount  in  beaA’er.f  The  governors  of  Canada 
*1  direct  him,  and  those  of  Ncav  England  ffear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
'\®  nll  of  Avhom  are  advantageous  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
’^vyowry.  He  has  never  changed  his  AAdfe,$  shOAvlng  the  Indians  by  his 
^xaiiiph;  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  laat  he  has 
^^eudeamred  to  convert  these  poor  jieople,  but  that  bis  words  produce  no 
jood  fruit,  and  hence  it  is  of  no  usd  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  the  truths-  Oi 
vliristiaiiity  to  them  ;  yet  these  fathers  relax  not  their  labors,  and  cousld^ 
,,  that  to  confer  baptism  Upon  a  dying  infant  repays  them  ten  fold  for  the  suf- 
I'jj^^erings  luul  privations  they  experience  in  livihg  among  that  people.^ 


- ^ 

tmi  39.-^The  names  Of  these  hostages  differ  materially  from  those  in  the 

0bs(4,rt"wVs(ioutf^^^^^  a  mail  of  A  sordid  mind,  this  was  “  turning  a  fortune  to  good 

STKi  tills  amounts  to  a  deriiah  as  Mr.  Hdlket  reads  it  {/otes  ort  die  Am^can  Ir^iavs, 
230.)  that  (Mm  had  but  one  wife,  we  do  not  agree.  His  not  changing  h.s  wife,  {11  n  a, 
^jamais  chang^  de  femine,)  might  be  tme,  if,  as  some  assert,  he  had  several  at  the  same  time. 

J  Memoires  de  I’Ameriqne.  ii.  39,  30. 
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MOXUS.— DEATH  OF  MUGG. 


[Book  lir. 


The  towD  now  called  Caslint,  on  tJie  Peno1)scot  River,  was  the  plaro  of 
the  residence  of  the  French  baron,  and  a  sou  of  his  succeeded  idiii  in  the 
sachemdom  of  tlie  Peuobscots.  lie  was  with  Iberville  at  tiie  capture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  1G9G,  in  which  expedition  he  led  200  Indians.  Captain  Chuhh,  ' 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  belore,  commanded  the  fort,  w  hich  was  vwlj 
manned  and  supplied,  having  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  IK)  nioii,  hut  Mirron-  ' 
dered  it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royal  in  in  , 
defence  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  niiti\p 
country,  where  he  ended  his  days.  In  1088,  Governor  Andros,  witJi  an  uma-  ‘ 
meat,  took  possession  of  Castain's  village,  plundered  his  house,  and  coininiUi'il 
other  depredations,  but  himself  escapetL  In  1721,  his  son  w  as  seized  hf  i 
the  English,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  long  after  set  him  at  lihcrtv-  t' 
Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  ai-gunient  upon  the  similarity  of  tlie  « 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  the  Welshman,  that  the  eastern  in-  ils 
diaus  were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  wiio,  in  1170,  left  that  countiy,  " 
and  ’vVere  never  heard  of  after.  Tire  stor^  of  some  white  Indians  s))caliiap 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  luttt™! 
periods.*  V;;a 

Moxus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Agamagiis,  rvas  also  a  noted  cldef 
We  can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  .‘:aii!.  Alli-r  nil 
Madokawando  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French  and  Englisli  juuion^  u 
had  ceased,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms,  ^hrm  seciiisjiiliii 
the  successor  of  Madokmvando,  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  tlie  easMlBii 
ern  country  to  make  peace  with  ti)e  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  firrtnrli 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty.f  He  concluded  another  treaty  w  itli  Cowi  iKir  v  sf  1 
Dudley,  in  1702.  The  next  year-,  in  company  with  ffanungonet,  .'hsarnmkil, 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  March  in  the  fort  at  Fom.  limit 
After  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  tliey  had  recourM-  lo  ilm  i 
following  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water’s  edge  to  iindorininc  it  liy  ii|i 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  arinled  vcsmT  TiiiilirKptaie 
Captain  Southack.  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  great  quantity  of  pliuukrJltlj 
About  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessel  retaken.  From  wliirli  u* 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  tlieir  number  was  great.  ulliev 

Moxus  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  the  English,  and  at  Georgeto|fcaiii 
upon  Ai-owsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chiels  who 
also  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned.  ■  ‘li'ljji 

Mugg  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  rousuiruoiis  in  tSlU'it 
eastern  war  of  1676-7,  into  wdiich  he  seems  to  have'  been  brought  hy 
same  cause  as  Madykaioando,  already  stated.  He  had  been  very  liieiitily  lO  ijgjj 
the  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them.  '  '  iutlu, 

On  the  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  mm  in  jjj 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  waniors.  All  the  inliabitants  lieing  gallien  d 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  might  have  defended  it  agaiiiMi  j,,.,  ^ 
all  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  counuy.};  While  the  captain  of  die 
son  was  gone  out  to  bold  a  talk  witli  Mu^,  the  people  fled  from  the 
and  took  all  their  effects  along  with  them.  A  few  of  his  own  scrviiiils,T^^i|i(|jjc 
ever,  remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  treated  them  IcintffFst  -i 
When  Fra-ucis  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  bis  men,  he  told  him  “//in/  h 
found  out  the  way  to  bum  Boston,”  and  laughed  much  about  the  Fngridi  ■ 
saying  he  would  have  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  eoimtrv  ,|  |  ‘J 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  at  Black  1‘oiiit,  wiieliy 
May,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  siiecesti. 
had  besieged  the  garrison  diree  days,  killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  riiiitivei,,||^^™ 
The  celebrated  Syrnon,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  mtuiy  places, 
with  him  here.  Lieutenant  Thppin,  who  commanded  the  ganison,  “  'lapn/ 


...  See  Janson’s  Stranger  in  America,  TK).  ed.  4to.  London,  1807;  Unirersal  Mag/niw.'io^ 
xciii.  21;  Dr.  Southey’s  Preface  to  Ids  Bouquet’s  E  rr^ed.  a-rahist  Ohio 

ed.  4to.  London,  1766^  Kef’s  Trm-eh  in  Amrieu,  167— Burk  Hist.  p 

Bealtv.  Jour.  24 ;  IVTniill/^n’u  i  aa  ■  _ f  ...  11  17 


Beatty,  Jour.  24;  Moulton’s  New-Yort,  i.  46 
Columb.  Mag.  for  1787. 

t  Magnalia,  vii.  94.  It  is  dated  7  Jan.  1698—9. 


45.  j  Barton's  Physical  Jour.  i. 

•9.  i  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  ii. 


Chap.  VIII.] 


SYMON  ATTACKS  BRADFORD. 


Ill 


!;uppes.?ful  sliot  upon  an  Indian,  that  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  and  bold 
in  the  assault,  who  at  that  time  was  deemed  to  be  Symxm,  the  arch  villain  and 
incendiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
as  liiiuself,  who  was  called  Mogg”  * 

,  Sr.Mo.N,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
considerable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the  vicin- 
in  of  Newbury  and  Amesbury,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  his 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  far  from  the  garrison  at  Amesbrn-y ;  two 
(lays  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose '  name  was  Qidmhy.  ^mon  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
parn-  which  committed  the  depredation.  Mrs.  Quimby  was  sure  that  it  was 
he  who  “  knocked  her  on  the  head,”  and  she  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrew,  Geoffrey,  and  Joseph.  She  begged  of  ^mon 
not  to  Idll  her.  He  replied,  “  IVhy,  goodwife  Quimby,  do  you  think  that  I  will 
kUl  you)'''  She  said  she  W’^as  afraid  he  would,  because  he  killed  all  the 
"  English.  Svmon  then  said,  “  I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of 
"  you  all,”  ainl  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
her  much ;  at  which,  being  a  Avoinan  of  great  courage,  she  tlu-ew  a  stone  at 
-  him ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  “  struck  her  two  more  blows,”  at  which 
.she  fell,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.  Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
i ;  Jo  I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  by.”  Symon  was  well  known  to  many  of 
*tl|P^rihabitauts,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  Quimby,  as  he  had  foi'merly  lived  with 
L  Jier  father,  Ji'Uliam  Osgood.^  In  April,  1677,  ^mon  and  his  companions  burnt 
house  of  Edward  tVeymouth  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
! '  of  one  Crawley,  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  had  shown  kindness  to 
y  Symoiis  graudmother.J 

tsymon  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  Andrew,  Geoffrey,  Peter, 
f  aud  several  others  of  the  same  company,  a  cfrcumstance  which,  with  many, 

;  niuclyiggravated  their  offences.  The  iiTuption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re- 
lated  Tty  Air.  Symon  and  Andrew,  the  two  brethren  in  iniquity, 

.t  with  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascataqua  River  on  Portsmouth 
nt  side,  when  they  burnt  one  house  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  maid  and  a  yoiung  woman  captive ;  one  of  them  having  a  young  child 
y,  in  her  arms,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  gave  leave  to  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  the  Indian  Symon  spared 
rr.  because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother ;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captive.s  escaped  Ifom  their  hands  two  days  after,  as  did  the  other,  April  22, 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  nan-owly  looked  to  as  they 
used  to  do  others.”) 

It  was  on  3  Alay,  1676,  that  Symon,  Andrew  and  Peter  fell  upon  the  house 
Thomas  Kimbcd,  of  Bi’adfbrd,  killed  him,  and  earned  off  his  wife  and  five 
I  cliildixn  into  the  wilderness. [j '  Having  ou  the  whole  concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  English  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
;  "  restore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securing  their 
‘  friendship,  the  English  seized  Symon  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
^  jail  at  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  shoidd, 
;  only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  different  character;  and  therefore  found 
1;  means  to  breali  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  joined  then*  eastern 
'“rfrie/Kis,  and  hence  followed  many  other  cruelties,  some  of  which  we  have 
alixady  related.  About  the  first  depredation  which  followed  their  flight  from 
Dover,  was  committed  at  Greenland.  One  John  Keniston  was  killed,  and  his 
bouse  burned.  A  writer  of  that  day,  after  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
*1  the  outrage  were  Symon,  Andrew,  and  Pder,  observes  that  they  Avere  the  “  three 
had  in  prison,  and  should  have  killed,”  and  closes  with  this  exclamation. 


'  liht.  N.  England.  +  MS.  Documents.  f  Belknap’s  N.  Hampshire. 

-  4  Hist.  N.  England,  631.  - 

il*  11  See  the  very  creditable  History  of  Haverhill,  (p.  53.)  by  Air.  Myrwk,  for  other  interesUng 

(jj^J  pnniculars  respecting  this  affair. 


112  SYMON.— ESCAPE  OF  CAPTIV*ES.  [Cook  lH. 

“  The  good  Lord  pardon  us/’  *  Thus  some  considered  tlicy  had  need  of  par¬ 
don  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  vmjs  engaged  remains 
to  be  related.  Mr.  Anthony  Brackett,  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  upon  a  larre 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Deenr^  of  Portland,  had  been  visited  by 
Synion,  occasionally,  who,  like  Totoson,  in  the  case  ot  Clarke  at  Lei  River,  in 
Plimouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  ol’  Ids  iioiiso 
and  family.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1676,  some  Indians  had  killed  one  of  Brack- 
eWs  cows.  Brackett  immediately  complaiuqd  to  Symon  of  the  oiiti-age,  alio 
promised  to  bring  to  him  tlie  perpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  Major  Waldron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  tjie  (Miiise  ol'ilie 
course  Symon  immediately  after  pursued;  for,  if,  when  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  affair,  he  learned  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  had  been 
secretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  this  inffled  state  of  things, 
that  he  should  show  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  the  niondng  of  die. 
11th,  two  days  alter  the  injury  was  done.  Friday  vyas  the  11  August,  imd  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  that  Symon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Anthony  Brackett.  “  These  are  the  Indians,”  said  he,  “that 
killed  the  cow.”  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  the  house  w  as  eutered,  and 
the  guns.seized  upon  belonging  to  the  family.  Brackett  then  asked  w  hat  w  as  die 
meaning  of  their  carriage,  and  Symon  replied,  “So  it  must  be,”  and  demanded 
of  liim  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  sene  as  a  rn|i- 
tive;  Symon  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Hr.  Brackett, 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  J\Echael  Jl/ifton,)  and  a  negro,  were  bmiad. 
Mrs.  Bracketfs  brother  JVathaniel,  only  son  of  M.  Mitton,  was  of  die 
family,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  mid 
was  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  rest,  Brackett,  his  wdfe  and  five  children  were 
earned  away  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  tlie  November 
following,  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  effect  an  escape ;  which  was 
singularly  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.  In  their  wanderings,  tlios?  who 
held  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  new  s  reiichcd 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  by  their  brethren,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  their  eager¬ 
ness  for  the  spoil  of  Ai'owsike  outweighed  ffieir  fears  of  losing  their  ]iri.'-on- 
ers.  Therefore  they  ])romised  Captain  Brackett  and  tlie  rest,  that  if  they  would 
come  after  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  good  filings  which  bad 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  off  and  left  them.  Mrs.  Brackett,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  good  feeling,  just  before  they  left,  asked  them  liir  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  w  liich  bad 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  being  nwuly  lirok- 
en  up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape ;  and  with  the  help  «t 
a  needle  which  Mrs.  Brackett  also  found  in  an  old  house  at  that  ])lace,  she 
w'as  enabled. so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  cliihl,  her  Ims- 
band  and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  wliat,  oii 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  In¬ 
dians,  yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle¬ 
ments  there,  they  bad  all  left  the  place.  And  a  vessel,  w'hich  hai)pciie(l  very 
fortunately  in  tliat  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safety  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anthony  Brackett  should  not  be  overlooked  in  emmn’- 
rating  the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  Ann.  She  died  aller  tlii;* 
war,  but  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again>  a  (bmglitcr 
of  Abraham  Drake,  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  was  Susannah,^  h\  wbmu 
he  had  several  children.  When  Colonel  Church  had  the  meinonihlc  tight 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1689,  Captain  Brackett  was  killed. 
Alter  this  his  wife  and  children  went  to  her  fathers  at  Hampton,  hut  fmallj' 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  ore  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  iiia^- 
sacres  any  w  here  recorded — the  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  famous  chiefs  Aan- 

"  Hist.  N.  England,  i.  158.  t  Hubbar-I:-  Nar.  and  PorUand,  i.  1 
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kamagm  and  Massandowet,  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Major  Waldron  and 
many  of  his  people. 

ICANKAMAGUS,  commonly  in  the  histories  called  Hogkins,  Hawkins,  or 
Hakins,  was  a  Permakook  sachem,  and  an  artful,  persevering,  faithful  man,  as 
long  as  ho  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  But  when  Governor 
Cranfield,  of  New  Hampshire,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  constantly  stuTed  up  by  the 
French  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  English,  Kankamagus,  knowing  the 
.Mohawks  made  no  distinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  tlie  eastward,  and 
joineil  tlie  Androscoggins.  He  had  a  fort  upon  that  river,  where  his  family 
and  that  of  another  sachem,  called  JForombos,  or  Worombo,  lived.  But  belbre 
he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis¬ 
cover  his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  fears  ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  and  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached, 
and  had  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  writ^,  but  for 
the  reiisons  just  stated.  The  following  letters  fiilly  explain  the  situation  of 
his  luiud  and  his  feelings,  at  the  time  he  expected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  country : — 

“  May  15th,  1685.  Honor  governor  my  friend.  You  my  friend  I  desire  your 
tcorship  and  your  power,  because  I  hope  you  can  do  som  great  matters  this  one.  I 
am  poor  and  naked,  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I  afraid  allways  Mohogs 
he  will  kill  ine  every  day  and  night.  If  your  worship  whenplease  pray  help  me  you 
no  let  .Mohogs  kill  me  at  my  place  at  M^nwke  River  called  Panukkog  and  JVa- 
tukkog,  I  will  submit  your  worship  and  your  power.  And  now  I  want  ponder  and 
such  alniinishon,  shatt  and  guns,  because  I  have  forth  at  my  horn,  and  I  plant 
theare." 


This  all  Indian  hand,  but  pray  you  do  consider  your  humble  servant. 


SrMO.v  Detogkom,* 

Joseph  X  Trask, 

King  ^  Harry, 

Sam  Linis, 

Wapeguanat  Saguachuwashat, 
Old  X  Robin  , 
iMam-anosgues  $  Andra. 


JOHN  HOGKINS, 

Petep  olo  Robin, 

Mr.  J orge  X  Rodunnqnukgus, 
Mr.  Hope  X  Hoth,] 

John  Toneh, 

John  do  Canowa, 

John  X  Owamosimmin, 
Natonixl  Indian. 


The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  it,  Hogkins  wrote  the  following 
letter,  which  bears  the  same  signature  as  the  above 


“  Honor  Mr.  Governor, — Ahic  this  day  I  com  your  home,  I  vant  se  you,  and  I 
bring  my  hand  at  before  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  you  if  your  worship  when  please, 
then  receive  my  hand  then  shake  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  friend  because 
I  remember  at  old  time  when  live  my  grant  father  and  grant  mother  then  English¬ 
men  com  this  country,  then  my  grant  father  and  Englishmen  they  make  a  good 
government,  they  friend  allwayes,  my  grant  father  living  at  place  called  Malamake- 
rever,  other  name  chef  JVdtukko  and  PanvJ^g,  that  one  rever  great  many  names 
and  I  bring  you  this  few  skins  at  this  first  time  /  will  give  my  fncTul. 

“  This  all  Indian  hand.'’’ 

The  two  following  are  from  tire  same. 

“  Please  your  worship, — I  will  intreat  you  matther  you  my  friend  now  [  ] 

this  if  my  Indian  he  do  you  long  pray  you  no  put  your  law,  because  som  my  Indians 
fool,  som  men  much  love  drunk  then  he  no  know  what  he  do,  may  he  he  do  mischief 
when  he  drunk  f  so  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  he  done  because  I  wiU  ponis 


*  The  same  called  Betokom  in  Gookin,  probably.— See  ante,  Book  ii.  Chap,  vii.- 
t  Perhaps  Ho^diood. 
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him  about  what  he  ham  drnie^  you,  you  my  fnend  if  you  desire  my  business,  then 
sent  me  I  will  help  you  if  I  can.  John  IIogkins.” 

«.¥r.  Mason,— Pray  Itcant  speak  you  a  few  toords  if  your  worship  when  please 
because  I  com  parfas  I  will  speake  this  governor  hut  he  go  away  so  fie  say  al  last 
night,  and  so  far  I  widersiand  this  governor  his  power  that  your  power  7ww,  so  he 
speak  his  oicn  mouth.  Pray  if  you  take  what  I  want  pray  com  to  me  because  I 
toant  go  horn  at  this  day.  Your  humble  servant, 

‘May  It),  1685.  John  IIogkins,  Indian  sagmri' 

About  the  time  these  letters  were  written,  persons  were  sent  anioiifr  tlie 
Indians  to  ascertain  whether,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assimiing  a  wiuliko 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  return  roj)ort- 
ed,  “that  four  Indians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  tlie  fort  at  Penacook,an(l  in¬ 
formed  them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  would 
kill  all  Indians  trom  Uncas  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  liu-  as  Pe'.^psrot 

“  The  reason  of  J^atombamat,  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  was,  be¬ 
cause  the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  declared,  upon  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  JVatombamat  is  gone  to  cai'xy  the  Indians  down  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  befoi-e  depailed  from  us  on  Sunday  inoin- 
iug,  and  desired  Captain  Hooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  days  after.  Both 
sagamores  of  Penacook,  viz.  Wonalanset  and  Mesandoivit,  the  latter  of  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declai-e  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neither  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  being  about  24  men,  besides  sqnu\ys  and 
papooses.  The  reason,  they  said,  why  they  did  not  come  among  the  Kiiglisli 
as  formerly,  was,  their  feai*,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  fought  them,  and 
they  should  fly  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  the  Mcjiawks  ^vo^^ld  kill 
all  the  English  for  harboring  them.” 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  affairs,  commissioners  met  the  Indiana  on 
the  8  September,  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  “between  the  subjects  of 
Ids  Majesty  .King  James  II,  inhabiting  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  inhabiting  the  said  provinces.”  The  euticles  were  subscribed  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Indians  by 

The  mark  ^  of  Mesandowxt. 

“  X  nf  Wahowah, 

alias  Hopehood 
“  ^  of  Tecamori.sick, 

alias  JosiAS. 

The  following  signers  apee  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  “  as 
their  neighbors  have  done.” 

The  mark  of  Netambomet.  KANCiVMAGUS,  alias 

“  of  Wahowah,  oZiaa  John  Hawkins,  sagamore,  ^ 

Hoeehood.  signed  this  instrument,  Ibtli  7ber, 

“  C  of  Ned  Higgon  1685,  his  □  mark. 

“  3  ofNEWcoaiE  BAaE8soN,attas  Joseph  Traske, 

his  ^  mark.  Aud  agreed  to  all 
within  written. 

Whether  Hogkins  were  among  the  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  Waldron 
about  ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probable  uiiy 
resentment  remained  in  bis  brea.st  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  ilie 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  fell  upon  Waldron  not 
long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  ch^geable  upon  tiie  maltreatment 
they  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  agency  of  tlie  I’rcncli. 
It  may  be  true  that  many  belonging  to  the  eastward,  who  were  seized  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  in  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  way 
back  among  their  friends  again,  and  were  glad  of  the  first  oppoituuity  ot 
revenging  themselves  upon  the  autlior  of  then*  unjust  expatriation. 

Major  Waldron  lived  at  Dover,  then  called  by  its  Indian  name,  (^uochecho, 


The  mark  ^  of  John  Nomo.w, 
alias  Tpsawah. 
“  Q  of  Umbesnoicah, 
alias  Robi.n. 
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in  New  Hampshire,  in  a  strong  garrison-bonse,  at  which  place  were  also 
four  others.  Kankamagus  had  artfully  contrived  a  stratagem  to  effect  the 
surjjrise  of  the  place,  and  had  others  teside  the  Pennakooks  from  different 
})laces  ready  in  great  numbers,  to  prosecute  the  undertaking.  The  plan  was 
tliis.  Two  squaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liberty  to  stay  for 
the  night,  tuid  when  all  should  be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
narriors.  Masandowet,  who  was  next  to  Kankamagus,  went  to  Major  fTal- 
dron’s,  and  informed  him  that  the  Indians  w'ould  conie  the  next  day  and  trade 
witli  him.  Wliile  at  sup{)er  with  the  major,  Masandowet  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  “  Brother  Waldron,  what  would  you  do  if  the  strange  Indians 
should  come  ?  ”  To  which  he  vauntingly  replied,  “  that  he  could  assemble 
an  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  finger,”  In  this  security  the  gates  were 
opened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  raged  in  all  its  fury.  One  garri- 
.^011  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  rushed  into 
Waldron's  house  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  door,  others 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted.  Waldron  was  now  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
first  drove  the  Indians  before  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
liiiid  him,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet.  They  now  seized  upct\  and 
<lraggcd  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  u'«oo  a 
table.  While  they  were  thus  dealing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  they 
cl)Iiged  the  family  to  provide  them -a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten,  they 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
uer.  Some  gashed  liis  breast  with  knives,  saying,  “  J  cross  out  my  account  ;'^ 
others  cut  off  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  “  Abta  will  your  fist  weigh 
a  pound ?  ” 

After  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  he 
became  faint  irorn  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  holding  his  own  sword  on  end 
uiioi)  the  floor,  let  him  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  w  hites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  countiy, 
that  Major  Waldron  took  great  advantage  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
out  their  accounts  when  they  had  paid  him;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pound.  Although  he  may  have  taken  no  more 
advantage  of  the  Indians  than  the  majority  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  this  dis¬ 
tant  day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised  upon  this  devotee]  people,  would  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  fi'ontief  traders  from  the 
cnrlie.«t  to  the  present  time ;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  is  but  little  read, 
and  little  indeed  witere  the  facts  militate  against  the  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  those  who 
have  committed  them,  must  bean  unw'elcome  record!  It  was,  and  to  this 
dav  i.^,  in  many  places,  a  uniform  practice  among  speculators  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  their  bargains  with  them!  In  the 
time  of  P/iiZip’s  w'ar,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  “that  he  had  given  an 
hundred  pound  for  water  cb'awn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Pm’chas]  his  well.”*  But  to 
"  return  to  our  nan'ative. 

^  Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  them  hands. 

Thev  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  after  collecting  all  the 
I  iihuuler  they  coidd  carry,  took  up  their  march,  with  29  captives,  into  the  wil- 
J  derne.ss  towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  bought  by  the  French, 
aiul  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
^  fore  they  left  the  place.  This  affair  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
.Willie,  1089.  Several  friendly  Indians  informed  the  English  at  Chelmsford 
-Kof  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  de- 

'  •  *  Hubbard,  ii.  Ti.— Thomas  Purchase’s  house  at  Pegypscot  was  among  the  first  foat  fell  a 

jlH  prev  to  the  eastern  Indians  in  PhMp’s  war. ,  In  the  beginning  of  September,  about  20  of  them 
weiil  there,  and  at  first  offered  to  trade,  but' Mr.  Purchase  and  hts  son  being  from  home,  they 
took  what  they  liked  without  even  asking  the  price  of  it,  killed  a  few  sheep  and  calves,  and 
departed.  Ibid,  14, 16. 
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spatched  in  season  to  have  notitied  the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  dolay 
at  Newbury  ferry,  the  benefit  of  that  information  was^lost. 

Four  years  atler,  Colonel  Church  took  Woromho's  fort,  in  which  were  Kan- 
kamagus’s  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  the  Androscoggin,  ahnut 
25  or  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  history 
of  ChurcKs  expedition  to  this  Ibrt.  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  Church 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  council  held  there  by  the  Indians,  in  which 
“many  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it but  they  finally  agreed  to  go 
with  300  warriors  to  Wells  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  Kiifriish 
peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fall  upon  them.  “  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscutaepau  The  wliicli, 
says  Church,  wiien  we  were  well  informed  of,  we  lefl:  two  old  squaws  tliiit 
were  not  able  to  march,  gauo  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  of  tlieirowii 
corn,  boiled,  and  a  little  of  our  pruisions,  and  buried  their  dead,  and  left  tlicin 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  tlieni  to  lye 
in :  gaue  them  orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  hidiiir; 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goo<lmaii 
SinaWs,  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  them; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  captiues,  [English  that  they  had  de¬ 
livered,]  and  nine  of  theirs.”  * 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  among  these  prisoners  were 
Kankaniagus's  wife  and  four  children.  His  brother-in-law  was  taken,  hut  ho 
“  ran  away  from  them.”  Among  the  slain  was  Kanfaimagus's  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  away  whose  father  and  mother  had  been  slain  before  hi-r  * 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  Wbrombo  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Plimouth.  This  expedition  upon  tlie  Androscoggin  ' 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690.  i 

A  few  days  after  this,  Church  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell  ii|>oii  v 
him  by  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  only  by  r 
hard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  September.  CA  w'cA  had  seven  men  killed  .!  , 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  in  a  day  or  two  after.  The  ludiunswho 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  Kankamagus  and  Woromho. 

IIoPEiiooD  was  a  chief  ncany  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  liis 
time,  as  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe  kwij 
of  the  Kennebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  tlie  son  of  1| 
Robinhood,  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chaptt'r.  Accord-  "4 
ing  to  some  writers  Hopehood  Avas  also  known  by  the  name  ffohmcn.\  The 
career  of  bis  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  liim 
is  in  Philip’s  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  since  llcrnici;,  ,, 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  Avere  in  the  house,  and  if,i 
Hopehood,  with  one  only  beside  himself  Hndreto  of  Saco,  Avhom  avc  Iku  o  1)p- 
fbre  mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  Spmon,  thought  to  suq)risc  liicm,  imd 
but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  their  approach  by  a  young  Avoinaii  wirliiii,  ‘ 
would  have  effected  their  pm-pose.  She  fastened  and  held  the  door,  uliilc 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  cornpaninn  In  wed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  othcrAA  isc  Avoiiiidiii;( 
her,  left  her  ^br  dead.  They  took  two  children,  Avhich  a  fence  Iiad  kojit  from 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  cairied  off  alive.  Tlic  yoiitig 
AA'oman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  Avell  afterw  irds. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  w'dch  1  lopehood  was  engaged  \v/i« 
that  against  Salmon  Falls  in  Ncav  Hamp'Jiire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by  ,  ; 
Charlevoix,  from  whose  history  we  translate  as  follovA's.  Three  ex[)editioiis  liad  ' 
been  set  on  foot  by  Governor  Frontenac,  the  troops  for  Avhich  had  bwui  raised  alfl 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebeck.  TJiosc  raised  nt 
Three  Rivers  Avere  ordered  against  Ncav  England;  and  such  Avas  the  iasifr-  ' ' 
nificance  of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  could  be  i-aised,  including  5  Algo'i- 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  from  uii  ca-^tcrii 
expedition.  They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  officers  of  the  colony,  W 


*  Manuscript  letter  written  at  the  lime  by  CJtvrch,  and  sent  to  Governor  Hinckhj  of  ? 
i^limouth. 

t  Harris,  in  his  Voyages,  ii.  302,  who  sap  ha  was  a  Huron :  but  as  be  cites  no  authofitim, 
we  know  not  how  he  came  by  his  informatiOT. 
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whom  could  be  intrusted  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  of  such  a  natine, 
with  the  greatest  confidence  ;  such  is  the  testimony  which  Count  Frontenac 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  to  M.  de  Seigmlay.  That  officer 
was  the  Sieur  Heiid,  In  the  small  company  which  he  cornmanded^  he  had 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews ;  viz.  The  Sieur  Crevier,  Lord 
of  S.  Frangois,  and  the  Siem-  Gatineau. 

He  left  Three  Rivers  the  28  January  1690,  proceeding  direetly  south  into 
the  countiy,  leaving  Lake  Champlain  to  his  left,  then  turning  to  the  east,  and 
after  a  long  and  irigged  march  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  March,  near  Salmon 
Falls, t  which  he  had  reconnoitred  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  .men 
into  three  companies  ;  the  fii’st,  composed  of  15  men,  was  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  Ibrtified  house.  The  second,  consisting  of  11  men,  was  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  fort,  defended  by  four  bastions.  The  tliird,  -vyhich  Hertel  com¬ 
manded  in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fort,  which  was  defended 
by  camion.  All  was  executed  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  English,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance;  but  they  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  fire  of  the  assailants :  the  bravest  were  cut  to  pieces,  t  and  the 
rest,  to  the  number  of  54,  were  made  y)risoners  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
l)ut  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thigh  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day : 
27  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  2000  §  domestic  animals  perished  in 
the  barns,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 

Salfiion  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  from  a  great  town  called  PascataquaJ 
frotn  whence  men  enough  might  be  sent  to  swallow  up  Hertd,  and  cut  off 
his  reti-eat.  In  fact,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  that  200  H  English  were  advancing  to  attack  them.  .flerieZ  expected 
it,  and  had  taken  his  measures  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
was  a  veiy  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  Avhich  he  had  secured^  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  English  to  come  upon  hini  at  any  other  point.  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  .small  numbers  of  the  French, .whom 
tliey  engaged  with  great  confidence.  Hertel  suffered  them  to  advance  with¬ 
out  firing  a  gun,  ancl  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita¬ 
tion.  it  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Crevier,  his  nepheW,  and  one  of 
the  tiokokis.  La  Fresniere,  bis  elder  son,  was  shot  in  the  knee ;  the  scar  of 
which  w  ound  he  bore  for  50  years.  ' 

As  Hertel  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  A/,  de  Por;tneuf,^  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an,  expedition  against 


*  Bdlcnaj),  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  132,  following  Mather,  Magnalia,  dates  Jhis  affair  18 

Man'll :  there  is  in  reality  no  error,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  style^  (except  cme 
English  not  yet  having  adopted  the  Gregorian  method,  which  the  French  had.— Book  II. 
Cap.  II. 

t  Pr<-s  d’une  bourgade  Angloise,  appellee  Semmtels. 

t  About  30  were  killed,  according  to  Belknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  132.  .  ,  r 

ft  Charlevoix  has  been  misconstrued  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  say  2000  head  ol  cattle 

acre  burned.— See  WiUiamson,  Hist.  Maine,  i.  619,  w-ho  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
CharlevoLr,  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translaUon.  Detix  mUlepUcesde  betaiL  pen- 
rnit  ,Lins  les  etabks,  ok  Von  avoU  mis  lefeu.”  NouvelU  F ranee  ii.  51.  „  .  ,  , 

ij  Scmenlels  n’etoit  qu'a  sixlieugs  d'une  assez  grosse  bourgade  de  la  Nonvelle  Angletene, 

nominee  FescadouHt.  V^omielle  France,  ii.  51. 

IT  About  1‘10  men.”  Belknap,  ii,  132. 

■’  Wooster’s  River,  in  Berwick.  Ibid.  . 

fi  Tl,c  English  advanced  with  great  intrepidity,  and  a  wairo  engagement  ensued,  which 
la^lf  (1  till  night,  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  fewr  or  five  killed.  Ibid. 

tl  The  English,  although  warned  by  the  fate  of  Scbenectaday,  **^*^3^’ 

wliile  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enough ;  but  this  P™ved  as  vmn 
a  dream  of  a  dry  summer.  On  March  18,  French  ““dlndians,  being  half  one  hMf 
t’other,  half  Indianised  French,  and  half  Frenchifi^  Indians,  commanded  byT^onsieur  ArUl 
and  Hoop- Hood,  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-faHs,  ’  Sec.  Magnolia,  va.  w. 

'I'ho  English  called  him  Artel,  as  his  name  was  pronounced. 

Ijll  The  French  wrote  Vno-lUh  name.s  oueer  enough,  but  really  I  should  be  sadly  puz. 
tell  which  should  laugh 


Ijll  The  French  wrote  English  names  queer  enough,  but  really  I 
~ll  which  should  laugh  at  the  other :  however,  m^ero  wnters  should  not 
igiioranec.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  we  come  by  the  name  of  Bwneffe  in  our  Histones  of  iVew 
Eiigland.-.Svc  Hitt.  Maine,  i.  621. 
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HOPEHOOD— DESTRUCTION  OF  CASCO. 


[Book  lit. 


Casco.  As  Portneiif  niarclifitl  tliroiigb  the  country  of  the  Abeiiakis,  many 
of  them  joined  Jiini,  and  he  cauie  into  the  ueighborliood  of  Casco,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Frencli  accovmt,  on  the  25  May.  On  tlie  following  night,  he  })rc- 
pared  an  ambush,  and  towards  morning  an  Englishman  fell  into  it  and  was 
killed.-  The  Indians  then  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  English 
inarched  out  from  the  garrison  to  leam  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  liicy 
made  no  discovery  until  tliey  were  witliin  a  few  paces  of  the  ambush,  when 
they  were  fired  upon :  and  before  they  could  resist  were  fallen  upon  by  tlie 
French  and  Indians  with  their  swords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slaugiitcr: 
but  four  escaped,  and  these  were  badly  wounded- 
The  English  seeing  now  they  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  garri¬ 
sons,  and  all  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  wi^  cannon.  Bi'ti>rp  tlic.so 
were  abandoned,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  them,  in  wiiich  the 
French  were  repulsed,  witli  the  loss  of  one  Indian  killed  and  one  Froncli- 
mau  wounded-  Portntuf  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take  Casco, 
feai'ing  the  issue ;  for  lus  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lay  wa.sto  tlie 
English  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places  ;  but  in  this  dilemma 
Hertd  and  Hopehood  arrived.*  It  was  now  determined  to  pre.ss  the  siege. 
In  the  deserted  forts^they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  canying  on  the 
work,  and  they  began  a  mine  within  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  keep  hank, 
which  entirely  protected  them  from  its  guns.  The  Euglish  became  dis- 
com’aged,  and  on  the  28  f  May  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  number  of  woinoii  and 
cliildren.  AH  of  whom,  except  Captain  Deeds,  who  commanded  the  garriseii, 
and  tluee  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  most 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopelmd 
excelled  all  otlier  savages  in  acts  of  cruelty'.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  wth  a  small  party  he  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  killed 
about  foui'teen  persons,  and  carried  aw'ay  six,  after  biu-uing  several  houses. 
This  w'as  as  easily  done,  says  Cotton  Mather,  j;  “  as  to  have  sj)oilcd  an  ordiiiai  v 
hm-roosV'  Tw'o  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  j)ursucd  thorn ; 
came  up  \Vith  them,  killed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  In 
this  action  Hopehood  was  wounded,  and  lost  his  gun.  § 

M^iy  were  the  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  after  this,  Hopehood  went  to  the  westward,  “  wilh  a 
design,  says  Mather,  to  bewteh  anotlier  crew'  at  Aquadocta  into  his  assist¬ 
ance.’?  The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  war, 
and  he  being  in  their  -siountiy',  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada  Indians, 
who,  tiiking  him  to  be  of  tlie  Iroquois  nation,  slew  him  and  tnauy  of  liis 
companions.  He  had  been  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  sena  d  a  liiiift 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  been  anotlier  Nerigivok  rlurl' 
of  the  saiqe  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  Dudley  at  Casco,  in  ]7Uu.  t 
AVe  have,,  in  narrating  tlie  events  in  the  life  of  Madokaimndo,  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  Waldron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  wliich  ^\•as  at  the 
close  of  Philip's  war.  How  much  tieacherj'  was  manifested  at  that  time  1».V 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  this  we  should  bear  in  'mind,  that  we  hare 
only  the  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedv,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  suftered  in  it  '  * 

Captain  Charles  Frost,  of  Kittery,  was  witli  Waldron  upon  that  expedition, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  was  killed  Uy  iho 
Indians  aftenvards.  ||  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
W'ai'rior  as  follows : — “  CapL  F-ost  seized  an  Indian  called  Mepiwu'wni/,  a 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  the  liills, 


*  Madokatpondo  was  also  al  the  taking  of  Ca^co.  as  were  the  Doneh-  and  the 
[Higgins]  Captain  DavU’s  Nar.  in  3  Coll.  .tlai.  Hist.  .  1(H,  b.—Ilopthood  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  held  as  a  hostage,  wilh  about  a  ric-.--:!  ^  -.^ers,  and  was  set  at  liberty  by  An'lrns, 
some  lime  before.  Ibid. 


IS  ooserved  in  a  note  o 


t  This  agrees  with  Uie  English  accounts,  abatiiig  " 
t  Magnalia  Christ,  Amencama,  b.  vii.  73, 

6  “  An  liealhen  Indian  would  rather  part  will;  t'5 '  rr -I  iliat:  v  ith  his  pm  ”  Loskiel,  »■  2H 
I)  At  hts  native  place,  4  July,  16'J7.  MS.  Utter  .  fJJtn  Farmer,  Etq. 
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and  saw  that  brave  and  resolute  Capt  Turner,  when  he  was  slain  about 
Green  River;  and  helped  to  kill  Thon^  Bracket*  at  Casco,  [11th]  August 
last,  [1676.]  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut  JSTvtter,  according  to  the  major’s 
order,  earned  him  aboard  ”  their  vessel  “  By  this  time,”  the  same  author 
continues,  “  some  of  the  soldiers  were  got  ashore,  and  instantly,  according 
to  their  major’s  command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  their  canoes.  In  the 
chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  whose  bodies  these  [soldiers]  found 
at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven;  amongst  wdiom  was  Mattahando, 
the  sagamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  Devil  had  revealed,  as  some¬ 
times  he  did  to  Saul,  that  on  the  same  day  he  should  be  with  liim ;  for  he 
had  a  little  before  told  the  Indians,  that  within  two  days  the  English  would 
come  smd  kUl  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time  verified  upon 
himself.”  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  nottvitbstanding  om-  great  respect 
fi)r  this  author,  that  his  commentary  upon  that  passage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Sauls  among  the  English  would  not  be  want¬ 
ing  of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  Kankamagus 
niigiit  say  The  Devil  was  less  deceitful  with  this  powwow  than  he  was  after¬ 
wards  in  the  case  of  Major  JValdron. 

The  English  took  much  plunder  from  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  beef,  and  various  other  commodities. 
Mcgiinrwway,  after  having  fallen  into  their  hands  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
witliout  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

B<r.iA7.r.KK — Treachery  of  the  tchites  towards  him — Is  imprisoned  at  Boston — Saves 
the  life  of  a  female  captive — Captures  Saco — Is  killed — Arruhawikwabemt — 
llts  capture  and  death — Egeremet — Seized  at  Pemmaquid — Barbarously  mur- 

(Irnd — Treachery  of  CJvhhb — Its  requital — Captain  Tom — Surprises  Hampton 

liosY—Hisfort  captured  by  Colonel  Church — Events  of  Church' s  expedition — Captain 
SiMMO — Treats  loith  the  English  at  Casco — His  speech — Wattanummon — Captain 
S  VM0EL — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove — Hegan — One  of  the  name  barbarously  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  whites — Mogg — Westbrook  bums  Nerigwok — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  Rosie — Moulton's  expedition  to  Nerigiook — Death  of  Mogg — Death  of  Father 
Risle — J'i'otice  of  Moulton — Charlevoix's  aacount  of  this  affair — Paugus — Bounty 
offered  for  Indian  scalps — Captain  John  Lovewell’s  first  expedition — His  second 
hunt  for  Indians — Falls  in  loith  Papgps — Fights  him,  and  is  slain — Particulars  of 
the  affair — Incidents — Songs  composed  on  the  event. 

We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  east,  which, 
though  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of 
them  which  we  shall  introduce  was  calle^  by  the  whites, 

Bomazeex,  who  was  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kennebecks, 
whose  residence  w’as  ^  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
their  name,  at  a  place  called  fil'orridgewock.  f  Whether  Bomazeen  were  the 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Oyster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  Groton  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  1694,  we  cannot  determine, 
but  Hutchinson  says  he  was  “a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon  the 


”  He  was  brother  to  Anthony,  and  was  killed  the  11  August,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  Symon.  These  Indians,  or  some  of  their  party  [that  captufed  Anthony  Bracket] 
went  over  upon  the  nepk,  where  they  shot  John  Mmyoy  and  Isaac  Wakely.  Three  men,  who 
were  going  to  reap  at  Anthony  Bracket’s,  having  beard  from  Munjoy  and  Wakdy  of  the  trans¬ 
action  there,  left  them  to  return,  when,  hearing  the  guns,  they  turned  towards  Thomas  Bracket’s, 
who  lived  near  Clark’s  Point,  where  they  had  leA  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
from  Purpooduck.  Here  they  saw  Thomas  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  and  children 
taken ;  they  then  made  their  escape  to  Mwnfoy’s  garrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  which 
had  become  a  place  of  refuge.  Willis's  Hist.  PortTand,  i.  144. — This  was  an  extensive  depre¬ 
dation,  34  persons  having  been  killed  and  carried  into  captivity. 

t  Nerigwok  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  this  place,  as 
agreeingbest  with  its  orthoepy ;  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  this 
day,  as  pronounced  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  will  be  found  else¬ 
where  described. 
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English,”  after  the  treaty  which  he  bad  made  with  Governor  Phips,  in  K!!’:}, 
In  1694,  he  came  to  the  foit  at  Pemmaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was 
treacherously  seized  by  those  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisom^r  to  Poston, 
where  he  remained  some  -montlis,  in  a  loatlisome  prison.  In  1706,  new  bar¬ 
barities  were  conmiitted.  Chelmslbrd,  Sudbuiy",  Groton,  Exeter,  DoVer,  and 
many  other  places,  sufiered  more  or  less.*  Mahy  captives  were  taken  mid 
carried  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  poor  woman,  one  Hehccca 
Taylor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St.  Lrfwrence,  was  about  to  be  luingiHl 
by  her  master,  an  “  overgi'own  Indian,”  named  Sampson.  The  limb  ot'  tlie 
tree  on  wiiich  he  was  executing  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  be  avus 
making  a  second  attempt,  Bomazeen  happened  to  be  passmg,  and  res¬ 
cued  her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  ^Qiriihaioiktcahcnd,  in  October, 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  jicojilu, 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  “  notorious  tellow,” 
and  yet  but  few  of  liis  acts  ai'e  upon  record.  Some  time  after  the  ])cace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomcatm,  and  aiiotlu  r 
principal  chief,  w^ho  said  the  French  friars  were  urging  them  to  break  tlicii- 
union  with  the  English,  “  hut  that  they  had  made  no  imp7'ession  on  Him,  for 
they  were  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  should  continue  so  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
nioon  endured'^  On  peace  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,.as  having  taken 
place  betWeen  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  wiili 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  treaty  at  Poitslnouth,  N.  II., 
dated  13  July,  1713,  BomazeerCs  name  and  maik  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  Moulton  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,tliey  fell  in  u  itli 
Brmazetn  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping  tliroiigli 
tiie  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  :i 
bai-baroue  manner,  fired  upon,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  takt'ii. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C.  Mather’s  account  of  Bomazeen's  conversation 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  litilc 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  e.xtravagant  notions  which  the  Frcnrli 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  lie 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  Virgin  Mrrry  a  I'rciicli 
woman ;  that  the  French  gave  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inflame  them  agaiMt 
the  English,  which  made  Stem  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  tvho,  to  excite 
then!  against  the  Eoglisb,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  in  London. 

Arrtjhawikwabemt,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  tlie  same  tribe,  ami 
Was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  paiticiihuH 
of  him,  but,  from  the  fate  he  met  xvith,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  the  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year.  Colonel  Walton  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  170  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  ol’  their 
fires  decoyed  some  of  tlie  Indians  into  tlieir  hands,  among  whom  was  Arru- 
hawikwabemt.  Penhallow  says,  he  was  “  an  active,  bold  fellow,  and  <»nc  of  uii 
undaunted  spirit;  for  when  they  asked  him  several  questions,  he  made  them 
no  reply,  and  when  they  threatened  him  with  death,  he  laughed  at  it  with  con¬ 
tempt!  At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  Irjendly  Indians,  who  soon 
became  hie  executioners.  But  when  the  squaw'  saw  the  destiny  of  la’i’ 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  freely  discovered  where  each  jtarty 
of  them  encamped.”  The  savage  perpetrators  of  tliis  act  called  tberimely(’.s 
Christian  wairiors !  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  Walton,  and  that 
of  Bomazeen  towards  e  captive,  just  related. 

Egeremet.  as  we  have  seen,  Was  chief  sachem  of  Kenneheck  in 
and  his  principal  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  chicl, 
and  IIoNquiD,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered  there,  16  February,  1696.  Their 
seizure  and  murder  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barbarians, 


•  Bomaxten  was  supposed  to  have  led  the  pariv  i'  attacked  the  south  part  of  Oysler  Itivcf/ 
now  Durham,  in  which  10  persons  were  killed.  *11115  was  on  27  April. 
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for  faithlessness ;  and  we  shall  learn  that  its  author  paid  for  it  in  due  time 
with  his  life.  We  are  not  disposed  to  add  to  transactions  which  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we  will  ventiue  to  give  the  account  as 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C.  Mather^s  dtcenmum  luctuosum: — * 

“Let  us,  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  htaAs  in  the  house  of  th&  uficked.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt.  March 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  from  hi»  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  Oivb  succeeded  him.  This  Chub  found  an  opportunity,  in  a  pretty 
chuhhed  manner,  to  kill  the  famous  Edgeremet  and  Ahenquid,  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord’s  day.  Some 
tliat  well  enough  liked  the  thing  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  treaty  between 
Chub  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them.” 

Thus  the  manner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  is 
related  !  !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  Indian 
treachery,  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  pdds,  “  If 
tliere  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Chub, 
there  uill  be  another  February  not  far  ofij  wherein  the  avengers  of  blood  will 
take  their  satisfaction”  By  this  innuendo,  w'haf  befeU  Captain  Chubb  after¬ 
wards  is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  an  account. 

The  point  of  land  called  TroU's  JVeck,  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
was  sold,  in  1685,  by  Egeremet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1693,  on  the 
1 1  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Su  JVilliam  Phipsy  at 
Peimuaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  follows,  and  without  marks,  in 
the  printed  account. 

Edgere.mett. 

Madockawando. 

AVassambomet  iN'oridgwock. 

We.nobson  of  Teconnet,  in  behalf 
of  Moxds. 

Kettebba-Mogis  of  JVairidgivocL 

Aha.nqcid  of  Penobscot. 

Bomaseen. 

Nitamemet. 


Webenes. 

Awansomeck. 

Robin  Donet; 

Madaumbis. 

PAqUAHARET,  dUoS  NaTHANIEL. 

John  Hornybrook. 

John  Bagatawawongo,  alms 
Sheepscott  John. 
Phill.  Dunsalds,  Squaw,  in¬ 
terpreters. 


Before  this,  in  1691,  “New  England  being  quite  out  of  breath,”  says  Dr. 
C.  .Mather,  a  treaty,  or  tmce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sachems 
and  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Townsend^  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
coast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  tip  by  them,  and  the 
English  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
Hull,  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  affairs  required,  and  Avith  whom  they  re¬ 
gretted  much  to  part.  Another  was  JVdthamel  IVhite,  who  had  been  bound 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  off,  and,  instead  of 
food,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  this  timely  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  him.  This  truce 
stipulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  until  May,  16^,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  English  captives 
in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  they 
might  know  of  the  French  against  the  English.  Egeremet  being  the  chief 
sachem,  and  most  forward  in  tliis  business.  Dr.  Mather  utters  his  contempt 
for  him  by  saving,  “  To  this  instrument  were  set  the  paws  of  Egeremet,  and 
five  more  of  their  sagamores  and  noblemen.” 

This  treaty  mav  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc., 
hut  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Magnalia.  The  fact  that  it  was 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C.  Mather  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
life  of  Madokawando,  appears  from  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrument, 


fliacnalia,  b.  vfi.  89.  t  It  niav  be  seen  in  the  Magnalia,  viL  85. 

1  Magnalia  Christ.  Americana,  book  %*ii.  art.  xrviii.  p.  &4. 
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which  is  in  these  words ; — “  Signed  and  sealed  iuterchangcubly,  njion  il>c 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehock,  ichen  the  lohid  hleiv."  It  was  hca<le(l,  “At a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagajnorcs.”  Tlie  other  five 
sachems,  beside  E^remet^were  Toquelmut,  JVatiinihomt,  Jfatomhamety  tfahunbr^ 
[Tforombos,]  and  Joan  Hawkins,  [or  Kankamagus.]  The  places  for  wliu-h  they 
stipulated  are,  accordiug  to  the  treaty,  “  Pennecook,Wiunepisseockeege,  Os.sepo, 
Pigwocket,  Auioscongen,  Peehepscut,  Kennebeck  River,  and  all  other  ])laoes 
adjacent,  within  the  territoiy  and  dominions  of  the  aboye-uaiued  suguinores.”' 
The  witnesses  were,  Dewando,  [the  same  called  Adiwando,  by  Ptnhullow, 
probably,]  JVed  Higon,  John  Aldeny  p.,  and  JVdlhaniel  Alden. 

The  next  year,  Egcftmd  was  with  Madokawando,  Moxus,  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Labrocre,  and  made  the  notable  jittack  upon  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretched  fate  of  Captain  Pasco  Chub. 
It  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  sag¬ 
amores,  before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians,  lie 
was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  nuich  tlisgr;ico 
for  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  He  li\'ed  at  Andover  in  jMas.saclnisetts, 
where  about  30  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1698,  on  22  Fe^niaiy,  in  ^^hich 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  five  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thought  that 
they  expected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  liiiii, 
it  gave  them  as  much  joy,  says  Hvichinson,  “  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  they  had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  liis  perfidy 
and  barbarity  to  tlieir  counttymen.”  They  shot  hina  through  several  lijiies 
after  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  Oldmixon  speaks  of  this  event.f  He  says, 

“  Nor  must  we  forget  Chub,  the  false  ■\<Tetch  who  surrendered  Pcniniaquid 
Fort.  The  governor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  dismissed  him.-  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  them  ;  a  ju.st  reward  of  hi.^!  trea¬ 
son.”  The  author,  we  think,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jims])ni- 
dence  of  savages. 

The  most  favorable  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  Chub,  and  indcofl  tlic 
only  one,  follows :  “An  Indian  sagamore’s  son  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truri‘,aiid 
Capt.  Chid)  went  out  to  them  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  captain  said,  ‘Ab;  it  is  Sabbath  day'  They  said, 

‘  We  uiill  have  rum,  or  we  mil  have  rum  and  you  too.'  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fall  on,  for  God’s  sake.  'I'heii  ho 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  from  the  fbi't,  One  of  the  Fngli.'^h  hud  n 
hatchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian;  and  Iheu  uiins 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  another,  sup¬ 
posed  mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  ICnglish,  who 
retreated  all  safe  to  tlie  fort.”  f 

There  was  another  sagamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  fidhuviiig 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites;  it  was  [)rohu- 
hly  he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxus. 


^  JfiTarm’is  Voyages,,  ii.  305,  (ed.  17C4,)  saj-s  Cliub  was  arrested  by  Colonel  Gedimj.  w  ho  ivas  i 
sent  cast  With  three  ships  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  French  oi"  li 
Indians  could  be  found;  that  after  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  he  returned  liome.  [ 

“  Col.  Oeebmj  had  been  by  land  with  500  hicd,  to  scehre  the  eastern  frontiers.  FIndiiiff  iho 
enemy  gone,  he  strengthened  the  garri-sons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  also  arrested  /'niro 
Chubb,  for  surrendering  Pemaquid  Fort,  while  under  liis  command  in  .Inly,  tnid  hail  liim 
brought  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  Chubb  was  confined,  till  it  was  decided  that  he  should  [ 
lose  his  commissiort;  and  not  be  eligible  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  with  his  wife 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  killed  by  the  ludiaas  at  Andover,  Feb.  IGflO.”  If"'.  Mr. 
Felt’ s  Annals  of  Salem. 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time ;  hence  the  accounts  ace  not  altogether  irrecmi- 
^cilablc.  Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Frencli,  but  meeting  with  coji-  . 

Irwy  winds,  they  could  never  get  ^ht  of  them.”  Neat,  His.  N.  Eng.  ii.  551 . 
t  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  77,  T8. 

*  4  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass-  Hkl.  Soc.  wiiUen  in  the  following  monlli,  .As  it  was 
.vvritten  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place,  and  from  a  report  of  the  day,  little  reliance  can  he 
uiftved  upon  It.  It  may  have  been  Chf  A'i  report  of  the  case. 
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Ill  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  Indian  ca^ain  who  resided 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  Pascataqua  River,  who  made  his  name  dreaded 
among  the  settlements  in  that  region,  by  some  bloody  expeditions  which  he 
conducted.  He  was  called,  by  the  English, 

Captain  Tom.  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captain,  with 
about  30  otliers,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persons,  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  Hussey,  “  who  was  a  remarkable  speaking  Quaker,  and  much 
lamented  by  her  sect.”  After  sacking  two  houses  neai-  the  garrison,  they 
drew  off.* 

Many  Indians  boi-e  the  name  of  Tom.  Intlian  Hill,  in  Newbury,  was  owned 
by  Gmit  Tom.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  hidian  proprietor  of 
land.s  in  that  town,  In  Avritteu  instruments,  he  styles  himself,  “  J  Ch'eat  Tom 
Indian."  f 

Wo  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  eastern  histoiy. 
It  Ii;l<  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  Dony,  or  Doney,  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chief,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  who 
took  u])  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  as  Baron  de  St.  Casteins  did.  There 
apiicars  in  our  history,  in  1645,  a  “  Monsieur  Dony  "  who  had  some  difficulty 
will)  Lord  de  la  Tour,  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless, 
the  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with 
die  eastern  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
father  and  son.  The  son,  perhaps,  like  Caetdns  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  oiu-  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Colonel  ChurcKs  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Church  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wet, 
fatiguing  march  into  the  woods  of  about  ttvo  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  .Yndroscoggin,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  fort.  They  came  upon 
an  hidiau  and  his  tvife  wlio  were  leading  two  captives ;  and  immediately  pim- 
suiug  and  firing  upon  them,  killed  the  Indian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  Young  Doney. X  We  can  only,  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  ffied  upon  them(for  they 
I  divideil  themselves  into  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  charity  must  suppose 
I  tliat,  at  considex'able  distance,  and  in  much  confusion,  it  was  difficult  to  know 


, .  an  hidian  man  from  a  woman. 

As  Church  expected,  Doney  I’an  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  and  out  at  the 
other,  givmg  the  alarm  so  e^ctually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
found  and  took  prisonei’s  “  but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  with  some 
^  wotneii  and  children.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  four  ol  which  were 
killed.  The  lad  of  18  made  his  escape  up  the  river.”  The  whole  number 
‘■MdUed  in  this  action  was  “  six  or  seven.”  The  English  had  but  one  vvourmed. 
*^*^^Tiey  took  here,  at  this  time,§  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  guns,  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  liberated  Mrs.  Huckings,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Hwkmgs, 
■  *  t'lken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  Barnard,  wife  of  Benjamin  Barnard,  of  Salmon 
I’alls,  dnne  Heard,  of  Cocheco,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  Willis,  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Church, 
^  “  were  in  a  miserable  condition.”  They  learned  by  them  that  of  then* 
men  were  gone  to  Winter  Harbor  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In- 
|diaiis.  Tliis  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  fort,  who  also  «aid 
•■■rthe  Bav  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  English,  to  the 
■J ;  spring.  “  The  soldiers,  being  very  rude,  would  hardly  spare  the  Man  s  life, 
j^iift^lc  in  examination  ;  intending,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  shoum  be  exe- 
feyimid.  Rut  Capt,  Hucldng's  wife,  and  another  woman,  down  on  their  knees 
p*1m(1  begged  for  him,  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives, 
and  a  gi-eat  many  more  ;  and  had  helped  several  to  opportunities  to  run  away 
‘  and  make  their  escape ;  and  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
j,,;  fouglit  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  HaJnn  s  ||  wife,  kept  at  the 

5*^^  ’  P.'nJiallmv,  Ind.  Wars,  8 ;  Farmer’s  Belknap,  i.  167. 

,  t  Mamiscripl  Hist.  Newbury,  by  J.  Cojin.  < 

i  .Vnd  the  same  called  in  the  Magnalia  Robin  Doney. 
litr  I  Says  n>y  record,  which  is  a  manuscript  letter  from  Church,  written  at  that  time. 

I  Tlie  same  nailed  Kankamagus. 
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fort  with  them,  having  been  there  two  ye^  ;  but  his  living  was  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  Boston.  So  upon  their  request,  his  life  was  spared. 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisions,  and  instruct¬ 
ed  to  tell  those  who  returned  who  tiiey  were,  and  what  they  w^re  dcterniincil 
to  do.  They  then  put /our  or  Jive  to  death,  and  decamped.  1  hose,  wo  iiumt 
suppose,  were  chiefly  women  and  children  !  “  Knocked  on  the  head  for  an  ex¬ 
ample”  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  cnmiual  art ;  and 
it  is  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  tliut 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Old  DoafEY,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  be  hunted.  As  they  were  em¬ 
barking  at  Maiiuait,  Mr.  Anthony  Bracket  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  board,  which  they  did.  He  learning  that  an  Eugh.sh  army  wag 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  boon  some 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  from  whence 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near",  they  discovered  Donefs  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rn  er,  who 
chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  was  observed  coniing 
over  the  river ;  they  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  ami 
three  perished.”  This  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Doney  s  company.  1  hey  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  grotmd  without  returning  the  fire  of  the  English,  by 
which  Lieutenant  Hunnewell  was  shot  through  the  thigh.f  When  the  jiartics 
fired  upon  each  other,  Old  JDonty^  with  an  English  captive,  was  liiglicr  up 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant ;  and  thug 
he  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Doney  fled  from  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  came  to  the  EngUsh.  His  name  Avas  Thomoi 
Baker,  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  ol  the  English  after  this,  in  lAliich 
they  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneasiness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  horpe.  Church  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  council  of  officers,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  coAvanlicc,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  putting  to  death 
captivus  had  been  the  charge,  many  mi^lA  have  accorded  Amm  I  but  At  e  do 
not  find  that  urged  against  him. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1693,  Robin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  signed  a  treaty  Avith  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  year  after, 
he  became  suspected,  whether  Avith  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  and 
coming  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  difficulty,  avos  seized  by  the 
English.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  forgiveiieeg 
and  mercy  were  not  yet. 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  Avere  seve¬ 
ral  of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Simmo’s  name  should,  perhaps,  sttmd  most  conspiciimis.  We 
shall,  thei'efore,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  in  his  life,  after  a  feAV  preliminary 
obsei-vations.  . 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  (^amities,  to  an  uuknowii  and 
leai'ful  extent.  This  was  the  aspect  Avbich  affairs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
first  news,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  the  New  Englanders’  thoughts  Avero  tiinieu 
towards  the  Indians.  Governor  Dudley  immediately  despatched  niessvngcrf  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  tli«  pen- 
insula  in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  tlioiii  to  the 
English,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  betAVoen  the  rival  powers  on  tins  sul« 
of  the  Atlantic,,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agrcciibly  to  Hie 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed- 
the  chiefs  Adiwando  and  Hegan  for  the  Pennakooks,  JVnttanummon  for  tlio 
Pequakets,  Mesamhomelt  and  fPexar  for  the  Androscoggins,  Moms  and  Bopf- 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  by  the  Mohawks)  for  the  NerigAvoks,  fionw- 
zeeji  and  Captain  Samvel  for  the  Kennebecks,  and  Warrungurd  and  fhinadur 

*  Son  oi  Anthony,  who  was  killed  by  iIm  Indians,  as  we  have  related,  ante 
f  Official  letter  in  MS.  from  the  eip^tjon. 
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^unhuent  for  the  Penobscots.  After  a  short  speech  to  tlietii,  in  which  the 
covcrnor  expressed  brotherly  affection,  and  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficulty 
“wliich  had  happened  since  the  last  treaty,”  Captain  Sinmo  replied  as 
follows : — 

••  h  e  thank  you,  good  brother,  for  coming  so  far  to  talk  ivith  us.  It  is  a  great 
faxor.  The  clouds  Jly  and  darhen-r-but  vae  still  sing  vrith  love  the  songs  of  peace. 
Believe  my  words. — So  far  as  the  sux  is  above  the  earth  are  our 
thoughts  from  war,  or  the  least  rupture  between  us.”  * 

The  governor  was  then  presented  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  was  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
gtoues  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  gi'ound,  and  called  the 
Tipo-brothers,  to  signify  that  the  Indians  tmd  English  were  brothers,  tinid  were 
considered  liy  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  They  now 
repaired  to  tliese  heaps  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the 
addition  of  otiier  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  farnous  tieaty. 
Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
wliich  tlu-evv  tlie  English  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicioh.  A 
ffiiiml  salute  was  to  be  bred  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  English,  ad¬ 
visedly,  and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confcrssed,  but  in  appearance  compliment- 
aiy,  cx]irossed  tlieir  desire  that  the  Indians  would  fire  first.  The  Indians 
received  the  compliment,  .and  discharged  their  guns  ;  to  their  great  surprise, 
die  English  found  they  had  been  loaded  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doubted  of  their  sincei'ity,  but,  OAving  to  this  disoovei*y,  considered  their 
treachery'  certain,  and  'mai-velled  at  their  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxini  of  the  whites,  the  htdians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  requice ;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
AAere  charge<l  ivhen  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  ftre 
upon  the  English  when  tltey  saluted  .them  ? 

What  became  of  Captain  Simmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account.  Several  of 
the  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps,  equally  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Wattaxum-mon  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  20  Jmie, 
no  business  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
attenvard.s  said  it  was  confiimed  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  tlie  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  200 
French  and  Imlians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
ravage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or.  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  Jmowing.  Waitanummon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  about  a 
mile  from  the  state-lmuse  iu  New  Hampshire.] 

Cajimiu  Samuel  was  an  bidian  of  great  brav^,  and  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
ward  in  endeavormg  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned.  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  shicerity  was  his  coming 
with  Bomazeen,  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  .the  French. 
They  said, 

p  Although  severed  missionaries  have  .come  among  vs,  sent  by  the  French  friars 
to  break  the  peace  between  the  English  and  vs,  yet  their  words  have  made  no  impres- 
nonupon  %ts.  We  are  as  firm  as  the  moontains,  and  will  so  continue, 

AS  LOXG  AS  THE  SUN  AND  MOON  ENDURES.” 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  expressions  of  friendship,  “  witliin  six  weeks 
after,”  says  Penhdlow,  “  the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration, 
no  house  standing  nor  gaiTison  unattacked.”  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
induced  to  commit  this  depredation  from  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
of  whom  assisted  them  ui  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
Indians  who  had  just  entered  info  the  treaty  were  idde  spectators  of  the 
scene ;  but  Avho  of  them,  or  whether  all  w'ere  engaged  in  the  afKur,  we  know 
-not.  A  hundred  and  thirty  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  talven, 
'vitliin  that  time. 

Captain  Samuel  was  either  alive  20  years  after  these  ti-ansactions,  or  another 


*  This  is  Mr.  Williamson's  version  of  the  speech,  Hist.  Maine,  ii.  3G. 
t  MS.  communication  of  J.  Farmer,  Esq. 
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of  the  name  made  himself  conspicuous.  In  June,  1722,  tliis  warrior  chief,  at 
tlie  head  of  five  others,  boarded  Lieutenant  Tilton^  as  he  lay  at  ancligr  a  tishinfr, 
near  Dainaris  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  his  brother,  and  beat  tlicni 
very  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  the  other,  Avlto  then  tell 
with  great  fury  upon  the  Indians,  tlu^w  one  overboard,  and  mortally  M  ound¬ 
ed  two  more.*  Whether  Captain  Samuel  were  among  those  killeil  is  nut 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  tlie  w’ars  of  1745.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  St, 
George’s,  Lieutenant  Proctor,  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  5  Sejit,  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Morris 
and  Captain  Sam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  latter  being  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  quiet  the  resentment  of  his  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  peace,  t 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  speak  separately  of  another  chief,  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  above ;  we  refer  to 

Hegan.  His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Heigorn  There  were  several 
of  the  name.  One,  called  Moggheigon,  son  of  IValter,  was  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  lfi64.  This  chief,  in"  that  year,  sold  to  ffm.  Phillips, ^  tract  of 
land,  being  bomided  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  K(  iiiiehuiik 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side.”  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  Xo  amouut  is 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  “a  certain  sum  in 
goods.”  J  One  Sampson  Hegon  attended  tlie  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in 
%hn,  that  at  Casco,  in  1727 ;  ,Ved  was  a  Penn;ikook ;  Jf  alter,  brother  of 
Mogg  ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  among  the 
inhabitants  of  some  paits  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  horse 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goatlcd 
the  animal.  When  the  horse  w^as  set  at  liberty^,  he  ran  furiously  through  mi 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  tlie  trees  tore  him  to  pieces.  Mather,  in 
his  Decennium  Luctuosum,  ||  seems  to  confirm  something  of  the  kind, 
wliich  took  -place  at  Casco,  in  1694,  where  tlie  Indians,  having  taken  some 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  wliich  “  a  son  of  the 
famous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount.”  “But  being  a  pitiful  horsciuiui,  he 
ordered  them,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fast  under  the  horse's 
bell3^  No  sooner  was  this  beggar  set  on  horseback,  and  the  sjiark,  in  his  own 
opinion,  thoroughly  equipped,  but  the  nettlesome  horse  furioinsly  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight.  Neitlier  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility,  disapf)earing  by 
such  an  unexpected  accident.  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  legs, 
(and  that  was  aU,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Bracket  s  cellar,  witlv  ahutubuice 
of  lamentation.” 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  uiirrntor, 
w’hich  must  have  actuated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laugh.s  at  crinie 
is  a  participator,  in  it. — From  these,  we  pass  to  affairs  of  far  greater  notoriety 
in  our  eastern  histoiy ;  and  shedl  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  the  mo»t 
memorable  events  in  its  Iiulian  waiTare. 

Mogg,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appropri¬ 
ately  stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  How  long  ho  IibiI 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  iiioritionfd 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norridgewok  at  that  tiiiio. 
Notwithstanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  X  erigivok.  or, 
as  Father  Charlevoix  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  tliere  was  a  French  priest  settled 
here,  to  w4iom  tiie  Indians  were  all  devotedness ;  and  it  is  iHdievcd  that 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  i’li« 
name  of  this  man,  according  to  our  English  authors,  was  BalU,  hut  aceortl- 
ing  to  his  own  historian,  Charlevoix,  it  was  jRosIe.^  The  de|iredalious  ol 
the  Abenaquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  lived  among  them, 


*  Pk^Uow's  Ind.  Wars,  86.  t  Wmamton’s  Hist.  Me.  ii.  -41- 

f  MS.  among  the  files  in  our  state-boose.  MS.  letter  of  John  Farmer,  Esq. 

U  Magnalia,  vii.  87. 

11  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  Fr.  iL  380,  et  turn. 
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were,  therefore,  directly  charged  by  the  English  upon  Father  Rosie ;  hence 
their  first  step  was  to  offer  a  reward  for  his  head.*  The  object  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  Colonel  Westbrook^  in  17*2*2,  was  ostensibly  to  seize  upon  him,  but  he 
found  tlje  village  deserted,  and  notldng  was  effected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  Rash  was  the  last  that  left  it,  which  he 
did  at  tlie  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy ;  having  first  secm-ed  the 
.sacred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  ornaments  of  its  altar.  The  English 
made  search  for  the  fugitives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  time, 
they  were  witliin  about  eight  feet  of  the  verj*  tree  that  screened  the  object 
for  which  they  sought.  Thus  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  remark¬ 
able  interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as  Charlevoix  expresses  it,  par  une  main 
invisible,  tliat  Father  Rasle  did  not  fall  into  their  hands. 

Deteruiiued  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Lidians,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  tune,  the  English,  two 
years  after,  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  tliree  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Captains  Movllon,  Harman,  and  Bourne,  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  tlie  village,  the  23  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
arms  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falls, 
which  is  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kemiebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Waterviile  college,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri't^ei*. 
The  English  had  divided  themselves  into  tliree  squadrons :  80,  under  Har¬ 
man,  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  in  their 
c{»rn-field.s,  while  Moulton,  with  80  more,  proceeded  directly  for  the  village, 
which,  being  surrounded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  close 
upon  it  All  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
and,  accidently  discovering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  waiaiors  were.,  all  in  arms,  and 
advancing  to  meet  them.  Moulton  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  until  the 
IiuUfuis  had  made  the  first  discharge.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
expected,  they  overshot  the  English,  who  then  fired  upqn  them,  in  their 
turn,  and  did  great  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  their 
women  and  children  had  also  fled  during  the  fight.  Some  of  the  English 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
and  burning  the  village.  Mogg  disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos¬ 
session  of  a  wigwam,  from  which  he  fired  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  di.scharges  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
and  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  about  60  wai'riors 
in  tlie  jilace,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  famous  Rasle  shut  himself  up  in  bis  house,  from  which  he  fired  upon 
the  English  ;  and,  having  wounded  one.  Lieutenant  Jaques,\  ofNewbury,  j;  bm'st 
open  tlie  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  Moulton  had  given 
orders  that  none  should  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  the  frontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  Rasle  was  about  to  kill.  Great  brutality  and 
ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  affair,  according  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
the  body  of  Father  Rasle. 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
committed  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire  ;  herein 
siiijiassing  tlie  act  of  the  fii'St  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
UjiGii  the  Spaniards  in  South  America;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 


*  “  plusi&irs  tentatives,  d’abord  pour  engager  ces  sauvages  par  tea  offres  et  les 

proiiuis&es  les  plus  s^duisantes  a  le  livrer  aux  AngUnSj  ou  du  moins  a  le  renvoyer  a  QuebeCj  et 
d  prendre  en  sa  place  un  de  leurs  ministres ;  ensuUe  pemr  le  surpendre  et  pour  Penlever,  les 
Antrlois  resolvLS  de  «'en  defaire,  quoiquHl  teur  en  d&t  co&ter,  mirent  aa  tite  d  prix,  et  protnirerU 
niitle  tivrea  sterling  d  celui,  qui  la  Imr  porteroit."  Charlmoix,  ni  supra. 
i  Who,  I  conclude,  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  do  not  find  his  name  upon  the  return  made  by 

Afouton,  which  is  upon  file  in  Uie  garret,  west  wing  of  our  state-house. 

t  Manuscript  History  of  Newbury,  by  Joshua  CqffiUy  S.  H.  S.,  which,  should  the  world 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  print,  we  will  insure  them  not  only  great  gratification,  but 
a  fund  of  amusement. 
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silver  vessels  of  a  chiircfa,  and  its  crucifix,  because  it  was  of  massy  gold,  set 
about  with  diamonds,  and  tliat,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  his  chaplain.  “This 
might  pass,”  says  a  reverend  author,  “  for  sea  divinity,  but  justice  is  (]uite 
another  thing.”  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquire  here  what  kind  of 
divinity  would  authorize  tlie  acts  recorded  in  these  w'tU’S,  or  indeed  anj  wjirs. 

Upon  tliis  memorable  event  in  our  early  annals,  Father  Charlevoix  should 
be  heard.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok  ;  these  seized  tlieir  arms,  and  run  in  disorder,  not 
to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  idready  in  it,  but  to  fa\  or  the 
flight  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  them  time  to 
gain  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  Englisli. 
Father  Rasle,  wai-ned  by  the  clamoi-s  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  tlie.  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  tlieir  fury  upon  him,  that  thereby  he  might  prove  the  salvation  of 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  tor  hai-dly  had  he  discoveretl  himseli’  when 
the  English  raised  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  sliot, 
by  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  village :  seven  Indians  who  attended  liim,  and  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  .  with  their  own  bodies,  fell  dead  at  Ids  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  his  sheep,  after  37  years  of  paiuful  labors. 

Although  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  they  killed  but  30  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  indignantly 
profaned  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  set  on 
fire.  They  then  retired  wdth  preciintation,*  having  been  seized  w  iili  a  sud¬ 
den  panic.  The  Indians  retmmed  immediately  into  the  village ;  and  their 
first  care,  while  the  women  sought  plants  and  herbs  jiroper  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  the  body  of  their  holy  missionary,  'fhey 
found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  his  scalp  taken  oft’,  his  skull  frac¬ 
tured  with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bone.«  of  his 
legs  broken,  and  all  his  members  mutilated  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  f 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  fall  of  Rasle,  by  a  brother  of  the  faitli ;  a  deplo¬ 
rable  picture,  by  whomsoever  related!  Of  the  truth  of  its  main  pariieularn 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  U!in.sla- 
tion  with  the  account  preceding  it.  There  were,  besides  Mogg,  other  ehiet 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day;  “Bomazeex,  Mogg,  Wissememet,  Job,  Gara- 
BESETT,  and  Bomazeen’s  son-in-law,  all  famous  wtu-riors.”  The  itdiumaiiity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  e.specially  to  the  women  and  children, 
cannot  be  excused.  It  greatly  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Harman  was  the  general  in  the  expedition,  j:  and,  for  a  time,  had  the  liouor 
of  it ;  but  Moulton^  according  to  Governor  Hutchinson^  achieved  the  victory,  ami 
it  was  afterward  acknowledged  by  the  countty'.  He  was  a  prisoner,  when  a 
small  boy,  among  the  eastern  Indians,  being  among  tlioso  taken  at  dm 
destruction  of  York,  in  1692.  He  died  at  York,  20  July,  1765,  agi^d  77. 
The  townsliip  of  Moultonborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  Iruiii 
him,  and  many  of  his  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  Paugus,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  our  lust  event  in  dm 
present  chapter,  tlian  which,  may  be,  I’ew,  if  any,  are  ofteuer  mcutioiied  ia 
New  England  story. 

Paugus,  elain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  under  CupUiiii 
Lovewell,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawkets.  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  now 
imdndes  the  principal  place  of  their  former  residence,  and  the  place  w  lierij 
the  battle  was  i’ought.  It  was  netu:  a  oousidi.-ralde  body  ol‘  water,  ealkd 
Saco  Pond,  whicb  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  cruel 
and  barbarous  murders  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  uimti  tlm 
defenceless  frontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massaeliiwetw 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Indian’s  scalp.  Among  the  e.xein«i(rtis 


*  They  encampecl  the  followiDj  night  in  the  ludian  wigwams,  uuder  a  guard  uf  uiily  W 
men.  Hutchinson,  ii,  312. 
t  Histqire  Gcnerale  de  Nouvelle  France,  ii.  382—4. 

t  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  village  till  near  night,  when  the  action  was  over.  Ihiclan- 
ton,  ii.  313. 
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performed  by  Lovewdl,  previous  to  that  in  wliich  he  was  killed  the  most 
important  was  that  to  the  head  of  Salmon-fall  River,  now  Wakefield  in 
New  Hampshire.  *  With  40  men,  he  came  upon  a  small  company  of  ten 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  his  men  advan¬ 
tageously,  killed  all  pf  them.  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
shore  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LovetoelPs  Pond. 
After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  with  the  ten  scalps  extended  upon  hoops,  displayed  in  the  Indian 
manner,  and  for  which  they  received  £1000.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  English  upon  the  frontiers;  having  new  guns,  much  anununi- 
tion,  and  spai-e  blankets  and  moccasons,  to  accommodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  they  had  killed  fi-iends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  that  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Paugus  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  English,  and  per¬ 
sonally  to  many  of  LovewelVs  men.  That  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
frontiers,  we  have  no  doubt ;  iuid  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawket,  when 
met  by  Lovetvell,  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  him, 
jiiay  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poetf  describe  him. 


1.  Twas  Paugus  hd  the  Pequ’k’t  tribe  : 
As  runs  the  ibx,  would  Paugus  run  ; 

.4s  howls  the  wild  wolf,  would  he  bowl ; 
A  huge  bear-skin  had  Paugus  ou. 


2.  But  Chamierlain,^(Dutistah\e, 

One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 
Met  PoMgiis  by  the  water-side, 

And  shot  him  deeid  upon  that  day. 


The  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  was 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captam  Lovewell 
marched  out  from  Dunstable  with  46  men,  about  the  16  April,  1725,  of  which 
event  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 


3.  What  time  the  noble  Lovewell  came. 

With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 

The  cruel  Pequ'k’t  tribe  to  tame, 

With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 

4.  Will  Lovewell  brave  John  Harwood  came ; 
From  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ; 
Young  Harwood  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  bound  the  weeper  to  his  heart. 

5.  '•  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear, 

Said  Harw'ood  to  his  loving  wife ; 

It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  thee  here, 

.4nd  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife. 

0.  “  When  gone,  my  Mary,  think  of  me, 

.4iid  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be 
Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee, 

.\iid  come  at  last  in  victory.” 


7.  Thus  left  young  Harwood,  babe  and  wife  ; 
With  accent  wild  she  bade  adieu; 

It  grieved  those  lovers  much  to  part. 

So  fond  and  fair,  so  kind  and  true. 

8.  John  Harwood  died  all  bathed  in  blood, 
When  he  had  fought  till  set  of  day  ; 

And  many  more  ve  may  not  name. 

Fell  in  that  bloody  battle  fray. 

9.  When  news  did  come  to  Harwood’s  wife. 
That  he  with  Lovewell  fought  ajad  died ; 
Far  in  the  wilds  had  given  his  life 

Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide ; 

10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind, 

Such  sorrow  filled  her  faithful  breast. 

On  earth  she  ne’er  found  peace  again, 

But  followed  Harwood  to  his  rest. 


They  an-ived  near  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  the 
7  3Iay ;  and,  early  the  next  morning,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gun,  which 
iliey  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  %  some  of  Paugm’s  men,  and  imme¬ 
diately  prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  then-  packs, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  du'ection  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  This  gave  Paugus'  great  advantage;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  from  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
encouraged  by  liis  superior  numbers,  Paugus  courted  the  conflict,  and  pm*- 
fiued  the  English  with  ardor.  His  number  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 


*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (1724,)  vidlh  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
tlie  norlli-east  of  Wimiipisiogee  ha^e,  in  which  he  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  For 
these  lie  received  the  bounty  offered  by  government 
t  The  editors  or  publishers  of  .the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  the  above  lines,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase ;  but  whence  they  were  obtained,  or  who  was  their 
author,  they  do  not  inform  us ;  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  an  imitation,  the  author 
remains  unknown.  We  give  it  entire. 
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80,  while  that  of  the  Engli.sh  cousisted  of  no  more  tlian  34,  having  lofl  ton 
in  a  fort,  which  they  built  at  0.ssipee  *,  and  one,  an  Indian  named  Toby,  had 
before  returned  home,  on  accoiuit  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  was  for 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  ol  part  of  tlicir 
provisions,  of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  lca\ing  it. 

After  marching  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  ot  tJieir  eiiciunp- 
ment  on  the  morning  of  the  8  *  May,  Ensign  Wyoian  discovered  mi  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  fowls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  otlier,  tvyo  guns. .  There  can  be  no  probability  that  he  thought  ol'  meeting 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guns 
were  &ed  at  him,  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sm'e  death  was  his  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath  ;  and  the  action  was 
as  speedy  as  the  thought:  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  Lovcwell 
was  mortally  wounded.  Ensign  Hyman,  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
htmter;  which  action  om'  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows: 

11.  Seth  Wyman,  who  in  Woburn  lived,  12.  The  savage  had  been  seeking  game; 

A  marksman-he  of  courage  true,  Two  guns,  and  eke  a  knife,  he  bore. 

Shot  the  first  Indian  whom  they  saw ;  And  two  black  ducks  were  in  his  liaud ; 

Sheer  through  his  heart  the  bullet  flew.  He  shrieked,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

He  was  scalped  by  the  chaplain  and  another,  and  then  they  marched 
again  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  This  movement  nus 
-expected  l)y  the  Wily  Paugus,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  atnbush  to 
«ut  them  off,  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortune  should  will. 

43,  Anon,  there  eighty  Indians  rose,  14.  John  Loveioell,  captain  of  the  band. 

Who’d  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread  j  His  sword  he  waved,  that  glittennl  hriglit, 

Their  knives  they  shook,  their  guus  they  For  the  last  time  he  clieered  liis  men, 

aimed,  And  led  them  onward  to  the  fight. 

The  famous  Patigus  at  their  head. 

When  the  Indians  rose  from  their  coverts,  they  nearly  encircled  tlic 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight;  and  were,  no  doubt,  ui  liopcs 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  would  yield  witliout  a  battle ;  and, 
therefore,  made  towards  them  with  their  guns  presented,  and  tlirew  away 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ropes  which  they  had  jirovided  for  scchi- 
mg  captives,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have  (juarter.  Tlii.s  only  encour¬ 
aged  the  English,  who  answered  “  only  at  the  muzzles  of  theh  guns ;  ”  and 
they  rushed  towai-d  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  inany, 
drove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  frretl  vigoroii.-<Iy  in 
their  turn,  and  obliged  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  tlircc 
wounded,  where  the  battle  began.  Loveicdl,  though  morudly  wounded  be¬ 
fore,  had  led  his  men  until  this  time,  but  fell  before  tlie  retreat.. 

Although  we  transpose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  accommodate  iln'tii  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  fight,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  tbeir  irregular¬ 
ity  in  reference  to  it.  By  tlie  next  that  follow,  it  ^vould  seem,  that  Lovcweli 
received  a  second  wound  before  be  fell. 

16.  “  Fight  on,  fight  on/'  brave  Lovewell  said ;  16.  Good  heavens  !  is  this  a  lime  for  prayer  1 

“  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  you  Is  this  a  time  to  worship  God ; 

breath  !^'  When  LovetceJTs  men  are  dying  first, 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  through,  And  Paugut’  tribe  hatli  felt  tlie  rod  ? 

And  Loveweli  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

In  this  16th  verse  the  poe^  perhaps,  had  reference  to  tlie  moniing  prayer, 
which  Mr.  Fryt,  the  chaplain,  made  before  mai-ching,  on  tlie  day  oi'  the 
battle  ;  c*/,  perhaps,  more  probably,  to  tlie  ejaculations  he  made  on  the  field 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded.  In  the  morning  he  prayed  thus  patriotically: 

“  We  came  out  to  meet  the  euemy ;  we  have  all  along  prayed  God  we  niigld 
find  them  ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  our  lives ;  yea,  die  for  "ur 
country,  than  try  to  return  williout  seeing  them,  if  we  might ;  and  ha  culled 
cowards  for  our  pains.”  f 

*  Tills  was  O.  S.  and  corresponds  to  May  19,  N.  S. — Sec  note  in  last  chapter. 

1  Address  of  C.  S.  Davis,  (p.  17,)  delivered  at  Fryeburg,  TOO  years  afler  the  figlii. 
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17.  The  chaplain’s  name  was  Jonathan  Frye ;  21 .  “  Come  hither,  Farwetl’*  said  younff  Frye, 

In  Andover  his  father  dwelt,  “  You  see  that  I’m  about  to  die ; 

And  oft  with  Lovewell’s  men  he’d  prayed,  Now  for  the  love  I  bear  to  you 

Before  the  moftal  wound  he  fell.  When  cold  m  death  my  bones  sl>all  lie  5 

18.  .4  man  was  he  of  comely  form,  22.  “  Go  thou  and  see  my  parents  dear, 

Polished  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind ;  And  tell  them  you  stood  by  me  here  j 

(Jld  Harvard’s  learned  halls  he  left,  Console  them  when  they  cry,  Alas  I 

Far  in  the  wilds  a  grave  to  find.  And  wipe  away  the  falling  tear.” 

I'J.  Ah !  now  his  blood-red  arm  he  lifts,  23.  Lieutenant  Farwell  took  his  hand, 

His  closing  lids  he  tries  to  raise ;  His  arm  around  his  neck  he  threw. 

And  speak  once  more  before  he  dies,  And  said,  “  Brave  chaplain,  I  could  wish 

In  supplication  and  in  praise.  That  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  you.” 

20.  He  pram’s  kind  HeaVen  to  grant  success,  24.  The  chaplain  on  kind  Fancell’s  breast. 
Brave  LovewelVs  men  to  guide  and  bless,  Bloody,  and  languishing,  he  fell  j 
And  when  they’ve  shed  their  hearts’-blood  Nor  after  that,  said  more  but  this, 

'■  I  love  thee,  soldier ;  fare  thee  well !  ” 

To  raise  them  all  to  happiness. 

“  The  fight  continued,”  says  the  Reverend  Mr.  St/mmes,  “  very  furious  andf 
olistiuate  still  towards  night.  The  Indians  roaring  and  yelling  and  howling 
like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frequently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  after  the  first  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  Wyman  is  confident  they  were  got  to  Powawing,  by 
tlieir  striking  on  the  ground,  and  other  odd  motions ;  hut  at  length  Wyman 
crcjit  up  towards  them,  and’,  fii'ing  amongst  them,  shot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
broke  up  their  meeting.”  * 

’'J3.  Good  heavens !  they  dance  the  powow  26.  “  What  means  this  dance,  this  powmw 
dance,  dance  ?  ’’ 

■  Wiial  horrid  yells  the  forest  fill !  Stem  Wyman  said  ;  with  wondrous  art, 

-  ^le  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den,  He  crept  full  near,  his  rifle  aimed, 

The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill.  And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart. 

The  first  of  the  folloAking  stanzas  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  although 
not  in  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  appropriate  here,  as  where  it  originally 
stood 

27.  Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flow'd,  28.  Ah  !  many  a  wife  shadl  rend  her  hair, 

Srem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook,  And  many  a  child  cry,  “  Woe  is  me,” 

That  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash,  W'ben  messengers  the  news  shall  bear,  . 

Far  down  the  cliffs  of  Agiochook.  f  Of  Lopewell^s  dear-bought  victory. 


M  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  Piggwackel,  vii. 

t  The  Indian  name  of  the  White  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  would 
say,  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summiU  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
invisible  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
since  lliey  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

!ii  It  is  always  highly  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  observe  ho^v  people  primitively  view'ed 
lllil  objects  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.  We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  Mr. 

*  Jomelyn’s  description  of  the  While  Mountains,  not  for  its  accuracy,  but  for  its  curious  exlrava- 
pnnee.  “  Four  score  miles,  (epon  a  direct  line,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  run  N.  W.  and  N.  E;  an  hundred  le^es,  known  by  the  name  of  tl^e  White 
jgl  ^Iountalns,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  miles  off  at  sea.  It 
a  rising  ground  from  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  by  the  gul- 
j,  lies  wbicli  the  dissolved  snow  hath  made.  In  these  gullies  grow  saven  bushes,  which  being 
taken  hold  of,  are  a  good  help  to  the  dlmbiug  discoverer.  Upon  the  top  the  highest  of 
these  mountains,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  of  a  day’s  ioumey  over,  whereon  nothing  grows 
but  moss.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  hill  called  the  Buo^ctr-^loaff  to  ootward 
1.1  appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massie  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  and  yoo  may,  as  you 
'  ^  ascend,  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  you  w-ere  ^ing  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  winding 
still  about  the  hill,  till  you  come  to  the  top,  which  wHl  require  naif  a  day’s  time,  and  yet  it  is 
ini  not  above  a  mile,  where  there  is  also  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  pond  of 
[  clear  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  you  may  hear  ran  down,  but  bow_  it  ascen^  is  a  mystery. 

From  this  rocky  hill  you  may  see  the  whole  countrr  round  about  j  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
'  .-clouds,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  vapor,  (like  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  by  the  sun-beams 
t®  out  of  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  the  air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  cloud.  The  country 
beyond  these  hills,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  being  fall  of  rocky  hi  ts,  as  thick  as  mole- 
-  hills  iu  a  meadow,  and  cloathed  with  infinite  thick  woods.”  New  EnglaM’s  Rarittes,  3,  4. 
Sad  recollections  are  associated  with  the  name  of  these  mountains.  The  destruction  of  lives, 
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29.  With  footsteps  slow  shall  travellers  go,  30.  Old  men  shall  shake  their  heads,  aad  siiv. 

Where  LmeweWs  pond  shines  clear  and  "  Sad  was  the  hcJur  and  terrible, 

bright,  When  Lovewell,  brave,  gainst  Pmipi^ 

And  mark  the  place  where  those  are  laid,  went. 

Who  fell  in  LovtvcdPs  bloody  fight.  -  With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable." 

If  miracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  land,  we  should  be  induced  to  pass 
to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escape  of  several  of  the  woimded  Kiiglisli- 
men.  Solomon  Keyes,  liaving  received  three  wounds,  said  he  would  hide  liim- 
self,  and  die  in  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  get 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond,  at  some  distuiice 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  found  a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  him¬ 
self,  and  was  drifted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishment,  lie 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort  at  Ossipee,  which  he  found 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  companions ;  and,  gaiiiiag 
strength,  returned  home  with  them. 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle-ground  until  near  midiiiglit 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  found  refreslunciit,  imd 
those  they  had  left  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mcntioiiod, 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  began,  and  fled  there,  so  frightened 
them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  dismay  to  their  homes. 

The  place  where  tins  flght  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  iiihnb- 
itants;  and  that  any  should  have  survived  the  famine  which  now  stiired 
them  in  the  face,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  shoidd  have  esciiped 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  courageous  warriors  of  Paugus ;  yet  14  lived  to 
return  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  from  New  Hampshire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  .scene  of 
action,  where  they  found  and  buried  the  dead.  They  found  but  three  In¬ 
dians,  one  of  whom  was  Paugus.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  Ix’cii 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  battle. 

Thus  pi'ogressed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  Pequawkets. 
And  although  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  ruse 
of  the  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  from  whi<‘Ji  tlioy 
never  recovered.  With  the  Androscoggins,  the  Pequawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  After  remaining  in  those 
regions  about  two  years,  they  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  the  St.  Francis  tribe.  Tlie 
Pequawkets  remained  upon  tlie  Connecticut,  who,  in  tlie  time  of  the  rewlu- 
tionary  war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1798,  a  tract  of  coiiiitiy, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  was  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  with  Lovmtil, 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  Loveioeirs  Toum.  | 

We  had  here  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  account  of  this  affair,  loit 
cannot  relieve  om-self  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  follow'ing  song,  with¬ 
out  inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  published  it.  It 
said  to  have  been  composed  the  same  year  of  the  fight,  and  for  scvernl  | 
years  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  England  : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  Lotewell  I  purpose  now  to  sing, 

How  valiantly  he  served  his  rounUy  and  his  king :  \ 

,  He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  range  the  woods  full  wide, 

And  hardships  they  endured  to  quell  the  Indian's  pride. 

2.  'Twas  nigli  unto  Piewacket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 

They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day ;  I 

He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 

Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  aad  travelled  two  miles  round, 

Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  tmidly  stood  bis  ground  3 

Then  speaks  up  Captain  Loctwdl,  '' Take  you  good  heed,"  says  he ; 

"  This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see. 


occasioned  by  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  1826,  will  not  soon  be  forgniien- 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Concord,  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  the  Coll.  N.  H. 
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4.  The  Indians  lie  in  ambush,  in  some  place  nigh  at  band, 

In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  neck  of  land  j 
Therefore  we’ll  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave  his  pack. 

That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  shall  us  attack.” 

5.  They  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  defy ; 

As  soon  as  they  came  nigh  him,  two  ^ns  he  did  let  fly. 

Which  wounded  Captain  Lovewell,  ana  likewise  one  man  more ; 

But  when  this  rogue  was  mnning,  they  laid  him  in  his  gore. 

6.  Then  having  scalped  the  Indian,  they  went  back  to  the  spot, 

Where  they  had  raid  their  packs  down,  but  there  they  found  them  not ; 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them,  when  they  them  down  did- lay. 

Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  them  away. 

7.  These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  plaCe hard  by, 

So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  them  espy. 

And  cried  out,  “  Here’s  an  Indian !  ”  with  that  they  started  out,. 

As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 


8.  With  that  our  valiant  English  all  gave  a  loud  huzza. 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feared  them  not  a  straw} 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  them',  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 


9.  Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovewell,  when  first  the  fight  began, 

“  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  I  you  see  they  fall  like  rain.” 

For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

TO.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,,  because  there  was  a  pond. 

To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear; 

The  rogues  were  forced  to  fiee  them,  although  they  skulked  for -fear. 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay. 

Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not  get  away ; 

Therefore  our  valiant  English  they  travelled  in  a  row. 

And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 


12.  ’Twas  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  begun. 

And  fiercely  chd  continue  till-  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  night. 
Drew  off  into  die  bushes  and  ceased  a  while  to  fight. 

13r  But  soon  again  returned  in  fierce  and  furious  mood. 

Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but  yet  not  half  so  loud,  , 

For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and"  fast  they  fell. 

Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get  home  well. 

14p.  And  that  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did  stay. 

To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  fray ; 

But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  towards  their  home. 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  they  could  come. 

15.  Of  all  our  valiant  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four. 

And  of  the  rebel  Indiams,  there  were  about  four  score. 

And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return ; 

The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  must  mourn. 


16.  Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  among  them  there  did  die  ; 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Robbins,  and  wounded  good  young  Frye, 
Who  was  our  ETnghsh  chaplain ;  he  many  Indians  slew, 

And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 


7.  Young  Fullam  too  Til  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  be  fell. 

And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne  er  dismayed, 
But  Still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman  captain  made ; 

5.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  Paugus,  which  *d  the  foe  defeat. 

Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the  retreat ;  I 

And  braving  many  dangers  and  hardships  ui  me  way,  ^ 

They  .safe  drived  at  Dunstable,  the  thirteenth  day  of  May.  a 
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Tht  St.  Francis  Indians— Rogers'  expedition  against  <Acm— Philip— Sikatis-^" 
Arnold’s  Natahis— modern  Pcnoiscwfj— Aitteon— Neptixe-  ’ 

Captain  f/ancis — Susdp  murders  an  Englishman — Specimen  of  the  Pcnokcol  ii 
language.— Rowlcs— his  prophecu—BhiSD  Will— Eilled  by  the  Mokaids—k'i.m 
SAC AMBVIT— Visits  France  and  is  knighted  by  the  king— Macks  and  burns  Hara^\ 
hiU—His  death.  % 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  Sf 
Francis  Indians,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  them,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
respectable  Androscoggins,*  their  history  will  here  be  resinned.  AVe  Imvo^u 
already  related  some  of  their  hardships  and  sufferings,  both  in  Philip's  nar,g| 
and  tlie  French  wars  Afterwai’ds,  when  they  had  to  contend  With  the  oid  ^j 
experienced  chief,  Colonel  Church;  and  also  their  severe  disaster  in  op[)osiDg;^| 
LovetvelL  %  ] 

After  their  arrival  upon  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  from  which  their  rillage  took^ 
its  name,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ccclesias-ijjji 
tics.  Their  village,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  wigwams  and  a  chiirrb/jgj, 
and  a  friar  resided  among  them.  WTiat  time  the  Androscoggins  joined  llie 
St.  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  war  existed  hctwei'D 
France  and  England,  tliey  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  tlie  ti« 
quent  occmTence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  their  alnlOst  total  destruction, 
in  1759. 

Before  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  English 
under  General  Amherst  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  against  St. 
was  ordered  by  him;  being  so  “exasperated,”  says  Colonel  Rogers,  “at  the  ^  , 
treatment  Capt.  Kennedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  -w^ora  lie  Imd 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  xvho  had  hocii  liy  * 
them  made  prisoner  vrith  his  party,  that  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  tliein  ; 
a  signal  chastisement.”  This  does  not  appeal*,  however,  to  be  all  that 
charged  against  them, for  Major  Rogers  continues,  “They  had,Avitlim 
knowledge,  during,  the  six  yUars  past,  lolled  and  carried  away  more 
(iOO  persons.”  Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  upon  this 
prise  with  142  effective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  f'f 
Pequawket  tribe,  under  Philips,  their  chief.  It  was  a  most  perilous 
ing;  near  300  miles  of  wild  country  to  be  passed,  late  in  October,  17511,.™ 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  evening,  on  the  5  October,  ^ 
the  inhabitants  were  dancing  about  in  great  glee,  celebrating  a  wcddiiir. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  English 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  .100  ® 
Indians,  and  capturing  a  few  women  and  childremf  With  such  secrecy  und  ^ 
promptitude  did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  “that  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  oira  dcfciKWi™ 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyed.”  Some  lew  ran  down  to  the  river  to  cs-em 
cape  by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  desuoyed-  •ftti 
Their  village,  except  three  bouses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it.  By  ‘'™ 
seven  o’clock  the  butchery  was  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  immediately  com¬ 
menced.  Two  Indian  boys  were  brought  aw’ay  prisoners,  one  of  whom  ANaa  -  w 

Jllij 

“^1 


At  St.  Francais,  from  some  of  2!angfu^daraHiiac,  or  people  from  the  mouth  of  tliU  oi''th , 
__-j  .i-_.  .uJ.. -ill  _ .i._.  -..ru _ u.  An«^^  />/■/;)/•  nrfl^lelit 


1  learned,  that  they  call  it,  or  rather  its  banks,  Amilamgantijuoke,  or  banks  of  Oie 
abounding  in  dried  meat.”  KendoTs 'Tra.veU,  m.  liS.  _  l  i/ 

t  I  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  subscribed  himself  Joseph  ^||U 
Masta,  an  Indian  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe,”  complaining  of  the  inaccurate  account  given  pj 
Major  Rogers  of  the  destruction  of  that  tribe;  Iwt  as  me  author  of  the  letter  does  not  pv« 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  better  than  I  have  used,  1  am  cod- 
strained  to  reprint  my  account  without  much  emesKlaiion.  The  only  facts  which  I  can  gainer 
from  his  letter,  are,  that,  “  before  this  event  [Rogers’s  Expedition]  look  place,  the  St.  I'  raa'**  -  Ws 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  aXX)  inhabitants ;  but  since,  (his  number  has  made  rapid 
and  at  present  on  the  point  of  total  dissokrtioB.”  Letter,  dated  Fincoanes,  Vt.  25  April,  ISjd- 
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named  Sebatis.  The  English  commander  says,  “  We  found  600  scalps  hang- 
.ipg  upon  poles  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams.” 

Although  the  English  had  made  such  havoc  among  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wTeuhed  calamity  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  They  had  but 
„one  of  their  number  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  during  the 
’'^massacre,  but  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starved  and 
r  frozen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suffering,  could  they  be  known, 
would  probably  exceed  those  which  followed  Lovewell's  fight.  Having  mis¬ 
taken  the  Upper  for  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  and 
were  never  heard  of  after*,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
Philip,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his  reti-eat  without  losing  a 
1  man  in  the  way. 

Besides  this  expedition,  in  which  PkUip  was  one  of  “Rogers’  ranger’s,”  he 
”  was  at  the  capture  of  Louisbm*gh,  under  General  Amherst,  and  was  the 
;  first  man  that  took  possession  of  the  fortress.* 

I '  lu  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
*  winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  Avas  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
*'  aiid  had  several  severe  battles  wdth  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
expeditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
near  Ticonderoga,  and  lost  many  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
Was  on  21  January.  The  chief,  Philip,  was  in  that  affair,  tmd  acted  as  ser- 
gcjmr.  Concerning  this  chief,  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  but  «  half  Indian,” 
?  ami  that  in  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  saying  “he  was  a  ryhig 
®  Indian.” 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indiarr  of  the  name  of  Sebatis  or  Sabatis. 
™^"Theri'  were  several  of  tire  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Abena- 
,  .  quies;  and  hence  that  Sabatis,  captured  at  St.  Francis,  was  descended 
*^froin  an  Abenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possible  also,  that 
it  Is  afterwwds  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 

*^Kemicl.»eck,  with  a  brother  napred  JVdtamis,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
tlie  arcoimts  t  of  Grenerar expedition  through  that  re^on  in  the 
of  1775 ;  but  tlris  is  conjectur*e.  However,  what  is  known  ot  these  two 
brothel's  follows. 

General  Arnold  having,  on  his  ai*rival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
•^'^all  hand  to  proceed  in  atfyance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
'  route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  JVata-nis  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
I  Wder  liad  been  given,  because  the  general  liad  been  informed  that  he  had 
fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
enemy  should  approach  in  that  dh'ection.  But  this,  as  it  proved,  was 
infuse  iuforination,  and  Natanis  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  was 
siliifnirother  Sabatis,  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 

residence  of  JVdiania  xvas  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
itofver ;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which  was 
irfipBiul  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  dlscove^  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
i^Tlhe  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
l!«i<)fc«very  point,  and  run  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness ;  expecting,  without 
lotlouTit,  to* have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  ap- 
eis  jeared  that  die  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
the  river,  a  map  di'awn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  the  top 
a  stake,  very  accurately  delineating  the  courses  of  the  rivei's  towards 
(i]iti(®ana(la,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from  one  to  another.  This 
jreatly  surprised  them,  but  they  profited  much  by  it.  Nothing  was  seen  of 
Indians  during  the  excursion  of  the  exploring  ps^,  who,  after  about  22 
in  which  they  suffered  every  thing  but  death,  rejoined  the  army. 
id^W^eii  the  army  had  arrived  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was  on 
be 4 November,  “we  for  the  first  time,”  says  Mr.  Henry,  “had  the  pleasure 
seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  JSTatanis,  and  liis  brother,  Saba- 


Reminiscences,  Appendix  to  new  edition, 
that  of  Judge  Jo!m  J.  Henry,  32,  to  36,  and  74,  &,c. 
I  and  Col,  Maine  Hist.  Soc,  i,  394, 


See  also  Shalhi’s  Tables,  ii. 
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tiSf  with  some  others  of  their  tribe.”  JVatanis  went  to  each  of  the  companies 
of  spies,  and  shook  tlieni  by  tlie  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  fonnerlv 
acquainted  with  them.  He  explained  himself  by  telling  them,  that  he  hall 
kept  close  to  tliem  all  the  time  they  were  making  their  discovery  beyond  his 
residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  did  not  dai-e  to  make  *  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  would  kill  him — a  wise  resolution. 

Natanis  and  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  mniv 
on  the  River  Chaudiere,  and  marched  wth  it  to.  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  December,  1775,  JVatanis  wms  wounded  by  a  sliot 
through  the  wiist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  general,  Curkton, 
who  immediately  set  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  first  Indians  employed’ 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  Jlrnold,  w  ithout  re¬ 
questing  the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  survived 
its  ruins— General  Danid  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain — General  Bm 
Dew&om  of  Massachusetts,  of  like  rank— 7\'mo%  Bigeloiv  of  Massachuseith\ 
a  majov-r- ifcium  J.  Meigs,  father  of  tlie  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank— SomneZ  Spring,  D.  D.  of  Newburyport,  a  chaplain— ^aron  Bwt  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedict  w2moW  of  Connecticutf  Numerous  others  de- 
sei-ve  egual  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  pravince  to  enumerate  tliem  here.  And 
from  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  name 
to  the  last. 


At  the  treaty  of  ^orgetown,  on  ■  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  August,  1717,  Sabbadis,  as  his  name  was  tlicn  writ- 
ten,  appeared  for  the  Androscoggins.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated  i? 
25  July,  1/27,  we  find  among  the  signers  Sabatists  of  Arresagoiitaeook,|  i 
What  part  Sabatis  acted  in  the  tragedies  fi'om  1722  to  1725,  does  not  iqipeai'. 

In  the  History  of  Maine§  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  Sab- 
baiist,  as  he  is  there  called*  “  In  1730,  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  (leorgc;  " 
and  it  tvas  in  this  place,  where  Sabb^ist,  the  Anasagunticook  sagamore,  re-  ' 
quested  government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  ‘coW  mnten  and  '' 
deep  snows,  my  Indians,  unable  to^go  to  Fort  Richmond,  sometimes  suffer.’’  ”  " 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modern  Indians  in  tlie/“ 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,|j  having  lost  its  f,™ 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another.  It  was  some  months  before 
they  could  agree  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near  I® 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  party  spirit  having  run  unreasonably 
high,  their  priest,  yvho  is  aRornan  Catholic,  interfered,  and  they  forsook  tlie  ' 
ri^  candidates,  and  elected  John  Jldteon.  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  u  dcwi* 
scendant  of  Baron  de  Saint  Castiens.  The  induction  into  office  took  pliw’M®'® 
19  September,  1816.  At  the  same  time  John  JVeptune  was  constitulcil  liiB  ' 
lieutenant,  and  Captain  Francis  and  another  were  confirmed  as  chielL 
captains. 

A  specimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr,  Wii*f 
niAMSON,,  who  hem-d  it,  in  his  History  of  Maine.  It  was  made  in  a  court,  f! 
by  John  JVeptune,  in  extenuation  of  the  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  Peol  Simp. 
The  case  was  nearly  as  follows :  In  the  evenhig  of  28  June,  1816,  this  Indiiuij  i, 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  the  tavern  of  said  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whetlicr  he  hadj^ 
procured  liquor  tliere  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself,  we  ai-e  not  informed, ) 
juid  beiim  noisy  and  turbulent,  Knight  endeavored  to  expel  him  from  Ids  i  ], 
house.  Having  thrust  him  out  of  door,  he  endeavored  to  drive  liini  tiwfiy,  si 
and  in  the  attempt  was.  stabbed,  and  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  Susnp  ^i 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor,  and  that  Knight  abusetlfjik 


*  Judge  Henry,  75. 

t  Hmry,  our  aulhorily  before  mentioned,  was  a  private,  aged  but  16,  who  ran  awav  from  t 
clandcstinclir;  be  died  in  1810,  aged  52.  Morgan  died  m  j 
“  1829,  »t.  78;  Steigs  in  1823;  SpnWm  1819,  oet.  73 f  Amvld  m 
1801.  a  London,  »t.  61 ;  Bun-  died  in  New  York,  io  18^.  , 

rt  T  ii.  360.  A  WiUiamsm  ii.  159, 

l.r"  Ti  •  consisted  of  but  57  families,  and  241  persons.  In  1820  there  were  27?  ; 

Appendix  to  I.vdian  Report,  66,  is  owing  to 
ODliga^ion  ot  the  cliiefs  imposed  upon  tbetr  yoong  men  to  marry  early. 
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liim,  or  be  Lad  not  done  it.  Being  brought  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
Ca-'tine,  by  adduce  of  counsel,  he  pleaded  not  guilty;  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
hi?  trial,  a  verdict  was  rendered  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  man- 
daughter.  Susup  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  four  of  whom,  with  theii* 
mother,  were  present,  eis  were  many  other  Indians  from  St  Johns  and  Passa- 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

.^ler  sentence  was  declared,  Susup  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
thiog  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  “  John  Neptone  loiU,  speak  for 
me."  Neptone  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  deUb- 
enitely  said,  in  English, 

^  You  knoiv  your  people  do  my  Indians  great  deal  torong.  They  abuse  them 
very  much — yes  they  murder  them ;  then  they  walk  right  off-— nobody  touches  them. 
This  makes  my  heart  bum.  fVelL,  then  my  Indians  say,  we  will  go  kill  your  very 
had  and  wicked  men.  JVb,  I  teWem  never  do  that  thing,  we  are  brothers.  Some 
time  ago  a  very  bad  man  *  about  Boston,  shot  an  Indian  dead.  Your  people  said, 
surely  he  should  die,  but  it  was  not  so.  In  the  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  lives 
to  this  day.  Certainly  he  never  dies for  killing  Indian.  My  brothers  say  let  that 
hloodynian  go  free — Peol  Susup  too.  So  we  wish.  Hope  fils  the  hearts  of  us 
all — Peace  is  good.  These,  my  Indians,  love  it  well.  ThfU  smile  under  its  shade. 
The  white  men  and  red  men  must  be  altoays  friends.  The  Great  Spirit  is  our 
father. — I  speak  what  I  fed.^ 

“  Susup  was  sentenced  to  another  y-earis  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
suredes  for  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollai-s  ; 
when  John  Neptune,  Squire  Jo  Merry  Neptune,  of  his  own  tribe,  Capt  Solrmnd, 
from  Passamaquoddy,  and  Capt  Jo  Tomer,  from  the  River  St.  Johns,  became 
liis  sureties  in  the  cognizance.”  f 

Captam  Francis,  the  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who,  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  good  undei'standing.  If 
die  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  Indians  be  con-ect, — and 
we  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it, — it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  He 
assured  Mr.  Jfilliamson,  “  that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  the  St 
Jolms,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers ;  that  the  eldest  lived  on  the  Saco ;  that 
each  U'ibe  is  younger  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  father, 
though  the  one  at  Passamaquoddy  J  is  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  from 
those  upon  the  River  St  Johns  and  Penobscot§  ‘  Mways,’  he  affirms,  ‘  I  could 
understand  aU  these  brothers  very  wdl  when  they  speak ;  but  when  the  Mkkmaks  or 
the  .Ugonquins,  or  Canada  Indians  talk,  I  cannot  tdl  all  what  they  say.’  ” 

Before  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a 
specuiieu  of  their  language. 

MetunFsenah,  ouwdde,  spumkeag-aio,  kee\iuck  Ue-we-seh,  keah'-daber'-dock, 
noio-do'-sdi,  kZdi'-oUt-havJta-mon-a,  numah-zee,  m’se-tcdi'-mah,  t’hih-lah-wef- 
ktunah,  spum'-keag-aio,  me-lea>neh,  neodah,  ne-quem-pe-bem-gees’o’eoqve,  maje'- 
t)K,  gees''-cool,  ar'bon,  mus-see-a’tos''see,  neo'nah,  commonten-esk-sock,  ’t-hah-lah- 
wee-keunah,  num-e-se-comde'ent,  tah-hclh-la-we-u-keahrma-che-ke'‘-cheek,  a-que-he', 
a-que-ah-lah-ke-me-saK'coque,  rUgahSie,  nunuirz^\  nea-nah,  neo'je,  saw  -got. 


*  “  He  alluded  to  one  Livermore,  who  had  received  sentence  of  death  for  killing  an  In¬ 
dia]),  which  was  commuted  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  the  state’s  prison.”  Williams^. 

An  Indian  named  Crevay,  a  Penobscot  of  the  tribe  of  St.  Francis,  to  avoid  bemg  dis- 
tre-ised  by  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  with  his  wife  wandered  down  mto  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  erected  a  wgwam  on  the  shore  of  Spot  Pond,  in  the  town  of  Stoneham,  where  ^ey 
lived.  At  length  some  abominable  white  runians,  on  the  night  of  the  23  November,  1813, 
shot  him  while  he  w^as  asleep,  and  badly  wounded  his  squaw.  Not  bemg  killed  outright,  this 
Indian  crawled  from  his  wigwam,  and  was  found  the  next  day  almost  fifeless  and  in  great 
agony,  and  he  expired  in  a  few  days  after.  The  names  of  the  murderers  I  will  not  give,  for 
labhor  to  siUly  my  page  with  them.  Four  were  guilty.  One  fled  from  lusu^,  two  were 
tried  and  con Jemned  to  be  hanged,  December  23di,  foUowmg.  Report  of  the  Trial. 

t  The  Indians  smd,  Pascodum-oquon-keag.  Pascodum  meant  pollock ;  oquon,  catch  ’em 
great  masty ;  eag,  land  or  place. 

§  Penops,  rows ;  keag,  aplace  of. 
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woo-saic'me,  keah-dabdd^-ock^  ego-mah,  Jueloah\  noa'chec,  done-ah'Ie,  sazoos', 
neoJi'lets,  quos''-qM.* 


In  speaking  of  tlie  New  Hampshire  sachems,  it  was  not  intended  dial  so 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  Rowts  should  have  been  silently  passed  oxer,  and 
therefore  we  -will  give  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  heroine 
noted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  name’s  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
Wheelwright  deed  of  1G29.  That  deed,  it  maybe  proper  to  remark,  purported 
to  have  been  given  by  Passaconatcay,  Runaawitt,  Wchanownoitit,  and  Rowls. 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between  the  Pascataqua  mid 
Merrimack  Rivers,  and  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  “  Pawtucket”  Falls 
in  die  latter,  and  Newicliawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

Rowis  w'as  sachem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling-place  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  far  fi-om  Quampeagan  Falls,  in 
Berwick,  then  Kitteiy\  “  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  his  vicinity  to 
Humphrey  Chadboiirn ;  and  others  afterwards,  to  Spencer ;  the  former  bein': 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
Indians  upon  die  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  subjects,  though  he  was  under 
Passacouaway.”f  Mr.  Hubbard  J  ^ys,  “  There  was  within  the  compass  of  the 
seven  years  now  curren^  [about  1670,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittaiy,  called 
Rouls  or  Holies :  who  laying  very  sick,  and  bedrid,  (being  an  old  man,)  he  ex¬ 
pected  some  of  the  English,  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown 
him  diat  civility,  as  to  have  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick¬ 
ness.  It  mattere  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not;  to  bi 
sure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  chiejs  of  the  town  and  desired  a  favor  of  them, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  jilantation  lor 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
small  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  vvithall  desired 
it  might  be  recorded  jn  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  children, 
vv^hich  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destiliitc  of 
an  habitation  among^  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason :  That  he 
knew  tliere  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  English, 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  tlic  third 
year,  or  after  three  years,  all  the  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed.”  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  “  is  reported  by 
Maj.  Waldron,  Mr.  Joshua  Moody,  CapL  lYost,  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place.” 

A  chief  named  Slind-icUl  was  successor  to  Rolls,  and  in  Philipps  war  scivcd 
the  English.  Why  the  word  blind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioiied, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

In  1677,  the  vvTetched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  employing 
the  Mohaw'ks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers.  Majors  Phvhon 
and  Richards,  were  despatched  to  their  country.  They  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  promised  llieir  assistance.  “'Accordingly  some  partio.s  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  5iarch,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  Wonolanset  being 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  tiioy  fired 
near  30  guns  at  him  without  eflTect.  Presently  after  this  they  were  disemcred 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecho.  Major  Waldron  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indian!*, 
whereof  Blind<oill  was  one,  to  make  further  discovery.  They  vi  ero  all 
surprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Jlohavvks;  two  or  three  escaped, 
the  otliers  were  either  killed  or  taken.  WiU  was  dragged  away  by  his  hair ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  natne 
of  Blind-wilPs  Neck.”§  Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  tlie  English 


*  Williamson’s  Maine,  i.  513. 
§  Belknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  125. 


t  IFBKam»o«,  i.  460. 


t  Indian  Wars,  ii.  81. 
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at  ttiis  time ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  were  performed  of  a  different 
character.  Notwithstanding,  the  same  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  again 
about  nine  years  after  ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  earned  into  practice. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  w'hich  Ave  have  been  speaking,  that  the  Nar- 
raganset  chief  Pessacus  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.* 

We  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
ciiiefs,  blit  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
cniiununication  concerning  him.f  Ttie  sachem  of  whom  Ave  are  uoav  to 
speak  Avas  knoAvn  among  tlie  French  by  the  name  of  J\e3cambiouit,  but 
among  the  English  he  Avas  called 

AssacambuiTjJ  and  AssacombuU.X  This  chief  Avas  as  faithful  to  the 
French  m  one  of  their  own  nation ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  in  1696,, 
%vbcn,  wuth  Iberville  and  the  famous  Moniigny,  he  rendered  important  serAUcc 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St.  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Ileing  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
tint  88  men  to  oppose  them,  Avho,  on  the  28,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  IbtrvUk's  army,  under  Moniigny  and  JSTescambiouit,  and  defeated  Avith  the 
loss  of  55  men.  On  the  night  before  St  Johns  capitulated,  Iberville,  Avith 
Xescambiouit  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  burn  one 
l»art  of  the  town,  AA'hile  D\Muys  and  Moniigny,  Avith  60  others,  were  ordered 
10  tire  it  at  another  point  Both  pai'ties  succeeded.  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  som^  cruelty,  AA  hich,  it  Avas  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
R  child,  named  Thomasin  Rouse.  He  having  ordered  it  to  carry  something  to 
L  the  water  side,  it  cried  ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
tiir  dead.  lie  then  threAV  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  Avas  soon  after  restored.  This 
1  account  AAas  handed  Dr.  Mather,  by  one  Avho  had  just  returned  from  Casco 
-  bii}  ,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  AA'ith  the  Indians,  The  account 
i!  closes  in  these  words :  “This  Assacombuit  hath  killed  and  taken,  this  war, 
liSftbey  tell  me,)  150  men,  women  and  children.  A  bloody  Devil.”  ]| 

^id  that  Mavnis,  Wanungonet,  and  Assacombuit,  were  “  three  of  the 
SUIT  valiant  and  puissant  sachems  ”  of  the  east.^  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 

Sat  Ci^co,  in  August,  1703,  has  been  mentioned.**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
uaqiiis,  having  established  themselves  in  NeA\'foundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
English,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
jj,,  I  audreitU  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  he  sent  Moniigny  with  a  few 
ijsjj|^Canadians,  who  joined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis  under  JVescamM- 
suit,  and  attacked  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ft 

U|J  hi  1705,  M.  Subercase,  having  succeeded  M.  Brouillon  in  the  government 
Mt(  ^P'vfoundland,  endeav'ored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
English  there.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  JVescam- 
at{4  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part.  Sviercase^s  army  consisted  of 

100  men,||  in  all,  and  they  set  out  from  Placentia  15  Januaiy,  upon  snow- 
'A,  shoe.s,  witli  20  days’  provisions.  They  suffered  much  from  the  rigor  of  the 
'  (^I'ather,  and  did  not  fall  upon  tlie  English  until  the  26,  which  was  at  a  place 
,  j,yPWled  Rebou,  They  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At  St.  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  AAdiere  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
I  cannon  and  mortars,  and,  affer  losing  five  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  Avere 
aJi  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 

r,  aged  much  of  what  they  brought  with  them  in  wading  rivers.  They  next 
attacked  Fonillon  and  took  it,  §§  This  AV'as  5  March.  Here  was  also  a  fort, 
— - - 

If  jlKtf  ■*  .See  B.  II.  p.59.  note  II.  f  From  Rev.  Mr.  JFelt,  of  Hamilton.  f  PenJudkno. 

jfaytfll  ^  Charlevoix,  B.  193.  ||  Magnalia,  vii.  93,  IT  Penhallow,  6. 

*•  Page  104.,  lib.  iii.  tt  Charlevoix,  ii.  294. 

. ji;-  3  This  is  according  to  Charlevoix,  but  Penhallovi  says  500,  and  Anspach,  (Hist.  Newfound- 
L,!  had,  l'23.)d)out  500.  Charlevoix  is,  doubtless,  nearest  the  truth. 

Le  Bourg  fut  br&le,  aprh  quoi  MontigNY,  qpn  aooit  amenl  0,  cette  expidiiion  son  JidiU 
_^NKSCAMBiooiT,yMt  dltachi  avec  les  sauvages,  et  une  partie  des  Canadiens,  peur  oiler  du  c6ti 
</r  Carbonniere,  et  de  Bonnexiste,  avec  order  de  bruler  et  de  ditruire  toute  le  etti,  ce  qu’il 
idisii"  gans  perdve  ««  sad  homme,  temt  la  terreur  6toit  grande  parmi  les  Anglais.  N. 

France,  ii.  300. 
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into  which  the  inhabitants  at  first  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  themselves, 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* * * §  j  j  •  i-a,. 

Not  long  after  tliese  services  JS/'escambiouii  saued  lor  r  ranee,  and  m  w(X) 
visited  liis  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Versailles.  Here,  among  other  tmii- 
nent  personages,  he  b^^ame  known  to  the  historian  Charlevoix,  f  The 
king  having  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  .siid, 
holding  up  his  hand,  “TAis  hand  has  skrin  onthwndrtd  and  forty  of  your  vwjes- 
tfs  enemies  in  .Vew  England  and  that  whereupon,  the  fcng  forthwitli 
knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  a  pension  of  eight  lines  a  day  ho 
allowed  him  for  life. 

Mscambiouit  returned  to  America  in  170/,  and  the  next  year  accomjiauied 
Rouville  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  inti  inled  a 
much  more  formidable  conquest,  and  had  engaged  bands  of  Iiniians  from 
four  nations  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisipique,  as  they  called  Winnipesauke  or  Wizmipisiogee.  But  all  exoejit 
the  Algonquins  and  Abenaquis  under  .Vescojnbiouit,  having  failed  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  altogether. 
Having  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  VdudreuU,  and  reque.stcd 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Des  Chaillons  having  communicated  this  intel¬ 
ligence  to  the  Lidians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  tliem  forwai-d,  and  said  they 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  they  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  upon  Haver¬ 
hill,^  and  sacked  it  The  attack  was  made,  sun  about  an  hour  higli,  2!) 
August,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  Tlie 
English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  whom  lu  re 
killed  at  Haverhill.  Mscambioiiit,  in  this  aflair,  fought  by  the  side  of  die 
connnander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  swoid  v\  hkh 
he  brought  fi-om  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  vdl:ige,||  tliey 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  witli  precipitation.  The  English,  having  nillied,  ^ 
formed  an  ambush  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  them.  In  , 
the  ambush  were  60  or  70  English,  who,  after  hanging  upon  their  Hanks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  afl&ir  the  French  suffered  most.  Jii 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  three  Indians  and  five  Frcuclimou 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Hertd  of  Chambly,  and  Vercheres,  both  olTiPcrs  nl 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  jdssacambuUj  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  Jchil- 
Its,  invulnerable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot.  This  last  attack  hnu  »  , 
the  happy  effect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  oi' Jlssammbwt.  In  June  of  the  latter 
yeai*,  Ws  death  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  hi  a 
new'spaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  tiling^  that,  like  ^ 
Hercules,  he  had  a  “famous  club”  which  he  always  ^ried  with  ^ 

which  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  “  English  ”  he  had  killed ;  - .  ^ 
^at  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  retiini  T 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  coiniiiu- 
nication  he  is  styled  “  Old  Escconitni,”  “  foraierly  the  principal  sagamore  el 
(the  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Pigwacket  Lidians.”  He  prohaltl.V  « 
went  to  reside  among  the  St.  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  •  He  was  restless 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  account  says,  “  when  there  was  something  of 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  raai'ched  off  ^  « 


•  Anspach,  124.  t  Hist.  Gen.  de  !a  Nouv.  Franco,  ii.  32G 

t  PenhaUow,  40.  This  must  be,  we  think,  a  great  misrepresentation  of  his  real  spccia, 

as  subsequent  details  will  lead  one  to  suppose.  Perhaps  he  might  have  saidyhrfjf.  , 

§  “  fls  prirefU  aiort  U  parti  de  marther  carntre  m  village  appelU  Hawreuil, 
vitUeinq  d  IretUe  maUons  bien  bdtis,  tcec  mm  /ort,  ok  UgeoU  le  gomxmeur.  Ce  fori  avotz  um 
garrison  deiretUeeoldatSyetilyenavaaoMmoimrdix  dam  c/iaque7nais<m"  . 

II  Charlevoix  saw,  “  TmAes  let  mmuoms  oe  difemdire^  OMwi  tris-bien,  et  eureut  U »«» 
sort.  Il’y  eut  environ  cent  Anglou  de  tmi*  dam  cet  differentee  attaques ;  plusieurs  aidrw,  f 
itUendirent  trap  tard  i  sortir  Su  fort  H  da  mmMomMj  y  iurent  br&les/'  Noue  of  ihe 
BccouQiji  menlioa  Uus^  and  it  was  dodbtless  sopposiuoo^  without  fouudalioQ  io  f&ct. 
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ground  as  a  disbanded  officer,  left  his  brethren  and  travelled  towards  the  Mk- 
sissipiM,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till 
the  last  fall  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts.”  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  PxxHAinow  published  bis  LmiAN 
\\  ARs  one  yeai-  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  coimtrymen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrogant 
manner,  «  murdering  one  and  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  those 
of  their  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe¬ 
cuted  it,  but  that  he  fled  his  coimtiy,  and  never  returned  after.” 


CHAPTER  XL 

Destruction  of  Deerfield,  and  captivity  of  Reverend  John  Williams  and  familv, 
in  1704.  •' 

Sometimes  in  a  volume,  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  naiTative  of 
this  affair  had  oftp  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
wliich  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  New  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  3Ir.  WUliams’s  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the 
renowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prince,  and  was  the 
fth,  printed  at  Boston  “  by  John  Boyle,  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves  in  Marl¬ 
borough  Street,  1774.”  It  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  relate  some  important  facts  of  historical  value 
before  proceeding  with  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  plan 
was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  laying  waste  the  whole  English  fron¬ 
tier,  but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  in  that  region,  this  but  paitially. 
succeeded.  Though  the  eastern  settlements  from  Casco  to  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  had  neglected  theii'  precautionary  duty.  And 
although  Governor  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  had  but  httle  while  before  been 
notified  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
soldiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  quartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  easy  entrance  over 
tlie  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Hertd  de  RouvUle,  but  the 
commanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

-Mr.  Williams  thus  begins  his  narrative :  “  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1703-4,  not  long  b^efore  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood 
upon  us ;  our  watch  being  unfaithful :  an  evil,  whose  awful  effects,  in  a  sur- 
prizal  of  our  fort,  should  bespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
bring  the  charge  of  blood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  house  in  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doors 
and  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleap ;  on  which 
I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceived  the  enemy 
making  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
dm  chamber ;  and  returning  towai'd  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
immediately  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  number  of  20,  with  painted  , 
fares,  and  Udeous  acclamations.  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bed-tester, 
for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  sjioit  petition  to  God,  expecting  a  present  passage 
dwough  tlie  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.”  “Taking  down  my  pistol,  I 
cocked  it,  and  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up ;  but  my 
j'istol  missing  fire,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
me  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hour.”  I\Ieanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  was  carried  on  with 
great  fury.  One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  JViUiams  was  a  captain, 
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against  whom,  says  our  captive,  “  tlie  judgment  of  God  did  not  loug^  slumber ; 
for  by  sun-rising  he  received  a  mortal  shot  from  ray  next  neighl)or  s  house.” 
This,  though  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  but  seven  men,  withstood  tho 
efforts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  which  now  beset  them.  1  liat  house 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  fi'ont  door  the  marks  of  llie  hatchet.* 

After  about  two  hours  the  enemy  took  up  their  mai'ch  from  the  town, 
having  plundered  and  bmnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  dead),  mcludiug  those 
killed  in  making  defence.  Mrs,  Jf’illiams  having  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble, 
which,  without  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless ; 
but  to  this  was  added  the  most  shocking  murders  in  her  pre.sencc — two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  w'oniau  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family. 

“About  sun  an  hour  high,”  continues  ilie  redeemed  caj)tive,  “we  were  all 
cai’ried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  tlie  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !”  “  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  moimtaiu,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  found  a  great  number  of  our  clu-istiaii 
neighboi-s,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  ninetoeu  of 
whom  were  afterward  mm'dered  by  the  way,  and  two  stai’ved  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  great  scai’city,  or  famiue,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  shoes,  and 
gave  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  eur  journey.”  The  M’lny  had  loll 
then*  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  ready  to  decamp,  the 
few  English  tliat  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  tew  from  Hatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  fate  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  two,  who  had  escaped  there, 
pm’sued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  piiitv 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  bmid  of  Englishmen 
did  not  retreat  until  the  main  body  under  Rouvillt  were  about  to  eiieirele 
them,  and  then  they  left  nine  of  their  number  slain.  .Such  w^as  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that,  feai'ing  a  defeat,  Rmv'iil: 
had  ordered  the  captives  to  be  put  to  death ;  but,  fortunately,  the  beai’cr  ol 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  tracldess  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed, 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  di-eaded ;  boughs  oi’ 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  emeinte  women  and  little  children  for  40  days, 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  journey.  The  first  day’s  joimney  wu.s  hut 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  killed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well;  probably,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  tiiciu  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.  Mr.  Jf  illiams 
proceeds :  “  God  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  tbougli  they 
had  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  carry  U|X)U  their  shoulders, 
for  30  miles  before  tliey  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  30  miles  above 
Deerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  uncapable  of  trav'eling,  iji  tlieir 
arms,  and  upon  their  shouldiers.” 

At  the  fii'st  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  emd  in  their  rage  killed  Mr.  Williamses  negro  inau,  and 
caused  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  Mexander.  In  tlie  morning  Mr.  Williams  was 
ordered  before  tlie  commauder-in-ebief,  (he  considering  him  the  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  more  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape,  the  rest  should  beputtodeath.  In  the  second  day’s  iimn  li 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williajns,  the  afiectiiig  account  of  which  we  will  give 
neaidy  in  tlie  language  of  her  husband.  At  the  upper  part  of  Dccriield 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  that  cm[>- 
tured  Mr.  Williavis  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  tlie  other  captives ; 
but  on  the  moiming  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  being  appointeil 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  not  only 
allowed  hun  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  witli  his  wife,  arid  assist  her  along. 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  tliat  her  strengUl 
was  failing  fast,  and  tliat  he  would  soon  lose  her.  She  spoke  no  discoura* 


*  See  Col.  Hoyt’s  Anl.  Uesear.  wliieb,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  Uie  best  volume  of  NcS 
Englaiid  Indian  wars  liiai  lias  yet  appeared. 
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ging  words,  or  complained  of  the  hardness  of  her  fortune.  The  company 
soon  came  to  a  halt,  and  Mr.  ffiUiam^s  old  master  resumed  his  former 
station,  and  ordered  him  into  the  van,  and  his  \vife  was  obliged  to  travel 
unaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
they  passed  by  wading,  although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (which  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  frozen  over,)  and  about  two  feet  in  depth. 
After  passing  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  “No  sooner,” 
says  I\Ir.  Williams,  “  had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  w'as 
permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitying  those 
who  were  behind,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
wife ;  but  he  refused.  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
after  her,  and  heard,  that  passing  through  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  in  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far, 
for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke.”  The  historians  have  left  us-ono 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  from  the  account  left  us  by  her 
husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Reverend  Eleazer  Mother,  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
(laughter  of  Reverend  John  Warham,  who  came  from  England  in  1630. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Bernardstown,  and  in  the  comse  of  the  preceding  day  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  juitting  Mr.  WUliams  to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life  ;  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  liigh  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  Deerfield.  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
gjige  were  put  into  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  with  facility  upon  the  river. 
K\  er}'  day  ended  the  suffering  and  capfivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The  case  of  a  young  woman  named  Mary  Brooks,  was  one  to  excite  excess¬ 
ive  pity,  and  it  is  believed,  tliat  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
cii[>iives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
enceinte,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  upon  it, 
])robal)ly  with  a  burthen  upon  her ;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night.  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death.  With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
death,  and  after  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed! 
This  was  March  78. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  Williamses  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  i)ermitted  to  assemble  around  theii-  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
sermon  to  them  from  Lam.  i.  18.  At  the  mouth  of  White  River  Roumlle  divided 
his  force  into  several  parties,  and  they  took  different  routes  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

hi  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  Indians. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  Williams  visited  various  places  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  Vaudreuil.  In 
ins  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  them  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  religion.  However,  most  of  the 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant -faith.  And  in  1706,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunice  Williams, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wigwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husband,  dressed  in  Indian  style,  and  was 
Idndly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  ineffectual. 
Reverend  Eleazer  Williams,  late  a  missionary  to  the  Greenbay  Indians,  is  a 
descendant.  He  was  educated  by  the  fnends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

hi  the  History  of  Canada  by  Charlevoix,  the  incursions  undertaken  by  the 
French  and  Indians  are  generally  minutely  recorded ;  but  this  against  Deer¬ 
field  he  has  unaccoimtably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
following  is  the  whole  passage : 

In  tlie  end  of  autumn,  1703,  the  English,  despairing  of  securing  the  In- 
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dkns,  made  several  excursions  into  their  country,  and  massacred  all  such  as 
they  could  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiefe  demanded  aid  of  M.  de  VaudftoU^ 
and  he  sent  them  during  the  tvinter  250  men  under  the  command  of  the 
Sieur  Hetid  de  BotanlU,  a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  the  place  of  his 
already  renowned  father,  whose  age  and  inhnnities  prevented  his  under¬ 
taking  such  great  expeditiona  Four  others  of  his  children  accompani^ 
BoumUt^  who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  kiUed  many  of  them,  and 
made  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  three  soldiers,  and  some 
savages,  but  RovviBe  was  himself  wounded.  ♦ 


•  Histoue  Generale  de  la  Noov.  France,  ii.  290. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
INDIANS. 


“  I  will  ga,  to  my  tent,  and  lie  down  in  despair ; 

I  will  paint  me  with  black,  and  will  sever  my  hair ; 

I  will  sit  on  the  shore  where  the  hurricane  blows. 

And  reveal  to  the  Grod  of  the  tempest  my  woes  j 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed, 

For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  mounds  of  the  dead  j 
But  they  died  not  by  hunger,  or  wasting  decay : 

The  steel  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away.” 

Anontmoot 


CHAPTER  1. 

Preliminanj  observations  respecting  the  country  of  ike  southern  Indians — Wingina, 
the  first  Virginia  chief  known  to  the  English — Destroys  the  first  colony  settled 

there — Menatonon — Skiko — Ensenore— rSfCfwd  colony  abandons  the  country _ 

Tobacco  first  carried  to  England  by  them — Curious  account  of  prejudices  against  it 
— Granganemeo — His  kindnesses — His  family — His  death — Powhatan — Boun¬ 
daries  of  his  country — Surprises  the  Payankaianks — Captain  Smith  fights  his  people 
— Opekankanough  takes  Smith  prisoner— rThe  particulars  of  that  affair — He  marches 
him  about  the  country — Takes  him,  at  length,  to  Powhatan,  who  condemns  him  to  be 
put  to  death — Smith's  life  saved  at  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas — Insolence  of 
Powhatan  increased  by  JVeivport’s  folly — Smith  brings  him  to  terms — A  crown  sent 
over  to  him  from  England — Is  crowned  emperor — Speech — Uses  every  stratagem  to 
kill  Smith— Is  baffled  in  every  attempt — Smif/t  visits  him — Speeches — Pocahontas 
again  saves  Smith  and  his  comrades  from  being  murdered  by  her  father— 
Tomocomo. 

The  difficulty  of  rightly  partitioning  between  the  southern  nations  and  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  such  as  have  but  very 
partially  taken  a  survey  of  them,  and  considered  their  wandering  habits, 
v'herefore,  should  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  asjsign  a  §achem  to  his  original 
fuuiily  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  tltat  we  have  gone  according 
to  our  best  mformation.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  kind  of  natural 
boiindaiT  between  the  above-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
beyond  the  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  Indians, 
and  those  between  that  boundary  end  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquois. 
To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  fix 
lx)unds,  in  our  present  business.  We  are  awTire  that  some  writers  suppose 
That  all  the  Indians,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Connecticut,  were  originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  tliis  were  the 
case,  the  period  is  so  remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  these  .great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difference  in 
the  inhabitants  which  they  sepai'ated;  and  hepce  the  propriety  of  noticing 
ffiem  according  to  onr  plan. 


4  WINGINA— SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA.  [nooK  IV. 

It  is  said  that  the  territoiy  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  River  Alleghany,  and 
from  the  most  southern  waters  of  James  River  up  to  Patuxent,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  was  inhabited  by  three  dift’erent  nations,  and  that  the  langiiaite 
of  each  diftered  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  these 
nations  by  the  names  Powhatans,  Manakoacs,  and  Monacans;  these  were  the 
Tuscaroras.  The  Powhatans  were  tlie  most , powerful,  and  con.siste(I  at’ 
several  tribes,  or  communities,  who  possessed  the  coimtry  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  give  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  tlie  names  of  the  viu-ious  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  thence  to  tlie  Mississippi,  would  fai*  exceed  oiir 
plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chiefs  of  such  of  those  uatioiu! 
as  are  distinguished  in  history,  pointing  out,  by  the  way,  their  localities,  and 
whatever  shall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pass,  and  as  ive 
have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

WmoiNA  was  first  known  to  the  English  voyagers  Amidas  and  Barlow^ 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  siunmer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  tlie 
Indians,  fVolcokon'.  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  ivlicii 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore^  and  the  Engli.sli 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  “  but  spoke  much  to  them,”  then 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  After  they  had  given  him  a  shirt,  hut, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  “he  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,”  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  Eiiglisli. 

Wingina,  at  this  time,  was  confined  to  his  cabin  from  wounds  he  had  laicly 
received  in  battle,  probably  in  his  war  with  Piwnacum,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chief. 

Upon  the  death  of  Granganemeo,  in  1585,  Winmna  changed  his  name  to 
Pemissapan.  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  English, 
and  to  him  was  mainly  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  fii-st  colony  which 
settled  in  Vii'ginia. 

It  was  upon  the  return  to  England  of  the  Captains  Amidas  and  Barlow, 
from  the  country  of  Wingina,  that  Queen  Eliz^dh,  from  tlie  wondc'diil 
accounts  of  that  fruitful  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of  resjicct  to 
herself,  Virginia ;  she  being  called  the  virgin  queen,  from  her  living  nnniiir- 
ried.  But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  have  said,  “  Bwause  it  still  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  peoi)lo 
their  primitive  innocency  of  life  and  manners.”  f  Watkr  referred  to  this 
countiy  when  he  wrote  this : — 

“So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  elime, 

None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 

Hcav’n  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  eartli  uncurst. 

To  show  how  all  thing's  were  created  first.'’’ 

Sir  Richard  Greenvii,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himself 
upon  tlie  shores  of  jHngina.  It  was  he  who  committed  the  first  outi-nge 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  die  breaking  up  of  the  colony  Avhirh  ho 
left  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  short  exciu*sion  into  the  country,  (hiring 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  from  him  a 
silver  cup,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  lei’t  lOH 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  die  island  of  Roanoke.  Ralph  Lane,  a 
military  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captain  Philip  Amidas,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  excursions  about  the  country, 
in  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals;  in  which  they  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  in  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about,  Wingina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca¬ 
tions  of  the  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Ensenore,  his  liithcr. 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  funeral,  he  as.sembled  1800  of  his  jicople, 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  say,  of  destroying  them.  They,  tl)erell>rc, 
upon  the  information  o  f  Skiko,  son  of  me  chief  Menatonon,  J  fell  upon  them, 
and,  after  killing  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.  Tliis 


-  From  a  communication  of  Secretary  77io«;-  .x  *'•  .^fr.  and  appended  lo  d''' 

Notes  on  Virginia,  ed.  of  1801. 

t  Slith,  11.  t  calls  hi*  the  "  lame  king  of  Moraloc.” 
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was  done  upon  the  island  whei’e  Jl'injpna  lived,  and  the  English  first  seized 
upon  the  l)oats  of  his  visitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  island,  vi^ith 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  murdering  them  ail.  Not  long  after,  “  Wingina 
was  entrapped  by  the  English,  and  slain,  with  e^ht  of  his  chief  tnen.” 

.Menatonon  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  “a  powerful  nation,  possessing  all  .that  country  from  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Chowan  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bay.”  *  At  tliis 
time,  Mcnatonon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
.standing  Indian  with  whom  tlie  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
that  made  Lane  and  his  followers  Ijefteve  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  “  So  (;ager  were  they,”  says  Mr.  Sliih,  “  and  resolutely  bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  coiiki  not  be  peisuaded  to  retnni^  as  long  as 
they  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  left,  and  two  mastiff  .dogs,  whicli,  being 
hoiied  with  sassafras  leaves,  might  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back.”  After  great  sufterings,  they  arrived  upon  the  .coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Menatonon  deceived  tlie  English,  was  because  they  made 
him  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  tliern  in  making  discoveries. 
After  he  w'as  set  at  liberty,  he  w'as  very  kind  to  them.  Two  years  t;fjer, 
wliou  Governor  ff'Jiite  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  attd  child  as 
lieloiiging  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

If  kite  and  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,  22  Jidy,  1587,  and. sent  20  men 
to  (.'roatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  Man-teq,,  to  see 
jfaiiv  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  former  colony  oft  50  men  left  tjiere  by 
Sir  Richard  Greenvil.  They  learned,  from  some  natives  witom  they  met,  jhat 
tlio  jtcojtle  of  Dassamonpeak,  on  Avhat  is  now  Alligator  River,  Iiad  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  .whither  they  had  gone 
none  (muld  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  tnau  of  their 
government,  had  also  been  killed  by  tiie  same  Indians.  Thi,s  tribe  and 
.•several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
English ;  but  not  corning  according  to  appointment,  gave  the  Englisli  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  Therefore,  Captain  Stafford 
and  24  men,  with  Manteo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  “  where  seeing  them  sit  by  tho  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  The 
miserable  sonles  amazed,  fled  into  the  reed%  where  one  was  shot  through, 
and  we  thouglit  to  liave  been  fully  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  friends  come  from  Eroatim  to  gather  their  corn !  ”  “  Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gatlmred  the  fi'uit  we  fqund  ripe,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  .and  twk.  Menatonon,  hjs  wife  wjth  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
us  to  Roanoak.”t  But  to  return  to  fVingina. 

While  the  English  were  upon  4;he:errand  we  have  been  speaking  of,  Jfin- 
gina  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  but  deceived  them  .on  every  opportimity, 
fay  giving  notice  to  his  coiintrymen  of  their  course  and  piUTf*®^? 
tliein  to  cut  them  off.  fie  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  English  were 
-dt'stroved,  and  thereupon  scofted  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as  theirs.,  who 
would' sutfvr  it.  This  caused  his  son  Emenore  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  return  he  was  their  friend  again..  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
l)L-licve(l,  say  the  voyagers,  that  “we  could  do  them  more  hurt  being  dead, 
than  lining,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  from  them,  shot,  and  struck 
them  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  w^e  die  it  is  bpt  for  a  time,  then  we  reUirn 
ai^ain.”  Many  of  the  cliiefs  now  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Erig- 
Jish,  and,  among  otliers,  Ensenore  persuaded  his  father  to  become  tlieir  friend, 
who,  when  they  were  in  gi'eat  straits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
field.<,  aiul  made  wears  in  the  streams  to  natch  fish,  wliich  were  of  infinite 
benefit  to  them.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lane^  “we  not 
liaving  owe  corn  till  the  next  bm-vest  to  sustain  us.”  What  added  greatly  to 
tlieir  distresses,  was  the  death  of  their  excellent  friend  Ensenore,  who  died 
2Utli  of  A  pril  following.  The  Indians  began  anew  th^r  conspii-acie^aud  the 
colony  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returniug  to  England, 

-  Slith’s  Virginia,  14.  By  “  our  bay  ”  is  meant  James  River  Bay. 

t  Smith’s  Hist.  Virginia. 
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which  Ava.s  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Avhich  touched  tlicre  in  its  way 
from  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.* 

The  conduct  o?  Lane  and  his  company  in  this  fruitless  atternpt  to  estahlidi 
themselves  in  Virginia,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  reprehensible.  They  put 
to  death  some  of  the  natives  on  the  most  firivolous  charges,  and  no  weiidpr 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  they  ought  to  have  lieen.l  While 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tobacco,  and,  taking 
it  to  England,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  commerce.  And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  how  many  difli'rciit 
persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  I  shoidd  say  discredit,  of  intnalnciiig 
this  “Indian  weed”  into  England  ;  as.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  WalUr  Ralegh, 
Raiph  Lane,  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  Avriter  observes,  the  reader  nmv 
father  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  Ralj^ 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  into  England  ;  and  no  one  Avill  dispute  the 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  for  he' sent  out  Lane  in  his 
employ.  Mr.  John  Josselyn,  in  his  “  Tavo  Voyages  to  N.  England,”  ha.s  tliis 
passage :  “  Others  Avill  have  tobacco  to  be  first  brought  into  England  fronj 
Peru,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  mariners.” 

'rhere  Avere  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  toAvards  the  use  of  tohne- 
co  ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  James,  Avhose  mind  seejns  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  Avindmills.  He  even  AATOte  a  book  denouncing  its 
use  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  conunand.  It  grcAv  spontaneously  in  \Vin- 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppoivoc.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  called  tobacco  from  the  island  Tobago,  but  this  derivation  is  much 
questioned.  X 

Granganemeo  Avas  a  chief  very  faA'orably  spoken  of.  As  soon  as  tlie  arrival 
of  the  English  Avas  made  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  his 
men,  aa'Iio  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  line  jippearaucc. 
When  they  had  left  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  sliip, 
'Granganemeo  spread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it.  The  English  \vei>t  to  him 
armed,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  doAvn  ;  after  Avliich 
he  performed  some  tokens  of  friendship  ;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  they 
presented  him  Avith  some  toys.  None  but  four  of  bis  people  spoke  a  woid, 
or  sat  down,  but  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence.  On  being  sliowii  a 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  Avitli  20  deer¬ 
skins,  which  Avere  Avorth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  sterling! !  The 
dish  be  used  as  an  ornament,  nixing  a  hole  through  it,  and  Aveariiig  it  about 
his  neck.  While  here,  the  English  entertained  him,  Avith  his  Avife  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship,  Ilis  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  ol’  pi’arl, 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of 
the  country  to- trade,  “  but  when  Granganemeo  was  present,  none  durst  trade 
but  himself,  and  them  that  Avore  red  copper  on  their  heads  as  he  <lid.”  He 
was  remarkably  exact  iu  keeping  his  ])romise,  “for  oft  A\e  trusted  him,  and 
he  Avould  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  Avord.”  And  these  voyagers  liirtlior 
report,  that  “commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  coiiie.s, 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  Avaliiuts,  cucumbers,  pease,  and  divers 
roots,” 

In  tbeir  Avanderings,  Captain  Jimidas  and  seven  others  visited  tlie  island  of 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  family  of  Granganeemo  living  in  greuf  I'om- 
fort  and  plenty,  in  a  little  town  of  nine  bouses.  The  chief  was  not  at  borne, 
“  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderful  courtesy  and  kindness.  Hhe 
made  some  of  her  |)eople  draAv  their  boat  up,  to  jirevent  its  Ixjiiig  injured  by 
the  beating  of  tlie  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  bring  them  asboro  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  cany  tbeir  oars  to  the  hoftse,  for  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  off*  their  cloathos  and  stoekinps 
and  washed  them,  as  likcAvise  their  feet  in  Avami  wnter.  WJu  u  their  dinner 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for  lliere  Avm*  five  in 


*  Relation  of  Lane,  printed  in  Smith’i  tlrginia. 
t  Herriot’s  Observations,  (one  of  Lane’t  company,)  printed  in  Smith, 
t  Stith't  Hist.  Virginia,  19. — See  Book  ii.  Chap.  ii. 
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the  hou^,  divided  by  mats,)  where  they  found  hominy,*  boiled  venison,  and 
roasted  hsh;  and,  as  a  desert,  melons,  boiled  roots,  and  fruits  of  various  sorts. 
Uhile  tliey  weie  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bows 
and  aiTOws,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiviiiff 
tlieir  distrust,  ordered  then-  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  tliem.selves  to 
be  beateu  out  ol  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  their  boat : 
and,  putting  a  little  oft  from  shore,  lay  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  brought  their  sapper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  aft  to  the  shore  • 
aiuk  .<eeiug  their  jealousy,  she  ordered  several  men,  and  30  women,  to  sit  all 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard  :  and  sent  live  mats  to  cover  them  from  the 
weather,  f  Weft  hath  the  poet  demanded,  “Call  ye  them  savage?”  If  the 
i\if«*  ot  Granganemeo  was  savage,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  tenn, 
will  re  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  off  the  island 
v\  olvokon,  by  memis  ot  Manteo,  had  some  intercourse  with  the 

i;..u.:jitants.  At  ilatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  after,  Gran- 
ganeiitto,  with  Manteo,  went  on  board  then*  sliips.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  English,  for  he  died  verj'  soon  after. 

Tills  must  close  our  account  of  the  excellent  family  of  Granganemeo,  and 
would  that  tlie  account  of  the  English  wmuld  balance  as  well, — but  they  exhibit 
tiicir  owTi,— and  one,  item  more  from  it,  and  tve  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
Mtiall  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £12  10s.  sterling.  | 
\Ve  l:a\e  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 

chiefs  of  his  age,  die  most  famous  in  the  regions 
of  V  irgima.  The  English  supposed,  at  first,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
coumi}  ;  a  common  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biography,  but,  in  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  the  error  pre- 
\  ai  ed,  aud  a  part  of  his  people,  ever  after  the  settlement  of  the  English,  were 
ca/lccl  the  Powhatans.  A  great  river,  since  called  the  James,  and  a  bay  re¬ 
ceived  hi-s  name  also.  §  He  had  three  brothere,  Opitchepan,  Opekankandugh, 
mid  Catatanugh,  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was  at  a  place 
called  /Hroicoco/Mco,  when  die  English  came  into  the  couutiy;  which  was 
upou  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucestei*, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen’s  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  below  the 
fork  of  the  river.  [|  He  lived  here  until  the  English  began  to  intrude  them¬ 
selves  into  his  vicinity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Powhatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
ff  ahunsonacock.  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-proportioned— bearing  an 
aspect  of  sadness — exceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessing  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  wliich  gave  him  a  majestic  appeai'ance.  At  his 
residence, -he  liad  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress  was  composed  of  many  feath¬ 
ers  wrought  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  great 
rivci-s  and  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  claimed 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  Haddihaddocks,)  Arrohattock, 
(now  Ajipomattox,)  Youghtammd,  Paraunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomoco, 
mul  Ki.skiak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  of 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  gi’eat  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River, 
■finin  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  branches,  was  the  boundary  of  his 
fomitry,  southerly — and  so  across  the  countrj',  “nearly  as  high  as  the  fells  of 
ull  the  great  rivers,  over  Potoivmack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,”  and 


*  “  A  food  made  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  beaten  and  carefully  husked,  something  like 
furmety  in  England ;  and  is  an  excellent  dish  Various  ways." 
t  tenth's  Hist.  Virginia,  10,  II.  t  Smith’s  Hist.  Virginia. 

$  These,  according  to  Heckemlder,  Philos.  Trans.  31,  should  have  been  called  Powhathan, 
"which  would  signify  the  river  of  progeny,  fruitfulness,  the  fruitful  river.” 

t|  About  two  miles  below  where  Richmond  now  st^ds.  The  farm  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
wane  of  3Iayo  included  the  site  of  a  part  of  his  town,  in  1813.— Campbell's  Virginia. 
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some  of  the  nations  on  tlie  north  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  dominions, 
according  to  his  law  of  succession,  did  not  fall  to  his  children,  but  to  liis 
brothers,  and  then  to  liis  sisters,  (the  oldest  tirst,)  thence  to  the  heirs  of  the 
oldest ;  but  never  to  the  heii-s  of  the  males. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  most  resolute  and  woll-fortiipd 
men  about  him,  cspecitdlv  when  he  slept;  but,  alter  the  I'jUglisli  came  into  his 
country,  he  increased  them  to  about  200.  He  had  as  many,  and  such  women 
iis  he  please<l ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  bis  head  and  another  at  his  feet. 
When  he  was  tired  of  any  of  Ids  wives,  he  bestowed  them  upon  such  of  4is 
men  as  most  pleased  him.  Like  the  New  England  chiefs,  Ije  Jiad  ma?iy  places 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  at  some  of  which  he  had  vert’ 
spaciou-s  wigwams,  30  or  40  yards  in  extent,  Avhere  he  had  victuals  providpil 
against  his  coming. 

In  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payaukatank,  who  were  bis  ncighhoi-s 
and  subjects.  Captain  Smith,  in  the  account,  “imY  toith  his  oten  hand,"  says, 
“  the  occasion  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  the  manner  was  thus.”  He  .mmiI  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  men  to  lodge  witlj  them  the  night  on  which  he  meant  to  lull  tipoii 
them ;  then,  secretly  surrounding  them  in  their  tvigAvams,  coranienceil  a  horrid 
slaughter.  They  killed  24  men,  took  off  their  scalps,  mid,  with  the  wotneii 
and  cliildren  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sachem’s  village.  The  sculps  ilipy 
exliibited  upon  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  tro})hy,  aiul  the  toerowance  (their 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wile  Powhatan  made  his  servants. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  failed; 
and,  at  this  time,  would  have  failed  also,  but  for  the  unexampled  persovcruHce 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  Captain  John  Smith.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  airive  until  tlie  planting  season  was  over; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  tliey  found  themselves  in  a  suffering  condition,  from  Mutit 
of  suitable  {irovisions.  Smith,  therefore,  undei’took  to  gain  a  su|)ply  l>y  trurtirk- 
ing  with  the  Indians  back  in  the  country,  who,  being  acipiaintcd  with  liis 
sitiiation,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came  ;  offering  him  but  n 
handful  of  corn,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  gnu  or  a  sword,  “lint  .seeing  hv 
trade  and  conrtesie  there  was  nothing  to  he  had,  he  made  hold  to  try  such 
conclusions  as  necessitie  inforced,  though  coutiaiy  to  his  cointnissimi.”  So 
he  fired  ujion  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  He  then  marched 
to  their  village.  There  they  found  corn  in  abundance,  which,  after  sniiie 
rnanceuvring,  he  succeeded  in  ti-ading  for,  and  returned  with  a  supply  to 
Jamestown. 

Smith,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  di.scover  the  source  of  the  Chikabnmania. 
When  he  had  passed  up  as  fin*  as  it  was  navigable  for  his  barge,  he  left  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  go 
oil  shore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  his  own  men  and  two  liulians,  he 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he  u  as  gone,  his  men  went 
on  shore ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped.  Smith  was  now  20 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  Opekankanotigh,  with  300  warriors,  having  learned, 
from  the  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  lie  was  goni',  followed  after  hint, 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  his  company,  ami  killed 
them  both  while  asleep,  he  being  absent  to  shoot  some  fowls  for  jirovisions; 
they  then  continued  their  pursuit  after  him.  He  was  not  tar  from  liis  emioe, 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  beiug  liaid  pressed,  made  a  sliiold  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  manner,  Ibught  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  bad  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Ileiiig  obliged  to  give  all  bis  attemion  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  whore  the  mnd  was  so  deep  tlmt 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  hands  ujion  liim; 
and  those  whom  their  own  numbers  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  olwived  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  Ixuiud  to  his  arm  with  bis  gartcTK, 
doubtless  saved  him  from  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  from  wliicli,  owing  to 
his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  in  lii» 
thigh,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  full  of  them. 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishing  with  cold, 
he  threw  away  liis  arms,  and  suffered  them  to  come  and  take  liiin.  After 
pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  ineii  had 
just  been  killed,  where  tliere  was  a  fire.  They  now  showed  liim  kiiidneas, 
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rubbing  his  benumbed  limbs,  and  wanning  him  by  the  fire.  He  asked  for. 
their  chief,  and  Opekankanough  appeared,  to  w'hom  be  gave  a  small  compass. 
This  amused  them  exceedingly.  ‘Oluch  they  marveUed  at  the  playing  of  the 
fly  and  needle,  which  they  could  see  so  plaiidy,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because 
of  the  glass  that  covered  them.  But  when  he  demonstrated,  by  that  globe-like 
iewell,  the  roundnesse  of  the  eai-th,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  and 
moone,  and  stan-es,  and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world,  continually — ^the  greatncsse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  the 
nation.s,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and 
many  other  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazed  with  admiration !  ” 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 
of  geography  and  astronomy,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  after  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  multitude 
of  them  seemed  prepared  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  were  bent, 
Opekankanough  held  up  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  weapons. 
Tney  now  led  him  to  Orapaka?,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  Powhatan, 
on  the  north  side  of  Chikahominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
on  York  river.*  Here  they  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  well. 

When  they  marched  him,  they  drew  themselves  up  hi  a  row,  with  their 
chief  ill  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken  from  the 
English  were  borne.  Smith  came  next,  led  by  three  gi'eat  men  hold  of  each 
arm,  aud  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  ready,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
tlien  put  him  into  a  large  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  Avell, 
that  he  thought  they  were  fatting  hhn  to  kill  and  eat.  They  took  hhn  to  a 
sick  man  to  cure  him  ;  but  he  told  them  he  could  not,  unless  they  would  let 
liiiii  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  do  it.  This 
they  would  not  consent  to. 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  gi'eat 
preparations  for  it.  To  this  end,  they  endeavored  to  get  Smith’s  assistance, 
by  making  large  promises  of  land  and  women  ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  not 
be  doue,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  were  greatly  terrified.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some¬ 
thing  curious.  Smith  prevailed  upon  some  of  tliem  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
journey  thev  performed  in  the  most  severe  frosty  and  snowy  weather.  By 
tliis  means,  he  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
ivhat  was  intended  against  them,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it.  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  be  sent, 
which  Avero  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
astonisliment  as  their  bringing  the  very  articles  Smith  had  i)romised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  his  friends,  at  so  great  a  tlistance,  was  utterly  incoinpre- 
hen»ibl(!  to  them. 

Being  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestown,  they  amused 
themselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triuniph,  and  showing  him  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Pow¬ 
hatan.  They  took  him  to  Youghtannund,  since  called  Pamunkey  River,  the 
countrv  over  which  Opekankanough  w'as  chief,  whose  principal  residence 
was  where  the  town  of  Pamunkey  since  was  ;  thence  to  the  Mattaponip, 
Piiuikutmiks,  the  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Rapj>alianock,  the  Nommies,  on  the 
Patowiimck  River  ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  coui-se,  through  several  other 
uation.s,  back  again  to  the  residence  of  Opekankanough.  Here  they  practised 
coajiinitions  upon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  they  said, 
whotlx  r  h(^  intended  them  good  or  evil.  This  proves  they  viewed  him  as  a 
kind  of  srod.  A  bug  of  gunpowder  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  pre- 
w  rvetl  iAvith  great  cai-e,  diiuking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to 
Iiluiit  it,  as  they  did  corn.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
until  he  had  done. 

Being  now  satisfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  manoeiuTcs  and  pranks 
with  him  thev  coidd  think  of,  they  proceeded  to  Powhatan.  «  Here  more  than 
200  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster, 
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till  Poivhafan  and  his  trajue  had  put  themselves  in  their  greate.«!t  hraveries.” 
He  was  seated  before  a  tire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  having  on  a  robe  of 
raccoon  .«kins,  and  all  the  tayles  hanging  by.”  On  each  side  of  him  sat  a 
young  woman  ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  ^vith 
as  many  women  behind  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  shoul’ 

painted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  white  dorni ;  and _ 

their  necks  white  bead.s.  On  Smith's  being  brought  into  the  presence  <1 
Powhatan,  all  prestmt  joined  in  a  great  shout,  “  The  queen  of  Apamatuck  vi 
appointed  to  bring  him  water  to  wa.sh  his  hands,  and  another  brought  hind 
bunch  of  feathere,  instead  of  a  tow'el,  to  tlrj'  thetn.”  Then,  having  feasted  hlf 
again,  “after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  n 
held,  but  the  conclusion  wa.s,  two  great  .stones  were  brought  before  Pmch' 

— then  as  many  as  could  lay  hamls  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  ther^ 
laid  his  head,  and  being  ready,  with  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  bruins,  Pofl 
hontas,  the  king’s  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  fakl 
head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death,”  i 
Potvhaian  was  unable  to  resist  the  e.vtraord inary  solicitations  and  sympadwfic 
entreaties  of  liis  kind-hearted  little  daughter,  and  thus  was  sa\'ed  the  life  tif  I 
Captain  Smith ;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonishing  deliverance,  fw 
sufficiently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures,  | 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  tip  his  nrind 
to  employ  Smith  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robes,  shoes,  hows,  arrows, 
and  pots;  and,  for  Pocahontas,  bells,  beads,  and  copper  ninkets.  Potchaim's 
son,  named  JVantaquaus,  w'as  very  friendly  to  Smith,  and  rendered  him  many  1 
important  services,  as  well  after  as  during  his  captivity, 

“Two  days  afler,  Powhatan,  having  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fenrfuUvt  I 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Smith  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  groat  bouse  in  : 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  aftaul 
from  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefuUeit* 
noyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Powhatan,  more  like  a  Devill  than  a  man,  with  T 
some  200  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him,  nowAl^J 
were  fiiends ;  and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jainestowne,  to  send  him 
great  gunnes,  and  a  gryndestoue,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  coiintii 
Capahowosick  [Capahowsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  sonne,  JVanluqu 
So  to  Jainestowne,  with  J2  guides,  Poivhatan  stmt  him,  Tliat  night  tiwi 
quartered  iu  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  bad  done  all  this  long  tinMijI  | 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  be  put  to  one  death  or  another.”  Early 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown,  Here  he  treated  I 
guides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  ofl’ered  Rawhuni,  in  I 
jesting  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  sfjort,  a  luige  mill-stone,  and  tr* 
demi-culverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Powhatan,  liis  master;  th 
fulfilling  his  engagement  to  scuid  him  a  grindstone  and  two  gims,  Th* 
Mawhunt  was  a  sachem  under  Poivhatan,  and  one  of  his  most  faithful  captain*,  J 
and  who,  it  seems,  accomjwnied  Smith  ui  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

“  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  .see  him  d 
charge  them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  houghs  of  a  great  n 
loaded  with  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  down,  that  tin  L 
poorc  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  witli  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  regained  sonaw 
conference  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  .«ent  to  Powhatan,  hiw. 
women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gav'e  them  in  generall  full  content.’'* 
Powhatan  was  now  completely  in  the  English  interest,  and  almost  ev^ 
otlier  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  vvith  victuals,  to  .Jamestown,  of  whira 
they  were  greatly  in  need.  Smith  had  told  Powhatan  that  a  gi-eat  I'liicf,  which 
was  Captain  Neumort,  would  arrive  from  England  about  that  time,  which 
coming  to  pii.ss  as  he  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  adminilion  of  tiie  wisdom 
of  the  English,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  tiling;  and, 
hut  for  tlie  vanity  and  ostentation  of  .Yetepori,  matters  would  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  flourished  greatly  to  their  ativaiitage.  Hut  he  lavished  so  nmny 
presents  upon  Powhatan,  that  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  soon 

This  is  Captain  Smith’s  own  account,  wh 
from  SCclh,  to  iiiustrate  the  geography  of  the  r 


I  shall  follow  minutely  j  adding  occasionaHy 
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began  to  show  his  haughtiness,  by  demanding  five  times  the  value  of  an  ai  ticle. 
Or  bis  contempt  Ibr  wh0.t  ’<vas  ofiered. 

By  .VeicporCs  imprudence  and  folly,  what  had  cost  Smith  so  much  toil  and 
pains  to  achieve,  Avas  blown  away  by  a  single  breath  of  vanity.  Nevertheless, 
his  great  mind,  continually  exercised  in  difficult  matters,  brought  the  subtle 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himself,  with  Aleuyorf,  and  about  20  others, 
went  to  Poivhatan's  residence  to  trade  with  him.  “  Wherein  Powhatan  carried 
himself  so  proudly,  yet  discreetly,  [in  his  salvage  manner,)  as  made  us  all  to 
admire  his  natural  gifts.”  He  pretended  that  it  was  far  beneath  his  dignity  to 
tradt  as  his  men  did.  Thus  his  craft  to  obtain  from  JVeivport  his  goods  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  in  return.  Smith  saw  through  Powhatan's  craft, 
and  told  jYewport  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  deteimined  to  show  him¬ 
self  as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chief,  repented  of  his  folly,  like  too  many  others, 
when  it  was  too  late.  Smith  Was  the  interpreter  in  the  business,  and  JYewport 
the  chief.  Powhatcen  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  trading.  He  said,  “Captain  JVeicport,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness, 
in  tliis  peddli^  manner,  to  trade  for  trifles;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  'fherefore,  lay  me  dowm  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  I 
like  I  Avill  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value.” 
Acconlingly,  JVeiimort  gave  him  all  his 'goods,  and  received  in  return  only 
about  three'  bushels  of  corn ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
hogsheads.  This  transaction  created  some  hard  tljoughts  between  Smith  and 
Yttepori. 

If  it  add  to  raise  Poiohatafi  in  our  admiration,  it  can  deti-act  nothing  ftom 
the  character  of  Smith,  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  chiefi 
For,  Avhh  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  pait  with,  as  he  pretended,  because  they 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  only  by  great  kings,  he  completely  got  his  end, 
at  this  time,  answ^ered.  Tantalization  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Powhatan  was 
so  infatuated  with  the  lure,  that  he  Was  almost  beside  himself,  and  w'as  ready 
to  give  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  “  So  that,  ere  we  departed,”  says  my 
relation,  «  for  a  pound  or  two  Of  blew  beadcs,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  2 
or  300  bushells  of  come.” 


ki\  Englisli  boy  Was  left  with  Powhatan,  by  Captain  JVeiopoH,  to  learn  the 
language,  manners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  country  ;  and,  in  retmn, 
Powhatan  gave  him  JVamontack,  one  of  his  servants,  of  a  shrewd  aird  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  cartied  to  England.  Poichatan  became  offended 
with  Captain  Smith,  when  JYtivport  left  the  country,  in  1608 ;  at  whose  depart¬ 
ure  he  sent  him  20  turkOys,  and  demanded,  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  the  same  number  to  Smith,  expecting  the  like 
return ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher¬ 
ever  they  could  find  them.  This  caused  difficulty— many  of  the  English 
being  robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  forts.  They  continued 
their  depredations  until  Smith  surprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
learned  tliat  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  English.  When  .he  found  that  his  plot  was  discovered, 
he  sent  Pocahontas,  with  presents,  to  excuse  himself,  and  pretended  that  the 
mischief  was  done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  chiefs.  He  directed 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  Smith 
consented  to,  wholly,  as  he  pretended,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  was 
restored,  Avhich  liad  been  continually  interrupted  for  a  considerable  time  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1608,  Smith  was  elected  governor  of  ^rginia. 
Mwpart,  going  often  to  England,  had  a  large  share  in  directing  the  affaire  of 
the  colony,  from  his  interest  with  the  proprietore.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
and,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crovm  for  Powhatan,  with  directions 
for  his  coronation  ;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  him  value  him^lf  more 
than  ever.  NtiimoH  was  instructed  to  discover  the  country  of  the  IMonacans, 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  war,  and  >^'hom  they  would  assist  him 
against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  business.  Captam  Smith  was  sent  to  him  to 
invite  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  cwn.  ^n  driv¬ 
ing  at  Werowocomoco,  and  deUvering  his  message  to  the  old  chief,  he  rephe^ 
“If  your  king  have  sent  me  presents,  I  also  am  a  kuig,  and  this  is  my  land. 
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Eight  (lays  I  will  stay  to  receive  them.  Your  fatlier  [mcajiing  .Vejc^or/]  is  to 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort — neither  will  I  bite  at  such  a 
bate.  As  for  the  Monacans,  I  can  revenge  my  owm  injuries ;  and  as  for 
qtianachuck,  where  you  say  your  brother  was  dain,  it  is  a  conti-ary  way  from 
those  ptu-ts  you  auj)pose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  the 
relations  you  have  l»ad  from  my  people  are  false.”  Some  of  the  Jndiaivs  had 
made  the  English  believe  that  the  South  Sen,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
I’/as  but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  Smith  the  al)surdity  of  the  storv,  lie 
drew  a  map  of  tlie  country,  upon  the  ground.  Smith  returned  as  n  ise  as  he 
\?'cnt. 

A  house  was  built  for  Powhatan,  about  this  time,  by  some  Germans,  who  came 
over  with  JVewport.  These  nien,  thinking  that  the  English  could  not  subsist 
in  the  counti^,  wantonly  betrayed  all  the  secrets  of  the  English  to  Powhalm, 
which  was  again  the  source  of  much  trouble.  They  even  urged  him  to  put 
all  the  English  to  death,  agreeing  to  live  with  him,  imd  assist  him  in  the  e.xe- 
cution  of  the  horrible  project.  Poiohatnn  was  pleased  at  the  proposition,  mid 
thought,  by  their  assistance,  to  effect  what  he  had  formerly  hoped  to  do  by 
ongaghig  Smith  in  such  an  enterjirise.  Their  first  object  was  to  kill  Captain 
Smith  ;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  would  be  removed ;  and, 
accordmgly,  they  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  effect  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  for  com,  hoping  an 
opportunity,  in  that  business,  w'ould  ofier.  That  his  design  might  not  be  mis¬ 
trusted,  Powhatan  pronnsed  to  load  his  ship  w'ith  corn,  if  he  woidd  bring  him 
a  grindstone,  50  sw'ords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  lien,  and  a  quantity  of 
copper  and  beads.  Siniih  went  accordingly,  but  guai-dcd,  as  tliougli  sure  of 
meeting  an  enemy. 

Ill  their  way,  the  English  stomied  at  Wairasqueake,  and  were  iufonned, 
by  the  sachem  of  that  place,  of  Powhatan's  intentions.  That  sachcin  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  wiien  they  departed,  fiiniished  them  with  guides.  On 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  obliged  to  spend  near  a  week  at 
Kicquotaai.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Christmas  among  the  ludiaus, 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  meny  Christmas  it  v\-as ;  ha^  ing  been 
“  never  more  meny  in  their  lives,  lodged  by  better  fires,  or  fed  w  ith  greater 
jilenty  of  good  bread,  oysters,  fish,  flesh,  and  wild  fowl.” 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  much  hai-dship,  tiiey  sent  to  Pow¬ 
hatan  for  provisions,  being  in  gieat  w'luit,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  four 
days’  supply  along  with  them.  The  old  chief  sent  them  inunediatoly  a  supply 
of  bread,  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  soon  after  made  a  feast  for  them,  acconf- 
hig  to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Poza/iafa?!  pretended  lie  had  not  sent  for  the  English ;  tcUiufi 
them  ho  had  no  corn,  “  and  his  people  much  less,"  "  and,  therefore,  iiitinmteil 
that  he  wished  they  would  go  off  again.  But  Smith  produced  the  messenger 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confronted  him ;  Powhatan  then  laughed  beartily, 
and  thus  it  passed  for  a  joke.  He  then  asked  for  tlieir  commodities,  “  but  lie 
liked  nothing,  except  guns  and  swords,  and  valued  a  basket  of  corn  liigber 
than  a  basket  of  copper  ;  saying,  he  could  rate  his  coni,  but  not  the  copper.” 
Captain  Smith  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  work 
upon  his  feelings  and  sense  of  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  build  him 
a  bouse  while  his  own  was  uegle(hed ;  tliat,  because  of  his  promising  to  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  corn,  he  had  neglected  to  supplv  himself  with  provisions  whuu 
he  might  have  done  it  Finally,  Sviith  rejiroached  him  of  divers  negligeiiMs, 
deceptions,  and  prevaric.ations ;  but  tlie  main  c.ausc  of  Powhatan's  refusing 
to  trade  seems  to  have  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  articles 
he  most  wanted. 

When  Smith  hud  done,  Powhatan  answered  him  as  follows : — “  We  have 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  can  spare  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence.  As 
to  your  coming  here,  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it.  I  am  told,  by 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  poseesa 
nay  country.  This  makes  me  less  ready  to  reUeve  you,  and  frightens  my 


The  reader  may  wonder  how  this  could  be,  but  it  is  so  in  the  old  history,  by  Stiih,  86. 
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pppple  froni  bringing  in  their  corn-  And,  therefore,  to  relieve  them  of  that 
tear,  leave  your  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here  where 
we  are  all  friends,  and  forever  Powhatans.”  ’ 

In  these,  and  other  speeches  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day.  “  But, 
whilst  they  expected  the  coming  in  of  the  countrj^  they  wrangled  'Poiolxetan 
out  of  BO  bushels  of  corn,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeino- 
linn  inucli  affect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value  ;  yet,  in 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  he 
eliould  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Manakin  country,”  were  that 
condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  but  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comment. 

At  the  same  time,  Powhatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
very  singular  passages,  as  reported  by  Smith.  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
death  ot  all  his  })eople  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  those  tliree  generations 
was  then  living,  except  himself.  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  Eng¬ 
lish  think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  old  chief  then  went  on 
and  said,  7 

“  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de¬ 
scend,  in  order,  to  my  brothers,  Opitchapan,  Opehtnkanough,  and  Cataiaugh,* 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daughters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  equal  to  mine ;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  ours  to 
YOU.  \Vhy  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
)o;c.^  Why  should  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food  ? 
Whal  can  you  get  by  war?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods;  and  then  you  must  consequently  famish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
Vriiat  is  the  cause  of  yom*  jealousy?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
supply  your  wants,  if  yon  will  come  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with 
swwds  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  Avith  my  women  and 
children ;  to  laugh  and  be  meny  with  the  English  ;  and,  being  their  friend, 
lo  liave  copper,  hat(diets,  and  whatever  else  I  want,  than  to  fly  from  all,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  he  so 
limited,  that  I  cannot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men 
must  watclj,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  ‘  Here  comes 
Capt.  Smith  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  miserable  life; 
and,  Capt.  Smith,  this  might  be  soon  your  fate  too,  through  your  rashness  and 
unadrisklness,  I,  therefore, 'exhoi-t  you  to  peaceable  councils  ;  and,  above  all, 
I  insist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  xmeasloess, 
be  removed  and  sent  away.” 

Smith  inteiqireted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  conO-ary  to  what  it  expressed, 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  than  lessened,  bis  former  suspicions,  '  He,  however, 
made  a  speech  to  Poivhatan,  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  English  intended  him  no  hurt ;  urging,  that,  if  they  had,  how 
easily  they  might  have  effected  it  long  before ;  and  that,  as  to  their  perishing 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  had  ways  to 
supply  themselves  unknorrm  to  the  Indians ;  that  as  to  bis  sending  away  fhe 
anus,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  always  allowed  to 
bring  theiis  to  Jamestow  n,  and  to  keep  them  in  then-  hands.  Seeing  Smith's 
infli'xibilitA’,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  bis  intended  massacre,  he  spoke 
arain  to  Smith  as  follows : — 

“CnpL  Smith.  I  nevei*  use  any  wei'owance  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.  Capt.  JVewport  gave  me  swords,  cop¬ 
per,  clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  offered  him ; 
mid  would  send  aAvay  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refitses  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  ordy.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
"liat  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  you  please.  Capt. 
‘heliport  you  call  father,  and  so  you  call  me;  but  I  see,  in  spite  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  wdll,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
flat  if  yon  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  aw'ay  your  ai-ras ;  for  you  see 
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ray  undesigning^  simplicity  and  friendship  cause  me  thus  nakedly  to  forget 
myself.” 

Smith  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  Poichaian  only  trill<'d  anay  tlio 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accojiiplish  his  di'sign.  The  lioais  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice.  Smith, 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception  ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  the  corn  they  had  Imught,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  Smith,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  promises.  But  Smiths  talk  was  too  full  of 
tiattery  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  bclhic  it  wis 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself,  his  women,  children,  and  cllcct-s  into  tlio 
woods ;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  Smith ;  for  f\^ o  or 
three  squaws  amused  him  while  Powhatan  and  the  rest  escaited.  rmvilling, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powhatan  sent  Smith,  soon  after,  a  vulunbfo 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  his  sachem;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  with  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  bring  corn  in  abundance.  At  Rngth,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pow¬ 
hatan  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  niglit. 
But  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  the  life  of  Smith  and  his  attendant.s,  {<1k' 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  atid  infonned  Smith  of  her 
father’s  design.  For  this  most  signS  favor,  he  offered  her  such  article.*?  ns  lin 
thought  would  please  her ;  but  she  would  accept  of  nothing,  and,  n  itli  tears 
standing  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  should  see  her  with  any  thing,  ho, 
would  mistrust  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  would  ho  her  n.-wnrd; 
and  she  retired  by  lierself  into  the  woods,  as  she  came, 

Potvhaian  was  sn  exasperated  at  the  failm*e  of  his  plots,  that  he  tliiTuteiicil 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  Smith  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  after,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  re.'^t  of  liis 
administration.  One  of  Poivhatan’s  men,  having,  by  some  tneims,  got  u 
quantity  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  English, 
Several  catne  about  him,  to  -^vitness  his  exploits  with  the  strange  roniniodity, 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  “and  blew  liiin,  with  one  or  t^\o  inniv,  to 
death.”  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  tlie  Indian.s,  and  .so  amazed  and 
frightened '  Pote/r, «<«?*,  that  his  people  came  from  all  directions,  and  drsiivd 
peace  ;*  many  of  whom  returaed  stolen  articles  that  the  English  Iind  never 
before  missed.  Poichaian  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injm-ed  the  English,  that  they  might  he  dealt  witlt  us  tlicy  deseia  ed. 
The  same  year,  1G09,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  bis  croj)  of  corn,  Kiiovviiig 
them  to  be  in  great  want- 

Captain  Smith,  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  burned  by  his  jtowder- 
bags  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  llic  foiiiitrv 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  returned,  lie'  ])iil)lisli('d  tlin 
account  of  the  first  voj'ages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  udvemnres,  whicli  is 
almost  the  only  authority  for  the  early  history  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631,  f  in  the  52d  year*  of  his  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assidiiouB 
to  bring  ruin  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  tlieiii  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  other's  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  order  of  Ponim- 
tan,  for  their  deception. 

Alter  Smith  had  left  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  tlinf  he  vva? 
dead,  Powhatan  doubted  the  report,  and,  some  time  aftei',  ordered  one  of  lii» 
counsellors,  named  UHamatomttkin,X  or  Tomoeomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  Eiiglainl, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  lie  instructed  hinj,  al.so,  to  note  tli« 
number  of  the  people,  to  learn  the  state  of  the  countrj',  and,  if  he  found  SmM 
to  make  him  show  him  tlie  God  of  the  English,  and  the  king  luid  ijnccii. 
AVlien  he  arrived  at  PlhnoutI),  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
piut  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  every  person  he  should  .see.  hut 


■  Did  not  the  English  of  New  Englaud  owe  their  safety  to  Massatoil  and  Mianlunnnmoh  > 
fear  of  the  same  article  ? 

t  Jossetyn,  N.  Eng.  Rarities,  106.  I  Or  Utlamanomack,  iSmith.  §  Purclias. 
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he  soon  gave  up  that  business.  And,  when  he  relumed  to  his  OAvn  ccjunti'v, 
his  chief  asked  him,  among  oth^r  things,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  nnin- 
her  of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazai-d  not 
much  in  saying,  is  nearly  as  extensively  known  as  the  golden  rale  of  Confu¬ 
cius.  It  was  as  follows:  “  Count  the  stars  in  the  sky,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and 
the  sand  upon  the  sea-share,— for  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  of  England.” 

Tomoco:mo  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas,  and,  probably,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquary,  Samuel  Purchme,  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  from  w'hom  he  collected  many  facts  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  after¬ 
wards  published  in  his  Pilgrims,  f 

The  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Potchatan  and  the  English ; 
very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis¬ 
faction,  on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  Powhatan.  He 
(lied  at  peace  with  the  English,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  OpitcJia- 
pan,  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  afterwards  by  the  name  Itopatin. 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  Smith  was 
ljarl)arous  enough  towards  the  Indians,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
(juite  so  hoiTible,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exliibited  by  his 
successor.  Lord  De  La  War.  This  gentleman,  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
coui-se  between  the  practices  of  Smith  and  JVeioport,  went  into  the  woret 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
(Ictermiiied,  by  severitj'^,  to  bring  hjm  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
thcrelbre,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  maimed  and  honid  condition,  he  sent  him  to 
Powhatan ;  at  tlie  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  that  all  his 
siilije’ct.s  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refuped  obedience  any  longer; 
telling  him,  also,  that  all  the  corn  in  the  country  should  be  imnrediately 
dp.‘=troyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.  J  This  wretched  act  increased,  as 
reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  of  Powhatan,  and  his  acts  were  governed 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Reflection  upon  the  character  of  Powhatan — Pocahontas — She  singularly  entertains 
Captain  Smith — Disaster  of  a  boat’s  ereto — Smith’s  attempt  to  surprise  Powhatan 
frustrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  the  life  of  Wyffin— -Betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English — Japazaws — Mr.  Rolfe  marries  Pocahontas — Opachisco — 
Pucuhmitas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith — Dies  at  Gravesend — Her 
sun — Opekankanough — Made  prisoner  by  Smith — Is  set  at  liberty — Nemattanow 
— Murders  an  Englishman — Is  murdered  in  his  turn — His  sin^lar  conduct  at  his 
di  nth— Conducts  the  massacre  df  1622— Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  English— Con- 
dvrts  the  horrid  massacre  of  1644 — Is  taken  prisoner— His  conduct  upon  the 
orrn.tion — Barbardusly  wounded  by  the  guard — Last  speech,  and  magnanimity  in 
Re^eefiorw— Nickotawance— Totopotomoi — Joins  the  English  against 
the  Rechahecrians — Is  defeated  and  slain. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  weat 
Powhatan  towards  the  English,  had  he  been  ti'eated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
imve  been.  The  uncomnronly  amiable,  xurtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
his  (laughter,  will  always  be  brought  to  min<i  in  reading  his  history  ;  and,  not- 
tvithstanding  he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
and  srrvage  disposition,  full  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunning  and  whose 
V'dr.l  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — ^yet,  on  the  very  page  that  he  is  thus 

Mr.  O/Anaronf  Bril.  Empire,  i.  285.)  says,  “ 'Phai  when  the  princess  Pocahontas  came 
!  r  I  ,  -1  coucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  own  nation,  attended  her ;  his  name  was  Uttainacro- 

t  Vol.  V.  b.  viil  chap.  VI.  page  955.  }  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  226. 
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represented,  we  shall  find  the  same  faults  set  him  as  examples  by  the 
tliemselves. 

The  fii-st  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  life  ot  Pocahontas  have  nei-es- 
sarily  been  detailed  in  the  account  of  her  father;  therefore  we  sliall,  under  lier 
own  name,  give  those  winch  are  more  disconnected  with  his. 

POCAHONTAS  was  born  about  the  year  1594  or  5,  and  hence  was  no  inore 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  file  of  Captain  Smith,  in  l(i07. 
Every  particular  of  that  most  extraordinary  scene  has  been  exhibited.  The 
name  Pocohantes  or  PockohdrUes,  says  Ileckevvelder,  means  a  run  betv\  ecu  two 
hills.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ca})tain  Xeicport,  Smith 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowocomoco,  to  invite  Powhatan  to  Jaiiiestown 
to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  liim  to  open  a  trade  in  corn 
witli  them. 

Wlieu  he  aiTived  at  tliat  place,  Poichatati  was  not  at  lioinc,  hut  was  at  the 
distance  of  30  miles  off.  Pocahontas  and  her  women  received  him,  and  while 
lie  waited  for  her  father,  tliey  thus  entertained  him: — “  In  a  fayre  plaiue  field,  (says 
Smith,)  they  made  a  before  which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  suddainly  amonp^ 
lljc  woods  was  heal'd  such  a  hydeous  noise  and  shreckiiig,  that  the  Ihiglish 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  lueii  hy 
them,  supposing  Powhaimi,  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  siirfirisc 
tljem.  But  presently  Pocahontas  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hurt 
were  intended ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  childn'ii, 
satisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke  ;  30  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods, 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leaues,  their  bodies  nil 
painted,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  ail  diflering.  Their  h  ader 
liad  a  fayre  payre  of  buck’s  homes  on  her  head,  and  an  otter-skinne  at  her 
girdle,  and  another  at  her  arme,  a  quiver  of  aiTowes  at  her  baeke,  a  how  ami 
aiTows  in  her  liand.  The  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword,  and  aiiotluT  a  eliih, 
another  a  pot-sticke,  all  horned  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  tlu'ir  .senej-ull 
devises.  These  fiends,  with  most  hellish  shouts  and  cryes,  rusluug  from 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  aiul  dancing 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oft  falling  into  tlieir  infernall  ])as.si()iis,  and 
solemnly  again  to  sing  and  daunce.  Having  spent  neare  an  hoiin;  in  this 
mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed.”  After  a  short  fiine, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wi^'ams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  before,  “  with  crowding,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tediously  crying,  ‘  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  ?  ’  ”  When  they  had 
finished  their  caresses,  they  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  eomilry 
aflbrcled,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodgings. 

While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  an  exi)edition  into  the  country,  willi  an 
intention  of  surprising  Powhatan^  tliere  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat’s  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  very'  severe  w'eaiiier,  by 
one  who  was  impatient  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  Waldo,  Master  Scrivener,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  jAlr.  .hilhony 
Gosnold,  brother  of  the  well-known  Bartholomew  Gosnold,*  and  eight  others. 
By  tiie  sulking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  none  knew  what  had  la'crniic 
of  iliein,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  tlie  Indians.  The  vei-y  men  on 
whom  Smith  depended  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  bis  succor,  in  case  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  thi.s 
ex})ecljtion,  somebody  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smith  of  the  catastro|)he.  None 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard  Wviffin,  who  wiw 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  lime  when  Powhatan  was  very 
insqlent,  and  Urged  daily  the  killing  of  Smith  upon  his  men.  Neverilielesf, 
after  many  ditliculties,  he  arrived  at  W’erowocomoco.  Here  he  found  himself 
amidst  preparations  for  war,  and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  Im'I'H- 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  his  savior.  Knowing  tin:  intention  of  the  war¬ 
riors  to  kill  him,  slie  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  tho# 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  fit>m  tliat  he  had  gone ;  so,  liy  thin 

*  W'ho  had  miserably  perished  by  disease  and  &iniac  at  Jamestowu,  —  Aug.,  ItiOT. 
Btincroft,  U.  ISiales,  i.  144. 
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moans,  he  escaped,  and  got  safe  to  Smith  at  Pamunkey.  This  was  in  the 
winter  ot  1609. 

W*'  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  SpUman,  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  the  confidence  of  PoioJmtan,  but  who  were  all,  except 
Sjiil.'iinn,  killed  by  his  people, 

Sueli  was  the  wi-etched  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  Avas  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Avorld  can  be  found.  No 
sooner  had  Srnith  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  Officers  spent 
tlif-ir  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  jireservation  ;  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  support.  Insomuch, 
that  when  Captain  Smith  had  been  gone  six  montlis,  the  colony  was  reduced 
ironi  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  dlsU'esses ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  the  skins 
of  lioi-ses  tyere  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  was  disinterred  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  body  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured,* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Ratcliff  went  out  with  30 
men,  w'ho  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1610.  SpUman  lived  many  years  afterwards  among  the  Patowamack 
Indian.'!,  by  the  care  of  Pocahontas.] 

From  1609,  the  time  Smith  left  the  coimtiy,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  was  not 
spcn  at  Jamestown.  In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Captain  ►^rg-aZ,  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent  Powhatan  from  doing 
iIkmii  iiijiiiy,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  firom  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  tlipy  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she'  was  betrayed  into  the.  hands  of  Cap¬ 
tain  .IrgaZ,  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
Avas  Japazaws,  a  particular  friend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Smith.  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  here  soon  after  Smith’s  departure,  that  she  might  not  witness 
tlie  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
S-gal  w'as  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  piuqtose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
when  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Japa- 
zau's  had  acquii-ed  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
hero ;  hut  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
.4rga/.  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  girl  on  board  ArgaTs  ship,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
hands.  It  was  effected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  squaw. 
The  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  and  that 
si  10  should  be  treated  with  all  tenderness.  This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as 
it  may  to  excuse  Japazaws.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
Japazaws’  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  bn 
board  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
soon  dissipjUed  all  fears,  and  Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  mto 
the  gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a 
pri.soner.  When  lier  confinement  was  known  to  Japazaws  and  bis  wife,  they 
feigned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  i)lot ; 
aiul,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Argot, 
willi  his  pearl  of  great  price,  sailed  for  Jam^own.  On  being  informed  of  the 
reason  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  was  to  inform  Powhatan  of  the  captivity  of  his 
(laughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he  and  his 
l)eoi)le  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stern,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  and  what 
course  to  take  he  knew  not;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 


‘  Keith's  Hist.  Virginia,  lil. 
2* 
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ansWRr.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  sent  bark 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  gun  which  bad  been  spoiled,  and  (bis  aiisncr: 
that  when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would  make  full  satisbirtiuii, 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  tlieir  friend  forever ;  that  lie  liml 
no  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost.  They  sent  him  word,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand  ;  and  that,  tis 
for  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  lost.  Seeing  the  ileteniiinatioii  of 
the  English,  or  his  inability  to  satisfy  tliem,  was,  we  apprehend,  why  they 
“  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  time  after.” 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1G13,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  took  Pocahontas,  and  weiit, 
with  a  ship,  up  Poivhatan’s  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of  her 
father,  in  hoires  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  Powhatan 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  tli.<positioii 
to  fight  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of  their  Imbiin- 
tions,  and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  peace,  as  tliey 
called  it,  which  opened  the  w'ay  for  two  of  Pocahontas’s  brothers  to  eoiiio  oij 
board  the  ship.  Their  joy  at  seeing  theii’  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Pocahontas  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe ;  which,  at  lengili, 
growing  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between  them,  he  inmlc 
known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  apiimved 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  aulliority,  a 
consummation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  licr 
determination,  it  so6n  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also;  wiio,  ns 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  Opachisco,  her  wiiric, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  witness  the  performance,  and  to  act  ns  her  si'rvaiiis 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  according  to  appointment  Powhatati  Avas  now  tlieir  fiiciid  in 
reality  ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  Avas,  Aviihout  iiiurli 
interruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  witli  her  husband,  and  became  a  believer  in  tlm 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  tliosc  of  In  r 
OAvn  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to  England,  in  1016,  Pocabtm- 
tas  accompanied  him,  Avith  her  husband,  and  several  otlier  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  with 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  ami  Lady 
Delaware,  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  time,  called  the  Liidy 
Rebecca.  Her  meeting  AAdth  Captain  Smith  was  affecting ;  more  cspeciullv  its 
she  thought  hereelf,  and  veiy  jusdy,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  hy  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  OvA'ing  to  the  Ijarlrarous  nonsense  of  the  timw, 
Smith  did  not  Avish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afraid  of  giving  oHi’iice  le 
royalty,  by  assuming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king’s  daughter.  "Yet  he  did  not 
intend  any  cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  poAver  to  tnake  her  laippy.  At 
their  first  interview,  after  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  “  lo" 
promised  my  father,  that  what  was  yours  should  be  his ;  and  that  you  and  he  uvnl'l 
be  all  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our  country,  you  called  VowhnUm  father ;  anil  /, 
for  the  same  reason,  tvUl  now  call  you  so.  You  were  not  afraiil  to  come  info  mii 
father’s  country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  myself;  and  are  you  here  afraid 
to  let  me  call  yoiifathsr  ?  I  tell  you,  then,  /  icUl  call  you  father,  and  you  slail  call 
me  child ;  and  so  I  will  forever  be  of  your  kindred  ami  country.  They  always  hid 
us  that  you  were  dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwise,  till  I  came  to  Plimouth.  But 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  out,  and  know  the  truth,  because 
your  countrymen  are  much  given  to  lying.” 

The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocethontas,  being  aliout  to  embark  for  ln’r 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1017,  fell  sick  at  Grat  esciid,  aiul 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She  left  one  son,  Avho.se 
AA'as  Thomas  Rolfe,  very  young ;  and  AA'hom  Sir  Lewis  Sleukty,''  of  I’limonih, 

“  As  to  the  infamous  Sir  Lewis  Stueley.  who  bad  betrayed  R.tl'  zli.  be  was  inktni  m>oi| 
aAcr  [^lialegh  was  beheaded]  in  Whitehall,  clipping  ibe  A-ery  gold  which  was  the.  produff«l 
his  inlttiny,  and  tried  and  condemned  for  it ;  and  laA-ing  stripped  himself  to  his  .sliiri  lo  ral« 
money  lo  purchase  bis  pardon,  he  banished  himseir  to  the  Island  of  Snndy.  w  here  he  died, 
both  mad  and  a  beggar,  in  less  than  two  years  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." — ‘Prince's  Worthic* 
of  Devon,  fiTl.— Harding's  Naval  Biogretphy,  i.  330. 
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desired  to  be  left  with  him,  that  he  might  direct  his  education.  But,  from  the 
iminanly  pait  this  gentleman  took  against  the  unfortunate  Ralegh,  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  oblig^  to  tiira  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  preseiwatiou  ;  and  the  son  of  PocahorUas  was  taken  to 
London,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Rolfe.  tie  afterwards 
came  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 
geutlenian  of  great  distinction,  and  posses^d  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
(laughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  Bolling,  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Major  John  Bolling,  who  w'as  the  tadier  of  Colonel  John  Bolling,  and  several 
daughters ;  one  ot‘  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  from  whom  are 
di'sc.ended  the  distinguished  John  RANoonPH,  and  those  bearing  that  name  in 
Virginia,  at  this  day.* 

Barloto  thus  notices  Pocahontas  : — 

“  Blest  Pocahontas  !  fear  no  larking  guile  5 
Thy  hero’,s  love  shall  well  reward  thy  smile. 

Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  plight, 

.  Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  night  j 

Tho’  savage  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire. 

Pursue  their  victim  with  unceasing  ire — 

And  tho’  their  threats  thy  startled  ear  assail, 

Let  virtue’s  voice  o’er  filial  fears  prevail.” — Columeiad, 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  already  receiveti  our  notice.  He  was  a  ver\' 
consjiicuous  character  in  his  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Virginians,  King  of 
tlie  Pamunkies.  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
mind  his  name  oftener  than  almost  any  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  from 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Powhatan;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  fable,  invented  and  told  by  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
against  him,  that  they  might  destroy  him. 

Opekankanough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mangopeomen  in  1621,  f  a 
circiunstance  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  w'e  conclude  that  it 
j)revailed  only  among  his  own  tribe,- and,  perhaps,  even  among  tliem  fell  into 
disuse  soon  after. 

Opitchapan,  called  also  Oetan,  and  lastly  Sasampeomen,l  was  the  successor 
of  Powhatan,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  “The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,”  says  Mr.  Burk,  “  were  aggravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
hidian.s,  by  a  compaiison  with  the  accomplished  Opekankanough,  who,  in  the 
council  and  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha- 
tnn.s  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  pi-ocured  from  the 
free  tribe  of  the  Chickahominies,  the  title  of  then-  king.”  The  same  author 
calls  Opitchapan  a  “feble  and  decrepid”  chief,  who  “was  little  calculated  to 
secure  respect,  or  enforce  obedience.”  §  ^ 

In  1608,  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  English, 
and  insulted  them  w'henever  they  ap[)eared  abroad  ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
half-starved  condition.  Insult  followed  insult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
tho  never-tiring  perseverance  of  Smith,  this  colony,  like  the  first,  would  have 
hecn  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  would  promise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
when  they  w'ent  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  “  laughed  at  then-  calam¬ 
ities  ;  ”  sometimes  puttmg  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  othei'S,  running  away  into 
the  woods.  • 

In  this  eKtremity  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Smith 
resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians’  store  of  provisions,  by 
some  means  or  other.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamimkey,  the  residence 

*  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  had  come  there 
in  very  low  health,  inteuding  to  embark  for  Eur^  in  a  few  days.  Having  met  with  some 
perplexity  in  procuring  lodgings  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  being  taken  from  the  steam-boat 
to  0113  hotel  after  another,  in  a  bad  hack,  in  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  fhnn  his 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his  sickness,  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  bis  end.  He  was 
aliout  (50  years  of  age  at  his  death. 

t  Burk’s  Va.  i.  228,  %  Ibid.  $  Hist.  Virginia,  i.  233. 
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of  Opekankanough,  with  15  men,  where  he  tried  to  trade  m itli  him  for  corn; 
but,  not  succeeding,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  the  chit'f  l)y  liis 
hair,  in  the  mwist  of  Ids  men,  “with  his  pistoll  readie  bent  against  his  breast. 
Thus  he  led  the  trembling  Itiug,  neai-e  dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  his  peo¬ 
ple.”*  Smith  told  him  lliat  he  had  attempted  to  murder  him,  which  ^^as  the 
caiLse  of  his  treating  liim  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  the  history  of 
tiiose  aftairs,  that  uie  Indians  all  wished  Smith  dead,  but  whether  they  all 
wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  Smith's  design  was  now  answered ;  for  Opekankanouah's 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until  his  hoats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  liber^% 

Nemattanow,  a  renowned  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  bringing  about  tlie  great  massacre  of  1(£S, 
as  for  the  object  of  exhibiting  a  trait  cf  character  equally  to  he  ailniired  mid 
lamented.  We  are  not  certain  tliat  he  belonged  to  the  people  of  Opdankn- 
noitffh,  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  tlie  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  Yeardley  that  he  wished  .Vanattanow’s  tliroat  wci-u 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  ulhuled. 
However,  Opekankanough  denied  it  afterwards,  and  afiected  gieat.  indignation 
at  his  murder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  tvas  begun  by  him,  to  revenge 
JVemattanow's  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
JVemattrtnota,  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  “  wiio  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  j)arade,  to  dress  himself  un,  in  a  stran^,  antic,  and  Imrharic 
fashion,  with  featheJ^  which,  therefore,  obtained  liim  Uie  name  oi' Jark-of~tht- 
feather.”  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  than  Opekanhi- 
nougk,  which,  doubtless,  was  the  ground  of  that  chief’s  jealousy ;  cspcciiillv 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  had  Ik-cii  in 
many  fights  aiid  encounters  with  the  English,  always  exposing  him.«elf  to  tin* 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  wouuded  in  any  of  them.  This  circiuu- 
stance  caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  uu.s 
by  them  considered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  before  tlie  inassacn', 
fick-of-the-feather  went  to  the  house  of  one  .Morgan^  where  he  saw  many  such 
articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  people. 
Todt,  perhaps,  had  not  tlie  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resolved, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  .Morgan,  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  P{ununkey,  the  Indians  would  give  him  a  gn  m 
price  for  them.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  jVdnaitnnow,  the 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Panmukey,  in  company  with  this  huliaii. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heai'tl  of  Morgan.  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Jack's  ill-directing  fate  sent  him  to  the  same  jilace  again,  and,  u  hat  was 
still  more  strangC,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  head. 
Morgati’s  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  delihcnitcly 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  inurdcnMi  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  Jake  him  before  a  nmgi>tintc  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  res'istance,  which  caused  one  nt  liw 
captors  to  shoot  him  down.  The  singular  part  of  the  tragedy  is  yet  id  Ik- 
related.  Though  mortally  wounded,  JVemattanouf  was  not  killed  outright,  uiul 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  got  him  into  a  boat  to  pr<'ccc<l 
to  Mr.  Thorp's,  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  going,  the  wairior  hi^camc  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordinary  earnesstness,  hcsonglij 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.  One  was,  tliat  it  should  never  Ik-  to  d 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  otlior,  that  In-  .4)oidd 
be  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  that  lie 
harf  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  «ui‘‘ 
vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  following  inference,  tliere- 
fore,  is  naturally  to  be  drawn ;  that  a  desire  to  be  reuowneil,  and  la'M  m 
veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  age 
or  nation. 


•  Perhaps  the  New  Englanders  followed  Smith’s  example,  aAerwards, 
under,  Ninigret,  and  others. 


the  ca-sc  of  Atf*- 
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^Meanwhile,  OpeJcankamugh,  the  better  to  increase  the  rage  of  his  warriors, 
affected  great  grief  at  J\/emattanotc's  death,  which  had  the  effect  he  intended ; 
owing,  especially,  to  the  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  the’ 
Indians.  But  the  English  were  satisfied  that  this  was  only  pretence,  ^  we 
have  before  observed ;  because  they  were  informed  of  his  trying  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  JS/emattanoio's  death  ;  of  the  justice  of  which,  however,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tried  arguments  at  first,  and  threats  afterw'ards,  to  convince  them.  By 
his  dissimulation,  Opekankanough  completely  deceived  them,  and,  just  before 
the  nii^sacre,  treated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him,  with  much  kindness 
and  civility ;  and  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
bctiire  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him,  that  the  sky  should  fall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part.  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
amolig  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  some 
kindly  conducted  the  English  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youth 
to  live  witli  the  English,  and  learn  their  language.  IMoreover,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sal  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
])eihaj)s,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success, 
.IS  was  this  of  Opekankanough.  The  English  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  security, 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  design;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  cominunicate  with  distant  tribes,  and  furnishing  them  with 
various  utensils,  wliich  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1622,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  mem¬ 
orable  day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneousness  unparalleled  on  any  former  occa¬ 
sion,  the  Indians  rose  from  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
iig(!r,  sippeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among  their  fu'st 
rirtiiiis.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  fell  three  hundred  and  foidy- 
sevcn  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta¬ 
tions,  si.x.  only  were  left  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
infoiunation  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Chanco. 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselves  against  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indiums ;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utility,  and  even 
their  planting.  Eveiy  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  project  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  tuni,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  bai’barous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
peace  again  w  ith  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  unawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  English  had  not  only  solemnly 
iLssmT<l  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  their  pei-sons. 

It  wa.s,  for  some  time,  supposed  that  Opekankanough  was  among  the  slain, 
Imt,  if  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  s^mre  sachem,  22  years  after¬ 
wards,  executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  we  shall  relate. 

How  long  Opekankanough  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  off  the  intruders 
of  his  soil  cannot  be  knWn ;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  space  of 
(’ountry  of  600  miles  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
at  this  lime,  was  sirjrposed  to  be  near  100  years  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved  project.  It  was  upon 
tlie  18  A])ril,  when  Opekankanough,  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  for¬ 
ward,  and  commenced  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  frontiers,  with  a 
determination  to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  After  continuing  the  mas- 
sjicre  two  davs,  in  which  time  about  500  *  persons  were  murdered.  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  progress.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  and  Parnuukey  Rivers, 
whore  Opekankanough  commanded  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner, 

’  This  is  the  number  generally  set  down  in  the  histories,  but  Ibe  probably  just  scrutiny  of 
Mr.  Baiicro/i,  Hist.  U.  S.  i.  224.,  caused  him  to  fix  upon  the  number  300. 
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and  carried  in  triumph  to  Jamestown.  How  long  after  the  inassaere  tins 
happened,  we  ai*e  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fatigues  ia?  had  pre- 
viously  undergone  Imd  wasted  away  his  flesh,  and  destroyed  ilio  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  to  that  degree,  that  he  w'as  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  ovciitls 
from  his  eyes  ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  bands 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  Itim,  baiharously 
fired  upon  hun,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound,  lie  was  sup[)Oseil  to  have 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chief’s 
agency  in  llie  massacre.  Just  before  he  expu'ed,  hearing  a  great  bustle  ami 
crowd  about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelids ;  when  he 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely  curiosity  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  wen’,  froia 
sleep,  at  the  conduct  of  the  confused  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  olisi-rvc 
them ;  but,  raising  himself  from  the  ground,  witlt  the  expiring  hreaiji  of 
autliority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  him.  When  the 
governor  came,  Opekankanougk  said,  with  indignation,  “  Had  it  been  my  fui- 
iune  to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley  prisoner,  I  ivovld  not  tneanlp  )iav( 
exposed  him  as  a  show  to  my  people ;  ”  and  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  w'as  owing  to  the 
encroachments  upon  })is  lands,  that  caused  Opekankanough  to  deterniiiiu  (iimii 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  neveitheless,  conformal>in 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hai'dly  have  exjvected  entire  con¬ 
quest,  as  his  people  Itad  already  begun  to  waste  away,  and  Kuglish  villages 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  ol'  country  of  more  than  500  inilc.-i,  with  n 
populousness  beyond  any  preceding  example ;  stUl,  he  was  detonniiKul  upon 
ihe  vast  nndertakmg,  and  sacrificed  himself  witli  as  much  honor,  it  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  acknowledged,  as  did  Leonidas  at  Therinojjylas. 

Sir  William  Berkeley  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  kiug 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satisfaefioii,  mid 
saved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Vkginia  historians  seem  to  have  been -informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  s;i\s 
Mr.  Burk,  are  silent  even  upon  tlie  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinary  miiissinn.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  Burk  is  saiisficil  tlmi  it 
took  place  after  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  Aiul  no  arc  imi 
certain  that  the  real  date  woidd  ever  have  been  fixed,  but  for  the  incsiimiililc 
treasury  of  New  England  history,  Winthrop's  Journal.  J 
That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  3Ir.  Burk,  assures  tis,  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  MS.  records ;  for  they  relate  that,  hi  1640,  one  John  Burton  hud 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  and  that  his  pmusiuucnt  wns 
remitted,  “at  the  intercession  of  OpeAxtnAatwtJg/i,  and  his  gi-eut  iiicii.'’  And 
that,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  'JThomas  Rolfe,  the  son  of  Pocahontas;  peti¬ 
tioned  the  governor  for  jtennission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opekankunovgh,  uiid 
Cleopaire,  the  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happciu  d 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  Opekankanough.  § 

Nickotawajvce  succeeded  Opekankanough,  as  a  tributaiy  to  tlu'  Ihiglisli, 

•  In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  five  other  chiefs,  and  iirought  20  Iicuvit 
skins  to  be  sent  to  Kiug  Charles.  He  made  a  long  oration,  which  lie  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  protestation,  “tliat  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shuiing,  before  he,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  here¬ 
after  wrong  the  English.” 

Totopotomoi  probably  succeeded  JVickotmvance,  as  he  w'txs  king  of  Pa- 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians,  called 
Rechahecrians,  came  down  from  the  inland  mountainous  country,  and  ilircihl) 


^  Beverly,  Hist,  Virg.  51.  t  See  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  JH),  !• 

f  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  Ilerting’s  Statutes,  I  have  not  learned,  but  presuined  it,  lr"»i 
the  inference  of  Bancroft. 

^  Like  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  author  of  A  Nnc  Dercription  of  (-  f'"*)- 

Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  HI.)  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  'trrr:!:  dictaied  by  indignaiioii.  “ Their 
great  king,”  he  says,  “  Opechaukenmo,  that  bloody  mor.i’er  upon  a  hundred  years-  old,  wm 
taken  by  Sir  William  Berkehj.”  This  tract  w-as  pn-'  -r- !  1 1  165".  but  no  dn<e  is  given  w 
the  massacre. 
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possessed  themselves  of  the  country  about  the  falls  of  James  River.  The 
legislature  of  Virginia  was  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their  coming  was 
received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  tliem, 
otir  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show;*  but,  at  all  events,  they 
determined  at  once  to  dispossess  them.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  about  100 
men  was  raised,  -  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Edivard  Hill,  who 
was  joined  by  Totopotomoi,  with  100  of  his  warriore.  They  did  not  find  the 
Rechaliecrians  unprepared,  but  of  the  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  parties  we  are  not  informed.  The  event,  however,  was,  to  the  allies, 
most  disastrous.  Totopotomoi,  with  the  most  of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  the 
iiinglish  sutlered  a  total  defeat,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  criminal  management 
of  Colonel  Hill.  This  officer  lost  bis  commission,  and  his  property  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the  co'untry.  A  peace  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  with  the  Indians  soon  after. 
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0/  the  Creek  Indians — Jtfuskogecs — Prohibit  the  use  of  ardent  spirits — Their  rise  and 
importance — Their  origin — Catazobas — Chiltasaus — Cherokees — M  mode  of  flattening 
their  heads— Complexion  lighter  than- other  Indians — Semi.noles — Ruins  at  Oak- 
vndgee  Fields — Expedition  of  Soto — Kills  2000  Indians — Laudonniere — Gourges’ 
expedition — Grijalva — Moytoy  made  emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Mexander  ■ 
Camming — His  travels  among  the  Cherokees — Seven  chiefs  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
liiid—.Klakullakulla — Skijagustah — His  speech  to  the  king — His  death. 

I';  the  "jn-eceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  the 
southern  nations  in  general;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  indi¬ 
viduals  and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  speak  more 
particuhirly  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians. 

It  will  be  ])roper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed ;  for  there 
arc  .some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  otherwise;  but,  in  such  di¬ 
gression,  if  so  it  should  be  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
is,  that  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
liistoiy  of  a  people  at  one  period,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  them  at  anotheiv 
This  obseiTation  is  not  only  true  Avith  regard  to  their  political  and  civil  his¬ 
tory,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
these  facts  are  true,  both  as  they  regard  people  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
tlio.se  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tribes  or  nations  by  one  observer, 
at  one  time,  differ  from  those  of  another  at  a  different  period  ;  and  yet  both 
niay  lie  true  in  the  main  particulars.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
fact,  may  be  disposed  to  discredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  which,  im 
fact,  are*  altogether  imaglHary.  But  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  imme-- 
diate  liusincss  of  the  present  chaptei-. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  is,  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks,  because  their 
country  is  full  of  creeks.  _ _ 

*  By  the  following'  preamble  and  resolve  of  the  legislature,  all  we  possess,  touching  this 
matter,  is  to  be  gathered  "  VV'^hereas  information  hath  been  received,  that  many  western  or 
inland  Imliarrs  are  drawn  from  the  mountains,  and  lately  set  down  near  the  falls  of  James 
River,  to  the  number  of  G  or^OO,  whereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  being  had,  it  it 
conceived  great  danger  might  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  think  fit 
and  resolve,  that  these  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  suffered  to  seat  themselves  there,  or 
any  place  near  ns,  it  having  cost  so  much  blood  to  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
treacherous  Indians,  which  were  there  formerly.  It  being  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and 
wilh'm  the  limits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  were  formerly  conquered  by  us,  and  by  ns  reserved,  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the  Indians."  Burk,  Hist.  Virginia,  n.  I05. 
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Tlie  nation  of  most  importance  among  tlje  Creeks  wa.s,  in  1775,  the 
Miiskogees.  That  community,  or  nation,  like  the  Iroquois,  was  more  politir 
than  their  neighbors,  and  vastly  increased  their  strength  and  irnportatice  liy 
encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  witli  tliein.  At 
one  time,  another  nmst  wise  resolution  was  adopted  among  them,  which,  ahovo 
all  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  of  the  imponatioii  of  all 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main¬ 
tained,  or  at  what  period,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stated.  It  tvas  very  pr(il)iihlv 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  IMuskogees  had  another  e.veellent  regulation, 
namely,  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  liefore  setting  out  on 
their  warlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  called  the  Cret'k  nation, 
wdiich,  in  what  was  called  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  souls;* 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1829,  at  20,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  nations 
of  tvhich  w'e  have  begun  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  inchule  under  tliat 
head,  all  the  tribes  between  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  Mississijipi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  north. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tok'rahlr 
well  as  a  specunen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi : — 

Isti  tsukhvlhpi  laksakat  Tshihofv  inhomitsi  tomis ;  mornnis  fvtsv  opunaho- 
yan  im  afvlski  tomis. f  In  English,  "Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord: 
but  they  that  deal  tndy  are  his  delight. 

The  following  is  Choktau  reckoning:  Achvfa,  1,  Ttiklo,  2,  Tuchinn,  .‘1, 
Ushta,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Hanali,  6,  Untuklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  Chakali,  9,  I’nknii,  10. 
By  prefixing  auh  to  thie  names  of  the  digits,  tliey  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  piv- 
fixing  PoJcoii  (10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  aiTwe  at  30,  and  so  on.t 

The  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  before  the  late  troiihlw 
with  Georgia,  were  maldng  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts.  Oiu' 
of  the  most-  remarkable  discoveiies  of  modern  times  has  been  made  hv  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  George  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  ol’  n  sylluhic 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  writing  with 
imparallelcd  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  w^iite  letfcis  tidheir 
friends  in  three  days’  time;  and  although  the  inventor  n.sed  a  part  uf  the 
English  alphabet  in  making  up  his  ovm,  yet  he  was  acquainted  w  ith  tin  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  w'as  brought  to  maturity  in  lH21i. 
Two  years  after,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  Phcemx,  was  c.rtnhfishei! 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  printed  chiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  Englisli  transla¬ 
tion.  §  Being  considered  an  independent  nation,  they  institutefl  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natchez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  j^rinripnl 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  imiiortance.  Fora  time 
aQer  that  memorable  event,  the  country  of  the  Natchez  w'as  dcsnlato;  hut 
when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  tliemselves  there,  and  it  horamc 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation ;  and  this  w'as  the  3Ii!skogees.  Tliat  nation, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  about  30  years,  extended  tluir  tloininioim 
over  a  fertile  couiitrj'  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con¬ 
siderable  towns.  They  had  dominion  also  over  one  toAvn  of  tlie  Slian  ani!!tc, 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  l>ranclies  of  the  Alabama  and  the  .\palachi- 
cola  rlvere ;  the  people  upon  the  latter  being  called  the  louxr  Creeks.  'rhi.s 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  genendly  supposed  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west;  but  the  Indians  tliom- 
selves  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  (‘ast,  or  jtlaec  «f 
the  sun’s  rising;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  most  probably  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ignorant  people,  whieli  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  desire  that  ©there  should  think  tliem  desceii<led  fn)in  the 


*  It  is  common  to  reckon  a  third  warriors. 

[This  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  volume,  called  the  “  .Musk  opne  (Creek)  A.ssisian', 
published  in  Borton,  1335,  by  the  Am.  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign  J\li>sions. 
t  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  as  above. 

$  Hist.  Missions,  ii,  SQ^.^Missionary  Herald. 
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sun ;  that  being  the  most  glorious  and  noble  origin  of  which  they  could  con¬ 
ceive.  Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatural ;  for  that  luminary  quickens 
and  enlivens  every  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  tiie  Kataubahs^  or  Catawbas,  Clierokees,  Choktaus, 
and  Chikasaus,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  their  vicinity  to 
Europeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exierminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com¬ 
menced,  degradation  and  ruin  followed. 

The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization  much 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tiibe  of  ludiaus;^  Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occupy  also  the 
^vestern  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  country 
covered  24,000  square  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arkansaw. 

The  Choktaus  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks'  and  rrvei-s  as 
die  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderaUce  to  tliek 
prosperity ;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighboi^,  they  suffei'ed  greatly  from 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
the  former  were  situated  about  160  miles  from  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  thenr,  f  and,  according  to  Father  Hennepin,  %  the 
lieads  of  all  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  of  Canada, 
It  is  .said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion;  but  this  has  reference 
only  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi¬ 
pally  inhabit  Mississippi.  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  xvest  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  ujwccupied  lands  to  be 
taken  by  any  tliat  came  among,  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  themselves  on  this  side  the  Mississippi. 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tidbe  of  Yazoos  belonged,  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  iMississippi;  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4900 
hi  munber. 

The  .Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  shnilai"  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskogees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Setninoles,  which  signified  iinld, 
because  they  had  estranged  themselves  from  their  former  countiy.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  ago,  upon  the  rivers  Apalachicola  and 
Flint,  and  had  a  large  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  East  Florida. 
They  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  remnant  of  about  1200. 

The  names  alone  of  the  different  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  would  fill 
several  pages,  aud  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them  ;  we  shall  there- 
tore,  after  some  general  observations,  pass-  to  the  consideration  of  those  chiefs 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

Tliere  are  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Oakmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocoue,  beautiful  fields,  extensively  known  as  the  Oakmulge  fields  ;  they 
are  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  rivbr. 
The  Creek.  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  after  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
from  the  west  Imd  been  attended  with  incredible  suffering,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach- 


*  Dr.  il/brse's  Report. 

t  Affair As  soon- as  the  child  is*  bora,  the  nurse  provnde»  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  hol¬ 
lowed  and  fashioned,  to  receive  the  infant,,  lying  prostrate  on  ite  back,  that  part  of  the  case 
where  the  bead  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  In  this  portable  machine  the 
lilile  bov  is  fixed,  a  bag  of  sand  being’  laid  on  his  forehead.  —Bartramj  515, 
t  New  Discovery,  176. 
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h)g  this  plade  they  fortified  themselves,  and  could  proceed  no  further,  and  at 
length  gained  groand  and  became  conquerors  in  their  turn, 

Thei;e  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  south,  than  the  great  higliunvs  or 
roads,  which,  50  years  ago,  struck  the  traveller  with  surprise.  In  West  I’lerida 
they  are  still  easily  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straiglit  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  their  paths  hi  any 
other  direction.  ♦ 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  suffered  in  some  respects  ns  much 
r.s  some  parts  of  South  America ;  it  having  been  traversed  and  overrun  from 
time  to  time  by  bauds  of  mercenary  whites..  In  the  year  153d,  FcnUmind  dr 
Soto,  with  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  sailed  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
with  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Pent.  His  commission  con¬ 
stituted  him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  he  sailed 
from  St.  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  J  until  May,  1539.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  tlic 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent  After  cutting  their  way  hi  vari¬ 
ous  directions  through  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  travei-siiig  nearly  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  iijitm 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  build  vcssids 
in  which  to  descend  the  river ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  they  sailed  I'or 
Mexico.  This  expedition  was  five  years  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  its  perfonners.-  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  time  stood  at  or 
neju-  the  mouth  of  the  Mdbile,of  which  Soto’s  army  had  possessed  tliemselveg. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  at  first  friendly,  bnt  at  length  a  ciuef 
was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  sliall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  hand  of 
marauding  Spaniards  under -Sofo,  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
obsei've,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  butcheries 
committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  om*  accounts  ai'e  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  affair,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Reni  de  Laudonniere,  settled  iu  Florida  in  1504,  near 
where  Pensacola  was  since  built.  The  Spaniaj-ds  claimed  tlie  couiitiT,  and 
hence  the  bloody  wars  whic]>  followed.  This  first  settlement  of  the  French, 
projected  by  Admifal  Coligni,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spauiard.s :  they, 
in  the  basest  and  most  savage  manner,  murdered  the  whole  cf)lony.  A 
religious  wai'  at  this  period  disu-acted  the  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indiguation  of  an  jinhvidiiul. 
In  1567,  Dominique  de  Gout^rs  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  from  tim 
Spaniards,  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  hanged  all  the  other  settlers  ho 
could  find.  §  A  French  garrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  left  wiilnnii 
jiroteetion,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  wlio  remained  mastci-s  of  tho 
country  for  more  than  a  himdred  years.  || 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nenivr  our 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  Sii*  Alexander  Camming  ti-avelled  among  tlie  soulhcrn 
Indians,  and  from  whose  account  we  are  able  to  give  several  interesting  pfu- 
liculars.  At  this  period,  he-  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was  govcriuHl 
by  seven  Motlier  Towns,  each  of  which  chose  a  king  to  presale  over  them 
and  their  dependants.  He  was  elected  out  of  certain  families,  and  the  descent 


»  ^V^/.l^av^s’s  W.  Florida,  32. 

+  Chaudori  de.  Delartdine,  Nouveau  Did.  Historique,  art.  Soto. 

I  “So  called,  because  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  on  Palmc-Stioday^fH^I 
the  most  interpret,  Ea.ster-day,  which  they  call  Peuqtia  Florida,  and  not,  as  T'lmtH 
for  the  flourishing  verdure  thereof."  Purdtas,  769.  Modern  writers  of  discoveries  would  <lo 
better  were  they  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

&  See  an  animated  account  of  tliese  bloody  affairs  in  Jdhruon's  Life  of  Genera!  <  _ 


I.  40U,  cc-c. 

jj  Dupratz,  1. 1 — 3.  Juan  de  Orifalva  discovered  the  country  upon  the  Golf  of 
15l8,  {Herrera,  it.  IM.)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  oflf  Indians  as  slaves.  (See  It 
Ham's  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  fact  is  elsewhere  recorded.  Jhrret 
though  very  miuute,  does  not  name  it.  Purehas  (812)  agrees  with  him.  ’ ' 
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wa-s  regarded  only  on  the  mother’s  side.  These  mother  towns  were,  aecordinff 
t(i  tJir  Jilexander,  Tanuassie,  Kottooah,  Ustenary,  TeHiquo,  Estootowie,  Kevo- 
wee,  and  Noeyeoee.  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  princes,  as  our  author  called  them- 
namely,  Tomasso,  one;  Settecho,  one;  Tassettchee,  one;  Iwassee,  one-  Tel- 
licjuo,  two;  Tannassie,  two;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  one.  ’ 

The  chief  Moytoy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven  towns 
in  1730.  His  residence  was  at  Telliquo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
from  all  paits  of  the  nation  met  at  Xequassie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
JUxamler  Gumming  and  12  other  Englishmen,  declared  Mo^oy  emperor ;  he 
having  been  nominated  by  Sir  Alexander.*  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moytoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  Alexander.  At 
the  ceremony  of  declaring  Mo^oy  king  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
Alexander  was  placed  in  a  chau-,  himself  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
him,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  «  stroked  him  witli  13  eagles’  tails,  and  them 
singers  sung  from  morning  till  night”  After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
spei;ch  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
he  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  “required  and  all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 

dutiful  subjects  and  sons  to  King  Georg-e,”  “  all  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  add  that 
they  might  become  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience.” 

The  next  day,  4  April,  “  the  crowm  was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  five  eagles’  tails  and  four  scalps  of  then*  enemies,  Moytoy  ^ve- 
sented  to  Sir  Alexander,  impowering  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  ma-jesty’s  feet.” 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  they 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  “  That  when  he  left  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  who  would 
lunictuaily  do  what  he'  had  bid.”  Sir  Alexander  was  now.  at  Tannassie,  400 
iuiles  from  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
ani\  e  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  was  then  to 
siil.  He  therefore  asked  Moytoy  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  lime  on  foot.  The  chief  said  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  requested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  him.  f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Alexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
Slcijagusta,^  the  head  warrior  of  Tassetchie,  “a  mem  of  great  power  and 
interest,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,”  Attakvdlakvlla,  and  Otassite,  or  Outa- 
cite,  a  third  warrior,  Collannak,  a  fourth;  “and  from  Tannassie,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  countiy,  he  took  Clogoittah  and  Otikanaekah,§  warriors.”  About 
miles  fi-om  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Ounakannowine,  a 
friend  of  tliese. chiefs,  “who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
tlesired  to  go  along  with  his  coimtrymen,  to  which  Sir  Alexander  consented.” 

Tliey  went  on  board  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  and  sailed  from  Charleston 
Hay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June;  thus  performing  a  passage  across 
tlie  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
tiow-ii-(lays.  At  Dover  Sir  Alexander  “  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 


*  Tills  part  of  the  sentence  is  upon  the  authority  of  a  good  writer,  {Hewatt,  Hist.  Carolina, 
ii.  3,)  but  Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  his  account. 

t  Mciiiioy  was  a  bitter  enemy  afterwards.  In  1758  be  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  place 
rnllod  Statiquo,  and  killed  several  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocation.  Hewatt, 

ii.2ao. 

i  Or  Kitagusta.  This  chief  was  one  of  the  sei-en,  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
allliough  Sir  Alexander,  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
Atlakidlakulla,  or  Ouiassite ;  yet  U  i-s  certain  they  were  both  m  England,  and  we  believe  at 
this  lime :  tliey  make  up  the  number  seven^  with  those  named  in  bis  own  narrative.  That 
.lUakidlakidta  v/as,  see  Hewatt,  ii.  221,  and  Wynne,  ii.  200,  «.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narrative,  by  supposing  that  Sir  AUxamteds  amanuensis  did  not  understand 
kini,  (for  he  did  not  write  himself,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 
is  very  blundering.  Thus^  after  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  and  ' 

hlhkfl  warrior,”  &r.  -  r  .  i  •  rr  .. 

^  Perhaps  Ockonosiola,  who  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Hewatt, 
ii,2l7. 
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of  the  Cherokee  nation,  leaving  the  Indians  belnud  to  come  np  with  the  mnn- 
of~vvar.  He  let  the  secretary  of  state  immediately  know  that  he  liad  full  power 
from  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  majesty’s  feet,  and  tliat  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  duels,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majesty  was  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  order  Sir  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  iu.stallaiian, 

the  18th  of  June,  where  they  were  extremely  suqrrised  at  the  magiiiliceuce  of 
every  thing  about  them :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  siiii,  tlip 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  8ir 
Mexander  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  full  power  he  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  tlieir  submission  and  approbaiioii. 
Sir  Alexander  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty’s  feet,  witli 
the  five  eagles’  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  fils' majesty’s  sovereignty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies ;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  ol’.” 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  eveiy  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  such  as 
cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c.  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White¬ 
hall,  7  September,  1730,  and  from  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chiefs.  It 
beguis,  “Whereas  you,  Scatagosta  Ookah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tasseta; 
you,  SCALILOSKEN  'Ketagusta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Clogoittah  ;  you, 
CoLANNAH  ;  you,  Unnaconoy  ;  you,  Odcoouacou,  have  been  deputed  by  tlic 
whole  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,”  *  &c.  Alicr 
the  tteaty  was  finished,  a  certified  copy  was  presented  to  the  chiel's  by  8ir 
Alexander  Gumming;  upon  which  Skijagustah,  in  tlte  name  of  tlie  whole, 
made  the  following  speech  : — 

“  We  are  come  hither  fi-om  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark¬ 
ness  is  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light.  There 
was  a  person  in  our  country,  he  gave  us  a  yellow  token  of  warlike  liouor, 
which  is  left  with  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  and  as  w'arriors  we  received  it.  Ho 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  from  you.  A  man  he  is  ;  his  talk  is  upright,  uihI  the 
token  he  left  preserves  his  memory  among  us.  We  look  upon  you  a.>5  it'  tlie 
great  king  were  present;  we  love  you  as  representing  the  great  king.  We 
shall  die  in  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  diircn  iit 
from  that  which  the  great  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  ilic 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  lo 
our  people.  We  look  upon  tlie  great  King  George  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
father,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  though  we  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.  When  we  shall  have 
acquamted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  from  geiuTdtioii 
to  generation  will  always  remember  it.  In  war  we  shall  always  Itc  one  with 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  great  king  shall  be  our  enemies.  His  people  and 
ouiv  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  together.  W'e  came  hither  naked  luid  [M)or  n.s 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thing,  and  we  tliat  have  notbing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  tlie  chain  of  friendship  which  is  bt'tvvecii 
us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  knovv.f  Tliis  siiinll 
rope  I  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bind  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  1«‘ 
broken.  But  have  ii-on  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  your  slaves, 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  our  friends,  and  take 
no  pay  for  it.  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  country 
— he  is  not  here  :  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  wc 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  very  safely  build  houses  mar 
us.  We  shall  hurt  nothing  that  belongs  to  them,  for  we  are  children  ol  one 
father,  the  great  king,  and  shall  live  and  die  together.” 

When  Skijagustah  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
and  closed  as  follows : — 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1736)  on  the  Affairs  of  Georgia,  p.  58. — If 
were  among  these  chiefs,  he  went  nnder  another  name,  as  did  also  Outaciie.  See  a  lew  p.i, 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  governor,  though  Robert  Jolinton  was  nominally  Mien,  m  i 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  the  crown  of  England,  for  about  £17,000. 
son  was  reappointed  in  1731. 

±  String  ol  wampum,  probably. 
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“  This  is  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  lett^  in 
the  took  are  to  you,  and  to  you,  beloved  men,  we  deliver  these  feathers  in 
confirmation  of  all  we  have  said.” 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr,  Johnson,  the 
governor  of  Carolina,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
they  went  over. 

Skijapistah,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Kittagusta,  “was  brother  of 
OiKconmstota,  or  the  great  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  He  lived  to  be 
very  old,  and  died  in  May,  1768. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Settlement  of  Carolina  and  Georgia — Tomochichi  receives  the  English — Goes  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  General  Oglethorpe— Jlla/ias  a  speech  to  the  King— His  death— War  with 
the  Spaniards — Outacitie — Malachty — Attakcllakdela — hidians  rpurdered 
— Attakollakdela  prevents  retaliation  upon  whites  in  his  power — Cherokee  War 
begins — Governor  Littleton’s  expedition — Imprisons  their  ArAassadors — They  are 
massacred — Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  them — Battle  near  Keowee-Chero- 
kces  take  Fort  London — SiEotrcz — SaTws  the  l^e  of  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
subdues  the  Ckerokees,  and  they  makepeace  wUh,  the  whites — Chlucco. 

The  presumption  is  pretty  strongly  supported,  that  Su*  f Falter  Ralegh  visited 
the  southern  shores  of  North  America.  When  General  Oglethorpe  landed  in 
Georgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a 
jourtiiil  of  Sir  fValter^s,  they  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
touilly  cherished ;  altliough,  if  the  person  they  met  were  Ralegh,  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  a 
place  near  Yainacraw  bluff,  since  Charleston,  on  which  w^as  a  large  mound, 
in  which  w'as  bmied,  they  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
upon  that  spot  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  biuy  him  there,  that 
tlie  place  might  be  kept  in  veneration. 

TO.^IOCHICHI  was  the  principal  chiefj  or  Slico,  as  chiefs  were  called,  of  a 
small  baud  of  Creeks  and  Yamasees,  who,  having  in  some  way  offended  their 
co(mtr}^nen,  fled  their  country,  and  “  wandered  ab^out  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  1732,  when  they  begged  leave  of  this  government  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  .Yamacraw,  on  the  south  side  of  Savannah  liver,  at  or  near 
the  |)lace  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Geor^a,  is  now  situated.”  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  families,  and  their  first  chief  appears  to  have 
been  cniled  Bocachee.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  Welcome 
the  English,  immediately  after  their  arrival.  “  They  were  as  follows :  From 
tlie  tribe  of  Coweeta,  Yalmi-lakee,  their  king,  or  mico  ;  Essaboo,  then'  warrior, 
the  son  of  Old-brim,  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  tlie 
Creeks,  with  eight  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Cusse- 
tas,  Cusseta,  their  nvieo  ;  Tatchiquatchi,  tlieir  head  warrioi’,  with  four  attendants. 
Froin  tlie  tiibe  of  Owseecheys,  Ogeese,  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  JVeathlouth- 
ko  and  Ougachi,  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
Cheecliaws,  Outhleteboa,  *their  mico,  ThlaiUho-thlukee,  Figeer,  SootamUlct,  wai- 
euptains,  with  tliree  Pendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  Chutabeeche  and 
Robin,  two  wai*  captains,  (the  latter  was  bred  among  the  English,)  with  fom- 
attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Polachucolas,  GUlattee,  their  head  warrior,  and 
five  attendants.  .From  the  tribe  of  Oconas,  Oueekachumpa,  called  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Long-kbig,  Koowoo,  a  warrior.  From  the  tribe  of  Eufeule,  Tomaumi,  head 
warrior,,  and  three  attendants. 

*  Many  gentlemen  in  England  contributed,  in  va«ous  ways,  this  year,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  colony  j  some  in  cattie,  some  in  labor,  some  in  provisions,  ana  others  as  soldiers.  The 
contribution  of  one  gentleman,  for  its  singularity,  sh^  be  mentioned.  “  Mr.  Hume  gave  a 
silver  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  bom  in  Georgia,  which  toing  bom  of  Mrs.  Close,  were 
given  accordingly.” — Commissioners’  Report  on  Georgia  Affairs,  p.  119. 
t  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  ut  supra,  11,  116,  117. 
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“The  Indians  being  all  seated,  Oue^kachumpa^  a  very  tall  old  man,  stood, 
and  made  a  speech,  which  was  interpreted  by  IVIr.  fftggan  and  Mr.  Mitsgrove* 
in  which  he  said  all  the  lands  to  the  southward  of  Savannah  River  l)elong('d 
to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  tlie  Indians  were  poor,  but  the  same  Power  that  gave 
the  English  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  the 
English  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  them,  tiny  slionld 
have  all  tlte  lands  which  they  did  not  use  tliemselves.  That  this  was  not  oidy 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  after  consult¬ 
ing  together,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  tlieir  wealth. 
At  this  period  of  Oueekachumpa's  speech,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eight 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck’s  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  ^Ir. 
Oglethorpe.  Then  the  chief  said,  “  These  are  the  best  things  tee  possess,  but  in 

f  ire  them  with  a  ^ood  heart.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  Toinochichi,  and 
is  people.  He  is  my  kinsman,  and,  though  he  was  banished  from  his  nation,  he 
is  a  good  man  and  a  great  ivarrior.  It  was  on  account  of  his  unsdom  and  judin, 
that  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king.  I  hear  that  the  Cherokecs  hare 
killed  some  Englishmen.  If  you  [addressing  lilr.  Oglethorpe]  tvill  command  us, 
we  mil  go  against  them  with  all  our  force,  kill  their  people,  and  destroy  ihev 
living.” 

When  Oueekachumpa  had  done  speaking,  Tomochichi  drew  near  w  ith  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — “  /  ivas  a  banished  man,  and  I  came 
here  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  land  near  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  and 
ivhen  you  came  to  this  place  ^  I  feared  you  would  drive  us  atoay ;  for  we  were  weak 
and  wanted  corn.  But  you  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  us  food.”  The 
other  chiefs  spoke  in  the  same  maimer  as  Oueekachumpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  amicable  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  intei'preter,  Mary  Mus^ove,  Geuei'al  Oglethorpe  Iiuil 
been  able  to  draw  together,  at  ore  time,  50  chiefs  from  the  iijiper  jiiul  lower 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  lriemltilii|). 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  lioping  wliat  they 
might  witness  and  experience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  benefits  to  hotli 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly',  measures  having  been  taken  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  project,  the  general  imd  the  Indian  chiefs  einlmrkcd 
for  England,  in  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  ami  arrived  at  8t.  Ilellens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  June,  1734.  The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Tomo¬ 
chichi,  Senawki,  his  consort,  and  Tooxakow'i,  the  prince,  his  nejdiew; 
also  HiLLispiLLi,  a  wsu-  captain,  and  Apakowtski,  Stimalechi,  Si.vtocciii, 
Hinguithi,  and  Umpiiychi,  five  other  chiefs,  witli  their  inter|ireier. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  orders  >vere  given  for  prejiariiig  jirojier 
habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court.  'J’liis  hnviiig 
been  done,  Sir  Clement  Cotterel,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonie.s,  was 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king’s  coaches,  drawm  by  six  borsi's  I'acli,  to  the 
Georgia  office,  where  the  chiefs,  all  e.xcept  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensington,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majesty,  King  George  lb,  ti'ok 
place.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  office  was  sick  witli  the  sinull-j»ox,  ol’ 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  after  prestmtiiig  the  king  with  sev¬ 
eral  eagle’s  feathers,  wliic'h  were  considered,  by  bis  nation,  the  nio.'it  rcs|)cdfiil 


present  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  s[)eech  to  his  majestv:— 

“  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  fare,  the  greatness  of  your  Imusc,  nnd 
the  number  of  your  peojile.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  ol 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  tlic  English.  1 
am  come  over  in  my  old  days ;  and,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any  advuntag' 
to  mysblf,  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  children  of  all  tln>  nations  of  ilir 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the.  swiftc.st  ol 
birds,  and  who  flieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  feathers  are  a  .sign  of 
peace  in  our  laud,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  diem  with  you, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting  peace.  O  !  great  king,  whatioiwer  nonls 


*  His  wife  was  the  interpreter,  accordiug  to  .VCoR,  i.  35,  who  was  a  half  hrecd  named 
Mary.  Oglethorpe  first  purchased  her  friendship  with  preseuis,  and  afterwards  allowed  her  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  her  seiv'icesj—Commitsumat'  Report  on  Georgia  Affaire. 
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yon  shall  fsay  unto  me,  I  will  tell  them  faithfiilly  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek 
nations.”  The  king’s  answer,  thou^  short,  was,  in  tlie  highest  degree,  con- 
ciliatorjf,  and  what  was  termed  gracious.* 

When  the  chiefs  were  introduced  at  court,  his  majesty  received  them  upon 
liis  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  a 
miincrous  court.  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  chamberlain 
of  his  tnajesty’s  household  ;  and,  after  the  ceremonies,  they  returned  to  their 
aftartments,  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Their  first  care,  after  returning  from  court,  was  to  inter  their  deceased 
coriipauion,  which  was  accordingly  done  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  “Cherokee  Creeks,”  which  was  in  tbe  following  manner : — “The  deceased 
bring  sewed  up  in  two  blankets,  witlt  one  deal  board  under  and  another  over 
him,  :ujd  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the 
place  of  interment.  There  were  only  present  at  the  time  of  his  being  put  into 
t!ie  gnive.  King  Tomo,  and  some  of  the  chieft,  the  upper  church  warden  of 
the  parish,  and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the 
( lothes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave  ;  after  this  a  quantity  of 
glass  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
Indians  being  to  bmy  all  the  deceased’s  eflects  with  him.” 

.Vltliough  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  with 
.Mr.  Oglethorpe,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died. 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  five  Iroquois  chiefs 
died  in  England,  t  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant. 

•Mr.  Oglethorpe's  cliiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spitliead,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  Britannia,  and  some 
otlicrs  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  30  October,  1734,  a  little  past  noon,  they 
end)arked  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Georgia. 

Ot'  7'omochichi,  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  Octol)cr,  1739,  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from  Savannah.  He 
Wits  highly  beloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  paiticular  friend, 
fought  for  them  in  war,  and  aided  them  by  his  counsel  in  peace.  He  was 
asvare  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  desire  to  live  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards. 
For  General  Oglethorpe  he  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  entreated 
the  Indians  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  had  treated  him,  and  hoped  they'  would  always  remain  his  subjects. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  accordingly,  his  corpse  was  there  inteiTed  in  Percival  Square,  with 
niilitaiy  parade,  and  General  Oglethorpe  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  over 
it,  with  an  a})propriate  inscription.  | 

Tims  are  traced  the  first  steps  in  the  history-  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  ])romise  a  continuance  of  that  friendship  so  well  begun  by  General 
Oglethorpe.  Nothing  was  left  undone,  while  tlie  Creek  chiefs  were  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  English  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  their  tables  in  the  most  magnificent  style.  Multitudes 
flocked  around  them,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  of  respect  upon  them.  Tbe 
king  allowed  them  £20  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  presents  to  the  amount  of  £400 
sterling.  After  remaining  in  England  four  months,  they  embarked  at  Grave¬ 
send  for  Georgia.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  his 
niajesty’s  carriages.  § 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1743,  many  Indians  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toeanoeoivi,  ||  or  Tooanohowi,  a 
nephew  of  Tomochichi,  was  shot  tlirough  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with 

*  Harris,  Voyages.  t  Kabn's  Travels  in  America,  i.  210. 

f  M’CaU,  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  196,  197.  $  Ib.  i.  46.  |j  Harris. 
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the  Spaniards,  by  a  Spanish  captain.  Tooanohotoi  dreAV  his  pistol  with  his  loft 
hand,  and  shot  the  captain  tlirough  the  head. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  the  English  upon  the  other, 
and  tlie  French  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  every  possible  evil  to  tvhich  the  caprice  of  diose  several  nations  gave 
rise.  In  17^  a  chief,  whose  name  we  lind  in  WTiters  of  that  day,  Wootassitaw, 
JFoosatasate,  Wootassiiau,  fVrosdasatoio,*  &c.  is  styled  “  Governor  of  die  Lower 
and  Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charikees.”  He  is  presumed  to  be  the  same 
Avith  Otacitt,  or  Otassite,  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enumerated,  tiiul  iVom 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  will  be  apparent.  In  ];2J, 
Francis  JVicholson  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  liave 
been  very  successful  in  managing  affairs  witli  tlie  Indians.  Soon  afti'r  his 
arrival,  tlie  Cherokees  tlespatched  messengers  to  Charleston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  sotne  lime  existed ;  and,  not  long  after,  another  more 
full  and  complete  dejjutation  arrived.  Governor  J\iicholson  opened  the  council 
by  a  long  speech  to  “  ff’ootassitey  King,  and  to  tlie  heads  of  the  Lower  mul 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charokee  Nations.” 

In  the  coiu’se  of  his  sjieech,  he  observes,  that,  w’hen  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  paid  their  submission  to  the  government,  “the  other 
day,”  they  had  made  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chiefs  for 
that  purpose,  and  tvished  to  be  satisfied  that  tliese  tomis  were  re))resenteil, 
that  his  words  might  be  carried  to  all  their  inhabitants.  After  laying  much 
stress  on  their  submission  and  respect  to  tlie  king  of  England,  he  speaks  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  w  ith  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discovers 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

Alter  ordering  that  if  either  party  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  “Frequent  complaints  have  been  niiide  that 
your  people  have  often  broke  open  the  stores  belonging  to  our  trailers,  ami 
carry’ll  away  tbeir  gootis  ;  and  also  pillaged  several  of  their  pucks,  when 
employ’d  and  entrusted  to  ciury  them  up ;  aud  restitution  has  never  been 
made,  which  are  gi-eat  faults :  We  therefore  recommend  to  you,  to  fake  aH 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  tlie  future,”  ifcc.  “  .Vnd  to 
prevent  miy  iujuiy  or  misunderstanding,  w'e  have  pass’d  a  law,  w  hich  upfio'ioB 
commissioners  that  are  to  go  twice  a  yeai*  to  the  Congaree,  or  Jsavana  gonison, 
to  hear  and  redress  all  grievances.” 

“  Woosatasale  being  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  giveq  fre¬ 
quent  testimonies  of  his  affection  and  firm  adherence  to  this  government,  mid 
being  aiipoiuted  king  over  you  by  the  former  governor  f  of  this  province;  so 
I,  who  am  sent  immediately  from  his  majesty,  having  the  same  reguidtoso 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  comiiliance  widi  your  own  request,  that  1  would 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declai'c  the  stiid  ff'oosaiasdt, 
your  leader  aud  commauder  in  chief  ovi'r  all  the  lower  .settlemimls  of  the 
Gherrokees,  and  give  him  a  commission  for  tliat  ollicc,  under  the  liroiid  seal 
of  this  his  Majesty’s  province,”  &c.  “  I  exjiect  that  you,  H’oosatasate,  do,  within 
■a  month  after  your  return,  call  together  all  the  cliief  men  in  yoiu"  district,  mid 
tliat  you  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  I  now  .say  to  yon,  mid 
require  of  you,  aud  shall  give  dweetious,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  you 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  be  restored,  1 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  due  decorum  they  iis’il  to 
be,”  &c.  This  treaty  wtis  held  3  Februar}’,  1721,  O.  S.,  or  this  is  the  iluie  to 
Governor  JVicholson’s  speech ;  but  it  ajipears  by  our  account  tliat  it  was  tin- 
middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  left  Charleston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  every  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  this  iilacc, 
we  shall  take  up  the  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distinguished 
chiefs 


*  Hetcatt,  1.  298. 

’  t  James  Moore,  who,  according  to  Heicatt  (I.  276),  was  pul  into  office  in  opposition  to  tlic 
regular  course,  by  a  kind  of  revolutionarv  spirit.  Sw  Oldttdxon,  who  is  tar  more  panicular, 
I.  348.— Tlfoore  was  elected  in  1701.  The  author  of  The  British  Dominions,”  (142,)  sayi 
the  Indians  were  cruelly  treated  during  his  administration.  There  were  several  other  govern¬ 
ors  before  Nicholson,  b^ide  Moore, 
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ATTAKULLAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA  *  The  fame  of  CaioUna 
had,  in  1753,  drawn  a  multitude  of  Europeans  to  her  shores.  The  game  year, 
ou  the  26  May,  Malachty,  attended  by  the  Wolf-king  and  the  Ottasee  chief, 
with  about  20  others,  and  above  a  hundred  of  their  people,  came  to  Chai-leston. 
They  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  town,  by  the  governor’s  order,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace  and  remain  their  allies,  and,  to  this  end,  the  governor,  Glenn, 
made  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  Malachty,  who,  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  head  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the 
governor  wdth  a  quantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
English ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  he  said,  that  was  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  and  he  must  dehberaie  with  his  people,  before  he 
could  give  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  w^ere  already  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  this 
outrage  was  led  by  Malachty.  Notwitlistauding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  for  numbei*s  of  each  nation  joined  the  English  immediately 
aller  the  capture  of  Oswego,  by  the  French,  in  1756.  The  Cherokees  are 
particularly  named,  as  having  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  a  cu'cumstance  happened,  while  those  warriors 
were  returaing  home  from  that  expedition,  which  involved  them  in  an  imme¬ 
diate  war  with  the  English,  in  whose  service  they  bad  been  engaged.  Having 
lost  their  horses,  and  being  worn  out  with  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coming  to  the 
frontiers  of  Vii-ginia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through  which  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Ram- 
smj\  says,  w'as  the  cause  of  the  massacre  which  they  suffered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  Adair, X  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  says, 
—“Several  companies  of  the  Cheerake,  who  joined  our  forces  under  Gen. 
Slamcix,  at  the  unfortunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  then*  alienation  from  us  was 
heciiuse  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arrangement,  by  unjust  suspicion  of 
tlieni — were  very  much  contemned, — and  half  starved  at  the  main  carnp : 
tlieir  hearts  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home,  as  freemen  and  injured  allies, 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they  did,  and  yiinching  hunger 
forced  them  to  take  as  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  when  returning  to 
tlieir  own  countiy.  In  their  journey,  the  ^rman  inhabitants,  without  any 
provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  theii’  waniors,  in  different  places 
— tliough  each  party  was  mider  the  command  of  a  British  subject.”  It  must 
be  reuienibered  that,  upon  BraddocJds  defeat,  Virginia  had  offered  a  reward 
for  the  scal[)s  of  hostile  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remorse¬ 
less  villains  to  murder,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  whether 
a  scal|)  were  taken  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  tliis,  then,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  grew  the.  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  after  distressed 
the  soutliein  provinces.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  backw^oodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which  caused 
as  much  distress  and  misery  among  the  parties  engaged,  as  any  since  that 
region  of  country  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  enteilained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  ti-eated  them 
kindly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruffians  to  h® 
in  ambush  where  they  were  to  pass,  and,  when  they  ai-rived,  barbarously  shot 
them  down  to  a  man!  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  eflfect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  wan  iors,  was  like  that  of 
electricity.  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and,  but  for  tip 
wisdom  of  Attakvllakvlla,  would  have  murdered  several  Englishmen,  then  in 
tlieir  countrv  upon  some  matters  respecting  a  treaty.  As  AttakvllakxMa  j/as  a 
chief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  first  apprized  of  the  murders,  and  the  design 


"  Ouconnostotah,  Ouconnostota,  Ouconnostata,  IVywwr.-Occonostota,  Ramsay.— Attakul- 
lakul/a  was  generally  called  the  Little- carfenter. 
t  lli.st.  South  Ccirolina,  i.  169.  ...  .  .  r  .u  j  „ 

t  Hist.  Amer.  Indians,  245.  That  the  Indians  lakiDg  hopes  was  no  pr^ext  for  the  murdei^ 
even  at  the  Ume,  appears  evident.  ‘'As  (says  Captain  WCM  i.  2^7.)  the  horses  in  iho^ 
pans  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  customary,  both  Mong  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the 
frontiers,  to  catch  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use.” 
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of  vengeance.  He  therefore  goes  immediately  to  them,  and  informed  them  of 
their  danger,  and  assisted  thorn  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  waiviors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  whieii  he 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  agauist  the  murderous  English,  and  urged 
immediate  war  against  them  ;  “  and  never  (said  he)  shall  the  hatchd  he  burkdy 
until  the  blood  of  our  countrytnen  be  atoned  for.  Let  us  not  (he  continued)  idolaie 
our  faith,  or  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  imhruii^  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  are  now  hi  our  power.  They  came  to  us  in  the  conjidence  of  fneiulship,  with 
belts  of  toampum  to  cement  a  perpetual  alliance  with  us.  Let  us  carry  them  back 
to  their  own  settlements  ;  conduct  them  safely  within  their  confines,  and  Uun  lah 
up  the  hatchet,  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  them,''  Tliis  coiiiisel 
was  adopted.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  relused  them,  and  we  have  I'elated  tire  conse¬ 
quences.  , 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  hut  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  ui)pecirs  to  as 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  live  liorrid  out¬ 
rages  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  appeal's  from  another  source,*  that  Governor  Littleton  was  met  at  Chmlcs- 
tou  by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Ockonostohi, 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  \  isit 
Che  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  For  although  soim; 
of  their  young  warriors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  tiie  grcai 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  tovvai'ds  the  English,  and  desired  jn  !i«  c. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  tlie  chiels  In* 
insultingly  told  them,  “That  he  would  soon  be  in  tbeir  country,  wlurc 
he  would  let  them  know  his  demands.”  Ockonostota  began  to  .‘<i)cak  in 
reply,  “ but  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  slioultl  prevciii  liis 
militai-y  expedition,  declared  he  would  henr  no  talk  he  liad  to  make,  ncitlicr 
in  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  pro{»osals  witli  regiu'd  to  pc'acc.”  'I'lio 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  iirgi  d  ilic 
necessity  of  hearing  what  Ockonostota,  the  Great  Warrior,  as  he  na.'-  called, 
had  to  say,  and  settling  their  difficulties;  but  this  good  advice  had  no  clii'ct 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  allcr. 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  miles  from  that  place,  his  fori'o  aiiiiiiinird 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chiefs,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  tn«'irclicd  uiili 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  burning  with  resentment  at  their  trcatmciit, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent.  When  the  army  wu.s  about  to  iiuircii 
from  Congarees,  (this  being  tbeir  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefs  were  all  iiiadi! 
prisoners,  and  under  guai'd  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  Ceorge.! 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  “stung  to  the  hetut  by  such  ha.'^e 
treatment,”  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  8up})osc  that  'mIm  v 
spent  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  sntislaciioa 
for  the  injuries  done  them.”  J  •  i  •  • 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  Littleton  fouml  liiinreH  tii 
about  the  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  iujured  Indians;  la* 
therefore  concluded  not  to  carry  his  conquests  any  further  at  present,  hut  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  iii.'^iire  its 
observance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  Altakullakulla,  who  was  reck¬ 
oned  the  wisest  man  in  tlie  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  English,  rcciiic.si- 
ing  him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  catne ;  aiicl  to  show  tlic 
English  he  was  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  hiid  jiiat 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Loj- 
ernor  Littleton.  A  “congress”  was  now  (about  18  December,  l/o.') 
with  MtaMlakuUa,  in  which  a  long  speech,  in  which  all  the  griesuneo=,  he 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  after  which  the  cliiel 
made  another,  in  whicli  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  his  coiin- 
tiymen  to  give  the  governor  the  satisfaction  he  demanded  ;  yet  he  said,  ‘  it 


*  Heimtt,  Hist.  CaroJina,  ii.  216. 

t  This  fort  was  upon  the  Savaunah  River,  ueax  t  L  r  Aee  town  called  Keowee. 
I  Hewatl,  Hist.  Carolina,  ii.  IS. 
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neither  would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  as  they  had  no  coercive  authority 
one  over  another.”  He  desired  that  some  of  the*  chiefs  then  confined  mio-ht 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  restoring  tranquUlity ;  and  acco^ingly  OckonosMa, 
Fiftoe,  chief  of  Keowee,  and  the  head  warrior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  up,  and 
two  Indians  were  taken  in  exchange  and  put  in  irons.  The  other  Cherokees 
present,  observing  vvhat  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and  At- 
kikullakuUa,  presuming  the  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
]»reinised,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  governor’s  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
were  ktiown  to  have  killed  white  people,  should  be  given  into  his  hands  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  Two  only  had  been  delivered,  and  22 
yet  reniamed  of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  in  their  own  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  lAtlleton  knew  of  Attakullakidla's  departure,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
be  immediately  returned,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
tlie  20  December,  1759,  it  was  signed  by 

Attakullakulla,  Otassite,  Oconnoeca,  and 

OuCONNOSTOTA,  KiTAGUSTA,  KiLLCANNOKEA. 

I’lV  article  III.  of  the  treaty,*  it  was  agreed  that  22  chiefs,  (those  who  had 
bet  II  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  hostages,  to  ensure  the  delivery 
of  tlie  like  number  of  murderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  give  below,  and  who, 
uudtT  the  name  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  dismal,  close  prison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
tlioii  masacred,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  show: — 

Chenohe,  Ousanoianah,  Tallichama,  Tallitah&,  (^xiarrasattahe,  Connasaratah, 
Kftlndoi,  OlassUe  of  Watogo,  Ousanoletah  of  Jore,  Katadetah  of  Cowetche, 
Vhwjxmtalone^  Skiagusta  of  Sticoe,  Tanaesto,  Wohatche,  Wyejah,  Oucahchista- 
iia/i,  .Vicoldie,  Tony,  Toatiahoi,  Shallisloske,  and  Chistie.  \ 

Tilings  having  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  lAtUdon  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
III'  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear, 
wa.-!  wor.se  tlian  if  he  had  done  nothing. 

Ockonostola,  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  Captain  Cotymore,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
loll  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison 
witli  a  large  number  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  wheth¬ 
er  they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  near 
ili('ir  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it.  However,  it  is  said,  that,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
within  the  fort,  for  surprising  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ockonostola,  on  the  16 
February,  1760,  practised  the  following  wile  to  effect  the  object.  Having 
jiluced  a  party  of  his  waiTiors  in  a  dark  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
sipiaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  some- 
tiling  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  Captain  Cotymore  imprudently 
wont  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockonostola  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  intentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
uccoiuiiany  liim ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  gi-eat,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
catcli  a  horse.  The  captain  promised  him  a  guard,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  Ockonostola  then  quickly  turned  himself  about, 
ami  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  signal  to  his 
men,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  30  guns  w'ere  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment.  Captain  Cotymore  received  a  shot  in  his  left 
breast,  from  vyhich  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,. and  both  the  others 
were  wounded,  t  On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 


**  h  is  printed  at  length, in  the  British  Empire,  by  HuMlestone  Wynne,  Esq.  ii.  273— 

277 ;  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  these  22  were  of  the  number  who  had  been  m  England  in  1730,  and  executed 
a  treaty  with  the,  king,  as  has  been  before  stated,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  names 
above  with  those  named  in  the  treaty.  , 

t  “  Two  Indian  women  appeared  at  Keowee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  nver. .  Mr.  DoJitritj 
went  out,  and  accosting  them,  asked  what  news  1  OckonosMa  joined  them,  pretending  some 
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hostages  in  irons.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  dictn  fir  tliat 
purpose,  was  stabbed  and  slain ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  wore 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confinement.  The  migedy  in  the 
fort  had  now  only  commenced  ;  the  miserable  prisonei-s  had  roja  llod  tlioir 
as8a.ssin8  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  hoped  for  delivei’unce  from  tlioir 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  be.sieged  the  j)lace.  Hut,  unfortiitKitoly 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  sb’ong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  w  ar, 
and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victim.'!,  one  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  persons  amoin; 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre ;  ami,  ns 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed. 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  AttakullakiJia  remained  the  fast 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  all  his  arts  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  tliat  they  had  more 
than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determined  to  carry  all  bctbre  tlierii. 
AttakuUakulla  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the, 
English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ockonostota  ^vas  a  stern 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  Pontiac,  wtis  deter¬ 
mined  to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  ven¬ 
geance.  All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  witii  imjiatieuce  to  imbrue  their 
bands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  inshed  down  among  innocent  and  de¬ 
fenceless  families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  distinction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  iSueh 
of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scalping-knife,  jii  li'^hed 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  to  the  capital  oi'  tlieir 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  settlers  impatiently  lookt'd  to 
their  governor  for  relief,  the  small-pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  town,  thiit 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  families  to 
serve  the  public.  lu  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  Genend  .imherti, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pre.s-sin;;  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlander.'!,  and  four 
companies  of  Royal  Scots,t  under  the  command  of  Colonel  jUoiifiromi  ly, 
afterwards  Earl  Eglinton,  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  Littleton,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  .lamaica,  William 
Bull  succeeded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Montgomery  arrived  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of  .April,  to  ilia 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  had  taken  measures  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage ;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  iiom  , 
General  Amherst  had  ordered  Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  blmv  I’or 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quarters  at  .Allmiiy, 
without  loss  of  time;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military  history, 
where  an  officer  fulfilled  his  commission  witli  greater  promptitude,  lb-  soon 
after  rendezvoused  at  the  Congarees;  and,  being  joined  by  many  gciitlcnicn 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  besides  the  principal  strength  of  the  comitn ,  In’ 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country^.  After  reaching  a  |>l!ii  t 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamped  upon  advantageous  gnuuid,  iiml 
marched  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  about  20  miles  from  his  camp.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Estatoe 
he  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  settlement  in  ilie 
lower  nation.  About  60  Indians  were  killed,  and  40  taken  prisoners ;  Imt  tiio 

matters  of  business  ;  he  drew  from  the  fort  several  of  ibe  officers  to  converse  with  tlicm. 
Haywood's  Hist.  Tennessee,  30. 

*  “A  bottle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  hostages,  probably  iiitcndcil  lo^ 
dropped  into  the  well ;  and  several  tomahawks  were  foood  buried  in  the  enrtli."  Hmivood, 
Hist.  Tennessee,  30. — .4ny  stories  would  gain  credence  among  the  whites,  which  winii  lo 
make  the  Indians  as  batf  as  themselves.  Whether  the  bottle  spoken  of  roniaincd  (loi-on, 
may  be  questioned;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasoaably  doubted  whether  the  Iinliinis  knew 
any  thing  about  it. 

1 1  am  following  Heiralt,  but  the  Annual  iii.  65,  sayi,  “  a  regiment  of  IlighlainJ- 

ers,  a  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  a  body  of  grenadierB,''  tcc. 
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warrioR  had  generally  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  deserts.  Thus  far,  the 
campaign  had  been  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  four  men  having 
been  killed  ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their 
rage. 

idean while,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Montgomery  marched  to  its  relief.  From  this  place,  two  fnendly  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  offer  peace  to  the  people  there, 
atul  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
t.i  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  bear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery-  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part,  of  his 
service  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  banks ; 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  tlie  best  appointed 
nrtny. 

Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  ot  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
l)lace  for  the  attacking  pai-ty.  It  wms  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
so  thick,  that  the  soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  j’ards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  tliis  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river'  with,  steep  clay  banks. 
Throiigli  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Rightly  judging  the  enemy  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass.  Colonel  Montgomery  ordered  out  a  company 
of  rangers,  under  Captain  Morrison,  to  enter  the  ravine  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  wai'-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Captain  .Iforrison  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged; 
blit,  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  intantry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  obstinate ;  nor  could  the 
ludimis  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Uoyal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  rising 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  and 
grenadiers  on  the  left.  As  the  left  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
fell  in  ith  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  soon  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  lie  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  96  of 
the  wliites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  num- 
l)er.  Of  the  Cberokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

Tlie  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  conditien  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
he  therefore,  after  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afford 
horses  for  the  wounded,  began  his  reti*eat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  commission,  soon  after  returned  to  New  York;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
soon  seen,  that  what  had  yet  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  ve^  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  off  all  conununication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
Avhich  ,was  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  Ockonostota,  with  his  numerous 
warriors,  kept  stinct  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  escape.  At 
lengrh,  the  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
famished  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
limn  miserably  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Steuart,  an  officer 
among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed  great  address  and 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  lo  Chote,  the  residence  of 
Ockonostota,  and  make  overtui-es  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
accordingly,  eftected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ockonostota  and  Paul  Demere,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  articles, 
called  Cunxgacatgoae.  The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 


The  Chcrokees  were  now  supposed  to  number  3000  warriors,  and  it  was  daily  expected 
that  the  Chockiaws  were  about  to  join  them. 
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out  with  their  arms  and  drums,  each  soldier  having  as  much  powder  and  Imll 
as  liis  officers  should  tliink  necessary,  and  tliat  they  sliould  inarch  fc;  \  iruiiiia 
unmolested. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  English  took  up  their  march  for  !•  on 
Prince  George.  They  had  proceeded  hut  about  15  miles,  when  they  encaiiii)- 
ed,  for  the  night,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accouiimnied 
thus  far  by  Ockonostota  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  maimer,, 
hut  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  wius  not 
rliolested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  running  into 
<  amp  with  the  information  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  surround 
them.  Captain  Demere  had  scarce  time  to  rally,  before  the  Indians  hrokc  inm 
his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emariated  soldiers  made  hut  fo( Mo 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  fell  in  the  fij'st  onset,  among  whom  m  ;is 
their  c.7ptain.  Those  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  Tliis  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  hostages  already  related.  Atnoiig 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  Steuart.  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudon, 
which  now  became  Ockonostota's  head-quarters. 

Maktdlakidla,  learning  that  his  friend  Steuart  was  among  the  captive  s,  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he  ransomed  him  at  tlie  exjnnisc 
of  all  the  property  he  could  command,  and  took  cai’e  of  him  witli  the  grcatcpl 
tenderness  and  affection. 

The  restless  Ockonostota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  George,  lie 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  sfiine 
of  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach,  before 
abdicating  Fort  London,  the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  ltag.'<  of 
powder.  This  his  men  bad  found.  Several  cannon  hail  also  been  lell  lieliiiid, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them  tlirough  the  womls, 
and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  But  ,i]ttakitlla- 
kulld  defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Captain  Steuaii  to  esca])e.  He 
even  accompanied  him  to  the.  English  settlements,  and  returned  loaded  with 
presents. 

Tlie  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busilj^  einjiloyod  in  spir¬ 
iting  on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Lewis  Latinac,  an  officer,  is  partienlnrly 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  extennination,  and,  furnishing  them  with  anns  and  imnniini- 
tion,  urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  tlie  natiou,  after  hnuidisliiiig 
his  hatchet,  he  stiaick  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  “  fVho  is  the  man  Ihnl 
will  take  this  up  for  the  king  of  France  ?  ” 

SALOUE  or  SiL,6tJEE,  a  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instantly  laid  hold  of  it. 
and  cried  out,  “  I  am  for  tear.  The  spirits  of  our  brothers  who  have  been  slain, 
still  call  upon  us  to  avenge  their  death,  lie  is  no  better  than  a  woman  lli.v 
refuses  to  follow  me.”  Others  were  not  wanting  to  follow  bis  c.xaniple,  and 
tlie  war  contimied. 

S^lduee  was  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  to  illus¬ 

trate  the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  “is  aftrciioimie 
to  his  children,  caraful  of  tliein,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme  ;  that  his  fitl’cc- 
tioDS  comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  from  circle  in 
circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  ;  that  his  friendships  are  strong  and 
faithful  to  the  uttermost  extremity.”  “A  remarkable  instance  of  this  apiicarcd 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Col.  Byrdf  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nniion  l" 
transact  some  business  with  them.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  ilisonN  riv 
people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  jiroiniwd 
in  the  council  of  the  Cherokees,  that  Co\.  Byrd  should  be  jiut  to  deutli,  iij 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countiymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  caln’d 
Silhiiee,  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquniutance  aiid 
friendship  with  Col.  Byrd.  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  inld 
him  not  to  bo  afraid,  they  should  not  kill  him-  After  many  days’  delilieriilien. 

*  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  OUmixon.  (L  283,)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Indinii  i"’«- 
wows,  says,  “  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  rain  for  Col.  Byrd’s  plantation  tn  iniic  <• 
drouth,  for  two  bottles  of  rum  y"  and  oar  author  saya  he  should  not  have  oelieved,  had  he  no 
found  it  in  an  author  who  was  on  the  spot  I 
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however,  the  determination  was,  contr^  to  Silbuee's  expectation,  that  Byrd 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  some  warriors  were  despatched  a.s  executioners. 
Silbuee  attended  them ;  and  when  tJiey  entered  the  tent,  he  tlu-ew  himself 
l)etween  them  and  Byrd,  and  said  to  the  warriors,  ‘  This  man  is  my  friend : 
before  you  get  at  him  you  must  kill  me  !  ’  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  respected  the  principle  so  much,  as  to  recede  from  their  determination.” 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  than  that  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  have  before  related.  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enormity  being  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upon 
the  frontiers,  “  of  bad  lives  and  worse  principles,”  says  an  intelligent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  many  friendly  Indians  were 
murdered,  and  the  government  defrauded.  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  that  Colonel  Byrd  wtts  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  a  second  application  was  made 
to  General  Amherst  for  aid,  and  he  promptly  afforded  it.  Colonel  James  Grant 
arrived  there  early  in  1761,  and  not  long  after  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  2600  men.f  He  traversed  the  Cher¬ 
okee  countr}',  and  subdued  that  people  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
])lace  where  Colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  about  60  Avhites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
los.s  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Colonel  Grant  ordered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
ill  the  river,  that  the  Indians  might  not  find  them,  to  practise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  15  in  num¬ 
ber,  which  he  accomplished  without  molestation.  J  Peace  was  at  last  effected 
by  the  mediation  of  'Attakullakulla.  This  chief’s  residence  was  upon  the 
Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  Overhill  Towns.  In  1773, 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartram,  travelled  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he 
ii: -t  :!ic  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Chai-leston  ;  of  which  circumstance  he  speaks 
iliiis  in  his  Travels: — “Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  1 
(il)scrved  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rapidly  forward;  on  their  nearer 
aiiproach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  he  tlie  lAttle-carpenter,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  they 
came  up,  I  turned  off  from  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  returned;  for 
liis  highness,  vrith  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
ills  baud  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saying,  I  arn  Ata-cid-culla,  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  groat  Ata-cul-cidlai’* 
iMr.  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  off,  yet  the  name  of  Attakullakidla  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  Charleston, 
and  if  his  friend  “/oAn  Stewart  were  well.”  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
li’ti'h,  and  that  he  was  vyell.  This  was,  probably,  the  same  person  whom 
dlliikuHakidla  had  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  just  related. 

Ill  c  urving  out  the  history  of  the  two  chiefs,  Attakullakulla  and  Ockonostotu, 
wc  have  omitted  to  notice  Chlucco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long- 
mnrrivr,  king  or  mico  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Colonel  Montgom- 
erji,  iiml  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccesslul  expedition,  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  fevv  of  the  English 
Would  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  his 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
ceturiiiiig  with  his  owm  life  and  many  ot  his  men’s.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
(’Idiicro,  that  the  arrnv  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Clicrokee  villages,  and  finally  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
iiio.st  dangerous  countiies  through  which  an  army  could  pass.  Long-wamor 
"a.s  ^vIlat  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.  That  he  was 
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a  man  possessing  a  good  mind,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  his  ability  tn 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liquois.  He  had  been  known  to 
remain  sober,  when  all  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  hud  all  lat  n 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  drunkenness  together.  In  the  year  1773,  at  tho 
head  of  about  40  warriois,  he  marched  f^mst  the  Chocktaws  of  W(  st  I'lor- 
ida.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  Wo  inny 
have  again  occasion  to  notice  Cklucco. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Moncachtape,  the  Yazoo— Narrative  of  his  adventures  to  the  Pacific  Ocean— 

SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez — Receives  great  injustice  from  the  French — Concrrly  tlitir 
destruction — 700  French  are  cut  off— War  with  them — The  Natchez  destroifed  inlhcir 
turn— Great-mortar — M’GiLLivRAy — His  birth  and  education — FisitsNew  Vurk 
— Troubles  of  his  nation — His  death — Tame-king — Mad-dog. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  the  language  of 
that  nation,  killer  of  pain  and  fatigue.  How  well  he  tleserved  this  name,  the 
sequel  will  unfold.  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  Prafz,  aliout 
1760,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  good  intelligence,  that  that  tnivellcr 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work,  “  This  man  (.sars 
Du  Pratz^)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  fii*st  Greeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  the  manners  and  customs  of  diften'iit  iiatioii.H, 
and  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  tlieir  return,  tlie  kiiowleii-;.' 
which  tliey  had  acquired.”  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the  ' 
Interpreter,  as  be  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gjiiiied  ' 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Pratz  used  great  endeavors  ' 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  origin,  or  from  ulicin  c 
they  came;  and  observes  concerning  it,  “All  that  I  cqpfd  learn  Ihmi  iliem  1 
was,  that  they  came  from  betwden  the  north  and  the  sun-setting :  and  this  i 
account  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  their  'i 
origin.”  -  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one  i 
that  could  infoiTO  hun  better,  he  met  with  Moncachtape.  The  follow  ing  is  ilie  i 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  owm  words: —  ; 

“  I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  children  whom  I  had  by  lier,  Nvlicri  I 
undertook  my  journey  towards  tlie  sun-rising.  I  set  out  frciin  my  village  [ 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  (,'riic(i>a\v.s  i 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several  days,  to  inform  jiiiiit 
myself  whether  they  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  least,  whciiri!  they  imiiii 
themselves  came ;  they,  who  were  our  elders ;  since  from  them  ramo  tla;  kill 
language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform  me,  1  proceeded  on  my  M 
journey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  afterwards  went  ii[i  kj 
the  Wabash,  of  Ohio,  near  to  ils  source,  which  is  in  tj*e  countiy  of  the  Iroi|iioi>i/i|ie 
or  Five  Nations.  I  left  them,  however,  towards  the  north  ;  mid,  during  iki^lii 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  long,  1  lived  in  a  villag''  1 
of  the  Albenaquis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  Himewlii^lill 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  tlie  following  spring,  to 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  wi  atfivr  ,, 
settled,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  after  several  days’  jouniey,  1  at  Ifiigili  n 
saw  the  great'  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  that  I  iy 
could  not  speak.  Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  hank  >05 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  wind,  and  iiirnh'  so  gnat  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  day,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  tin;  natar 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension  ;  but  my  coiiqianion  quieted  rny  fearsi,  hy 
assuring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  both  in  adi  ancing  itiii 
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rpiiriug.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned 
to  the  nllage  ot  the  Abeimquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter-  and, 
after  the  snows  were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  viewed  the  great  fall 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  Niagara,  w'hich  was  distant  from  the  village  several 
days’  journey.  The  view  of  this  great  fall,  at  first,  made  my  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  my  heart  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  afterwards,  before  I  left.it  I 
had  the  courage  to  walk  under  it.  Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Ohio,  and  rny  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  fonned  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  after  which,  with  much  difficulty,  1  went  up  our  small 
river,  and  at  leixgth  an-iyed  safe  among  my  relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
me  in  ^od  health. — This  journey,  instead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite 
my  curiosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  aivcient 
speech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  origuially  much 
higher  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  had 
longed  to  ^ee,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  from  whence  our  first  fathers  came, 
1  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small 
(inantity  of  com,  I  proceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
till  1  came  to  the  Ohio.  I  went  up  along  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  tlie 
I'ourth  })art  of  a  day’s  journey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 
curried  into  the  Mississippi.  There  I  fonned  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the 
a.ssi.stance  of  which  I  passed  over  the  river ;  and  next  day  meeting  with  a'herd 
of  l)uffiiloes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  the  fillets,  the 
liimcli,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  after,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 
of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 
rims  for  a  considerable  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  witli  the 
clear  stream  of  the  other.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 
Mi.ssouri,  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days’  journey,  I  airived  at 
tlie  nation  of  the  Missouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  beyond  them.  ,  In  going  along  the  Missouri,  I  passed  thi’ough 
jiieadows  a  whole  day’s  journey  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
bufialoes, 

“  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  melted,  I  continued  my  jour¬ 
ney  up  along  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  directions  from 'them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  near  30  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  the  nation  of  the  Ottei-s, 
who  w’ere  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surpi-ised  to  see  me  alone. 
I  continued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  wiiich 
lay  far  off  betwixt  the  north  and  west.  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
Mi.ssouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  five 
(lays  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  coim-ary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
(lay,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
iiiiicli  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  after,  I 
joined  a  pai-ty  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  can-y  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  the 
river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  theft  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  peace  with  the  Otters,  I  staid  with 
them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  might  learn  their  language,  which  was 
cominon  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  beyond  them. 

“  Tlie  cold  was  hardly  gone,  when  I  again  embarked  on  the  fine  river,  and 
ill  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  wliom  I  generally  staid  but  one 
night,  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  day’s  journey  from  the  gi-eat 
water  on  the  west.  This  nation  live  in  the  woods  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  from  their  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  come 
upon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  off  their  children  to  make 
slaves  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  with  long  black 
beards  that  came  down  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick  and  short,  had  large 
heads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  the 
greatest  heats  ;  their  clothes  fell  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  which,  witli 
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their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellow  stuff  Their  arms  made  a  "ront 
fire  and  a  great  noise ;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  outnumbered  l»y  red 
men,  they  rethed  on  board  their  large  pettiaugre,  theii'  number  sometiiiKs 
amounting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

“  Those  strangers  came  from  the  sun-setting,  in  search  of  a  yellow  stiiikiiijj 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color ;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  tlu  v 
might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  those  kitid  of  trres. 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  strangers ;  anti  being 
greatly  incommoded  by  them,  had  invited  their  allies  to  assist  tlieni  in  making 
an  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  they  should  return.  The  following  sum¬ 
mer  I  accordingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  five  long  days’ 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  wln  re 
we  waited  'seventeen  days  for  theii-  arrival.  The  red  men,  by  my  tulvire, 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  strangers,  and  accordingly 
wlien  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  successftd  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  the  rest  itnmediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres,  aiul  flying 
westward  upon  tlie  great  water. 

“  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  sniallcr 
than  ourselves,  and  vei-y  white ;  they  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  nan- was  very  long;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  folds 
of  stuff,  and  their  clothes  seemed  to  be  made  neitlier  of  wool  nor  silk ;  tiny 
were  very  soft,  and  of  different  coloi-s.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  n  t  re 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  ball.  I  tried  their  pieces,  and  found 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  so  great  a 
distance. 

“After  this  expedition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  joiiniy}, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  nivscll’  td 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  wliom  1  travciii  d 
along  the  fehorc  of  the  great  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow-tni\  i  lirrs, 
where  I  found  the  days  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  sliort,  I  was  ach  ised  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  told 
me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  In  tlio 
great  water  from  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  tliat,  when  Ik-  wi.s 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  tliat  distant  land  before  it  w-as 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  appeared  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  imi)raotiejd>le  to 
proceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  n  aiil 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  1  had  set  out ;  and,  n'dueing 
my  whole  travels  westwai-d  to  days’  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  wonlil 
have  employed  me  36  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  frequent  delays,  it  \va« 
five  years  before  I  retumed  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazooe.” 

Tims  ends  the  nairative  of  the  famous  traveller  MoncadUape,  wliidi  si'citu 
to  have  satisfied  Du  Praiz,  that  the  Indians  came  from  the  continent  of  Asia, 
by  way  of  Behring’s  Straits.  .  And  he  soon  alter  left  him,  and  returned  to  liis 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  A^ei^  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  oiir 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Sun  was  a  conuuon  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularly  distinpikshed  in  tin'  first 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of  our  information  eonerrii- 
ing  him,  and  which  we  purpose  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brother  to  the  trn  iit 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Stcxc-serpext,  ntid  like  liim 
was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  until  the  haughty,  overbearing  disfwsition  of  mm 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  their  whole  colony.  Thus  atlhir  look 
place  in  the  year  1729.  The  residence  of  the  Grand-sun  was  near  tlic  I  Veiieli 
post  of  Natchez,  where  he  had  a  beautiful  village  called  the  Hhile  .'Ipplf- 
de  Chopnrt  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  pos^  wlience  lie  wiu 
for  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominahle  injustice  to 
the  Indians  became  more  conspicuous  afterwards  llian  before.  To  gratify  iiw 
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pride  and  avarice,  he  had  projected  the  building  of  an  elegant  village,  and 
none  af)peared  to  suit  his  pui-pose  so  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the  Grand- 
sun.  He  sent  for  the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  that  his 
village  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  league  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  i'emove  elsewhere. 
The  ^eat  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modestly  replied,  “That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  years  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  and,  tlierefore,  it  wa.s  good  that  they  should  continue  there  still.”  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rage,  and 
tlireateued  the  chief,  that,  unless  he  moved  from  his  village  speedily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance.  Grand-sun  left  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemble  his  counsellors,  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it. 

Ill  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
ruiiimaiidant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  theii* 
coni,  whicli  then  was  Just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
othiT  ardcles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
th^s^  strong  reasons,  they  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Grand-sun  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  themselves 
ot  tlie  tyrant  Chopart^  wfiich  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
lided  to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  ofier  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
oil  tlieir  land  until  their  harvest.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians 
set  about  matm-ing  tlieir  plan  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
flitiiii  by  the  faithful  messengers.  Each  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
(lay.s  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
stick  ivas  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  last 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  then*  wickedness,  and  their 
deaftioss  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  bfefore  them  upon 
the  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  fvhere  they  have 
profited  liy  it.  I  need  cite  no  examples ;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

Tli(‘  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
tliouglits  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And,  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pages  will-  be  found  many. 

A  ll'Miale  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  jiarily  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  hei',  and  partly  from 
her  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  them.  But  so 
fatally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen¬ 
gers,  and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  such  intimations.  But  the  great  council  of  so  many  stins,  and  other 
luotioiis  of  their  wise  men,  justly  alarmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
coinmandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
dispel  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  fears, 
lie  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  of  the  Grand-sun,  whether  he  was  about  to 
fall  upon  the  French  with  bis  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com¬ 
mandant  as  he  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
contenqit  of  his  people’s  fears. 

The  30th  of  Noveml>er,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  with  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  being  aU  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew's  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design,  hi  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  held,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
Warrior  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  person.  He  was 
mined  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
wielded  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  from  bis  house 
into  his  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Grand-sun  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
success  until  all  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Louisiana.  But  some  tribes 
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would  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  ])roini)tly  seconded  liy  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  shortly  after  nearly  annihikteil  the  whole  trilM-  (»f  the 
Natchez.  The  Chocta\vV3  offered  themselves,  to  tiie  number  of  15  or  KlOa 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  the  country  ot  the  Natch¬ 
ez,  and  were  shortly  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  enca!n|)e(l  near  the  old 
fort,  then  in  possesion  of  the  Grand-sun.  Here  flags  passed  between  them, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Inditms;  but,  in  the  following  night,  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  prisimt'rH 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  rheiii. 
Some  time  now  passed  before  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  iMississiitpi.  and 
settled  upon  the  west. side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  Kiver. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  force,  addl'd  to  those 
still  in  the  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  They  were  accordingly  invested 
in  their  fort,  and*,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  atiproach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  made  a  despentic 
sally  upon  tlie  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  lo&i.  They 
then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  they  had  the  year  belore,  hiii 
could  not  escape  from  the  vigilance  of  the  French  officer;  yet  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  uuuiy  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  niimlxT 
driven  within  their  fort.  Mortars  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  sieire, 
and  the  third  bomb,  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  haver, 
but  st'dl  greater  consternation.  Drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  Grand-sun  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Hirnsell, 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  (hleiins,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  the  women  nnd  childn  n 
to  be  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king’s  plantations ;  anioii!; 
whom  was  the  woman  who  had  used  every  endeavor  to  tiotify  the  command¬ 
ant,  CJwpart,  of  the  uitended  massacre,  and  from  whom  the  particulars  of  tlm 
affair  were  learned.  Her  name  was.  Stung-arm.  These  slaves  were  shortly 
after  embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natriicz,* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  death.  ( 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Yah-yah-tustanage,  was  a  very  celebrated 
chief,  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  tlie  French  iiifcre.'st,  ami 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  far  dbs- 
tant  from  his  place  of  abode,  called  Okchai.  There  ,  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  very  haughty  and  imj>ru(h'nt  conduct 
of  the  superintendent  of  Ltdian  affairs,  among  them,  might  have  bi'cn  re- 
claimed,  and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  .At  «  i 
great  council,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  for  the  object  ol‘  regainint;  j 
their  favor,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  Avas  refused  to  drtal-  ^ [ 
mortar,  because  he  had  favored  the  French.  This,  with  much  other  imgeaw-^i^ 
ous  treatment,  caused  him  ever  after  to  hate  the  English  name.  .V.**  the  .•>upcr-  ,, 
intendent  was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  Irird  ,, 
sayings  against  his  red  hearers,  another  chief,  called  the  TobcKco-eaier,  spnin;.'  I,, 
upon  his  feet,  and  darting  his  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  hut  „ 
stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  have  Itecn  immediHtcly 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  ,, 
effectual,  every  Englishman  present  would  have  been  itrtmediately  i)ut  to  deiitli.  ^ 
Soon  after,  Great-mortar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  the  English  traders, 
they  murdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Longetme,  a  settlement  vriir  ■ 
Ninety-six,  t  next  were  his  victims.  He  now'  received  a  coinmis-doa  from  the  ^ 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  theCherokees  and  others  in  liiscauw',  retmactl  U 
with  his  family  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  by  which  he 
could  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alabama,  Neither  the  I’n'iH'li 
Great-mortar  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their  ncw’ly-cho!^n  jMHtinn,  j 
for  young  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numlters,  and  it  was  fast  iK  Coiiimg 
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a  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  ^Mississippi  Indians.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  bughsh,  the  Chickasaws  in  their  interest  plucked  up  this  Bohon  upas 
bctore  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surpme, 
killed  the  brother  of  Greai-mortar,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  He 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta  in 
Georgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravages 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Grant,  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

e  have  next  to  notice  a  chief,  king,  or  emperor,  as  he  was  at  different 
times  entitled,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  upon  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an  omission  of 
Bnokon^ehelas,  fVkite-eyes,  Pipe,  or  Ockonostota;  yea,  even  more.  We  mean 

ALEXiVNDER  M’GILLIVRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  it  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefe  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
the  Creeks ;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  half  of  the  last  century,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  “king  of  kings.” 
Ilis  mother  was  his  predecessor,  arid  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
came  in  clnef  sachem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter¬ 
ested  ])atriotism,  that  he  left  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sachemship.  The  people  elected  him  “  emperor.”  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  British  interest. 
After  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered 
b}'  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
direct  their  affairs. 

His  residence,  according  to  General  J\Iilfort,j  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallahassee,  about  half  a  league  from  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
II<!  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appeai'ance  of  a' 
little  town.  I 

M'Gillivray  was  a  son  of  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  hence  was  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  born  about  1739, 
and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  sent  by  his  ftither  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
wa.s  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  M'Gillivray,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father. 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Sheed.  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  iMr.  William  Henderson,  afterwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  M'Gillivray  was  17,  he  was  put  into  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affairs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he 
sjient  all  the  time  he  could  get,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  useful¬ 
ness.  After  a  short  time,  his  father  took  him  home,  where  his  superior  talents 
soon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.  He  was  often 
styled  general,  which  comipission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  Charles 
Ill.,  king  of  Spain.  This  was,  probably,  before  he  was  elected  emperor. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one  §  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequently  knew  hun  well.  He 
ivas  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabanitis.  This  officer,  in  tradmg  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chief,  whom  he  married.  They  had  five  children,  two  boys 
and  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  boys  lived  to  grow  up.  As  among  offier 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother ;  and  when 
M'Gillivray' s  father  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother’s  consent.  >This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  M'Gillivray  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good 


'  Adairs  Hist.  N.  American  Indians,  254,  ifec. 
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education.  He  did  not  return  for  some  time  to  his  nation,  whicli  wju?  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  he  then  went,  commissioned  l>y 
the  royalists,  to  invite  his  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  the  trontiers,  and  to 
unite  them  against  the  rebels.*  He  generally  spoke  the  English  language, 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  it.  f 

After  the  war  he  became  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  l)or- 
derers  caused  frequent  troubles,  yet  he  made  and  renewed  treaties  with  them. 
In  1790,  he  came  to  New  York  with  29  of  his  chiefs.  Owing  to  some  misun¬ 
derstanding,  he  had  refused  to  treat  at  Rock  Landing  a  short  time  before, 
where  commissioners  fi'om  the  U.  States  had  attended  ;  and  the  goveniuifiit, 
justly  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  spe^y  reconciliation  should  take  jilnee, 
despatched  Colonel  Marirms  ffilltt  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  pacific  letter 
to  General  M'GUlivray.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefs  univcd 
in  New  York  23  July,  1790.  J  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  General  Knox,  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  IVaxhin^- 
ion  received  them  “in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulated  them  on  their 
safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficial 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation.”  They  next  visited  the  governor 
of  thp  state,  from  whom  they  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  City  Tavem,  where  they  dined  in  conjpany  with  General 
Knox,  and  other  officers  of  government.  A  correspondence  between  Go\  enmr 
Telfair,  of  Georgia,  and  Alexander  GiUvary,  Esq.”  probably  opened  'die 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difficulties.  From 
the  following  extract  from  Gillivray^s  letter,  a  ve^  just  idea  may  be  forme.1 
of  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York.  “In 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Rock-lauding  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriors  from  off  tire  disputed  lands  cannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  people.  We  are  willing  to  coiicltidc 
a  peaces  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordinary  concessions  from  us 
In  order  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  dct<  nniuc 
the  war*,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treut 
on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  tlm 
negotiadons  are  managed  in  the  nation.  Any  person  from  you  can  be  as<iiii  d 
of  personal  safety  and  friendly  treatment  in  this  country'.”  It  was  datrd  nt 
Little  Tellassee,  30  March,  1790,  luid  directed  to  “His  Excellency  Eh-arl 
Telfair,  Esq.”  and  signed  “j3Zex.  M'GiUivray.” 

This  chief  seems  afterwards  to  have  met  with  the  censure  of  his  pcoplr.  ;ii 
least  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  tliat  of  Mlnlosh  recently  ;  and 
doubtless  dvercome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites,  to  trcat  for  ilic 
disposal  of  his  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  his  nation.  One  Bowles,  a 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedings,  and,  for  a  tiiu'’, 
M'Gillivray  absented  himself  from  bis  own  tribe.  In  1792,  his  party  took 
Bowles  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country',  and  solicited  the  general  to 
return.  §  To  this  he  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  tli.iii 
ever.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  tfieir  condition  by  tlie  introduction  ol 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  advertisement  fora  teacher,  in  the  suiiiiiurid 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  s'oii 
disturbed,  and  the  fiimoug  John  Watts,  the  same  summer,  with  500  n.an  iors, 
Creeks,  and  five  towns  of  the  Chickainawagas,  committed  many  deprcdatiotiy. 
Tlie  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  the  movers  of  tlie  hostile  party.  M’Bil- 
livray  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17,  1793,  ||  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
''  Pennsylvania  Gazette: — “This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  hiiuyclf 
king  of  kings.  But,  alas,  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  fellow  of  liisf 

"  m/ort,  323,  324.  t  See  Hct-'cx,  Aroer.  .\nnals,  ii. 

X  Colonel  WiUet's  Narrative,  112.  “They  were  received  with  great  splendor  by  the  r.'ini- 
manv  Society,  in  the  dress  of  their  order,”  on  their  landing.  Jh.  -  •  v 

^  III  1791,  this  Bowles,  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  England,  and  we  find  this  notice  of  Inm  m 
the  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19,  p.  268 : — ^‘Tbe  ambassadors  consisicfj  of  two 
Creeks,  and  of  Mr.- JJoicics,  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Creek  by  adoption,  and  tt'O 
ent  general  of  that  nation,)  and  three  Cherokee*.  II 
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nation  from  the  commission  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  d !  ^  He  might  persuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  *104100  kiog  or  chief 
cjm  do.”  This  i^  generally  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
ol  the  power  of  chiefs;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chiefs  of 
different  tribes  exercise  veiy  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  ^vemment,  by  nature  or  chcum- 
stance.  There  is  great  absurdity  in  applying  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  chiefs,  as  tliat  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conten-ed  the  title  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
di^overies,  for  want  of  another  more  appropriate ;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  nainely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  retui-n 
to  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over, 
“  many  kings  of  an  unknown  country.” 

Contemporary  w'ith  General  M’Gillivray  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAJIE-KING,  whose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creelts,  in  1791; 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
in  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary*.  At  this  time, 
one  Boicles,  an  English  trader,  had  great  influence  among  the  Lower  Creeks, 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief,  to  enlist 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
tlie  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners. 
They  so  far  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  Half-way- 
house^  where  they  expected  Bowles  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  definite 
statemente.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembled,  Tame-king  and  Mad-dog,  of  the 
ii})])er  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  “  whether  they  bad  taken  Bowles’s 
talks,  and  where  the  letters  w'ere  which  this  great  man  had  sent  them,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  thern.”  An  Indian  in  Boivles's  employ  said, 
“he  was  to  give  them  the  talk.”  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  “  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day ;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read.”  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  left  the  coun¬ 
cil,  which  was  about  the  termination  of  Bowles’s  successes.  He  was  shoitly 
afterwards  obliged  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
M'GiUivray.  He  returned  again,  however,  after  visiting  Spain  and  England, 
ami  si)ending  some  time  in  prison.* 

3Ir,  Ellicott  observes,!  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
held  15  August,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passage 
through  theu-  country,  that  “  the  lousiness  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
hut  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  from  the  depredations 
they  Avere  constantly  making  upon  our  horses,  which  began  upon  the 
Coeucuck,  and  had  continued  ever  since ;  and  added  to  their  insolence,  from 
tlieir  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.”  Mr. 
Ellicott  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  from  participating  in  these  rob- 
herics,  all  but  Tame-king  and  his  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame-king  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con¬ 
spicuous  at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
was  mentioned  by  General  Jackson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  his 
o.\poditions.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentions 
him  only  as  Mod-dog’s  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  boundary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre¬ 
quent  difficulties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  Were 
influenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Folch,  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  appeared 
their  friend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor’s  pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  between  the  Indians,  Governor 
Folch,  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upon 
,  Coenecuh  River,' near  the  southern  estuary  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola.  When 


*  He  was  confined  in  the  Moro  castle  in  the  Havana,  with  three  Cherokees  that  accom¬ 
panied  him  This  was  in  1792.  It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
BnwUs,  was  with  the  Indians,  at  St.  Clair’s  defeat.— Corey'  Museum,  xi.  40  f. 
t  In  his  Journal,  214. 
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the  Americans  arrived  there,  Mad-dog  met  them,  and  informed  Colonel 
Hawkins,  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  had  just  gone  to  the  Tallcasecs 
with  bad  talks  from  the  governor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  tiot  be  pos- 
sible.  Shortly  after,  Mad-dog  asked  Colonel  Hawkins  and  IMr.  Ellicoti,  tlio 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  Governor  Folch  would  attend  at  the  treatj' ; 
tliey  said,  “  Most  assui-edly.”  “  JVb,”  returned  Mad-dog,  “  Ae  will  not  attendjif 
kmws  what  I  shaU  say  to  him  about  his  crooked  talks.  His  tojigve  is  forkrrl, 
and,  as  you  are  here,  he  will  be  ashamed  to  show  it.  If  he  stands  to  what  he  has 
told  iw,  you  will  be  offended,  and  if  he  tdls  us  that  the  line  ought  to  be  marked,  he 
will  contradict  himself:  but  he  will  do  neither ;  he  will  not  come.'"  It  turned  out 
as  Mad-dog  declared.  When  it  was  found  that  the  governor  would  not  ntteiul, 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  EUicoit,  and,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
said,  “  Well,  the  governor  has  not  come.  I  told  you  so.  A  man  with  two  tongues 
can  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time.”  This  observ  ation  has  reference  to  the  ^v- 
emor’s  duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  siitfer 
a  survey  of  the  boundary,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  he  would  facilitate  it.* 

Mad-dog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Weatherfoed — His  character  and  country — 77ie  corner-stone  of  the  Creek  confed¬ 
eracy — Favors  the  designs  of  Tenimseh — Captures  Fort  Mimms — Dreadful  mas¬ 
sacre — Subjection  of  the  Creeks — Weatherford  sdrrenders  himself — His  sprrehrs — 
M’Intosh — .dids  the  Americans — Battle  of  Autossee — Great  slaughter  of  the  Indians 
— Battle  of  the  Horse-sho'e-bend — Late  troubles  in  the  Creek  nation — Jiflntosh  makes 
ill^al  sale  of  Lands — Executed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country — Mr.s.tw  vvAr 
— Tustenugge — Hawkins — Chilly  M’Istosh,  son  of  William — Marriage  of  his 
sister — Lovett. 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  cliiefs  of  the  (Vei  k 
nation,  demands  an  early  attention,  in  tlie  biographical  histoiy  of  the  late  vviir. 
Mr.  Claiborne,  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  informs  us  tliat, 
“  among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  view's  of  the  British  commissioners  wiis 
the  since  celebrated  Weatherford i'"  that  he  was  born  in  tlie  Creek  nation,  iiiul 
whose  “father  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful; 
his  mdther  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles.  lie  partenk 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  his  parents,!  and 
engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  from  others,  many  that  were  peculiarly 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  blood,  he  combines  Inst, 
gluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortune,  iii 
her  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  ininii, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propensities  are  the  most  viciou.s.)  Oii 
Weatherford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  courage.  The  first  of  tiic.so 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  designs,  the  last  to  execute  tlu’iui 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  figurative,  furnished  him  with  a 
port  to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved, 
when  excited  by  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  by  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  liis 
opinions  but  seldom  in  council;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  !<•  "idi 
delight  and  approbation.  His  judgment  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old  ;  his  vices  made  bun  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  iinnriu- 
cipled.”  “In  his  person,  tail,  straight,  and  well  proportioned;  his  eye  hlark, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise;  his  un.sc 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  forroadon ;  while  all  the  features  of  his 


*  Ellicoti’ s  Journal,  203,  &,c. 

+  The  reader  should  be  early  apprized  that  this  was  written  at  a  time  when  some  prejudice 
rmghi  have  infected  the  mind'  of  the  writer. 
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face,  harmoniously  arranged,  speak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Pas¬ 
sionately  devoted  to  wealth,  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  of 
land,  improved  and  settled  it ;  and  from  the  profits  of  his  father’s  pack  had 
decorated  and  embellished  it.  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and  relaxing 
troin  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fame.  Such  were  tlie 
opposite  and  Sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  chai-acter  in  the  celebrated 
Wiallurford^  the  key  and  corner-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy !  ” 

It  is  said  that  this  chief  had  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  Tecutnseh,  and 
tliat,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  foitu- 
iiate  moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  General  (^laiiorne  visited  that 
post,  and  very  particularly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  ordei-3  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  block-houses,  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  order  with  these  words “  To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means'  to  ensure  success.” 
It  was  expected  that  W zdtherfdvd  would  Soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
(Jeiu'ral  Claiborne  matched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  farthest  advanced 
into  tlie  enemy’s  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  Beasley,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Mimms,  informing  him  of  tlie  danger  of  an  attack  ;  and,  strange 
os  it  may  appear,  the  next  day  hfter  the  letter  was  f-eceived,  (30  August, 
1813,)  Weatherford,  at  the  head  of  about  1500' warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  left  open 
slid  unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  Beasley,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
w;is  bloody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  fight  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  iVith  toma- 
linwks,  knives,  swords  and  bayonets :  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
"jtliout  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare  1  The  garrison  consisted 
of  275:  of  these  only  160  were  soldiers;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
cbildi'en,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  js  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
rnnark,  that  eveiy  officer  expired  fighting  at  the  gaffi.  A  lieutenant,  having 
bei'ii  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-hoUse,  but  when 
he  was  a  iittle  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  scene, 
wliieh  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion,  where  he  was  sOon  despatched. 

The  defenders  of  the  ganison  being  now  nearly  all  irfain,  the  Women  and 
cliildreii  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  began,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  fire,  and  all  Such  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
wiiliin ! !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperately  wounded.  It  wa,s  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  JVeatherford^s  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

Tlie  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tetlsau  settlement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
Tlic  motions  of  the  Shawauee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
the  frontiers  of  several  states,  and  memorials  from  Lidiana  and  Illinois  had 
been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  ITnited  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inliuliitants,  in  I8II,  catling  On  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
i<ecurity, 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  families  Were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  families, 
consisting  of  women  anci  children,  Were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
for  description !  Georgia  Was  also  a  sufferer  in  the  same  kind. 

In  res[)e(it  to  the  bloody  affair  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  from  that  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
severe,  though  probably  just  reflections  of  Judge  Martin  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  uiifortunate  Beasley,  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
that  officer  been  warned  by  General  Claiborne  of  his  danger,  as  nfready 
Slated,  but  a  Creek  Indian  informed  him  in  a  friendly  manner  that  he  must 
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expect  an  attack  in  less  than  two  days.  When  he  liad  made  his  communica¬ 
tion,  he  left  the  place,  “and  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  20  or  30  of  liis 
countrymen  came  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort.  In  the  attcmiit  to 
shut  the  gate,  Beasley  was  killed :  the  garrison  revenged  his  death  hv  that 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800  :•  tlie  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  ibrt  taken,  and  every  niuii, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  pi  i\  ates,  who, 
though  severely  wounded,  effected  their  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Stod¬ 
dard,”  ^  Beasley  himself  w'as  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  others,  consumed  in  the  buniiii;: 
ruins !  f 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  was  circulated  through  the  coimtry,  timiiy 
cried  aloud  fbt  vengeance,  and  two  pow'erful  armies  were  soon  U|ioti  tlicir 
march  into  the  Indian  counti'v,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  ftdlowed.  The  ludisms  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  wi  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  tlieir  submission.  IVmthtr- 
however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out; 
perhaps  from  fear.  General  Jackson  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  iIkpsc 
chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without 
delay,  Weatherford,  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  ho 
deserved.  When  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem  what  was  reiiuind 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degi'udation ;  and,  to  hold 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  witliout  compulsion.  .Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  apjtcared 
before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  imder  Some  |)rctciicc, 
he  gained  Admission.  Genei-al  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  cliii'f 
said,  ‘‘lam  Weatherford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fori  Mimm. 
I  desire  peace  for  my  people,  and  have  come  to  ask  it.”  '  Jackson  had,  doubtless, 
detenpined  upon  his  execution  when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  In- 
had  dii-ected;  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  tlii-s  iiiaiuirr. 
saved  Itim.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  should  venture  t<» 
appear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  I'erl 
Minims, -nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  lor  which  he  so  well  dcservol  to 
die.  “I  ordered,”  continued  the  general,  “that  you  should  be  hrouglii  to  me 
bound;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  yoCi.”  In  answer  to  this,  Weatherford  made  the  fcilloM- 
iug  famous  speech  : — 

“I  am  in  your  pqtver — do  with  me  as  you  please — I  am  a  soldier.  I  have  done 
the  whites  all  the  harm  1  could.  I  have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  brimlij. 
If  I  had  an  army,  I  would  yet  fight — I  looidd  contend  to  the  last :  but  1  hm  mmt. 
My  people  are  all  gone.  I  can  only  loeep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  natioii." 

General  Jackson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  him  tlial  tliouffli 
he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  join 
the  wai-  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  hut  to  (iciwcil 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward;  and  that  unconditional  subinissimi  lyas 
his  and  his  people’s  only  safety.  Weatherford  rejoined,  in  a  toue  as  dignilicil 
as  it  was  indignant, — “  You  can  safely  address  me  in  such  terms  now.  Thin 
was  a  time  when  I  could  have  answered  you — there  teas  a  time  when  J  had  a  c/ioc  r 
— I  have  none  note.-  I  have  not  even  a  hope.  I  could  once  anivuite  my  u'liniors 
to  battle:— but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  toarriors  can  no  longer  hear  w}! 
voice.  Their  hones  are  at  Talladega,  Tallushatches,  Emuckfaw  and  Tohi'pim. 
I  have  flat  surrendered  myself  ivithout  thought.  ff  Tiile  there  was  a  single  rhann 
of  success,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  people  are  jfonr, 
and  I  noio  ask  it  for  my  nation,  not  for  myself.  J  look  hack  icith  deep 
and  u)ish  to  avert  still  greater  cidandties.  rf  /  had  been  left  to  contend  wilh  m 
Georgia  army,  I  woidd  have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  ami  f  mg  > 
them  on  the  other.  Bid  your  people  have  destroyed  my  n/rfion.  I  ou  are  a  brave 
mam  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  will  exarf  no  terms  of  a  couyuen 
people,  but  such  as  they  shoidd  accede  to.  Whatever  they  may  be,  it  loouldnmr  it 
madness  and  folly  to  oppose  them.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  <ae 


t  Perkins’s  Late  War,  198. 


*  Marlirds  Hbt.  Loui&iaoa,  iL  316. 
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ammpt  the  sternest  enforcers  of  obedAtmx.  Those  who  would  still  hold  out,  can 
be  influenced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  they  must  pot,  and  shall 
not  sacnjke  the  last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  told  our  nation  where  we 
might  p  and  be  safe.  2^his  is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  it.  They 
shall  listen  to  it.”  And  here  we  must  close  our  present  account  of  Weatherford, 
anti  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  the  affairs  of  life.  This 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

freneral  WILLLIAM  M’INTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
Ilf  was,  like  jWGillivray,  ^a  half-bree^  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
several  particulars,  as  by  his  history  vvill  appear.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrythen  as  joined  tiie  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  13,  and 
14,  and  is  first  mentionetl  by  Geuei-al  Fl^d,*  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  as  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the  brufal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  tlie  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  we  can  learn,  being  siu-prised  in  their  wdgwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces, 
“The  Coweta ws,”  says  the  general,  “ under  .IT/tifosA,  and  Tookaubatchians,t 
under  Mad-dog's-son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity 
worthy  of  any  troops.”  And  after  relating  the  burning  pf  the  place,  he  thus 
proceeds: — “It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  from 
the  information  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriors  fi-om  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
iH-iug  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
ap]>roach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  from  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  Avith  those  destroyed  in  the,  towns,  and  the 
hiany  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
ilicy  sawjying  in  heaps  at  jhe  water’s  edge,  where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by  their  surviving  friends,  [! !]  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  qf  their  wound¬ 
ed,  niiist  have  been  at  least  200,  (ampng  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  from  the  cmcumstance  of  their  maldng  no  efforts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  greater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  superior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  jfiUed  with  valuable  articles,  is  supposed 
to  b('  400.”  This  Avas  on  the  29  Novetpber,  1813. 

.^rintosh  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse¬ 
shoe-bend,  in  the  Tallapoosie  River.  At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 
south  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  AA  iis  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  They  had  constructed  theh  woiks 
Ai'ith  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  be  effected  against  them  but  by  storm. 
‘‘  Determined  to  exterminate  them,”  says  Genei-al  Jackson,  “  I  detached  General 
Ciijfee  Avith  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
the  morning  of  yesterday,  [March  27,  1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  their  encampment,  and  to  suiTound  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river.”  “  Beanes 
co)iij)any  of  spies,  who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Cojfee,  crossed  over  in  canoes 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  feAv  of  the  buildings  which  Avere 
theiA^  situated ;  they  then  advanced  Avith  great  gallantry  tOAvards  the  breast- 
Avoik,  and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  behind  it.”  This  force 
not  being  able  to  effect  their  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  })articipate  in  the  assault.  “The  spirit  which  animated  them  Avas  a 
sure  augury  of  the  success  which  was  to  folloAV.”  “  The  regulai-s,  led  on  by 
their  intrepid  aiid  skilful  commander,, Col.  Iftlliams,  aud  by  the  gallant  Maj. 
diontgornery,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  AA'orks  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  fire  from  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Dbhertfs 
brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge  Avith  a  vivacity  and  firmness  Avhich 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  Ava.s  completely  routed. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  seven  t  Avere  left  dead  on  the  pcinnsula,  and  a  great 
mindier  Avere  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  It  is 

believed  that  not  more  than  haenh/ hove  escaped. 

“The  fighting  continued  Avith  some  severiw  about  five  hours  ;  but  we  cop- 

^Brann-m’s  official  lellers.  „  t 

4  These  are  the  general’s  italics}  at  least,  Brarman  so  pnnls  his  official  letter. 
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tinned  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed  themselves  tinder  the 
banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  prevented  by  the  night.  This  moriiirt"  we 
killed  1()  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  about  250  prisoners,  all  women 
and  children,  except  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  lOG  wounded,  and  25  killed. 
Major  M’lntosh,  the  Cowetau,  who  joined  my  army  tvith  a  {lart  of  his  trilie 
greatly  distinguished  himself.”*  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  externiinmioii ' ' 
Tlte  friend  of  humanity  may  inquire  whether  all  those  poor  wTetchcs  who  li.Ki 
secreted  tliemselves  here  and  there  in  tlie  “caves  and  reeds,”  had  des^nc’d 
death  ? 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  remains  to 

be  recorded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  ^rawn  forth  inunv 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  tlie  philantlu'opist.  These  troiilil.  s  neie 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higher  date.  Those  of  1825,  we  tJiouglit 
completed  the  clima.K  of  their  affliction,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  witli 
records  of  their  oppression  also.  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  ouranirle 
brings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account  In  that  year,  the  govenimcnt 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  lurire  tract 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Georgia.  Mlntosh,  andu  sinairpat  t  of 
the  nation,  were  for  conceding  to  then-  wishes,  but  a  large  majority  of  his 
countiymen  would  not  hear-  to  the  proposal.  The  commissioners  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  rc.-Jiiit  lif  a 
meeting  they  had  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  timt 
McIntosh  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  port  of  liis 
nation, 'but  still  the  negotiation  was  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  was 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  assembled  nt  a 
place  called  Indian-spring.  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubatcheese  .«pokp  to 
them  as  follows  :  “We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  hml 
no  land  to  sell.  I  then  heai-d  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  sinre. 
We  have  met  you  here  at  a  veiy  short  notice,  and  do  not  tliink  that  the  cliiefs 
who  ai'e  here  have  any  .authority  to  treat.  General  M'Jntosh  knows  tlmt  we 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  tliat  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  und(>r  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  sell.  I  knownhat  diere  are  but  few  here  from  the  iipiter 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  from  the  lower  towns.  Gen.  APIrdosh  knows  that  ‘ 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of  i, 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  tlie  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  laud  tliey  have,  hut  it  belongs  to  the  nation.”  “  'J'lii.s  is  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  reUirn  home  immediately.”  lie  did  so.  ! 
The  ill-advised  commissioners  informed  .IT/nlouA  and  his  party,  tlint  tlio  (heek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  tliem,  and  that  the  United  Stato.s  would  ’ 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  jniy  , 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  com'cs'>ioii  of 
McIntosh  and  his  ])arty.  “Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  tn;titv  ivcrc  , 
chiefs.  Tlie  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  from  that  rank,  am!  iiri-  , 
known  persons  ;  36  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.  The  wliolo  party  of 
MIntosh  amounted  to  about  300,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation.”  .'^till  ’tin  y 
executed  the  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  tlieir  nation,  wliicii  ® 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Urcoks  had 
made  no.  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.  'I’licy  liud 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  similar  to  “ 
lliose  of  the  United  States.  *  ' 

The  treaty  of  Indian-spring,  dated  8  January,  1821,  gave  uniicrsal  iiiieasi-  .  * 
ness  ;  and,  from  that  day,  McIntosh  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  lielii'veJ  i?" 
that  ho  liad  been  tampered  with  by  the  whites  to  convey  to  thi'in  tlie  inlier- 
itance  of  bis  nation  !  and  the  foflowing  letter  pretty  clearly  piove.s  .such 
suspicions  had  been  ju.stly  grounded.  It  is  dated  rh 

“Newtowx,  21s/  Orhbrr,  IH‘A‘1.  y 

“  My  Friend  :  /  am  going  to  inform  you  a  few  lines,  as  a  friend,  /  wnni  j 
to  give  me  your  opinion  about  the  treaty ;  f  whether  th  chiefs  will  be  williin'  or  nut.  i  j 


Brannan,  ui  supra. 


t  Thai  at  Indian-spring,  8  January, 
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If  the  chiefs  feel  disposed  to  let  the  United  States  have  the  land,  part  of  it,  I  ward  you 
to  let  me  know  ;  I  tvill  make  the  U.  States  commissioners  give  you  2000  dollars, 
A.  M’Coy  the  same,  and  Charles  Hicks  3000  dollars,  for  present,  and  nobody 
shall  Jinow  it ;  and  if  you  think  the  land  woulden  [should'nt  ?]  sold,  I  will  be  sat- 
isfcd.  If  the  land  should  be  sold,  I  tvill  get  you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  sign 
[is  signed ;]  and  if  you  get  any  friend  you  ward  him  to  received,  they  shall  receive. 
\ulhing  more  to  irform  you  at  present. 

“  /  remain  your  affectionate  friend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

“JoHX  Ross.* 

“  An  answer  return. 

“  N.  B.  The  whole  amount  is  $12,000,  you  can  divide  among  your  friends, 
txclnsive,  $7,000.” 

Hence  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  guilty  sonscience  of  M'Intosh, 
although  some  parts  6f  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  had 
inisiakeii  his  friend ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  bought ;  for  three  days  after  the  letter 
■was  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  held,  and  M'Intosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwthstanding  what  had  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  from  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
nut  bd  carried  into  effect,  the  viilany  of  h^flntosh  was  so  apparent ;  and  it 
uiipeai's  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  (late  of  the  last  treaty  made  by  .WIntosh. 

.)riidosh  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  the  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repaired  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  fears, 
and  claiined  the  protection  of  Georgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  Troup  f 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  purchased  territory  was  within 
the  elaiined  limits  of  Georgia;!  and  that  the  Georgians  had  no  small  share  in 
tlie  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranger  that  the  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States’  government  should  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  act.  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  ca.se,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties 
in  1802,  the  former,  in  consideration  of  the  latter’s  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
tlui  .Mississippi  territory,  agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  Georgia,  whenever  it  could  be 
done,  upon  reasonable  terms,  f  Who  was  to  decide  ichen  the  practicable  time 
liad  arrived,  we  believe  ’^as  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
a(‘res,  and  there  were  yet  about  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off.  §  The  change  of 
life  from  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  effected 
among  the  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessaiy  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  M'Intosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  had  made  could  not  be 
ahroirated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them  ;  and  there- 
fur(3  resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  I’elated :  ||  “  About 

two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,1[  the  house  of  Gen. 
M'Inlosh  was  surrounded  by  Menaw-ioay,  and  about  100  Oakfiiskee  warriors. 
M'Intosh  was  within,  as  likewise  were  his  women  and  children,  and  some 
white  men.  Menaw-way  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  the  wamors  did  not  wish  to  hamri 
them ;  that  Gen.  'M'Intosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  they  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  M’Intosh  and  Etomi-tustenugge,  one  ot  his  adherents. 


*  Thon  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Creeks. 

t  Perkins,  Hist.  IT.  States,  a  work,  by  the  way,  of  great  value,  and  which  we  are  surprised 
should  have  issued  from  the  press  with  little  or  no  notice.  i  •  .  .. 

1  -imer.  An.  Rcgr.  i.  $  Ibid.  II  In  the  Annual  Register,  «t  supra. 

1i  30  April  is  mentioned,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  the  execution, 
and  so  it  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Perkins,  in  his  Hist.  U.  S. 
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therein.  The  warriors  then  set  fire  to  the  house ;  and  as  Jrintosh  and  Ins 
comrade  [Titsteni^g-c]  attempted  to  come  out  at  the  door,  tiiey  shot  tliein 
both  down.  Tlie  same  day,  about  12  o’clock,  they  hung  Sam  Haickina,  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Huckhosseliga  Square.  On  Monday,  the  2  May,  a  party  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  and  wounded  Btn  Hawkim,  another  lialt' breed,  very 
badly.'  Tlie  chiefs  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  tviiatever  wa.<5  to  lie 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation  ;  that  tliey  were  friends 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  niiich 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  Chilly  M'Intosh  escaped  from  tlie  house  witli  the  whites, 
and  was  not  fired  at  or  wounded.”  He  is  noAV  chief  among  the  western 
(>reeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
Congress,  in  Washington. 

^The  great  agitation  w'hich  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Mlulosh 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  Stales’  irov- 
ernment.  Governor  Ttoup  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  as  an  act  of  murder ;  however, 
lie,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was  gratuitous,  and,  by  ndi'icf 
of  President  Adams^  desisted  from  acts  of  hostUity,  the  survey  of  the  tiispiited 
lands,  &c. 

We  have  not  leai-ned  much  of  the  family  of  JWIntosh.  Ilis  principal  rcsi- 
denc'e  was  on  the  Chattahoochie,  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susannah  and 
Pe-gg}/,  one  a  Greek,  tlie  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  iihicc  where 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the, 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  lived  another  of  his  wives,  named  FJhu. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Hawkins^  and  sister  to  Sainud  and  limjamhi 
Hawkins,*  whose  fate  w'e  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  181t?, /t  jun/,  iiis 
eldest  daughter,  was  manied  to  fVilliam  S.  Mitchel,  Esq.,  a.s.si.siant  Iiidiim 
agent  of  the  Creek’  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  called  Thearah  kkah 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

General  M*Intosh  participated  in  the  Seminole  campaigns,  as  did  aiiotlicr 
chief  of  the  nanie  of  Lovett,  with  about  2000  of  their  warriors.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  f 
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At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  country'  containing  about  !>00  ^ 
square  miles ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Gcor<:ia,  sotitli  h> 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi;  the  soil  and  climate  of  wliicli 
could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  tlie  United  States.  These  Iiidiaii.<i,  -j, 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chlkasaws,  Choktaws,  and 
*  Report  of  the  Select  CommiUee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  ^  S.,  570,  v.Vc. 
t  Niles’s  Register,  14,  407.  t  N.  Y.  .^lontlily  .llag.  iii.  '>• 
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amicable  terms  with  their  white  neighbors, 
excliaugiDg,  then  fuis  and  other  articles  xvitli  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  stote  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Canada,  might,  and  would,  m  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  won  d  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  populaSn 
^.d  miportance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  ^sint  into 
bamsiuiKiit,  and  finally  ruined.  Intermarriages  between  Indians  and  whites 
liai  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  in-stead  of  slaveiy,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  in 
and  tlm  men  were  cultivating  the  fields.  And  notwithstanding  the 
Projihd  and  Tecumseh  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  in  an 
(•aii\  quarrel,  d  was  not  until  they  beard  of  the  success  of  the  British  at  Mai- 
lien,  that  they  decided  on  takidg  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  vvas  the 
aiarnty  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  General  Hull,  on  the 
.0  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  from  among  them  to  the  Creeks  sSle 
lime  belore  it  was  known  to  their  white  neighbors. 

b'^chery  at  Tensau,  the  lollowers  of  Weatherford,  Monohoe, 
ami  or  M  Qiieen,  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  summarv  inan- 

iicr  Ihere  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  WeatUrford'nt  the 
fallaha^sse,  or  1  a  lushatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jackson 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
Ills  room,  from  a  wound  m  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 
(luarrcl,  w  hen  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  governor  of 
that  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Coffee  was  already  in  the  field! 
Jacksons  march  into  the  enemy’s  country  was  hastened  by  a  false  alarm, and 
wlioii  he  I'.ad  got  into  the  Indian  count^,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute 
of  provisions  tor  his  array,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  lenucssee  River,  called  Ditto’s  Landing,  General  Jackson  met  with  Colonel 
Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  desuatched  Cofes 
with  /OO  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  baud  of  friendly  Creelxs,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief  named 
thinnahy.  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  Chinnaby,  hearing  of  Jackson’s  position,  sent  his  son.  She- 
LOKT.\,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  general’s  camp,  for  relief,  who,  without 
loss  of  time,  marched  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  from  Ditto’s,  from  the  failure  of  his  supplies.  While  here,  Path- 
killer,*  a  Cherokee  chief,  sent  two  runners  to  him,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief,  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate¬ 
ly  cut  off,  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackson  nbw  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  of  Path- 
killer  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  from  him: — 

“  The  hostile  Creeks  will  not  attack  you  uniU  they  have  had  a  brush  with  me 
and  that,  I  think,  will  put  them  out  of  the  notion  of  folding  for  some  time.”  ’ 
When  the  army  had  an-ived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Chinnaby.  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson.  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
miles  from  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  in^much,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jaokson  would  have  despaired, 
and  given  up  the  campaign ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  diffused  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Blount,  that  whilst  they  could  procure  an  ear  of  com  apiece,  they  would  not  give 
np  the  expedition. 


_  *  We  would  here  observe  that  Path-killer  was,  in  1822,  a  Christian  chief,  and  governed 
in  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  Charles  Hicks ;  and  bis  residence  was  in  that  year  25 
miles  from  Turkeylown.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Butrick,  notes  in  his  Jouni^,  that  Path-killer 
was  “  the  king  or  Jirst  beloved  man,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,”  and  that  Mr.  Hicks  was  “  the 
second  beloved  man.”  Path-killer  had  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  man,  before  this 
visit,  and  complained  of  the  outrage, ,  and  said  be  had  written  twice  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  about  it.  Both  these  chiefs  died  in  the  winter  of  1826. 
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On  the  28  October,  Colonel  Dyer  returned  from  the  capture  of  a  town 
called  Littafutche,  on  the  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  (Jotisa 
from  the  west.  11  is  force  consisted  of  200  cavalry,  and  they  brought  in  2l> 
prisoner,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  otF  from  Ten  Islands,  and  had  taken  j)()st  nt 
Tallushatches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa.  Cojee  was  itunieiliiitely 
despatched  with  900  men  to  attack  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3  Novemhi’r, 
sun  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  oftlic 
main  body,  sent  forward  for  the  purpose,  drew  out  the  vvtirriors  from  tlicir 
cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  them.  The  Americans  gave  way  hy  full- 
ing  back  upon  the  main  body,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  wliirli  had 
the  good  effect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Having  riicd 
upon  them,  they  made  a  successful  charge,  and  soon  obliged  them  to  shelter 
themselves  in  their  wigwams^  Colonel  Coffee  says,  “The  enemy  rcircatnl 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do — ^they  fought  as  long  us  one 
existed,  but  their  destruction  was  veiy  soon  completed.  Our  men  ruslu  d  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of 
them.  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  fiuy,  and  met  death  with  all  its  hoirors, 
without  shrinking  or  complaining — not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  hut  fought  ms 
long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  lionscs, 
and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  intention 
killed  and  woundefi  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  children.”  In  this  saiigiiiimrv 
affair,  186  Itidians  were  killed ;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  then'  ^Yt'l•r 
enough  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  could  not  find,  to  make  op  in 
all  200.  Tfm  calculation,  he  observed,  he  thought  a  recmnable  one.  Tlu'v 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  “not  one  of  the  warriors  cs<'ap('(l 
to  carry  the  news ;  a  circumstance  unknown  lieretofore  !  ”  The  whiles  liiul 
5  killed  and  41  wounded  ;  “none  mortally,  the  greater  part  slightly,  a  lum'iher 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  form  a  very  principal  ptirt  of  the  euf'iuyV  <iiiis 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  Il'ich 
after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offers.” 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  tlie  more  complete  by  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  hav(i  said  limt 
even  the  women  united  with  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bravery.  This  may  account  for  many  that  were  killed  ;  but  (Jciicml 
Coffee  does  not  mention  it. 

Meanwhile  General  Jf^hite  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  the  n dipt 
of  Pcdh~Jtiller,  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  a.s  luiicli 
expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  brought  news  to  the  general,  that  Talladega  was  besieged  by  n  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  woidd  certainly  be  destroyed,  unlevss  iiuuicdiaiely 
relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  friendly  Creeks,  about  30  ndics 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time.  General  JaeJeson  marched  to  relieve  Talladc'gn.  Ibn 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  tliat  by  rniduigbt  i(>lli>vving 
the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  of  his  enemy.  Here  he  cnraiiiped 
until  about  daylight.  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  witlun  lialf  a  iiijl« 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  from  I’ort  lallu- 
dega.  The  general,  having  formed  his  line  of  battle  like  tlie  Simuisli  Arumiln, 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  suritrise,  but 
upon  their  adversaries  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  rnade  (■oii.''iiiciablc 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  boily  ol 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  th»’  inomitcil 
men,  the  Indians  fought  but  a  short  time,  before  they  were  obliged  to  fly  lor 
the  mountains,  about  three  miles  distant.  In  ibcir  flight  they  were  lianl  pi  i  S'''  < 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  doY\ii.  n 
the  whole  affair,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians;  mikI  Uio 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  after"  am* 
died.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  some  of  tlioiii 
afterwards  said  their  loss  at  the  battle  of  Talladega  >vas  600. 
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It  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisions  would  arrive  at  Camp  Strother, 
at  len  Islands,  before  the  array  should  return  there ;  but  on  its  aiTival,  a  total 
laikire  was  experienced  by  the  hungry  soldiers ;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  ot  the  general’s  private  stores  had  been  distributed— it  was  a  melan- 
clioly  time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufferings  of  captives  in  the  old 
Iiulian  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
(liiriug  this  campaign  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
related  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  General 
Jackson,  and  told  him  he  was  almost  famished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
his  complaint,  thinking  it  a  favorable  time  to  have  his  wants,  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  away  a  hupgry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  hun ;  then,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  tliat  such  was  his  fare,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  he  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  his  companions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  story,  that  the  general  having 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  them  but  a  tray  of 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  after  mutiny  took  place  in  General  Jacksonh  army,  and 
the  campaign  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  lamented.  General  Cocke,  of  East  Tennessee, 

•  considering  liirnself  possessed  of  a  command  independent  of  Jackson,  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  did. 
General  Jfhite  chose  to  act  under  General  Cocke's  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
some  confusion,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affair  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

Tlie  Ilallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jackson’s  camp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  grant  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out.  General  White  marched  against  their 
towns,  and  on  the  18  November  completely  surprised  them  ;  killed  60  war*- 
riors,  took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  General  Jackson's  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  extermination  ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fought  with  such  desperation 
afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  fears:  they  knew  none  but 
Jackson,  and  supposed  now  that  nothing  short  of  then  total  destruction  would 
satisfy  him,  as  tlieir  conduct  exemplified  op  every  occasion.  They  knew 
they  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  immediate  answer  was  the 
sword  and  bayonet.  A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  little  in  this  afi^. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,  when  drawing 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  M'Intosh.  Here  Vnay  be  added  some  .other  matters  of 
history,  for  the  better  understanding  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  banlcofthe  Tallapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  tliat  river  Avi^i  the  Coosa. 
Witli  General  Floyd's  white  troops  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians. 
^riatosh  led  the  Cowetaus,  and  Mad-dogs-son  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
i)atchies.  The  names  of  the  other  leaders  are  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriors  who  accomp^ied 
tlio  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army 
arrived  near  the  place  where  it-  was  expected  Indians  vvould  be  found,  and 
having  discovered  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
treueral  was  surprised  immediately  after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This 
v.as  fiUetl  with  men  who  had  been  appri2ed  of  his  approach,  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  battle.  The  order  of  battle  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.  The  besiegers, 
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being  provided  with  artillery,  soon  accomplished  tlieir  work,  and  all  tlio 
resistance  the  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  eti'ect  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  die  Gleorgiaii.s  had 
11  killed  outright,  and  54  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Floyd 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-General  JVewman  slightly. 

M'Intosh  and  Mad-doss-son's  loss  w'as  considerable,  but  was  not  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  be  communicated  by  their  allies,  \^'ho  were  gremlv 
indebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroying  their  own  countrymen  made  theni  so. 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  nitlicr,  as 
they  agreed  to  do  4  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  post  tliem- 
selves  on  the  opposite  gide  of  tlie  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an 
escape.  Had  they  done  this,  very  few  would  have  escaped. 

After  resting  a  few  days.  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  oO 
miles  du-ectly  into  the  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Aulossee.  Here,  ewly 
in  the  morning  of  2  Januaiy,the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  before  tb^ 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  great  fury  attacked  his  camp,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  ail  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  tune  the  army  had  got 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  soon  obliged  tlie  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  Broadnax,  had  its  retreat  cut  olf  by  die  assailants,  uml 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  \vay  tlirough  tliem. 

In  this  fight,  Timpoochie-barnoei/,  or  Barnard,  a  half-breed,  chief  of  tlie 
Uchies,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  tlie  language  of  the  genenJ, 

greatly  distinguished  himself”  It  was  owing  to  his  proniptue.-s,  tliat  C.ap- 
tain  Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  enemy,  in  that  uiauomvTe, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of  tlie  Iiitlka 
army  took  shelter  withm  the  lines,  and  looked  on  during  tlie  contest. 

After  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  011  the  field,  as  the  whites 
reported ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  130  woiiridetl.  At  the 
first  onset,  Geneml  J^eioman  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  jin  vcnttHl 
his  further  service  ;  and  several  of  the  principal  oflicere  had  their  horsc.s  .shot 
under  them.  How  die  Indians  under  Timpoochie  fared  iu  these  particulars, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

fVeatherford,  Francis,  Sinquisturs-son,  with  some  Shawanese,  Iiad  establislid 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaha,  and  tltcre  luiilt  11 
town,  which  they  called  Eckanakaka.  Its  name  signified  that  it  w;l«<  hiiilt 
upon  holy  ground ;  and  hence  the  prophets  told  their  followers  that  tliey  Imd 
Nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  cuter  tlicre. 
However,  General  Claiborne,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  acconiptuiiccl  liy  a 
b^d  of  Choktaws  under  Pushamata,  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  ti  ial  ol'  ibo 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets’  pretensiona 

Weatherford  and  his  followere,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  army, 
had  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  If^ld,  as 
die  army  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followed.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  hut  as  tli<  ir 
town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,,  few  were  killed  in  the  pursuit  Thirty 
were  found  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  die  army,  two  or  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  cnpuira 
having  found  here  “a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immense  [iroju  rty  ul 
various  kinds.”  It  wah  all  destroyed  with  the  town,  which  con.sistcil  «f  ‘-21)0 
houses:  the  w'omeii  and  children  had  only  time  to  escape  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  clay,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  ofliO 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  with  General  Jackson,  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  wai'. 

Oil  the  17  Januaiy,  1814,  General  Jackson  marched,  at  the  head  of  !•-')()  meu, 
from  near  Foil  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country'.  In  hi.s  route 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  of  Ffe,  a  noted  warrior,  and  friend  of  tlie  wliiK  s; 
and  here  he  joined  the  ai-my  witti  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  Mere  siijv 
posed  to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapooi’kS 
from  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that' river;  and  it  was  daily  c.xpcctcd  tlmt 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  110  stiiio  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  tliat  causf'd  Jackson  to  iiinrfli  to 
its  immediate  relief.  When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibee  Creek,  tlio  getieral, 
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from  the  accounts  of  his  spies,  supposed  he  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encamped  at  a  small  Hallibee  villao-e,  called 
Enotocho})ko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  the  enemy 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Eiinikfau.  The  next  day  the  ai-my  encamped  veiy  near  Emukfau,  and  had 
every  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Incl^s.  The  order  of  encampment 
\ras  tliat  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
About  6  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  warriors  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  Jackson^s  left  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  rnade  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  advei-saries,  yet 
they  were  disappointed,  and  no  ground  was  gained  by  the  onset.  The  assail¬ 
ants  fought  with  a  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  neai*  half  an  hour  before 
they  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  havmg  encamped  in  a  hollow 
s(Hiare,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight.  Fife,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  miles,  with  considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
julvautage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  General  Coffee,  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  of  men  was 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  hi  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off’, 
(h'ucral  Jackson,  seeing  this,  ordered  Fife  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
(lid  ^\ith  the  utmost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
ritrlit  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  fehit  to  weaken  the  left  by  draw- 
iiij;  the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be 
(nitwitted  by  such  a  manoeuvre.  He  kept  the  left  ffank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
run  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
(  iiciuy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  Carroll,  who  ordered  the  charge,  and 
led  oil  the. pur-suers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaving  many  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fied. 

.iloanwhile  General  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difficulty,  and  was  contend¬ 
ing  at  feai-t’ul  odds  with  a  brave  band  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
th(^  Indians  mider  Captain  Fife.  This,  Fife  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  charge 
iiig  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  their 
coiinrry  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  first,  as  men  driven  from 
their  country  will  always  do.  Fffe  and  his  comrades  pursued  them  about 
thriMi  miles,  killing  45  of  them,  which  they  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffee's  gi-eat  peril,  was  this,  Fife  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  Second  time  ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
tliiit  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter ;  and  thus- 
Coffee  was  left  without  support.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp,  Colonel  A.  Donaldson,  and  three  others,  were  slain.  ' 

General  Jackson,  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  atid  being  con¬ 
siderably  crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memorable 
jiart  of  this  expedition  is  j'^et  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  and  harass  them.  Jackson  ex-pected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24,  after  having  nearly  passed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at 
Enotocho{)ko  Creek,  bis  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner  ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unexpected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  gi-eat 
(liflirulty,  dragged  up  a  sntall  eminence  which  commanded  the  battle-ground, 
anil  being  charged  w'ith  grape-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  principal 
menus  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight.  ' 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  screen 
them  in  the  least.  By  the  time  they  had  discharged  it  once.  Lieutenant  Arm- 
strong,  Captain  Hamilton,  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  and  jW’GaaocA-, 

bad  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  ^  My  brave  fellows,  some  of  you 
may  fall,  hid  you  must  save  the  cannon."  ^ 

The  army  having,  meantime,  recovered  firom  their  panic,  attacked  in  their 
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turn,  and  the  Indians  were  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  ])nr.'5iiod  about  two 
miles.  The  Indians’  loss  in  this  battle  was  189,  that  were  I'ouiid.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  had,  in  both  days’  fights,  24  killed,  and  71  woiindi'd.  It  was  evident 
now,  that  the  Itidians  were  satisfied  that  tliey  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
flight  they  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  in  abundance,  and  tlie  army  met 
with  no  further  molestation  during  their  return  march. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  w'ar.  It  ended  in  tho 
battle  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  lile  of 
M'Intosh.  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shoe,  by  ti)e  whitc^  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Tohopeka,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  signilicd  a 
horse-shoe  :  therefore  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  the  Great  Bend,  and  the  llorsc- 
Shoe,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this  l)attlp. 
The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least.  Three  of  them,  and 
the  last  u])on  the  Tallapoosie,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had  made  believe 
that  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredililo 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  had  witnessed  a  total  failure  of  all  ilieir 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  those  miserable  impostors  In  ld 
over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsav  ings, 
and  that  their  incantations  would  at  last  save  them,  and  tlmt  they  should  fitinlly 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  delu¬ 
sions  in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  all  history,  and  will  continue  to  be  : o  until  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  difiluse  itself,  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  be  more  extensively  know'n. 

Mono  HOE  was  one,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  Sin^iistur  was  another,  who 
fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  haltlc, 
General  Jackson  observes;  “  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  Ihmons  prophet, 
Monohooe,  shot  in  tlie  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  (d)astise 
his  impostures  by  an  appropriate  punishment.”  The  manner  in  which  lie  wa-; 
killed,  required  but  little  aid  from  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  he  wa.s 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Colonel  Eaton,  “  in  the  most  (aiitn.^iic 
manner — the  plumage  of  various  birds  about  their  heads  and  sltoiilih  r.s;  wiili 
savage  grimaces,  and  horrid  coutoitions  of  the  bod^,  they  danced  nud  howled 
their  cantations.”  Monohoe,  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  llic 
sun,  with  eyes  almost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  (listorti'd  iii 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  faith  of 
the  warriors  in  such  abominable  Iboleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  but 
the  Ilallibee  massacre  was  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  their  desperation— ni* 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  offers  of  peace  had  been  met  by  tlio 
sword — all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integi-ity  of  the  nlfitcs, 
bad,  in  their  minds,  been  forfeited.  From  ^vei^  appearance  it  was  (niilciil 
that  they  had  determined  to  coruiuer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survi\  i:  a  defeat ; 
for  they  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  send  away  their  women  and  children: 
about  300  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  famous  prophet  Hillishago,  or  Fyancis,  were  in  this  l)aftlr,  is 
not  knowm  On  18  April,  1814,  Genend  Jackson  wrote  from  his  camp,  at  llic 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  tallapoosie,  saying,  “  Peter  Af  Qahi  lia.s  been  taken. 
Init  escaped ;  he  must  be  taken  again.  Hillish^ee,  theii-  great  propliet,  bus 
also  absconded  ;  but  he  wdll  be  found.”  In  tiii.s,  however,  as  will  lie  .‘^eeii, 
the  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  Fra-ncis  and  .W Queen  w  ere  both  tiliiT  in  1H17. 

The  ffiendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  nio.st  efiiciciit  aid  in  uiw 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wotnided  was  greater  in  jiroportimi  to  tlieir 
numbers  than  that  of  the  whites.  Li  all  were  killed,  and  many  more  "ere 
wounded.  ^  i  i  l 

It  was  supposed  by  General  Ilot/d,  that  In  the  battle  of  Aiitossc(^  lie  bad 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallassec,  hut  it  turned  out  imt  to  Im'  mi, 
for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  aflenvards.  He  was  snppoM-d  to 
ho  a  hundred  years  old,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  bow  ed  nlmo't  to 
the  ground.  llis  name,  vve  believe,  was  Emah-ihlukkohoimee.  He  w.-w  titken 
about  the  time  of  Weatherford's  surrender;  and  but  fur  tin-  proteetion  allenicd 
liim  by  the  whites,  their  friends,  tlie  Creeks,  would  have  put  him  to  ueaii 
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without  merqy.  But  Wealherford  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them;  they  care¬ 
fully  avoided  meeting,  and  when  any  by  accident  or  necessity  came  into  Lis 
presence,  they  were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.  Such  is  the  difierence  in 
the  carri^e  and  aspect  of  men. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapteV  by  detailing  some  particulars  in  the  lives 
of  several  distinguished  chiefs. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  any  chiefs  appeared  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  especially  in  the  south,'  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receivO  it.  When  the  vVar 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  W’’ashington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  stich  notices  as  follows : 
“On  the  8th  ultimo,  ".[Feb.  1816,]  ahived  Col.  ^tum  J.  Meigs,  the  agent  of 
the  V.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sistmg  of  Col.  Loicry,  Maj.  Walker,  Maj.  Ridge,  Capt.  Taytof,  Adjt.  Ross,  and 
Kmnesee.  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  understandings,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  Jackson  dining 
the  late  wai',  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  Well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
tlieir  attachment  to  the  tJ.  States.^’ 

In  June  following,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  \vas  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  highest  respect.  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasfaws,  and  consisted 
of  General  Willidm  Colbert,  the  '^eat  war  chief  of  that  nation.  Major  James 
Colhurt,  interpreter;  Ettissue;  Mingo,  the  great  warrior;  Appdsantubbee,  a 
chief;  ChnStauriy  and  Colleetchee,  warriors.  Most  of  these  fought  for  the 
wiiites  in  the  south.  General  Colbert  was .  now  aged,  having  fought  with  the 
Americans  in  St.  Clair's  army,  'With  seven  other's  of  his  countiymen ;  one  of 
whose  name's  was  Piomingo,  or  the  MJuniain-ldder,  of  whom  We  shall  pres^^ 
ently  speak. 

In  the  late  war.  While  his  men  Were  preparing  to  join' the  Ameri'caiis,  Col- 
hert,  impatient  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  third  regihient  of  the  United 
States  infantry^  When  he  had  seiwed  vvith  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  Warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  thC 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  Esambia,  and  pui'Sued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicbla,  killing  many  of  them,  and  retura-' 
ing  to  Fort  Moutgomeiy  with  85  prisoners.  He  and  his  comrades  Were  novV 
at  Washington,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  country. 
Accordingly  commissioners  Were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sep¬ 
tember  following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was  Entered  into.  In  this  treaty  ColbeH  is 
styled  Major-General,  and  by  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  dollars  during  life.  His  name  is  not  to  ffie  treaty  of  Hopewell,  made 
10  .lanuary,  1786,  but  that  of  Piomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Bluffs, 
24  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C.,  which  shows  that  h6 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  his 
mark  again  appears.  .  . 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Piomingo  is  not  Seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  after  that  of  ColbeH  appears,  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  s^ie 
person,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  tliO  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 


Piomingo  is  thus  mentioned  by  General  St.  Clair  on  his  arrival  at  his 
quarters.  « Oct.  27.  Payamingo  arrived  in  camp  with  his  wmriors.  I  was 
so  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  hiiu  Welcome.  Qct. 
and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparks,  and  foUr  good  nflemen, 
going  on  a  shout;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  days  We  1  ave 
no  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  1  were- 

again  until  after  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  f  en  As  they  were 
Foceedin-  to  Fort  Jefferson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com¬ 
panions,  ^d  was  haptured  before  he  di^overed 

accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  ‘^Rascal,  vou  have  been  kUhngnhJe 
C  ordered  two  Sf  his  men  to  estenj  his  arms,  and  a  tfiird  to 
sill  him  When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  jom 

We 'iLn  the  name  of  one  other  who  was  with  St.  Clair.  He  waa  called 
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James  Anderson,  and  was  brother  to  the  chief  John  Morris,  who,  Juno, 
1793,  was  murdered  not  above  600  paces  from  Governor  Blount's  house,  in 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  persons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  white  people,  with  iiiilitarv 
honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  himself,  and  he  was  interred 
with  great  respect. 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  offers  to  the  Chika.«{jw.s  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  the  Americans;  but  their  offers  were  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  by  Piomingo. 

Mcshalatubee  was  a  Chikasaw  chief,  with  whom  General  LafmjitU 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  countr}'.  His  first  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  M.  Levasseur's  work, 
“Lafayette  en  Ameriqtje,”  &c.,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  “sage  of 
Monticello.” 

Mushalatubee,  and  Pushamaia,  a  Chocktaw  chief,  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  being  there 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  oliiefs, 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  make  known  the 
wants  of  their  countrymen.  At  this  time  Mushalatubee  made  the  following 
agreeable  speech  to  General  Lafayette. 

“You  are  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  fought  by  the  side  of  the  groat 
Washington.  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  father. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pme  hands — hands 
that  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  far  from  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  rays  upon  ns. 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  for  neighbors ;  hut 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans  ;  in  the  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  as 
friends  and  brothers.” 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefs,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words :  “  There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  sino** 
you,  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  Washington.  Witli  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemies  of  America.  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  bloml 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedness  to  the  cause  wiitch 
thou  defendedst.  After  thou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
into  thy  comitry,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  W'herc  tlinu  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  tho  remembrance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peit- 
ple.  Thou  seest  every  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  tlion  hast 
defended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  with  filial  affcctiun. 
We  have  heard  related  all  these  things  in  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  dice.  \\  '■  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  aud  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  the  lasL  \V"e  have  no  more 
to  add.  The  eai'th  will  part  us  forever." 

•  “  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  mnnm  r  ami 
voice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  jirerH'iiti- 
ments.  We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  days  after;  he  was  taken  sick,  niul 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  people.  When  satislifil 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  asscnililfl, 
aud  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  onianiente. 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  death  should  be  that  of  a  innii*.'.  H' 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans  would  do  liiin  mili¬ 
tary  honors,  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon  over  his  grave.  Tli*  y 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done ;  be  then  talked  freely  with  hi.'^  friciuls 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation.”  His  moniiinciil 
occupies  a  place  among  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington.  1  F'f' 
one  side  is^this  inscription; — 

*  They  might  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  general  when  be  saw  them  at  Mr. 

/Hr.  LevMsmr  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  deputation,  A  Itur  ttU  Haiert  detu:  < '  ■  t-  y- 
nous  avions  vous  s’asseoir  unjour  h  Ui  table  dt  M.  Jefferson,  pendantnatre  s^tmrh 
Jt  les  reconms  &  levrs  oreUles  dteoupdes  en  longua  lamiira,  gurtdet  de  longmu 
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PrSH-MA-TAHA,  A  ChocTAW  CHIEF,  LIES  HERE.  This  MONUMENT  to  Hr<5 
MEMORY  IS  ERECTED  BY  HIS  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
HIM  IN  A  DELEGATION  FROM  THEIR  NATION  IN  THE  YEAR  1824,  TO  THE  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.”  GENERAL 


And  on  the  other : 

“  PUSH-MA-TAHA  WAS  A  WARRIOR  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION.  He  WAS  WISE 
IN  COUNCIL,  ELOQUENT  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEGREE  ;  AND  ON  ALL  OCCA¬ 
SIONS,  AND  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  MAn’s  FRIEND.  He  DIED 

IN  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1824,  of  the  cramp,  in  the 
(jOth  year  of  his  age.” 


That  Pushamata,  or  Pushmataha,  was  a  warrior,  has  been  said.  In  the  late 
Mai-  ivith  England,  he  assisted  in  subduing  his  counti-ymen  at  the  south.  In 
General  Ctaibomes  ^-rny  he  distinguished  himself,  particulai-ly  in  the  battle 
it  iJP  ^  (railed  by  the  Indians  Eccanachaca,)  upon  the  Alabama 

River,  80  miles  from  Fort  Claiborae.  Here  the  celebrated  Weatherford  re¬ 
sided,  also  HilLisha^o  the  prophet. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  with  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  18  October,  1820,  “at  the  treaty  ground,  in  said  nation, 
Kptir  Dojibs  Stundj  on  Notches  Roadj^  tliG  fblloiviiig  pussage  occurs: 
“Whereas  the  lather  of  the  beloved  chief  Mushvlatuhee,  of  the  lower  towns 
for  and  during  his  life,  did  receive  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annually ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  Mushula- 
tubee,  sliall  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during  his  natural  life.”  Hence 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  fruther  investigation,  that  both  the  father 
and  son  had  rendei-ed  the  country  very  impoitant  services. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  former  Indian  wai-s,  so  in  the  present,  every 
Jieighlwriiig  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust  No  sooner  had  the  present 
e-visting  Seminole  war  begun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  Inmdreds  of  the  Creeks 
wore  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Early 
this  .spring,  1836,  it  was  reported  far  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
uj)  the  hatchet  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
a.sseinblcd  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mushulatubee  was  present, 
aud,  among  other  things,  said,  “/if  Tnakes  my  heart  Heed  to  he  accused  of  this 
treachery,  when  it  is  icell  known  I  and  my  tm>e  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
Gen.  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  others,  against  the  Seminoles,  Creeks  and  British” 

lIiLLisHAGo,  or  HILLIS  HAD  JO,  it  appears,  survived  General  Jackson’s 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist¬ 
ance  from  tliat  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  He  was,  upon  his  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
rtay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
ivliandoned  English  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  thus  mentions  bis  ai-rival : — “  The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
approach  of  the  patriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  gloriously  in  our  cause* in 
America  during  the  late  w^ar.  Being  drest  in  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  imd  weai’ing  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
appearance.” 

lie  received  large  presents  from  the  king’s  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  was  chiefly  defrauded  afterwards  by  the  notorious  Woodbine,  who, 
it  seems,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.* 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  party 
of  Seminoles  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  their 
principal  village,  called  IMilcasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwelt  Francis  and  his 
family.  The  American,  whose  name  was  M'Krimirwn,  was  ordered  to  be 
iiiimediately  burnt  to  death.  The  stake  was  set,  MKrimmon,  with  bis  bead 
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shaved,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  up  about  bitu.  'Whcii  the 
Lidians  bad  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindlcil,  a 
daughter  of  the  chief,  named  Milly,  who  had  been  witnessing  the  jireparatiotis 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  upon  her  knees,  begged  tljat 
he  would  spai-e  the  prisoner’s  life;  and  it  was  not  until,  like  tlie  eelelirntcd 
Pocahontas,  she  showed  a  determination  to  perish  wth  liini,  tliat  her  father 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  present.  It  was  still  his  imentinu,  if 
he  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  pur¬ 
pose  into  effect;  but  on  offering  him  to  the  Spaniards,  at  St.  .Marks,  the 
demanded  sum,  74  gallons  of  rum,  was  paid  for  him,  and  thus  his  liberation 
was  effected. 

After  Francis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  htiiiged,  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  tUem.H‘lve8  to 
the  Americans  at  St.  Mark’s.  The  youngest  daughter,  Millu,  about  iJuirtcon 
years  of  age,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  officers  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  MKrimmon.  She  was  said  to  have  been  very  haiulsonii’. 
When  M'Krimmon  heard  of  her  being  among  the  captives,  he  went  atid  otli  red 
himself  to  her  as  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  until 
satisfied  that,  he  was  prompted  to  ofifer  himself  from  other  motives  than  u 
sense  of  the  supposed  obligation  of  his  life  having  been  saved  by  her. 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  party,  and  had  been  ktiou  ti 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  Baton  Rouge.  This  name  was  given  it 
by  the  French,  and  the  Anglo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Slicks  to  avoid 
tlie  use  of  the  same  name  in  French.  Hence  the  Indians  wlio  made  this 
their  quaa'ters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  sticks,  and  striping  them  with  red  })aiut,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac¬ 
tice,  supposed  these  poles  w^ere  painted  with  red  stripes  in  derision  (»f  their 
liberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  Red  Sticks,  was  upon  a  border  of  .Mika.'Uiiky 
Lake. 

HORNOTLIMED,  or  as  General  Jackson  called  him,  “  lIoM.vTTi.pTicn, 
an  old  Red  Stick,”  was  another  principal  Seminole  chief,  vv  hu.se  re.sidcnce 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war;  but,  being  driven  from 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasauky.  Three  vessels  having  juTived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  30  November,  1817,  witli  militaiy  stores  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  from  contrary  winds,  liiiable  to  ascend. 
Lieutenant  Scott  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  vv  itb  futv  men. 
The  old  chief  Hornotlimed,  who  had  just  before  been  driven  from  Foul  Town, 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Gaines's  army,  with  a  band  of  his  warrioiH,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river;  and  whim  Lieutenant  Srott 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  six  soldicr-s  who 
jumped  overboard  and  swairt  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  killed.  Twenty  ot 
the  soldiers  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  asceufiiug  vessels,  and  about  tlie 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  Tlii-se  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hornotlimed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  tlieir  brains  upon  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  oft’  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mika.sniiky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  upon  their  red  pole,  in  memory  of  tlieir  vietmy.  This 
chief  and  his  companion,  Hillishago,  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  towm  was  soon  after  vdsited  by  the  army,  hut  the  hidiatis 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  standing,  and  the  scalps  iijion  it  ;  nmny  ol 
which  were  recognized  as  having  been  taken  from  Lieutenant  Sruti's  uicii. 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  the  mouth  of  Apalachicola  Riv  er,  to  jirevent 
the  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  dhection,  vyitli  J’nglish  colors  displuye|l, 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chiefs,  Hornotlimed,  and  the  jirophet  dhtneis. 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATHLA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  lafore  the  war  of  IHbi 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief ;  but  where  his  residence  whs 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  beard  ;  but  after  the  Seminole  wiu*,  lie  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  square  was  under 
improvement.  This,  in  1823,  jVeamefthla,  at  the  head  of  the  cliiols  of  liif< 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Unitetl  States,  by 
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treaty  which  they  made  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  Florida,  on  the 
18  September  of  that  year. 

In  aji  additional  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — “  Whereas  JVea  Malhla, 
John  Blowrt^  TusJci  Hajo,  J^Ixdlato  King,  Emathlochee,  and  Econchaiimico,  six 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  has  been  annexed,  have  warmly  appealed  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhabited  by 
tliein,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  U.  States,”  it  was  agreed  that  JVeamathla  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  square  miles,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
Blount  and  Hajo  a  tract  on  Apalachicola  River ;  MuUato  King  and  EmatMochce 
upon  the  same  river ;  and  Econchaivnico  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  JVea- 
viatlda  there  settled  30  men ;  with  Blount,  43 ;  MvJlato  King,  30 ;  with  Ematk- 
lochee,  28 ;  with  Econchaiimico,  38 :  the  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
U'caty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouithlacooche  river,  upon  the 
})eiiiusula  of  Florida. 

lint  whether  “the  other  Florida  Indians”  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  after  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  that  they  had.  Hence  two  facts  are  duly  to  be  considered,  concerning 
tliis  transaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fatal  mist^es ;  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Seminoles ;  and  it  will  be  asked,  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  those  who  made  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  afhrniative,  then, 
I  say,  this  mistake,  or  imposition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
1ms  been  a  fatal  one.  The  other  fact  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  into 
anotlier  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chiefs  any  authority  to  stipulate  for,  or  bind  any 
othei-s  but  themselves  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligatien  for  them  to  leave 
their  country  and  habitations  ?  But  I  forbear  to  pureue  this  subject  further 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  JVeamathla. 

The  United  States  agreed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  JVea- 
mdlila,  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removal. 

A  woril  more  of  the  countrymen  of  JVeamathla,  who  emi^ated  to  the 
Wi'stcrn  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects.  “  The 
land,”  says  Mr.  Williams,*  to  which  they  are  “  legally  banished,  consists  of  dry 
sand  ridges  and  mterminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation : 
where  it  lias  cost  the  U.  States  more  than  their  land  was  worth  to  support  them. 
They  ai'e  now  in  a  starving  condition;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  temtory,  to  support  themselves, 
idready;  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im¬ 
proved.”  AVhat  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  miserable  condition,  is  the  limits 
within  whicli  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  within 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  garrison  was  esUiblished  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
uece.ssaries,  and  keep  them  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  cousid- 
<‘iahly  changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
trcssuig  war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  far  better  ofl[^  as 
lo  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  ciiiefj  whom  the  whites  called  Peter  Af’Qween,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmc- 
ciiEs  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukabatehie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  General  Jackson,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
tlie  Tallapoosies,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
«vled  “  an  old  Red  Stick.”  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
Alexander  Jlrhuthnott  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  aflhirs.  This  was  done 
<m  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
l)roperty,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  upon  as  lawful  booty, 
about  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatehie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  Barmy,  shared  10  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  cidled 

*  Account  of  .Flofida,  72,  73. 
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Auchi-hatche,  alias  Colonel,  Jiad  20  more.  To  the  persons  who  had  made 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  he  protested,  they  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
that  lie  had  never  injured  them.  He  "therefore  applied  to  Ulr.  /?.  ^^rbuthnolt, 
to  intercede  with  the  officer  at  the  United  States  military  post,  Fort  Gaines,  for 
some  relief ;  tins  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  yet  unprepared  to  speak. 

KING-PAINE  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  Imt 
who,  not  having  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  affaii-,  has  been  di^fer- 
red  to  this  place.  Early  in  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundry  bauds  of  Seniiiiolos 
and  negroes,  who  had  run  away  from  their  American  master.s,  Khig-paim 
issued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  chieft 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Bow-legs  *  was  conspicuous,)  who  a-ssisted  in 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chiefs  commanded  the  daring  party,  who,  on  11  Septciiilicr, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  Jrilliams,  we  are  not 
certain  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  alter,  when 
General  JVetvman  marched  against  them,  and  fought  him  with  desperation. 
Captaui  Williams,  with  about  20  men,  was  convoying  some  loaded  wagons 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  tlieir  de.«!tination, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  lie  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  nil 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  six 
others  slightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  their  wagons  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  a  much  greater  number  of  the  enemy. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  King-paine,  with  lime- 
legs  as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  head  of 
150  wan'iors,  as- was  supposed.  They  were  not  disap{x>imed  with  reganl  lo  u 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  Gleneral  JVncman,i  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destroy  the  Lotchway  Iowua 
When  be  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he  fell  in  with  the  Indians,  nil 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpcctc'dly,  ntid  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismountoil,  the 
Lidians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hoping  thereby  to  intimidate  their  advei-saiii  s; 
but  JVetvman,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charge,  which  ht  iiij; 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight.  The  battle-ground,  being 
skirted  with  sw^amps  upon  three  sides,  w'as  advantageous  for  the  opcratioii.s  of 
the  Indians ;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  lire 
stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  King-paine  himscli;  and  fjoic- 
legs  was  severely  wounded ;  but  this  was  only  the  commciiceineiit  of  itic 
fight ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  iim  ii, 
than  they  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  Thi-s  niorc  tliuii 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  miud.s  to  dcsiu  mtioa, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  altciiipt: 
and  they  accordingly  returned  again  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  iiai 
■with  firmness  by  the  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  shocks,  agniu 
succeeded  in  routing  them  ;  but  they  iromediMely  returned  again,  with  greater 
fury  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  the  Amcricniis  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  tliis  most  dc-siicniti* 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  King-paine,  and  carried  it  oil. 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  aipposed  by  the  « liitcs  to 
have  been  about  30 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  report  but  one  killed  ami 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  lour 
hours. 


*  To  a  document  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  AHnahnott  and  Ambrister,  bis  name  i* 
Boleck.  This  was  probably  his  real  name,  which  required  but  a  slight  corruption  to  rbauge 
it  into  Bow-legs. 

t  Thomson  (Hist.  War,  51)  writes  this  officer's  name  NeunuM;  but  Branmn,  J’trkm.  mo 
Brackenridge,  all  write  it  as  in  the  text.  There  is  a  town  in  Florida  called  Newnatttnutt 
where  a  newspaper  is  printed. 
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The  whites  Were  greatly  distressed  after  this  fight,  for  the  Indians  were 
reinforced,  and  hai'assed  them  until  the  4  October,  when  they  gave  up  the 
business  and  retired.  General  jVetOTmm,  ha^ing  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  was 
able  to  prevent  being  entirely  cut  off,  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  severely 
cut  uj).  The  whites,  by  concealing  themselves  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  made 
them  believe  they  had  abandoned  ^eir  fort ;  and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  body 
■without  apprehending  danger ;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
fii-e,  and  immediately  fled. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionai'y  and  other  matters. 
The  Cherokees  had  engaged  not  to  operate  ■with  the  British,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arms,  they  strictly  adhered  to  then.*  engagement ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  bad  changed,  and  the  Americans  had  become 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-fated  Indians,  instigated, 
no  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  called 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  jmd  burning  several  houses.  Upon  this, 
Genend  Pickens  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  five  weeks  following  the  10  September,  1781,*  finished  this  Cherokee 
Avar,  in  which  40-  Indians  were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  gi-eat  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners,  f  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
ff'aters  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  12  chiefs  and  200  warriors  met  General  Pickens  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
large  accession  of  teiTitory.  i 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  name 
Guristersigo.^  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1782,  and 
General  Wayne  was  sent  tliere  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  21  May,  Col- 
oiu'I  Brown  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  Emistessigo,  or  Guristersigo.  But  some  difficulty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  of  Brown  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  General  Wayne,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  out  off  his 
retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escaped  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  Wayne  would 
not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  effected  wholly  with  the 
sword  and  bayonet ;  the  fluits  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers’ 
guns. 

meanwhile,  Emistessigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  without  being  discovered,  except  by  tAvo  boys, 
Avho  Avere  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  before  he  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  General  Wayne,  Avho  was  encamped  about  five  miles 
from  Savannah.  Wayne  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  w^as  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  and  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fighting,  extricated  him¬ 
self  from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  after  a  hai-d-fought 
battle. 

The  plhn  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  simple,  was  wise ;  but  m  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatal  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
Waync^s  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  Americans, 
they  liad  time  to  rally.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
them,  no  chance  was  left  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  the 
flaslies  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  Wayrw  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  ex-posing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  what  prudence  required  ;  but  more  than  all,  for  putting  to 
death  12  prisoners  whn  had  been  decoyed  into  hie  power,  after  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  Emistessigo 
loath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  his  life. 

~ Johnson’s  Life  of  Green,  ji.  347?  t  Lee’s  Memoirs,  382,  383. 

f  Johnson’s  Life  of  Green,  ii.  348.  .. 

§  Lee.  Dr.  Holmes  Avriles  Emistessigo.  Annals,  u. 
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Seventeen  of  his  warriors  fell  by  his  side,  besides  his  white  guides.  He 
received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  bis  body  before  he  fell,  and  encouraged 
his  warriors  to  the  last.  When  he  began  to  faint,  he  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
calmly  laying  himself  down,  breathed  his  last  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  about  220  pounds,  hear¬ 
ing  a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  ^  years  of  age  ;  and  General 
adds,  “  Guristersigo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowned  warrior  of  the 
Overhiil  Creeks.”  In  this  singular  affair  but  12  Americans  tvere  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packliorscs, 
laden  Avith  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  those  warriors  that  es¬ 
caped  from  the  attack  on  Wayne's  camp,  but  so  well  did  they  understand  the 
countiy,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  for  temperance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  accovmt,  of  the  renovm- 
ed  Grangvla.  His  name  was  OnughkaUydaiotffy-grangtdakopak.  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  but  for  one  s[)eech  of  his  wiiicli 
happened  to  be  preserved,  even  his  name  we  had  never  perhaps  heard.  That 
he  lived  in  1748,  ahd  was  eminent  for  bis  good  morals,  except  tlie  speech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  highly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  we  are  of  opinion,  passed  through  too 
many  bands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine ;  never- 
Hieless,  throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  Avbich  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  speech  might  remain  that  would  be  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  stjuids 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  we  shall  seletit 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of  the  Greek  nation, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  some  white  present,  and  about  four  years 
after.came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  JViUiam  Johnson,  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sundry  others. 

“Fathers,  Brethren,  and  Countrymen. — ^\Ve  are  met  to  deliberate. 
Upon  what  i’ — Upon  no  less  a  subject,  than  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people !  ”  “  I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen  !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  alli¬ 
ances:  your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me.” — “The  traitor,  or 
rather  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks  !  is  no  native  of  our  soil ;  but 
rather  a  lurking  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkness.  Tis 
that  pernicious  liquid,  which  our  pretended  white  friends  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us !  ” — “  O,  ye  Creeks !  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  be  a  nation  !  Vc  a  ill 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  with  inolfeiisive 
zeal,  the  warrior’s  enfeebled  arm  ivill  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  the  spear  in  tins 
day  of  battle.  In  the  day  of  oouncil,  when  national  safety  stands  8US|)cii(lfd 
on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  with  uncollected  sitirita, 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood.” 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  contains  chief  of  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indian  speech  need  not 
here  be  prasented  to  show  the  difference  of  style  between  tliein ;  but  as  \vc 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  chie^  Big- warrior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  tlie  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gui- 
eral  Jackson  was  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  close  of  tlie  lust  w  ar  with 
England,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  ecnditious  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  And,  although  Big-warrior  was  the  friend  of  tlie  Americanu, 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  after  saying  many  other  tilings,  con¬ 
cluded  as  follows : — 

“  The  president,  our  father,  advnses  us  to  honesty  and  fairness,  and  proiiiisea 


Sermons,  &.C.,  by  Reverend  WUliam  Smith. 
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iliat  justice  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  made  this  war 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  coun^,  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  long 
time  ago,  with  father  Washington,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  hold  fast.  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  States.  He  was  a  father  to 
die  Muscogee  people  ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  ti-eaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  seen  our  children  born,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  spread  through  our  countiy  ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all; — ^we  have  none  now.  Hard  is  our 
situation ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nodiing  will  I  keep  secret. — There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  mischief-maker ;  he  went  to  the  British  on  the  lakes ;  he  came  back, 
and  brought  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  already  made  the  war  party  to  suffer  greatly ;  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
.senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  father  beyond  thd 
waters  encoui-aged  us  to  join  bun,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept.  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  pereuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  go  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
\Vc  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  say 
to  them.  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  v/ar  against  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chiefs 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  lather  Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  he  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  chOdren  to 
helj)  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — ^not  hide  it 
from  you.  If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them.  No.” 

lie  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufferings  it 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  from  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  argued  for  by  Shelokta,  another 
Ikmous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  i-endered  them  the  greatest  seiwices  in  the  war,  and 
ap{»caled  to  Jackson’s  feelings,  by  portraying  the  dangers  they  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithfulness  to  hun  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing.  ' 

Big'Wahrior  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  guide,  and  killed  him  by  the 
vray.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-warrior,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  without  delay,  In  1824  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
opposei-s  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  perhaps  strengthened  fi'om  the  fact  that  a 
sub-agent.  Captain  Walker,  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
tlie  nation  when  General  M’Intosh  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
having  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825,*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  physical  powem ;  and  it  is  said  «  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
body,”  and  that  he  had  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen.  He  had  a  sou  named  Tuskehenaha. 

*  Niles’s  Register,  xxviii.  48.— By  a  passage  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  congress  on 
tlic  Creek  aflairs  in  1827,  it  vyoold  seem  that  Big-vxtrrior  died  as  early  as  February. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Grounds  of  tne  Seminole  War — Circumstances  of  those  Indians  mistinderstood~~Jiist- 
ness  of  the  War — Neamathla  deposed — Treaties — Of  Moultrie  Creek—Paijuts 
Landing — Council  at  Camp  King — Is  broken  up  by  Osceola — It  is  reneiced,  and  a 
party  agree  to  emigrate — Osceola’s  opposition — Is  seized  and  put  in  irons— 
Feigns  a  submission  and  is  released — Executes  an  a^eement  to  comply  mill  tht 
demands  of  the  vMtes — The  physical  condition  of  the  Indians. 

Having,  in  a  fomier  chapter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  given  many  of  tlip 
necessaiy  pai'ticulars  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  former  Florida  wtu-,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  same,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  prorw  il 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  the  gi'ounds  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians  in  that 
region. 

It  has  been  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  same 
origin ;  and,  on  attentively  examming  Uie  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
remark  has  much  of  truth  in  it.  The  Semiuoles  of  Florida  have  lieen  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  supposed.  Every  body  had  consid¬ 
ered  tliem  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proxunity  to 
the  whites,  to  be  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Indeed,  such  conclusion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  intelli¬ 
gent  people  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  inisint'oriued 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  it 
Btrange  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
tlie  veiy  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
them,  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  as  to  their  numbers  or  oilier 
cii-cumstances.  General  Jackson,  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  pait  of  Florida.  His  being  opposed  but  by  very  few  Indums,  led 
to  the  belief  that  there  were  but  few  in  the  country.  The  war  of  181 1  wiw 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  suffer  them  to  adventure  too  muoii,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a  war  again 
so  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon,— 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  years  api, 
than  what  was  supposed,  or  that  they  have  increased  very  considerably  w  iliiiu 
tliat  time.  For  my  pai-t,  1  am  convinced  that  both  conclusions  are  correct. 

When  we  are  told,  tliat  at  such  a  tune,  and  such  a  place,  cornniissioiiprs 
of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  lli« 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articles  of  which  were  satisfactoiy 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  present  themselves  for  solution ;  as  by 
what  means  have  the  chiefs  been  got  together ;  what  otlier  chiefs  and  princi¬ 
pal  men  ai'e  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  participate  in  ili*' 
business  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  effect  their  object,  commissioners  have 
sometimes  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  iti  <‘iicoiii- 
agiug  sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefs,  or  gaming  their  coust'iit  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  tile  eai’ly  part  of  the  present  war,  the  number  of  Seminole  warriors  was 
reckoned,  by  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  2000 ;  but  they  have  generally,  since 
that  period,  been  rated  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  2000  able  nu  n,  Ksl 
by  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  has  proved  himself  to  are  amply  suflicicnt  in  do 
ail  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  in  1835  and  b. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness »» 
the  present  war,  as  it  appears  to  me  ;  nevertheless,  however  uiijtistly  created, 
on  the  pait  of  the  whites,  the  most  efficient  measures  should  have  been  taktjii, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression ;  because,  the  sooner  it  is  inidcd,  inc 
fewer  will  be  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  concomitant  siilicr- 
iugs  of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  lias  been  fritiumtlv 
asked,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  been  uUuul  ad 
this  tune !  A  few  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time ;  sotne 
been  cut  off,  and  the  services  of  others  rendered  abortive,  by  some  cliildi»  • 
bickerings  among  their  officers  about  “  precedency  of  rank.”  But  whose  lauli 
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it  IS  that  those  officers  should  have  been  there  under  commissions  or  in- 
strucUoDS  ol  such  a  nature  as  to  set  them  in  such  an  awkward  position  in 
respect  to  each  other,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  state,  the  facts  beinff  of 
suiBcient  notoriety.  ° 

A  vpriter  has  given  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  Seminoles  recently 
and,  as  th^  are  suited  to  my  course  of  remarks,  I  give  them  in  his  own 
words “  Shortly  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.]  a  treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  Seminoles  consented  to  relinquish  by  far  the  better  part 
ot  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, — a  quarter  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  pine  barrens  of  the  worst  description,  and  terminating 
towards  the  south  in  unexplored  and  impassable  marshes.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  old  Mha  Mathla,  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
tliought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  sunnnoned  his  warriors  to  resist  it  Gov.  Duval,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  his  war  council, 
deposed  the  war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies. 
Tlie  Seminoles  retired  peaceably  to  the  territory  assigned  them,  and  old  JVeha 
Malhla  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chief,” 

The  next  event  of  considerable  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing.  Of  this  afiair  I  am  able  to  speak  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  principal  agent  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  individual 
to  whom  I  refer.  General  Wiley  Thompson,  will  be  particularly  noticed  here¬ 
after,  from  the  melancholy  fate  which  he  met  in  the  progress  of  this  war. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  Creek  ;  but, 
Iiefore  going  mto  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne’s  Landing,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  Indians  who  consented  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  “  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  U. 
States,  to  give  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  to  cerfain  restricted  boundaries 
in  tire  territory,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  nearer  than  15  miles 
to  the  sea  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  might 
he  subjected  by  then*  removal,  the  government  agreed  to  make  liberal  donations, 
also  to  provide  implements  of  husbandry,  schools,  &c.,  and  pay  an  annuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  20  ye^-s ;  besides  which  there  were  presents  of  com,  meat, 
(Vc.  dvc.  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevent- absconding 
slaves  from  taking  refuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  exer¬ 
tions  to  apprehend  and  deliver  the  same  to  their  proper  owners.” 

Our  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  which  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  very  gi-eat,  and  that  the  Indians  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  “that  they  bad  a  clause  expressly  inserted,  by 
which  the  United  States  agent.  Major  Gad.  Humphreys,  and  tlte  interpreter, 
Richards,  were  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  these  officei-s  of  the  government.” 

Before  this  treaty  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  were  iutmded  upon,. 
and  they  gradually  began  to  be  rather  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runaway 
negroes.  Clamors  were  therefore  loud  against  them,  and  difficulties  followed,- 
hi  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length  it  was  determined  that  the 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other-,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Payne’s  Landing  was  got  up  for  this  object. 

Accordingly,  in  1832,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  “  on 
Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne’s  Landing,, 
by  Avhich  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  and 
emigrate  to  the  country  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  con- 
i^ideration  of  which  the  government  was  to  pay  15,400  dollars,  on  their  amval 
at  their  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriors,  women  and  children  one 
blanket  and  one  homespun  frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 

place  within  three  years-after  the  ratification.” 

What  object  the  government  could  have  bad  in  view  by  stipulating  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  cattle  and  fiorses,  previous  to 
their  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  Was  the  intention  of  its  agents  to 
tpeculnte  m  stocks ;  or  perhaps  the  mode  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  be 
transported,  would  not  admit  of  their  being  transported  with  them.  Be  this 
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as  it  might,  wie  shall  see  that  this  stock  affair  was  among  the  beginning  of  tin; 
sparks  of  war. 

It  appears  that  between  1832  and  1834,  it  had  become  very  apparent  tlmt 
no  Removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  ujvpareiit  tiuit 
those  who  had  engaged  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  first  people  in 
it, — and,  consequently,  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urged  when 
it  would.  General  Thompson  was  the  government  agent  in  Florida,  and  he 
(whether  with  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation.  Upon  the  subject  of  removal, 
W'hich  he  effected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  expired,  namely,  in 
the  fall  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  chief  who  bad  been  put  in  tlie  place  of  J^Teamalhla,  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Duval,  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  tlio 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  name  of  thd 
chief  executed  upon  this  account  was  Hicks.  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
Charles,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charles  Omathla,  and  he  shared  the  hmiit* 
fate  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  lie 
insisted  upon  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart !  No  more  doiilit- 
ful  characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  wai’rior,  named  Ijouis, 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief. 

In  the  council  which  General  Thompson  got  together  for  tlie  puipose  nf 
holding  a  talk,  as  has  been,  remarked,  appeai'cd  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chiefs.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  King,  and  wa.s  opened 
by  (^neral  Thompson  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  he  endeavored  to 
convict  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  at  tlte  saiao 
time,  that  their  own  safety,  os  well  as  that  of  their  property,  required  it;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  pres.  iueJ  in 
form  of  propositions.  “  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  di.<:eus.ii  the 
subject,  when  the  present  young  and  daring  chief  Jlceola  (Powell)  [OseKoi.r] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  against  emigration,  and  saiil  tluit 
any  cme  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  a.**  an  ciu'niy. 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  his  maiiin  r 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council ;  anti  it  \\;\h 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resistgid.  When  this  was  inmli' 
known  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  haranguo,  setting  forth 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
paleface^,  where  a  red  man’s  word  would  not  be  taken  ;  that  the  whito.s  miglii 
malce  fiilse-  charges  against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negrora,  lior.sos, 
lands,  &C.  All  this  time  Aceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  tlie  chiefs  to  miiain 
firm.”  When  this  was  finished,  a  chief,  named 

“  Holatee  Mrco,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  conic  from 
one  woman — and  he  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  tiUk  until  the}'  got 
through.”  The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

Micanopee.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  reported  to  liiive 
said  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove.  “  Powell  then  told  the  ngciit 
he  had  the  decision  of  the  chiefe,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  in  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  had  heard  nwch  of  bis  great  father’s  regaul 
for  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  ihruiigli 
them  ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  Ids  eyes  ? — that  he  look  land  troin  other  rcir 
skins  to  pay  tliem  for  theirs,  and  by  end  by  he  would  take  that  aho.  The 
white  skins  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawks’  fingers ;  that  David  Bloani  lolil 
him  the  people  in  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  theii  eeiit 
after  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  fiie  likenesses  of  the  (diiefs,  in  llii: 
war  department,  at  Washington.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleeu  in  the  .same 
land  with  his  fathers,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side.” 

The  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  lie  noticed  to  show  lU 
absurdity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  rights  of  the  Seniinnli;s  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  tlie  idea  was  deriderl  by  many  iiitluential 
men ;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  .some  of  t  >a 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indiun.s’  righw  hy 
agreeing  to  pay  tliem  for  tliem,  than  of  exercising  either  their  own  rigid,  or  tluU 
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of  the  United  States,  by  taking  tinceremonious  possession.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  for  one’s  buying  an  article  that 
he  desires,  because  he  dares  not  take  it  without 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  chiefs 
raid,  “  Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  country  this  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  if  we 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it”  But  it  is  said,  the  goveni- 
ment  agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Indians  to  visit  the 
promised  land,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

How  long  after  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  then-  desire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  but  this  was  said  to 
have  been  the  fact,  and  the  result  was  the  treaty  of  Payne’s  Landing,  already 
described. 

It  appeam  that  General  Thompson,  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
council  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  wisdom  of  Osceola,  without  the 
slightest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  efforts  had  pre* 
vailed  upon  a  considerable  number  of  “chiefe  and  sub-chiefs  to  meet  him 
afterwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  1832.” 
This  WTas  evidently  done  without  Osceola's  consent,  but  its  being  done  by  some 
whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  wdiites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal. 

Ill  this  state  of  things,  Osceola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greatin-  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Remon^ 
straiice  soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  ruse  de  guefre,  by  Which 
Osceola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situation 
he  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Ihire  then  we  see  the  origin  of  Osceola's  strong  hatred  to  General  Thompson. 
While  lying  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  his  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  command  Over  hilnself, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  pretended  comjdiance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  promised  to 
sign  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
Ills  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  his  woid  was  kept  with  the 
.strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  pkice.  This  punctuality,  accompanied 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the' effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
sliould— the  dissipation  of  all  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
ill  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Tims  We  have  ai'rived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood* 
shed ;  hut  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
not  he  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  mattei'S  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  beirrg  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  asking 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  “  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,” 
(which  was  Sixteen)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  “  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,”  and  the  number  of  wan-iors  and  chiefs 
now  ill  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  2000  able  men. 
Docs  any  body  suppose  that  those  16  “  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,”  .(among  whom 
was  not  the  “king  of  the  nation”  nor  Osceola,)  had  full  power  to  act  for  2000 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  ?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  be  stated  ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians.  t-h  •  i 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  hoW  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Flortda,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congress, 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fasm^es. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  “  starving  Indians”  were  those  then  lately 
tiirci'd  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resourc^  of  the 
country ;  for  not  much  has  been  said  about  the  “  starving  Indians  of  Florida 
fn-  several  years  past.  ‘  •  v  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  gi'eat  amount  of  cattle,  hogs,  corn,  gram,  &c.  taken 
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from  the  whites,  fi-om  the  commencement  of  the  wai’  to  the  present  time,  the 
Seminoles  malce  flour  of  a  certain  root,  called  coouty,  uj)on  which  they  can 
subsist  without  inconvenience  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  whiciris  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  in  their  war  operations. 

The  strength  of  the  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blacks. 
Sonje  accounts  say  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  joiiu-il 
them,  on  absconding  fi’om  their  white  OAvners ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Florida  Indians  owm  many  slaves.  Old  Micanopy  is  said  to  have  80. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Indians  prepare  for  war — Ajfair  of  Hogtotcn — A  mail-carrier  killed — Sales  of  the 
Indians’  cattle  and  horses  advertised  by  the  Indian  agent,  hut  none  takes  place— 
Burnings  and  murders  are  committed — Settlement  at  J^eio  River  destroyed — Re¬ 
markable  preservation  of  a  Mr.  Godfrey’s /awiiZi/ — Colonel  Warren’s  defeat — Sinmip 
Jight — Destruction  of  New  Smyrna — Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Dade,  with  the 
destruction  of  nearly  his  whole  party—  Visit  to  his  battle-ground. 

From  April  until  harvest  tim.e,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  the  Indinii.';, 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  wiiites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
blow  should  lae  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  three 
years,  to  preptwe  for  their  journey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  wjis  sjm  hi 
in  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  tennination  of  it. 

As  early,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  afiray  took  place  iM^nvccti 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  from  Alickusauky, 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  “beyond  their 
bounds,”  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  'I’wo 
of  the  Indians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disanned  them,  and  then  began  to  whip  tljem  with  cowhide  whips. 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  in  the  act  of  whipping  the  iiftli,  w  hen  tlio 
other  two  Indians  came  up.  On  seeing  what  w'as  going  on,  they  raised  iliu 
war-whoop  and  fired  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  they  received  atiy  injury, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  they  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  lartli  tin; 
Indians.  When  General  Thompson  was  made  acquainted  with  the  alfair,  ho 
summoned  the  chiefs  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  them,  tual  tla-y 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  deliver  the  oirenders 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  laws. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  tUy,  ami  imt 
the  Indians,  were  the  ofleiiders.”  It  was  altogether  a  singular  repoit,  iliat 
after  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  killed,  they  should  he  rmiiiircd  to 
give  up  the  offenders  ;  but  such  was  stated  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  know  not  that 
It  has  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  signs  of  uneasiness  had  been  manifested  during  the  suimiH'r 
among  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  Irom  acte  o|  vio¬ 
lence  by  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  against  llicir 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  lulled  and  robbed  between  St..  Augn.''iim'  and 
Camp  King,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  tiiiie  bceu  Itrokan 
open  in  difierent  places ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  these  acts  inigm 
have  been  committed  by  other  people  than  Indians.  However,  tlie  Imlmiis 
were  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  but  reported  as  the  peii)etrators ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  aflairs  turned  out. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  December  following,  when  tlm  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  was  able,  tliat  tlieir  time  liod  (ixpina  i 
and  that  they  must  forthwith  prepare  for  their  journey  ovw  the  iflissisMiipi, 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  tin;  tt  rni.s 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  tliey  would  be  brought  in,  ni 
be  had  advertised  them  for  sale,  and  the  let  and  15th  of  the  month  were  tne 
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davs  w  which  the  sales  were  to  be  made.  The  appointed  days  passed  and  no 
luduuis  aPPeaj-ed  ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  tlJJy^had  sent  their 
women  and  children  into  the  interior,  and  the  wamom  were  mSSSjm 
place  to  place  witli  ai-ms  in  then-  hands,  ready  to  strike.  "laicning  trom 
Consternation  and  dismay  was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  bor¬ 
dering  whites,  and  they  began  to  fly  fi-om  their  dwelhngs,  which  were  imme¬ 
diately  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  places  attacked  Va^The 
plantation  of  Captam  Priest,  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
couipames  of  whites  were  immediately  organized  for  scouring  the  coumiT. 
One  of  these  was  lii-ed  upon  by  some  Indians  in  ambush,  who  woimded  two 
one  supposed  mortally,  and  a  sou  of  Captain  Priest  had  his  horse  killed  'under 
him.  ^oon  aftei,  as  30  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
Dragons  Island,  m  Lake  George,  they  were  fired  upon  and  drivSi  from  the 
of^smne^f  wounded,  although  the  bullets  passed  tln-ough  the  clothes 


On  the  o  of  December,  a  small  party,  supposed  to  be  about  30,  of  Indians 
struck  a  fotal  blow  on  a  poor  family  at  New  River,  which  is  about  22  mUes 
to  the  north  ot  Ca^  Flondsu  It  was  the  family  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
tins  place,  named  Cooley  And  what  renders  the  case  peculiarly  aggravating 
is,  that  tins  fami  y,  like  that  of  Clark,  at  Eel  River  near-  Plimouth,  in  Phili/s 
war,  were,  and  had  a  ways  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  verv 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  Cooley,  being  absent  when  the  attack  wiis 
made,  escaped  the  butchery.  The  number  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  Flinton,  from  Cecil  county,  Mai-yland,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  iamily  teacher,  his  mother,  wife,  and  three  childi-en.  Flinton  he  found 
shockingly  mutilated,  apparently  with  an  axe;  his  two  older  children  were 
lying  neai'  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  were  using  at  the 
time  they  were  murdered  by  their  sides;  from  which 'circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
loo.  His  wife,,  with  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  yards 
Iroin  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same’ bullet.  Mrs.  Cooley  had 
tornierly  been  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  underetood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liked  by  tliem. 

Mere  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  They  carried  off  about  12  barrels  of 
])rovisions,  30  bogs,  3  horses,  480  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder  above 
200  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods.  ’ 

-V  family  of  several  pei-sons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cooley's,  witnessed  the 
min  der,  and  barely  made  their  escape.  Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  Ri^- 
ky ;  herself;  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  tliese  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  Florida. 
Here  were  soon  gathered  about  60  persons,  who  had  escaped  from  along  the 
coast,  and  not  bemg  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St. 
-Aiigtistiue. 


There  was,  among  the  families  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time 
Olio,  v('ry  remarkably  presei-ved.  The  family  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  childi'en,  having  escaped  to  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  s|)ot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  childi-en,  whose  poor  famished  mother 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast.  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  liostile  Indians,  and  came  upon  these  sufferers  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  their  distre^  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
thorelbre  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  setting  them  at  libeity,  Avhich 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  posses- 
eion  of  all  the  adjacent  country ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remain  as  quiet  as 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat.  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  clay  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyeci  Mrs. 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  his  escape.  The 
husband  of  Mre.  Godfrey  had  some  time  before  Ijeen  oVdered  out  in  defence 
of  the  country. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alarming  and  destructive  character 
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seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  region  of  East  Florida,  so  long  as  tliere  was 
a  place  left,  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  an  attack. 

About  the  18  of  December,  Colonel  fFarren,  at  the  head  of  a  small  iletacii- 
itient  of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  ta  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
provisions  and  muiiitiobs.  from  St  Augustine  to  the  main  body,  which  was 
encamped  at  Fort  Croom,  near  Micanopy’s  town.  While  on  their  inm-ch  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Inmans,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  iimi 
])ut  the  rest  to  flight,  almost  in  sight  of  the  force  they  were  sent  to  relieve. 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Indians,  which,  after  taking  from 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  them  up  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  20  of  December,  as  General  Call,  with  the  Middle  Florida  troops, 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  tire 
near  Micanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  vvliicli 
was  full  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  tlie  whites  neaidy  encircled,  mnl 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  their  hiding-places,  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  both  sides; 
but  tke  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  ail  the  others,  if  there  were  any  tnore,  liiul 
effected  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroes,  made  an  attack  on  New  8myrua,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  they 
found  nothing  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunham,  yvhich  when  they  had  plundered,  “parties  of  them  scattered  alwut 
the  neighboring  plantations  of  Cruger,  Deptysttr,  and  Hunter,  The  Iiidimi 
negro,  John  Caesar,  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  Hunter  from  his  house,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  Ills 
negi’oes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  aftenioon  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  Dummet’s.  The  Indians  held  possession  of  Dun¬ 
ham’s  house  all  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  togeilier 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  course  of  the  27,  they  bumed  and  destroyed 
all  the  buildings  on  Cruger’s  and  Depeyster^s  plantations  except  a  eorn-liousc, 
and,  on  Hunter’s,  all  except  a  corn-house.  They  now  crossed  oyer  tlie  riier 
to  Colonel  Dummet’s  house,  and  after  destroying  every  tiling  in  it,  set  that  mi 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  bum  it.  They  next  burnt  the  lioiise 
of  Mr.  Ratcliff,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Colonel  Dummet’s,  and  l>roke  and 
destroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  light-lioii.se.” 

The  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  Imikcd 
upon  as  a  despicable  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  w'ere  entertained 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  enll  fur 
protection  from  that  quarter  had  become  loud  and  frequent;  but  iintwitli- 
standing  war  had  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  efi’eclual  ineus- 
ures  had  been  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  surh  an 
event.  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  u  .sinall 
number  of  United  States’  troops  under  Major  Dade,  of  the  5  regiinent  of 
infantry,  the  official  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  give  as  lidlon  s, 
in  the  language  of  Major  Belton.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Aliijor  Dwk  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  who  was  .supiiosed 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  gn  at  wimi 
of  supplies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  183G,  and  jiroreoil.s  as 
follows : — “The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  from  Kty  n*'st, 
with  brevet  Major  Dade  and  his  company,  A  infantry,  strong,  vi  iili  a  small 
supply  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  jioiiits  bftvverii 
the  Key  and  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforced,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
Gardiner’s  company,  C  2d  artillery,  and  Frazer’s  company,  B  3<1  iiilantry,  iii 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  Climh’s  orders  ;  wbicb  mm  eiiimi 
had  been  ordered  on  the  16tb,  and  suspended  the  same  day,  on  uccoimt  o  ^ 
intelligence  1  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  tla  ir  ^trmlg 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  de.sj>atfhe(l  tlic  1’'' 'J 
schooner  Motto  on  23d,  with  Lieutenant  Duncan,  2d  00111617,  to  Kev 
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ImU^e'Sofk' on  “■*  5;ch  stor^  as  could  be  serviceable ; 

ana  ai  D  o  ciocK,  on  .44th,  the  companies,  Gardiner’s  and  Frazitr\  matle  dfrJ 
ba.vonets  each,  by  details  from  those  companies  remaining  here,  aSd  with  one 
ol  the  two  six-pomders  of  this  post  with  four  oxen,  I  had  ordered  to  be 
piirdi^ed,  one  light  wagon  and  ten  days’  provisions  were  put  in  march 
“The  fust  halt  of  this  command  was  at  Little  HillsLro’  River, ’seven 
imles  from  this  post  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoiti-ed  by  Indies  of 
LmiUas  band  the  day  before.  From  this  I  heard  from  Maj.  Dade  pressing 
me  to  fonvaid  the  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  having  been  left  bv  the  failure 
ol  die  teani  four  miles  out.  I  accordingly  ordered  the  pm*chase  of  three 
horses  and  Iwness,  and  it  joined  the  column  at  nine  that  night.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  I  heard  that  the  transport  with  Maj.  Mountford  and  com¬ 
pany,  long  and  anxiously  expected,  was  in  the  bay.  I  sent  at  one  o’clock  a 
etter  to  him,  (received  at  day-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
lie  landed  with  his  strong  company  on  the  25th  about  noon,  and  informed 
me  that  Legofe  a  company,  under  Lieut  Grayson,  nearly  full,  must  be 
near  at  hand.  Of  this  Maj.  Dade  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
Jewell,  C  company,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
ol  the  burning  of  Big  HUlsboro’  bridge,  near  which  Maj.  D.  had  halted  the 
second  day,  25th,  I  also  informed  him  that  I  was  using  every  exertion  to 
\nisli  on  about  thirteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  amxnuni- 
tiou  could  be  spared.  A  duplicate  of  this  was  sent  the  next  day  by  a  young 
Indian,  who  became  lame  a,nd  could  not  overtake  the  column,  and  returned 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  Jewell  joined  Maj.  Dade  about  11  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
the  2oth.  ^ 


“111  the  chain  of  events,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention,  that  three 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  caused  great 
e.vcitemeut  m  Itolase  Emathla’s  camp.  They  brought  a  talk  of  Mcanopas 
of  a  pacific  or  neutral  character,  or  they  affected  it ;  but  I  believe  not  dis¬ 
tinctly,  until  after  I  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  with 
Einathla’s  wairiors,  which  step  I  considered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies, 
and  as  niuch  so  if  they  were  charged  with  any  propositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  from  the  treaty ;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  self-devotion,  to  take  the  scalps 
of  Eniaihla,  Black  Dirt,  and  Big  Warrior,  faithful  chiefs,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  way  since  the  scalping  of  Charles  Emathla.  In  a  council  with 
EinatlUa  that  night,  Maj.  Dade  expressed  eveiy  confidence  in  Indian  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  particularly  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  upon  Micanopa. 
Oil  reflection  I  detained  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youngest  and  best  runner  with  letters  to  General  Clinch,  and  General 
Thompson,  via  Inicanopa,  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
Mraham’s  lands. 


“These  letters  of  course  involved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  other 
facts,  to  guard  against  treachery,  were  stated  in  French.  The  runner  returned 
two  days  beyond  his  time,  with  a  message  from  Abraham  and  Broken  Sticks, 
stating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  30th.  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  the  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  Harry,  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  about  a 
himdred  warriors,  forty  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
mischief,  and  keep  this  post  constantly  observed,  and  communicate  with  the 
Mickasukians  at  Wythlacoochee  by  means  of  powerful  bands  of  Eufollahs 
and  Alafiers,  under  Little  Cloud,  and  the  Alligator.  In  ti-acing  Maj.  Dade’s 
movements,  I  have  every  I'eason  to  believe  that  he  made  on  tlie  26th  six 
miles,  27th  to  Big  Wythlacoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28th,  to  the  battle-ground, 
sixty-five  miles. 

“  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  3Iaj.  MountfordJs  command  was  ready 
to  move  on  the  26th,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  under  Lieut.  Grayson,  unfortunately  entered  the  wrong  bay,  and 
got  into  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  of)  till  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  December,  when,  by  sending  a  party  with  a  flag  as  a  signal, 
Lieut.  Graifson  was  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  landed  his 
company  at  a  point  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tampa  Bay 
(proper)  and  joined  at  sunset  that  evening ;  bis  transport  did  not  get  round  to' 
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land  his  baggage  till  the  30th  ;  so  long  an  interval  as  to  put  all  hope  of  junc¬ 
tion  out  of  the  question,  and  Maj.  Monntfor(rs  baggage  was  unladed. 

“Now  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  proceed  to  the  catastrophe  of  tiiis 
fated  band,  an  elite  of  energy,  patriotism,  military  skill,  and  counige.  On  tlic 
29th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  of  my  company,  John  Thomas,  and  temporarily 
transfeiTed  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  Pr,  liamom 
Clark,  of  same  company,  with  four  wounds  very  severe,  and  stated,  tliat  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28tli,  commencing  about  10  o’clock,  in  wliieh  ever}- 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.  The  command  entrenched  eveiy  night, 
and  about  four  miles  from  the  halt,  were  attacked,  and  receivetl  at  least  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  was  seen.  Maj.  Dade  and  his  horse  were  both  killed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  tlie  interpreter,  ‘  Louis.'’  Lieut.  Madge,  third  artillery, 
received  his  morttil  wound  the  first  fire,  and  atlerwards  received  sevenil  other 
w'ounds.  Lieut.  Basenger,  tliird  artillery,  was  not  wounded  till  afti-r  the 
second  attack ;  and,  at  the  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wountled  several  times 
before  he  was  tomahaw^ked.  Capt.  Gardiner,  second  artillery,  was  not 
wounded  until  tlie  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it.  Mr.  Basenger, 
after  Capt.  Gardiner  was  killed,  remarked,  “  I  am  the  only  officer  left  ;  and, 
boys,. we  will  do  the  best  we  can.”  Lieut  Keays,  third  artiller)-,  ha<l  both 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  and  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  negro.  Lieut  Henderson  had  his  left  arm 
broken  the  first  fire,  and  after  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty- 
shot  Dr.  Gatlin  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  wa.s  he 
wounded ;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  witli  two  donhle- 
barrelled  guns,  said,  “  he  had  four  ban-els  for  them.”  Capt  Frazier  fell  earlv 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  thiri 
artillery,  who  came  in  this  morning,  wounded,  reports. 

“On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy- 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  the 
ground,  covered,  as  was  thought,  by  light  mfantry  extension,  showed  the 
Lidians  between  the  files.  Rluskets  were  clubbed,  knives  and  bayoneL<;  ii.-ed, 
and  pai-ties  were  clenched;  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men’s  miisktts 
from  the  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against  them  ;  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
a  succession  of  artillerists  at  the  fence,  from  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired ;  the  gun-carriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond ;  a  war- 
dance  was  held  on  tlie  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  jjierccd  the 
throats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  lili*  to  he 
yet  strong.  The  survivors  w^ere  preserved  by  imitating  death,  e\ci'|)iiiig 
Thomas,  who  was  pai-tly  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  liif 
enemy  recognized  an  Indian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  daj.s  before  at 
this  post.  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  mounted,  naked,  and 
painted.  The  last  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  from  Capt  IVazhr, 
addressed  to  Maj.,  JlJounf/brd,.  which  w-as  fastened  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  supposed,  on  27th,  stating  that  tliey  were  beset  every 
night,  and  pushing  on. 

'  F.  S.  Beltox,  Capt.  2d  .IrtiUiTy.” 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Dade  and  his  gallant  companions.  Osceola  «  as 
present,  as  was  the  old  chief  Micanopy.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  stiid,  he  luui,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  avowed  that  he  tcould  naiher  leave  his  coanlr^i, 
nor  would  he  Jight ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  Dade  approa<-hed  his 
town,  be  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  officer. 

The  situation  of  aflTairs,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  descrilied  than  iu  the 
language  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  Major  Mount/orcTs  command,  suitiniu  d  at 
Fort  Brooke,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  first  ilay  of  tlic  y  ear 
“We  are,”  says  he,  “really  in  the  tlieatre  of  war  of  the  most  liorriblc  kiin. 
We  arrived  here  on  Christmas  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  Imni  all 
quarters  to  camp.  Major  Dade,  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  startcii,  the 
day  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  overtaKc 
them  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  intervention 
of  circumstances  deferred  it  for  one  day ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  ilay,  three 
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^Idiers,  horribly  mangled,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  tid¬ 
ings  that  Major  Dade  and  every  officer  and  man,  except  themselves,  were 
murdered  and  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching 
ourselves  in  every  possible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  be  attacked, 
as  the  savages  have  sworn  we  should  all  be  massacred  before  ffie  6th  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  We  are  only  about  200  strong,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
citizens?,  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chiefj  Black  Dirt.  The  savages 
are  said  to  number  4000.” 

After  the  arrival  of  General  Gainer  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
under  Captain  Hitchcock,  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Major  Dade.  And  when 
he  liad  performed  his  orders,  he  gave  the  following  report  of  that  distressing 
.s})ectacle.  His  report  is  dated  “Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  22,  1836,”  and  is 
aiklresscd  to  General  Gaines,  as  follows: — ^“Agreeably  to  your  directions,  I 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Ouithlecooche  river, 
where  jMajor  Dade  and  his  command  were  destroyed  by  the  Seminole  Indians, 
on  the  28  Dec.  last,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 

“  The  force  under  your  cewnmaud,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  from 
Tampa  Bay,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  inst.,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  .Major  Dade  on  the  night  of  the, 27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  were 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  position.  He  was  advancing  towards  tliis  post,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  north,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  battle-ground, 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  General  and  his  staff  came  upon  one  of  the 
most  ap|«illing  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying  dead,  as  if 
they  had  fallen  asleep,  their  yokes  still  on  them ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  ill  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangulm*  breastwork  for  defence.  With¬ 
in  the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  faces  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodies, 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  left  upon  them. 
These  were  lying,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  the  position  they 
must  have  occupied  during  the  fight, — their  heads  next  to  the  logs  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  fire,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  with  striking  regular¬ 
ity,  parallel  to  each  other.  They  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  die  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
road,  and  by  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  foi'  covers  from  the  enemy’s  fire.  Advancing  about  two  hundi'ed 
yards  further,  we  found  a  cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was-  the  body  of 
Major  Dade,  and,  to  the  right,  that  of  Capt.  Fraser. 

“  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  except, 
perhaps,  CapL  F'aser,  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fight. 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
a  cessation  of  the  fire,  that  the  little  band  still  remaining,  about  thirty  in  num¬ 
ber,  threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  fi-om  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not,  protect  the  men  in 
tlie  second  attack.  «  • 

“We  had  with  us  many  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  officers  of  Major 
Dadds  command ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  officer  was 
identified  by  undoubted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
pounder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain. 
The  bodies  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  buried  m  two 
graves  ;  and  it  was  found  that  evgiy  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  offieers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officcre  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  ninety-eight  men  were 
interred, — four  men  having  escaped,  three  of  whom,  reached  Tampa  Bay  ;  the 
fourth  was  killed  the  day  after  the  battle.  j  , 

“It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham¬ 
mock,  but  in  a  thinly-wooded  country ;  the  Indians  being  concealed  by  palmetto 
and  grass,  which  has  since  been  burned. 
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“The  two  companies  were  Capt.  D-aser’s,  of  the  3J  artilicr)',  and  Capt 
Gardiner's^  of  the  2d  artilleiy.  The  officers  were  Major  Dade,  of  the  4t!i 
infantry,  Capts.  Frazer  and  Gardiner,  second  Lieutenant  Basinger,  brevet  secoiul 
Lieut.  It  Henderson,  Mudge  [late  of  Boston]  and  Keais,  of  the  artillerv,  aiui 
Dr.  J.  S.  Gatlin” 

From  a  compai'ison  of  the  above  report  with  the  official  account  before 
given,  of  Captain  Belton,  nearly  every  thin^  concerning  this  signally  groat 
disaster  is  learned ;  but  from  tlie  report  of  the  three  men  that  iiad  the  siiiguliir 
fortune  to  escape,  many  incidents  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
communicated  through  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  until  the  late  visit  to  tlic 
battle-ground,  no  other  account,  but  such  as  could  be  gathered  Iroin  tlie  tlirc'o 
poor  half-murdered  soldiers,  could  be  obtained ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  tlioy 
gave  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  They  all  came  in  separately,  sondy 
wounded, — one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  suppo.scd  lo 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  wiiirli  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Indians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  cniwlod 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  effected  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  principal  chiefs  and  war  leaders  of  the  Seminoles — Osceola — Mir^sopy— 
Jdmper — Massacre  of  General  Thompson  and  others  at  Fort  King — Battlf  hk 
THE  OoiTHLEcoocHE — Fight  near  Wetumka — Great  distress  of  the  conntrij — ictmi 
of  Congress  upon,  it — Battle  at  Mvsqvito — Many  Creeks  join  the  Seminoles— Fi§lil 
on  the  Suanee  River. 

'  There  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  fully  to  sketch  the  character  of  the 
chief  generally  called  Powell  by  the  w’hites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Osckola, 
or  Oseola.  This  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  far,  equal  to  the  despemti; 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indians,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  then’  ruin ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  sciinty 
information  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Diir 
means  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  is  incalculably  greater  thmi  theirs 
is  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  us.  They  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  converse 
(or  but  very  few  of  them)  with  intelligent  white  men;  therefore,  that  they 
know  much  less  of  us  than  we  do  of  them,  must  be  very  apjrarent.  They 
know  nothing  of  geography.  If  an  Indian,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  .'iliotild 
be  told  that  New  England  was  a  great  place,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  whether  it  were  a  great  town,  as  large  as  a 
village  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  F’lorida. 
We  learn  every  thing  of  this  nature  by  comparison  ;  and  how  shall  the  Indian 
comprehend  our  terms,  but  by  comparing  them  with  his  ow'n.^  IIciicc  it  is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  our  actual  con¬ 
dition,  that  induces  them  to  hazard  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  from  tin;  best 
authority,  that  the  V^stern  Indians,  previous  to  Black  Hawk's  war,  wen;  gi  n- 
erally  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  whiti-s ;  and 
when  a  Umler  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
scornful  gestures.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  T)i(limis  any 
better  informed  ;  and,  besides,  they  are  cheated  and  bafiled  so  often  by  kiiavci 
who  go  among  them  for  that  purpose,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whitc.s  to  he 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  really  (‘oincs  frnro 
tlieir  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  impostor  l>e  chcntiiig  thciii 
with  one  of  his  own;  to  get  their  lands  for  his  particular  liencfit. 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  mme- 
countable  that  a  daring  chief^  like  Osceola.,  should  engage  in  a  war.  He  is  smd 
not  to  be  a  chief  by  birth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  counige  mid  |»fciihiir 
abilities  to  that  station.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  and 
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“40  Red  Stick  tribe.  In  person 
he  la  slepdei,  but  well  formed,  muscular,  and  capable  of  endurinff  ffi-eat 
latigue,  IS  an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  and  discipline  ^He 
would  frequently  practise  military  manmmTes  with  the  whites,  and  none  of 
them,  It  was  observed  could  excel  him.  His  complexion  is  rather  light  deep 
restless  eyes,  clear  and  shnU  voice,  and  not  more  than  about  35  yeail  of  age! 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  every  important  action  from  the  tme 
of  J^arrens  defeat  to  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecoochee.  General  Thompson 
imiinsoned  him,  as  we  have  before  related,  because  he  would  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  hi&  authority,  and  for  asserting  that  the  country  was  the  Indians’,  “  that 
they  wmited  no  agent,  pd  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himself.” 

Of  old  M^anopy  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  w^s  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men  :  he  is  a  short,  thick-set, 

iigij -looking  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication.”  Jumper  is  Aficanb- 
p]j  s  chiel  CQimsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  great  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occureence,  and  the  next  of  importance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  happened  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  destruction  of 
the  detachment  under  Major  Dade. 

Osceola,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  roughly  treated  at  this  place,  not 
many  rnonths  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  Thompson,  about  a  removal,  &c.  He  was  known 
alterwards  to  declare  that  Thompson  should  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct. 
AccOTtUngly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  approached  Camp  King  for  t^is  avowed  pm-pose.  Thompson  resided 
here,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States’  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  other  affeirs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  is  believed, 
been  a  member  of  congress.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  informed,  but  on  this  fatal  day,  it  seems,  he,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osceola ;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  people  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  two 
six-pound  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  gairisoned  with  50 
men ;  but  such  are  the  facts  upon  record. 

3Ir.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  was  a  volley  of,  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  being  open,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who, 
after  tlie  first  discharge,  rushed  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled ;  five, 
who  nm  to  the  fort,  escaped ;  the  others,  in  running  for  a  hammock  near  by, 
were  shot  down.  The  negfo  woman,  a  cook,  ran  behind  the  counter  and  hid 
behind  a  barrel.  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  (lid  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it.  The  pames  of  the  five  that 
were  killed,  were.  General  Thompson,  Lieutenant  Constantine  Smith,  Erastus 
Rogers,  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suggs  and  Hitzler.  Fifteen  bullets  were  found  to  have 
been  shot  through  General  Thompson,  and  16  through’  Mr.  Rogers.  Their 
heads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  far  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
seen  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  the  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  llie  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  ear,  when  the  battle  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announced.  The  movements  of  General  Clinch^  in  the 
very  end  of  tlie  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
stockade  about  30  miles  from  Camp  King.  He  had  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  crop  of  corn ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers  ; 
other  supplies  having  faileti  On  the  arrival  of  General  Call,  an  expedition 
wa.s  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians. 

A.S  the  narrative  of  every  transaction  is  of  increased  importance  and  value, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  narrator,  we  are 
always  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  such  transactions  from  the  very 
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actors  in  them ;  because,  from  such  sources,  we  seldom  fail  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  A  commander  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  expedition,  if  he  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  time  in  a  thous;uid,  dure  to 
do  so ;  because  all  his  followei-s,  or  at  least  all  those  WTonged  by  a  falw 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  bowevn-,  li;i\f 
prefaced  General  Clinch’s  official  account  of  the  Battle  of  Ouithlecimu  rii  j; 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  very  face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
veracity  is  apparent.  But  it  is  proper  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  history ;  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  above  observations  were  made. 
I  will  now  proceed  with  General  Clinches  account  of  his  battle  with  Osceola. 

“  Head  Q^uaiiers,  Territory  of  Uorida,  Fori  Drane,  Jan.  4,  IfW. 

“  Sir — On  the  24  ultimo,  brigadier  Gen.  CaU,  commanding  the  voliintei  rs 
called  info  service  by  his  excellency,  G.  R.  JValker,  acting  governor  of  liori- 
da,  formed  a  junction  with  the  regular  troops  at  this  post,  aiul  informed  me 
that  his  command  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  crisis ;  that  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  uecessaiy  to  art 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec.]  to 
scour  the  countiy  on  our  right  and  left  flank.  Lieut.  Col.  Fanning:,  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  airived  on  the  27th ;  and,  on  the  2iHb,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteeis,  composed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Col/,  and  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Fanning,  took  up  the  line  of 
march -for  a  point  on  the  Ouithlecooche  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 
guides  as  being  a  good  ford.  About  4  o’clock  on  tlie  morning  of  the  31st  [of 
Dec.]  after  leaving  aU  om*  baggage,  provisions,  &c.,  protected  by  a  guard 
commanded  by  Lieut  Dancy,  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  ford 
and  of  surprising  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  eonccntralea 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  about  day-light,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  crossing, 
except  in  im  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut  Col.  Fanning,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing ;  the  regular  ti-oops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Brig.  Gen.  Call  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  his  brigade,  and  in  liaviiig 
then'  horses  swam  over  the  river.  But  before  one  half  had  crossetl,  the  bat¬ 
talion  of  regulai’s,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enaOT^ 
who  were  sli’ongly  posted  in  the  swamp  and  scnib,  which  extended  from  tSf* 
river.  This  little  band,  however,  aided  by  Col.  Warren,  Maj.  Coofur,  oml 
Lieut  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  lauil) 
thi’ee  times  their  number,  headed  by  die  chief  Oseola,  wutli  Spartan  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  tliri  >: 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  the  enemy  iu  every 
direction.  And  after  the  third  charge,  although  nearly  one  thini  ol'  their 
number  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  w’hich  gave  entire  ]»r<>tni-l)u]i  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossing  tlje  troops.  I’rii'. 
Gen.  Call,  after  using  every  effort  to  induce  the  volunteers  remaining  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  tlie  river,  and  in  urnniging 
the  troops  still  remaining  on  that  bank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  important 
service  %  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  cor|)s  on  tlie 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  strength  and  security  to  tiiat  flauk. 
Col.  Fanning  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  the  high  reputation  long  since  established.  Captains  Drant 
and  Mellon  exhibited  great  bravery  and  judgment,  and  likewise  added  to  the 
chai'acter  they  acqiiii-ed  in  the  late  war.  Nor  was  Capt.  Gales  wanting  in 
firmness.  Capt.  Wm.  M.  Graham,  4th  infantiy',  was  feailcssly  brave,  and 
although  veiy  severely  wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  contimiod  to  bend 
his  company  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  field.  His  brother,  Lieut.  Campbell  Ora- 
ham,  commanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  tlie  fight,  but  continued  with  hie  men  until  another  wound  ton-iul 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  field.  Lieut  MnUlaml,  w  ho  com¬ 
manded  a  company,  contributed  much,  by  bis  gallantry,  to  encourage  his  incn. 
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UeuXs.  Talco^  Capron  John  Graham,  Ridgdyylwho  was  wounded  early  in  the 
action,)  and  Brooks,  ail  displayed  good  courage  and  coolness  throughout  the 
action.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  exhibited 
such  fu-raness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
tlie  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  iudffment 
and  courage  displayed  by  sergeant  Johnson  of  H  company,  third  artillery,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Lieut.  Graham  was 
removed  Irom  the  field ;  and  who,  ^though  severely  wounded,  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  sergeants  Kenton 
mid  Lofton,  mid  corporal  Paget,  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Scoffield  and  Potto", 
D  con^any,  2d  artillery;;  sergeant  Smith,  C  company,  first  artillery,  and  cor¬ 
poral  Chapin,  C  company,  3d  artillery.  Colonel  John  Warner,  commandant 
1st  regiment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cooper,  and  Lieut.  Yeoman  of  same  coips,  who 
had  formed  on  the  left  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  their 
liitlo  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  bravery,  as  well  as 
adjutant  Phillips.  Lieut.  Col.  Mills  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
fliiriug  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  command.  'Lieuts. 
Slewjirt  and  Hunter  of  the  2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
jtidrciously  posted  on  the  right,  and,  from  their  reputation  for  firmness,  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  the  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  Parkill,  of  the  F.  volunteers,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
adjutant-general,  displayed  much  military  skill  and  the  utmost  coolness  and 
courage  throughout  the  whole  action ;  and  his  seiwices  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  Reid,  inspector-general,  displayed  much  firmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  slight  wound  early  in  the  engagement,  and 
was  sent  with  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Maj.  Lytle,  and 
Maj.  Welford,  aid  to  Brig.  Gen.  Call,  were  near  me  throughout  the  action,  and 
disj)layed  the  most  mtrepid  courage  and  coolness.  Col.  J.  H.  McIntosh,  one 
of  iny  aids,  and  Maj.  Gamble,  aid  to  Gen.  Call,  both  displayed  much  firmness 
aud  courage,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  left  flank.  I  also  feel  it  due 
to  Lieut.  Col.  Bailey,  Capt.  Scott,  and  Lieut.  Cuthbert,  to  say,  that,  although 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  firmness. 
Cain.  Wyatt,  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora¬ 
ry  bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  Wightman,  Hamilton,  Randolph,  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

“  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  having  expired,  and  most  of  them 
having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  was 
considered  best,  after  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  post,  which  w^e  reached  on  the  2d  instant,  without  the  least 
mterruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle  Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Tallahassee  ;  and  this  morning  those  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  very  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  frontier.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  great  defection  among  the  Florida  Indians,  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
have  united  with  them ;  consequently  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  put 
them  down. 

“  I  also  have  tlie  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  respective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clinch, 

Brevet  B.  General  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding, 

“R.  Jones,  Adjutant- General  U.  S.  Army.” 


“Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecooche  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1835. — C  company,  1st  artillery,  Capt  Gates  com¬ 
manding— one  artificer  killed ;  1  corporal  and  3  privates  wounded.  D  com¬ 
pany,  2d  artillery^,  Capt  G.  Drane  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
Lieut,  1  corporal,  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  company,  2d  artillery,  bt 
Capt.  Mellon  commanding — 1  artificer  kiUed.  C  company,  3d  artillery,  1st 
Lieut.  Maitland  commanding — 1  artificer  killed,  and  7  privates  wounded.  H 
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company,  3d  artillery,  1st  LieiiU  C.  Graham  commanding — 1  private  killed ; 
1  first  Lieut.,  1  sergeant,  2  coi'porals,  and  12  privates  wounded. 

“Total-^  killed,  and  52  wounded.”  How  many  of  tlie  wounded  died 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  as 
is  always  the  case.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
variously  estimated.  Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallalfassee,  saicl 
that  Osceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  himself  twice  wounded  during  tlie  l)atllo. 

There  were  with  General  Clinch,  as  guides  in  his  expedition,  tliree  or  litiir 
Lidians  of  the  white  party,  relatives  of  the  chief,  Charles  Omathla,  who  doubt¬ 
less  rendered  eminent  service. 

Osceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  in  th^s  battle,  and  was  v  i'll 
known  to  General  Clinch  and  many  of  his  men.  He  wore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  bis  stand  behind  a  tree,  he  would  stop 
boldly  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  every  fire ;  nor  nas  )w 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  platoons  had  been  fired  upon  liini. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measure  of  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  Clinch  He  j>rohably  trie<l  bis 
best  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  througli  his  clotlu's. 
General  Thompson,  Charles  Omathla,  and  General  Clinch  were  the  three  per¬ 
sons  he  had  declared  vengeance  against. 

An  officer  in  General  ClinclCs  army  wrote  the  next  day  after  the  h.itfle,  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,  “You  will  see  from  Gen.  (finch’s  official  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  battle,  that  he  says  nothing  of  himself.  I  was  in  this 
battle,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  he  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  Hi- 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  througli 
his  cap,  entering  the  Ikont,  and  passing  out  at  the  back  part  of  the  top.  An¬ 
other  ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  the  bridle-arm  of  Ifis  coat.  This  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  aitv 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  fliiK 
occasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troops,  in 
consequence  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  Retire!”  The  gnncnil 
immediately  threw  himself  in  fi-ont  of  the  men,  and  his  hoi'so  staggeriiij' 
under  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  ol 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  that  before  he  would  show  his  back  t<)  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  Jiigh  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  wtis  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  cneiny 
from  the  field,  and  they  did  not  again  show  thenaselves.  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  hours,  and  then  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  witliout 
disturbance.” 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  wliidi  n  e  "id 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  “Col.  Parish,  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volunteers, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  Capt.  Alston,  Bellamy,  and  Caswell,  luid  a  shnrp 
encounter  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Floridn. 
The  attack  commenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt.  Bellamy,  wlio 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  pass  their  main  body.  Col.  Parish  inimn' 
diately  hastened  forward  to  his  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  <>ii 
both  flanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuecessim 
attempt  to  charge  on  horseback;  tliey  Vvere  then  dismounted  and  foiined  iii 
admirable  order.  They  then  charged  the  enemy  m  a  ninnircr  worthy  ol 
veterans.  In  the  mean  time,  Capt.  Bellamy,  having  routed  the  attacking  pi'tiy 

opposed  to  him,  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  lorrci 
to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket.  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  it  was  not  thougli 
prudent  to  follow  them,  where  the  localities  of  tlie  place  and  the  ilarkiifM 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  la 
the  open  pine  woods,  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-light;  hut  dnriiig 
the  night  the  savages  eflfected  their  retreat.  Their  loss  must  have  been  ron- 
siderable,  as  six  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  one  part  of  the  field  of  b.ili  e 
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Two  days  after,  Col.  Parish  marched  for  Fort  King,  and  arrived  there  in 
gaiety.  He  then  proceeded  to  PowdCs  [0«ceoia’s]  town,  and  destroyed  it. 
The  volunteers  then  returned  to  Fort  Drane.” 

The  best  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  distress  of  tlie  people  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  from  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  those  momentarily  expecting  to 
become  such.  On  the  16  January,  a  newspaper  published  at  Tallahassee 
contained  as  follows: — “Since  the  engagement  on  the  Wythlacoochee,  no 
intelligence  has  been  had  of  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  The  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  east  of  the  St.  John’s  and  south  of  St.  Augustine,,  is  truly 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  plantations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Many  of  the  negroes  have  been  carried  off;  or 
have  joined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  light  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numbers 
lliey  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  daily  increasing  by  despei'adoes 
from  other  tribes,  and  absconding  slaves.  The  Mickasooky  tribe  is  considered 
tlie  leading  [one]  of  the  Seminoles.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race.” 

But  it  must  not  Be  supposed,  that  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
I’loridians  was  yet  full,  at  this  date  of  our  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof,  (20  July,)  although  the  whole  coast  from  St.  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  11  Febru* 
ary.  Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occurred  sufficiently  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  But  on  the  30  January, 
Mr.  ffldte,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution : — 

“Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
authorized  to  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  from  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  Indian 
dci)redations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  possessions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  families.” 

This  resolution,  after  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  congress  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  events  ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  like  fault  in  noticing  the  affahs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  George  W.  Rockleff  and  Jerry  Bowers,  pilots  in  the 
sloop  Pilot,  of  Mosquito,  were  proceeding  up  Halifax  River,  and  when  neariy 
opposite  Mrs.  Anderson’s  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  number,  as  they  judged,  who  continued  theh  fire  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  their  vessel  was 
much  injured ;  30  bullets  having  passed  through  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Major  Putman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  company,  styled  the  St.  Augustine  Guards,  stationed  at  Mos¬ 
quito,  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Anderson’s  plantation,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawton, 
al)out  50  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Halifax  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  countiy  was  destroyed 
on  the  26  and  "27  of  December,  as  we  have  before  related,  and  the  buildings 
ofMrs..;47uZersou  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  company,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  generous  and  spirited  young  men  of  St.  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
few  fi'om  Mosquito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geo.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Douglas  Dummit,  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wouiidmg  the  other.  Dummit  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  was  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  more 
than  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Major  Pidmaji’s  men, 
M  ho,  from  behind  the  fragments  and  broken  walls  of  the  burnt  buildings, 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  reception  ;  and  although  but  40  in  number,  having 
coveits  fiom  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  being  in  open  space,  they  kept 
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them  at  bay  for  about  an  hour.  .  During  this  time  but  one  had  been  wounded. 
The  Indians  now  charged  them  with  such  determined  fury  upon  their  flanks, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  which  were  at  considerable 
distance  fi’orn  the  shore,  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  In  their 
hurry,  the  whites  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  tlieiu; 
with  this  one,  however,  they  fired  as  often  as  possible,  and  puslied  off  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  being  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  they  were  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  boarded  by  the  numerous  Indians ;  iu  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  perished.  However,  they  escaped  with  l.fi  Itadly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the* 
Indians,  in  which  were  eight  or  ten  men,  who  ail  jumped  overboard  ami 
escaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.  Edward  Gould,  who  swam  to  Pelican  Island,  and 
was  there  left;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  others  to  relieve  him,  tlioy 
being  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  He  was 
not  heard  of  aftenvards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  afterwanta 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  from  the  island.  A  Mr.  Marks  swam  to  the  oj)paqt8 
beach,  and  escaped  to  Bulowville ;  the  others  w’ere  talcen  into  the  boats  again. 

Great  fears  having,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Serainoles  would 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  aflarmed  that  at  least  lOCd  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  20  January,  Captain  Hooder,  on  the  lower  Suanee  River,  finding 
the  opposite  side  in  possession  of  the  Ibdians,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  them.  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down;  one  witli 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  die 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  tlie  me.an  time  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  con¬ 
test  of  some  minutes,  the  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Congress  makes  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  war — Remarks  in  the  Smatt 
of  the  United  States  on  the  war  with  the  Seminoles — Debate  in  the  house  of  rejm- 
sentatives'  on  the  hill  fur  the  relif  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florida — Attack  on  funr 
Creeks  at  Bryant's  Ferry — General  Gaines's  campaign  in  Florida — Fights  the 
Indians  on  the  Ouithlacoochee — His  conference  with  OSceol.4 — Resigns  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  leaves  the  country — Captain  Allison’s  skirmish — The  chief  Ovcnr.e 
BielY  killedr-i^Siege  of  Camp  McLemore — Great  sufferings  cf  its  garrison— Dthr- 
ered  by  Captain  Read-— TAe  chief  Mad  Woef  slain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  delay 
in  congress,  and  by  tlie  executive  of  the  nation,  to  agitate  the  subject  ol  tlii.s 
war.  At  length  Mr.  Webster  of  the  senat^  from  the  committee  on  linanee, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  further  appropriation  fiir  sup¬ 
pressing  hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  fbr  its  immcdiiite. 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  its  passage  with  the 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  dollars,  and  the  lull 
was  passed  after  some  explanatory  remarks ;  which  reniark^  as  they  imt  «iuy 
set  the  afifairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Washington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  something  by  which  we  can  judge  who  has  been  m 
fault  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader.  , 

“Mr.  Clay  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  communications  from  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  aceoiint  ot  tlie 
causes  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  he  said,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself^  by  all  the  possible  tn'  iUH 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  without  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed.  A  war  w'as  raging  with  the  most  ran¬ 
corous  violence  within  our  borders;  congress  had  been  in  session  n*'"''. 
two  months,  dtuing  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging ;  yet  of  tlie  causes  c 
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the  war,  how  it  was  produced,  if  the  fault  was  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides, 
in  short,  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch,  congress  wa^  altogether  uninformed’ 
and  no  inquiry  on  the  subject  had  been  made  by  either  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  He  should  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  ch^man  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  afiEiirs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
how  diis  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  chained. 

“IMr.  Webster  replied,  that  he  could  not  give  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  «  "latter  of  surpiise  to  him,  as  to  any  one, 
that  no  official  communication  hai.  *  n  made  to  congress  of  the  causes  of 
tlie  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  s»./vect  he  had  gathered  from  the  gazettes. 
Tlie  communications  from  the  departments  spoke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  and  gave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  these 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
between  Tallahassee  and  St.  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  communication  between  those  places  was  interrupted.  The  view  talten 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  imdoubtedly  the  true  oire.  But  the 
wju’  rages,  the  enemy  is  in  for-eejmrd  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  dis¬ 
astrous.  The  executive  governmeut  has  asked  for  the  means  of  suppressing 
these  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 

“  Mr.  ffTiite  expressed  hrs  regrfet  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  on  this  subject.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  local  quarrel  or  not.  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  eveiy  other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bill. 

“  Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  they  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
they  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  These  Indians  are  a  veiy 
bad  tribe,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  Seminole,  in  Indian,  being, 
^toUd  runaway  Indians’  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obriousiy  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty.” 

When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remarks  in  the  senate  to  be  given  above. 

“The  resolution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
White,  agreed  to  consider  it  now. 

“Mr.  W.  said  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  five  hundi^  families  were  driven  from  then- 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  progi-ess  of  a  wai*, 
which  had  commenced  in  consequence  of  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  that  country 
have  had  nothing  to  do. 

“Appropriations  bad  frequently  been  -made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  distress,  and  he  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  house  would 
object  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizens. 

“Mr.  Granger  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — ^Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
observation  I  have  had  of  men  and  things,  I  have  learned  that  precedent  is 
often  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen¬ 
erous  action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  house  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  without  any  official  information  from 
the  executive  department  of  government — whilst  the  newspapers  have  been 
discussing  the  question,  whether  censure  should  rest  upon  one  of  the  depart- 
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meiits,  01*  upon  the  commanding  officer  in  Florida,  this  house  and  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature  have  stepped  forward  to  sustain  this  war,  although 
no  requisition  has  been  made  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  tiie  nation.  Sir,  I 
rejoice  that  they-have  done  so. 

“Mr.  Camhrdeng  rose  to  explain,  and  Mr.  Granger  yielded  the  floor. 

“Mr.  Cambrdeng  said,  that  great  injustice  had  been  done  in  the  newspajjpi-s 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  departments.  The  committee  of  ways  uiul 
means  had  been  furnished  with  the  first  communication  on  which  they  uetecl 
by  the  secretary  of  war.  They  next  day  received  a  second  comnmuiciitioii 
with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Indian  war,  and  \vhich  coutaiueil  all 
the  information  that  was  requisite.  The  documents  had  not  gone  forth  to  the 
public — which  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  seut 
l)y  the  committee  to  this  house,  and  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  hill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  tlie  senate.  If  they  had,  the  eiToneous  impression  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  department,  or  the  executive,  would  not  have  gone 
into  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  couiinittee 
on  ways  and  means,  that  tliis  had  not  been  done. 

“Mr.  Granger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  me  a  little  longer, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  executive ;  hut  as 
he  has  chosen  to  challenge  me  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  subject.  I  tlo 
say  that  whilst  this  hall  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  upon  one  administra¬ 
tion,  and  whilst  we  have  been  called  upon  day  after  day  to  hunt  up  tlio 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  here — whilst  your  settlements  have  been  laid  wn,ste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  been  made  to  this  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  information  you  have,  even  upon  the  gentleiiiaii’s 
own  showing,  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

“  Mr.  Camhrdeng.  That  letter  contained  all  that  was  necessary. 

“Mr.  Granger  continued :  Sir,  I  repeat  tliat,  with  a  war  known  to  exist  in 
this  country,  we  have  been  occupied  in  hunting  up  the  possibility,  not  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  existed. 

“We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  take  care  of.  The  war-cry  is  up 
in  the  woods;  the  tomahawk  glitters  in  the  sunbeam;  the  scalpiiig-ktjife  is 
m-ged  to  its  cruel  duty;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plain, 
and  yet  every  department  of  this  administration  is  as  dumb  as  the  bleeding 
victims  of  this  inglorious  contest. 

“  In  legislating  for  a  suffering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  which 
my  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  Iicit' 
with  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  mere  force  ol’  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  wo 
should  be  thus  chilled  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  depends  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when¬ 
ever  it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case,  where  the  suffei'ers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  they  can  look  for  succor. 

“Such  is  the  true  course  to  be  puisued  in  this  nation  ;  and  then  our  peojile 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  one  common  family,  and  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdens,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  government  ,, 

“On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  the  resolution  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  Januaiy,  great  alarm  spread  through  the  confines  of  Ceorgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodying  in  various  parts  of  tlieir  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it  being  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Bryant’s  Ferry,  l.'i  miles  below 
that  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  30  men,  iitider 
Caj)tain  Watson,  marched  down  upon  discovery.  They  discovered  30  or  10 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  but  it  decs  not  appear  that  they  laid  dou'') 
or  intended,  any  mischief.  However,  the  whites  pursued  them,  and  jirctty 
soon  a  firing  commenced,  and,  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  killed  ou 
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each  side,  and  the  whites  were  driven  from  the  ground,  havuie  several  of 
their  number  wounded.  ^ 

The  next  operations  of  importance  were  those  between  the  forces  under 
General  Gaines  and  Osceola,  and  upon  the  memorable  Ouithlecoochee.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gaines  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  duty,  when  he  fit's!  learned  that 
serious  disturbances  had  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Seminoles.  This 
was  about  the  15  January,  and  the  genaal  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quarters  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  ^dy  of  volunteers  in  readiness 
for  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  Dallas  and 
Bolton,  and  Captain  Wehb,  who  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inlets.  Colonel  Tudggs  had 
been  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eight  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  raised 
by  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
holil  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towai'ds  Tampa.  This  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost,  General  Gaines  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  26  January),  and,  on  tlie  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tampa,  with  his  forees,  in 
tJiree  steam-boats,  on  the  9th,  and,  on  the  13th  began  to  proceed  into  the  In¬ 
dian  country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alafia  River,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  hostile  and  friendly  Indians ;  but  after  two  days,  no  enemy  being  discov¬ 
ered,  the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  General  Gaines’s  army  had 
hut  ten  days’  rations ;  but,  by  advices,  he  was  assured  that  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  February,  the  army  passed  Major  Dade’s  fatal  field,  on  which 
was  found  106  men,  all  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  All  the  officers  who 
fell  m  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  was  accounted  for ;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instMice  pillaged ;  articles  the  most 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched ;  the  ofllcers’  bosom-pins  remained  in 
their  places  ;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  left  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world — a  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  Indians  are  not  fighting  for  plunder! — ^nay,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  riglits,  their  country,  tlj|%^  Ijpmes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  all  th#'haa'f|^n  taken,  except  the  uniform  coat  of 
Major  Dade.  , 

On  the  22  February,  the  ai'nay  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
Buiprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country’s  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived  ;  anti,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Di'ane, 
(22  miles  north-west,)  in  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  They  returned  the 
24,  hut  with  only  seven  days’  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  days’ 
more  at  Fort  King.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but 
lie  finally  concluded  to  move  down  the  Ouithlecoochee,  over  General  Clinch’s 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tafiipa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  army  moved,  on 
the  26th,  from  Fort  Kmg,  and,  at  two  o’clock  on  the  27th,  arrived  at  General 
Clinch’s  crossing-place.  Here,  while  examining  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry ;  but  their  numbers  were 
not  sufiicient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  the 
fight  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  army,  having  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  about  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Lieutenant  Izard,  of  the  United 
States  dragoons,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
Was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  evening,  express  was  sent  to  Fort 
Brane,  witli  directions  for  the  commanding  ofticer  to  march  dow’n  with  a 
force  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouithlecoochee,  and  thus  come  upon  the 
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rear  of  the  Indians ;  which  movement,  should  it  succeed,  it  was  hoped,  woul<l 
finish  the  wai*. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  general  ilit[ 
not  relax  his  precautions.  A  party  was  preparing  timber  and  canoes  for  cross¬ 
ing  the  river,  when,  about  9  o’clock,  they  were  sharply  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  encampment  was  attacked  upon  every  side,  but  that  towards 
the  river.  The  Indians  now  seemed  in  great  force,  (12  or  1500,  as  was  supposed,) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  continued  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  aiid 
33  wounded.  the  latter  was  the  general  himself, — ^a  rifle  ball  having 

passed  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  damaged  two  othi'ix 
When  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  woimded,  his  companions  expressed 
much  regret ;  but  he  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  “  it  was 
very  unkind  in  the  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  v^alued  so  highly.” 

On  reconnoiteringthe  enemy’s  ground,  after  he  had  fled,  Gaines's  men  found 
one  of  their  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
unburied,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  be  had  fled  in  haste. 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  away,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammunition,  having  plenty  of  powder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Gaines  called  Camp  Izard. 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again ;  for, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  they  returned,  and  commenced  pouring  in  their  shot  upon 
the  whites,  which,  at  inteiwals,  they  continued  to  do  until  the  5th.  Menntiini' 
all  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  began  the  slaughter  of  tiirir 
horses  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  ^^■as  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o’clock,  a  call  was  heard  from  the  woods, 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.  On  the  ofiicer  of  the  guard’s  demanding  wli;it 
was  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  wi.-liid 
for  peace.  The  general  ordered  the  otficer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  it'tlie  1d- 
dians  wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  messenger  the  next  morning,  witli  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety.  He  replied,  “  veiy  well,”  and  nddi.  d  tlmt 
“  he  desired  to  have  a  friendly  talk,  and  to  shake  liands.”  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  from  the  river,  anil  took  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  }^ards  ofll  They  expected  nothing 
now  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  supposing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  bo 
concealed  in  a  neighboring  hammock.  Both  parties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  the  other  would  do.  At  length,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  witli  others,  repeated  wimt 
had  been  said  the  night  before.  The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  stufl’ 
ofiicer,  and  they  told  him  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  reipic.sn  il 
that  the  army  should  withdraw  from  the  Ouithlecoochee.  Osceola  was  at  tlte 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.  When  the  ofiicer  who  had  met  the  Indiana 
reported  this  talk  to  Gaines,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  Osceola,  and  to  iiiliirin 
him,  ill  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  large  foire  was 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  tliey  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot.  When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Indians, 
they  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.  The  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  tlmt  they  had 
lost  many  of  their  men  by  death  xind  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war ;  hut 
as  their  governor  (as. they  styled  Micanopy)  was  not  there,  they  must  first  rmi- 
sult  him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  rons\ilicd. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  from  acts  of  liostiUty,  go  south  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee,  and  attend  a  council  vVhen  called  upon  by  the  United  States 
commissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.  This  tliey  agreed  to,  ami,  at  llio 
same  moment.  General  Clinch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indiuns,  nod 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  this  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  them  off.  Clinch  came  with 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  the  sturv  inj; 
army,  than  even  a  treaty  with  Osceola, 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Gen- 
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eral  Gaines'’s  army  ;  for,  during  the  interview  with  Osceola,  lie  asked  how  they 
were  off  for  provisions,  and  when  they  told  him  they  had  enough,  he  shook  his 
head,  saying,  “  It  is  not  so ;  you  have  nothing  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  come  over 
the  river,  I  will  give  you  two  beeves,  and  some  bmndy.”  It  is  tlierefore 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  now  asking  for  peace.  It  shows,  however, 
rjmt  he  was  well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case  ;  and,  although  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  General  Gaines,  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  General 
Clinch,  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
to  see  what  kind  of  terms  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  affairs  of  weir 
then  stood. 

General  Gaines,  having  transferred  his  command  to  General  Clinch,  left  for 
New  Orleans  about  the  9  March,  and  General  Clinch  proceeded  with  his 
united  forces  to  F ort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  bad  been  sent  among  the 
hostile  Indians,  from  Camp  Izard,  soon  after  returned,  and  confirmed  the 
peaceable  intentions  of  the  chiefs:  the3'  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir- 
i  .Ishes  with  General  Gaines  on  the  Ouithlacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.  Of 
t!i  •  whites  but  5  W'ere  killed,  and  60  w’ounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
llicre  should  be  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  almost  always  fought  from  coverts. 

On  the  9  March,  Captain  Allison  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skirmish 
near  his  camp,  not  far  from  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not- 
u  ithstanding  the  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skmnishes  continued. ' 
And  on  the  23  March,  a  company  of  volunteers  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
from  Volusia,  in  which  the  whites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  wounded,  and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  Among  the  latter  was  their  chief,  called  Ouchee  Billy,  or 
Bill]!  Hicks.  He  was  found  the  day  after  the  fight,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

About  the  5  April,  Major  McLemore,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  took  a 
position  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  counny,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
.McLemore,  who,  it  seems,  after  establishing  the  post,  immediately  left  it. 
This  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
was  nine  days  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
period  they  had  completed  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
escape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  bj'  which  their 
situation  from  time  to  time  might  be  known;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
for  aliout  six  weeks  nothing  was  heai’d  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
nitb  provisions  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  famine  or  the  hands  of  the 
ludians. 

The  following  account  of  the  siege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  Lavnrence, 
surgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  jje.^ven  kis  own  words: — “We  had  just 
completed  building  the  block-house,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of  the 
fort,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  three  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  when  they  found  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  only  too  wann,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec¬ 
tion.  On  the  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
fired  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  the  savages  who  had  completely  surrounded  us,  and  whose  num¬ 
ber  we  computed  at  4  to  500,  though  we  have  since  heard  that  Powell  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  the  hottest  engagement  we  had  during  our 
stay  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundreds  at  the  same 
moment  at  our  block-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escape,  our  boat — which  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  after  the 
battle.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
three  men  slightly  wounded.  ,  ,  . 

“  On  the  24th,  we  had  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  they  disjilayed  their 
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ingenuity  by  shooting  fire-anwvB  on  lire  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  wiiu'li 
destroyed  the  roof  and  left  us  exposed  to  the  hicleinency  of  the  wenllier. 
This  arrow-firing  was  performed  by  26  of  then-  men,  whilst  about  6  to  500 
used  their  guns.  We  had,  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probably  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  night  after  the  battle,  wc 
heard  their  chief  hail  us,  and  say,  “  that  he  was  going  away  in  the  morning, 
and  whuld  trouble  us  no  more,”  He  kept  his  promise  very  well,  though  lie 
did  give  us  about  100  guns  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  ca[)tain,  Hollo¬ 
man,  was  killed  on  the  3  May,  whilst  endeavoring  to  fortify  atid  strengthen 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  five  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  spy  upon  us  at  other  tiiiu's. 
The  officers  were  21  days  living  on  corn,  without  salt  or  meat,  and  the  men 
about  28  days.” 

It  appeai-s  that  the  great  danger  of  ascending  the  Ouithlacoochee,  together 
with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  off;  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtful  case,  was  con¬ 
sidered  next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  handful  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  three  that  would  venture  out  for 
succor,  and  they  an*ived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  April.  This 
circumstance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St  Marks,  and  under  Captain  Lrig/i 
Rtad,  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  Ouithlacoochee  on  the  22  April,  aiul 
on  the  24  took  off  the  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

,  While  these  affau-s  were  being  transacted  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  a  coi).si(l- 
erable  foi-ce  marched  from  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklavvaha  River,  distant 
30  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  tlieir  camion 
and  baggage  wagons.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  tlio 
detachment,  two  fii-es  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  uere 
made  as  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  Bxdltr  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  mnrclKd 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pm^ued  by  the  aih  aiiced 
guai'd.  General  Joseph  Shelton  was  of  Butler’s  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  from  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  they 
both  levelled  their  rifles — Shelton  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  the  Imliini 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  Shelton  dropju'd  his 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  five  or  six 
paces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  Shelton  in  the  hip,  niii! 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  baclc, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  wdiich  entered  Shelton’s  hip 
passed  round  neai’  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  this  aftair,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 
proved  to  be  a  chief  of  distinction,  knowm  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
Mad  Woff,  which  was  the  English  signification  of  his  name.  In  linliaii  it 
was  Kohahajo.  He  was  of  Micanopy’s  tribe,  and  had  under  him  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  OuithIacoocliei>,  w  ho 
beset  General  Gaines  so  long.  His  name  w^as  given  in  among  them  by  lilaelc 
Dirt,  as  Coahaijo.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  Payne’s  Landing,  and  he  van 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  Kohahajo  was  killed.  Colonel  Bvtler  and  Gooduin,  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pilaklikaha,  the  roi- 
■dence  of  Jumper  and  Micanopy.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  mill*, 
then'  advanced  guard  received  a  sharp  fiire  from  a  hammock  on  the  loll,  laJt 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  from  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  d  liites 
were  badly  wounded,  one  horse  kiUed,  and  four  wounded.  After  aiiotlier 
considerable  swamp-fight,  in  which  several  were  wounded,  the  artiiy  prf*- 
ceeded  to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  long  time.  They 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 

An  officer  in  General  Scott’s  ai'my  at  Tampa  wrote  on  tire  15  April:— “All 
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the  raibtia  \ytll  leave  us  by  the  20  May,  and  the  re^lars  will  go  into  summer 
quarters  at  this  place,  Key  West,  Volusia,  Mosquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
posts  at  the  south.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  nothing  will  be  done  tto 
summer,  and  the  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autumn.” 

About  the  time  General  Gaines  left  Fort  Draine,  General  Scott  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida. 
Since  that  time  the  operations  have  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
the  20  March,  Captain  Hitchcock  communicated  the  following  valuable 
information  respecting  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  him  by  the 
friendly  chief.  Black  Dirt,  whose  Indian  name  is  Tuck-alustkr  Harjo.  He 
says  that  in  the  fights  with  General  Gaines  were  the  following  chiefs  and 
warriors,  viz.: — ^Jumper  with  30,  Assuhoea  [Osceola]  with  7,  Allburtit- 
HARJO  with  30,  Jarharto  Chee  with  30,  Carchar  Tosknusk  [Mecosvkee) 
with  470,  Mecanop  (principal  chief  )  with  80,  Abram  {JVegro)  with  80,  Weea 
Flocko  Mattez  with  70,  Yarharhacjo  with  160,  Toskieucar  with  50, 
Ecuua  Mattez  with  50,  Hat  How  Emattez  with  30,  Charles  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  CoAHARJo  with  1,  and  Toparlagee  with  40. 

Tliere  had  been  about  400  Seminoles  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  Black  Dirt’s  tribe,  who  were  on  the  12  April  shipped  off  for 
“  beyond  the  Mississippi  ”  by  General  Scott 
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Adjutant-General  McIntosh  wrote  from  Fort  Mitchel,  Alabama,  (on  the 
Chattahoochie,  15  miles  above  Columbus,)  7  May  last,  as  follows « It  has 
just  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  Flourrwy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
the  5ih  instant,  about  15  miles  below  this  post.  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
report  is  currently  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
have  defeated  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imbolden 
them  to  many  acts  of  hostility  that  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  commit. 

constant  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
ponversant  with  every  transaction  tliat  occurs  in  Florida.  Marshal,  the  half- 
breed,  says  be  is  apprehensive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before 
Ions.  Other  friendly  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  Opofhleyohola,  principal 
of  the  upper  Creeks,  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them.” 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  Flournoy  was  killed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fate, 
sonu!  of  them  within  12  miles  of  Columbus,  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Old 
Federal  Road.  “  The  Indians  have  entire  po8ses4ou  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
settlers  have  fled.  A  train  consisting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fugitives, 
on  tlieir  way  to  Columbus,  were  fired  upon,  on  the  10  April.” 

Up  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  it  was  reported  that  all  the  southern 
mail  routes  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  -  The 
day  before,  all  the  mails  were  brought  back.  Colonel  CroweWs  plantation, 
and  inanv  others,  had  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been 
killed,  the  governor  of  Georgia  had  ordered  two  regiments  of  volunteers  to 
take  the  field.  About  this  time  the  steam-hoat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 
passage  up  the  Chattahoochie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  passenger  were  killed. 
She  Wius  then  run  on  shore  on  the  Geor^a  side,  and  after  being  abandoned, 
Was  taken  and  destroj'ed  by  the  Indians,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Tlie  Creek  towns  and  tribes  which  have  declared  themselves  hosule  are  a 
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part  of  the  Ochees,  the  Hitchetas,  the  Pah-Io-cho-ko-los,  the  So-tvok-ko-los, 
and  a  part  of  the  Ufallays,  The  principal  chiefs  who  have  showed  tbcinsidvos 
as  their  leaders,  ai-e  old  Neamathi,a,  of  whom  we  have  already  stn  erul  times 
spoken,  chief  of  tlie  Hitchetas,  Jim  Henry,  and  Neo  Mico.  Many  iricndly 
Indians  immediately  joined  tlie  whites,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  whom 
is  a  chief  called  Jim  Boy.  The  war  party  have  discovered  great  boiihiLss. 
About  the  10  May  a  party  came  within  30  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,  n 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  tlie  hospital,  and  carried  olf  what 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  them. 

•  On  the  14  following,  the  mail  from  Montgomeiy  to  Columbus  tvas  attaclad 
about  20  miles  fi-om  the  latter  place.  A  driver ‘on  tliat  route  was  riding  along 
the  road  on  horseback,  about  50  yards  aliead  of  tlie  stage,  when  he  was  llieii 
upon  by  about  30  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escajied  injurj'.  His  Jiorse 
took  fright  and  threw  him,  and  he  escaped  into  a  thicket.  'VVhcn  he  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  the  1101*863  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  lint 
had  about  them  some  fragments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  Adams,  who  in 
the  stage,  made  his  escape  by  leaping  into  the  woods  when  tlie  stage  upset. 

A  driver  and  two  others  were  killed.  There  were  19  horses  belonging  to 
the  line  in  the  company,  of  which  but  three  "were  recovered,  and  these  vverc 
wounded. 

About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Georgian  was  burnt  while  lying  iit 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engineer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort.  Irwinton,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  aller 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Meanwhile  some  affan*s  of  considerable  moment  were  transpiring  in  Flori¬ 
da.  Colonel  Lindsay  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  desti'oy  it,  au<I  hriiig 
away  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  aiul 
eflected  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Before 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  inugaziuc, 
which  should  explode  on  its  being  opened.  They  had  got  but  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  spmng  with  a  fearful  noise,  but  what  effect  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  number  tlie  day 
before,  whom  they  found  on  their  return  march,  about  12  miles  from  I’ort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled.  While  the  army 
was  contemplating  this  spectacle,  it  was  fired  upon  by  500  Indians,  as  was 
supposed,  fi*om  a  hammock,  no  more  than  30  yards  off".  The  whites  iniuicdi- 
ately  formed,  and  fired  in  their  tm*n,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.  Tim  Indians 
could  not  be  dislodged  until  several  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  artillery 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  afifay’for  them,  but,  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known ;  several  were  found  dead  on  tbe  field,  and  numerous 
traces  of  011161*5  who  had  been  dragged  oflT  dead  or  severely  w’ouuded  wi  re, 
discovered.  The  whites  had  3  killed  and  22  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  feiirliil 
picture  of  the  affairs  in  the  Creek  country.  It  was  written  at  Talhottnn,  ((ia.) 

11  May,  and  is  in  these  words : — “  I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  of 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  commencement  of  llu'ir 
murderous  career.  We  have  full  information  here  to-day  of  the  (tisiicssiiig  ; 
state  of  things  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.  TIih 
Indians  are  killing  all — men,  women,  and  children.  Vast  numbers  have  liecii  ' 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  tliis  side  of  the  ’ 

hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  |)opulatiou  of  the  territory  litnl  " 
become  considerable,  and  they  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  cscupe  are  ' 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  side;  some  witli  a  part  of  their  cliildreti ;  » 
some  who  have  lost  their  children;  some  their  husbands;  and  many  cliihlrcii  S 
without  father  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  about  so  ! 
young  that  they  could  give  no  account  who  their  jiarents  were.  Ho  jx-rf  i  t  a 
mixture  and  confnsion  as  never  was  witnessed  before.  Many  have  seen  a  '<1 
part  of  their  families  murdered.  One  gentleman  saw  his  lather  shot  down  n 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters.  Some  of  the  dead  have  been  lironglit  t 
over  shockingly  mangled.  It  is  thought  tbe  whok’  mriou  is  in  hostile  array ;  > 
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Such  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  although  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulars,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  a.  present  to  collect  all  that  is  known  if  this  war.  The  Coluntta 
Ccntuiel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  foUowing  facts,  which  are  confirmed 
from  othei  quarters On  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
had  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Lchee  bndp,  and  further  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  leading  from  It  were  thronged  with  the  unfortunate  refugees,  who 
v.xre  fleeing  before  them  savage  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
ol  Ifeera  was  past  the  power  of  description.  Wives  severed  from  their  hus- 
iKinds,  and  parents  from  their  children  ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken  ;  pre¬ 
sented  a  scene  which  we  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
prl,  ju.rt  blooming  into  womanhood,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  behind  a 
beneiolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  making  her  way,  unat¬ 
tended,  to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  before  her  eyes.  She  fled  to  the 
woods  and  escaped  from  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  above  stated.  A  young  man  ai-rived  at  this  place  also  witnessed 
tile  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  man,  in  the  act  of  fleeing, 
])erceived  the  Indians  dragging  away  his  sister.  He  retm-ned,  declaring  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  From 
tins  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarity  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
knze.  A  W'oraan  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whose 
husband  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  Col.  A.  B. 
Dawson'^s  negi-oes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  escapej 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  the  road  near  the  Uchee  bridge ;  a  man, 
woman  and  child,  who  had,  all  been  murdered.  We  learn  that  about  150 
fi  icndly  Indians  have  reported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
a<<sist  the  whites.  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — including  husband, 
wile,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
hou.se  of  a  Mr.  Colton  Kad  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed.” 

Generals  Scott  and  Jessup  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for¬ 
mer  left  that  place  on  that  day  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Capt.  Page  reported  to 
General  Scott  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattahoochie  in 
tlieir  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to  stop  them.  The 
(lay  before  a  party  was  stopped  by  a  company  of  Georgia  militia,  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Ealahayo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Henry 
in  the  head.  The  action  took  place  across  the  rivei*,  which  being  high  and 
"ide,  little  was  effected.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
the  same  sort  of  language. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scouting  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  She  stated  that,  on  the  26  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  fanaily  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
number,  except  herself,  and  her  father,  who  made  his  escape.  After  being 
shot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Lidians  left  the  scene  of  butchery. 

Up  to  the  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  country  had 
been  burned.  On  the  13th,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 
24  persons  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three  chiefs.  These  were  held  as 
hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  party,  that  if  they 
did  not  come  in  and  surrender  .they  should  be  put  to  d^ath.  The  next  day, 
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120  came  in  and  declared  themselves  friendly.  As  late  as  the  28th  of  Juno, 
it  was  reported  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  that  the  Creek  war  was  probably  at  an  end, 
“as  far  as  fighting  was  concerned.  Jivi  Henry's  party  have  nearly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Foi*t  Mitchell,  and  all  the  smiths  were  at  n'oi  k 
making  handcuffs  for  them.”  These  will  doubtless  be  sent  be)'ond  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  “  except  the  chiefs,  five  or  six  in  number,  who  w'ill  be  punished  with 
death,”  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Jim  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  friendly  In¬ 
dians,  under  a  chief  named  Jim  Boy.  For  a  few  days  previous  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  on  his  way  for  the  “promised  Iand;”d>ut  he  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
JVeamathla  gave  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  the  day  of  the  caj)- 
ture  of  Jim  Henry,  with  about  1500  others,  sent  off  for  xArkausas.  The  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  falling  in  with  the  whites  is  said  to  be  as  follows: — Genend 
Jessup  had  left  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  tnake  a  direct 
march  for  JYeamatMa’s  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  lliver.  As  Jmup 
marched  along,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  1.500  were  In¬ 
dians,  under  the  chiefs  Hopoithleyohola  and  Jim  Boy.  When  he  had  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  JVeamathla’s  camp,  he  ordered  a  halt,  to  rolVesh 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautiful  oatfields  of  the  Indians. 
While  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  JV'eamaihla  on  horseback.  Ho 
had  concluded  to  suirender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  head,  and 
some  white  garment  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  was  approaching 
towards  them.  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  until 
within  a  few  paces.  He  was  talcen  to  Gen.  Jessup's  camp,  and  made  prisoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  niece  of  JVea  Mico.  The  two 
females  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  Mitchell. 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  he  said  his  life  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  3Iitchell,  to 
give  himself  up. 

JVea  Mico  had  some  days  before  given  himself  up.  He  was  considered  a 
great  chief.  David  Hardige,  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  with  their  women  and  children.  By  the  8th  of  June, 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

A  party  of  about  60  warriors,  wlio  were  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  by  Col.  Beal,  in  Chickasatchie  Swamp,  Baker  county,  Alabunia, 
and  a  considei-able  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  20  wound¬ 
ed.  Of  Col.  BeaPs  men,  two  w^e  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Indians 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  swamp. 

The  following  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  the  28  June, 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed,  “  Grand  Entree  into  Fort  IMitchell,”  and 
then  proceeds : — “  On  the  22  June,  we  witnessed  the  grand  eniree  of  a  drov(! 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchell]  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  about  1000 ;  among  them  200  warriors ;  they  were  brought  in  by  a  but- 
talion  of  Alabama  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson.  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  women  ami  childn’ii 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  a 
month  old  to  a  hundred  years, — of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  papoosie  to  the 
giant  warrior.  The  old  “  Blind  King,”  as  he  is  called,  rode  in  the  centre  of 
the  throng,  and  although  it  has  been  many  years  since  be  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart.  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chiefs  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  jVea 
E-Mathla,  Octo  Jjrcho-Emathla,  [probably  son  of  .Yeamathla,]  Mkcocfujley,  or 
Blind  King,  Tustee-Nuggee,  ChopJto-  YarJtar-Hadjo.” 


END  OF  BOOK  FOURTH. 
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Nurslings  of  nature,  I  mark  your  bold  bearing, 

Pride  in  each  aspect  and  strength  in  each  form. 

Hearts  of  warm  impulse,  and  souls  of  high  daring, 

Born  in  the  battle  and  reared  in  the  storm. 

The  red  levin  flash  and  the  thunder’s  dread  rattle. 

The  rock-riven  wave  a,nd  the  war  trumpet’s  breath, 

The  din  of  the  tempest,  the  yell  of  the  battle. 

Nerve  your  steeled  bosoms  to  danger  and  death.— J.  R.  Drake. 


CHAPTER  L 

Partiadars  in  the  history  of  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations— jEaiieni  of  their  domin- 
wns— Antiquities  and  traditions — Destroy  the  Fries — War  withthe  Aderondaks 
—Specimen  of  their  language— Mcouni  of  the  chiefs— Grangvele— Black- 
settle— His  bloody  wars  with  the  -Freneh— An ario— His  singular  stratagem  to 
unite  Ms  countrymen  against  the  French-i^Destroys  Montreal  and  near  a  thousand 

inhabitants — Dies  in  peace  with  the  French — Dekanisora  a  renowned  orator _ 

Peiskaret— 3%e  miraculous  stories  concerning  him.  History  of  the  journey  of 
Five  Iroquois  chiefs  to  England. 

The  great  western  confederacy  of  Indian  nations  has  generally  been  styled 
by  tlie  French,  Iroquois,*  but  generally  by  the  English,  the  Five  JVdtions  f 
and  sometimes  the  Six  Nations;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appellations 
must  be  considered  only  as  such,  because  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  that 
they  are  not  numerically  true  nojv,  if  they  ever  were.  Five  may  have  been 
die  number  which  originally  leagued  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
indeed  it  ever  did,  can  never  be  known.  It  is  a  nadition  that  these  people 
came  fi'om  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  exterminated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  this  side.  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it 


*  “  Le  nom  d’lroquois  est  purement  Francois,  el  a  fele  fonn6  du  tenne  J/rro,  qui 
I’ai  dit ;  et  par  quel  ces  sauv^es  finissent  tous  leurs  discours,  comme  les  Latins  faisuient 
autrefois  par  leur  Dixi ;  et  de  Kou6,  qiii  est  uu  cri,  taotdt  de  tristesse,  lorsqu’on  Je  prononce 
cu  trainant,  et  tantdt  de  joye,  quand  on  le  prononce  plus  court.  Leur  nom  propre  est  Agon- 
notmonni^  qui  veut  dire  Faiseurs  de  Cabannes ;  parce  qu'ils  les  batissent  b^aucoup  plus 
solides,  que  la  plupart  des  autres  sauvages.”  Charlevoix,  i.  270 — 1,  (sub  anno  164^)  also 
Loshd.  \.%.^Heckewelder—?iad  Forsters  Northern  Voyages^ 
t  "  Ces  barbares  ne  sont  qdune  seule  nation,  et  qu’un  seal  iniirit  public.  On  pourroit  la 
uommer  pour  la  distribution  du  terrain,  les  Suisses  de  ce  continent.  Les  Iroquois  sont  par- 
tiiger  en  cinq  cantons,  sQavoir  les  TsonontoUans,  Us  Goyogoans,  Us  Onnotarues,  Us  Onoyouit, 
d  hs  Agnids."  (Lahontan,  i.  35.)  By  the  As^s  we  are  to  understand  Mohawks. 
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proves  nothing  of  their  origin ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  their 
ancestors  vrent  from  this  side  to  the  country  beyond,  and  so  on.  The  Mo¬ 
hawks,  sometimes  called  fFabingi,  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  tJie 
confederacy,  and  that  the  “  Onayauts  ”  (Oneidas)  were  the  fir§t  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  were 
the  next,  then  the  “  Teuontowanos,  or  Simkers,”  (Senecas,)  then  tlie  “  Ciiiuk- 
guos,”  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joined  them  about  1712, 
but  were  not  formally  admitted  into  the  confederacy  until  about  10  years 
after  that  The  addition  of  this  new  tribe  gained  them  the  name  of  tlie  Six 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  v^  appear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named,  period.* 

The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  called  brothers  by 
them.  This  nation  came  from  the  south,  at  no  very  remote  period,  and  tlie 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannoli,  but 
looked  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  “  United  People  ”  cannot  be  particularly  described, 
for  they  were  never  stationa^ ;  at  one  time  they  extended  beyond  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at  another  they  were  circumscribed 
between  them.  Smiih,  the  historian  of  New  York,  says,  “  Our  Indians 
universally  concur  in  the  claim  of  tdl  the  lands  [in  17^]  not  sold  to  tlie 
English,  from  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  fells  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  nor^  side  of  those  lakes,  that  whole  territory  between  the  Outawais 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie.” 

“  When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  New  York,  all  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  bmiks  of  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  tlie  Five 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledged  it 
by  the  payment  of  an  anpual  tribute.”  .As  a  proof  of  this  it  is, mentioned  tliul 
“  a  little  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Orange  county,  to  this 
day,  [1756,]  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  the  Mohawks.”] 

.Among  the  many  tribes  or  nations  which  they  wholly  or  partially  destroyed 
were  the  Eries,  a  powerful  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
whose  name  they  We.  La  the  year  1653  they  were  entirely  extir])ated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  since  been  heard  of  in  existence.^ 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  was  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Three  Rivers.  They  found  tliera  at  war  with  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  then  mainly  seated  along  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontjuio.  Tlio 
Adirondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defeat  tlicir 
enemies  in  eve^  battle,  who  at  length  were  in  danger  of  a  total  extcriiiitia- 
tion.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  begun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  Kiver, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  Iroquois.  Being  non  able 
to  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  continued  tlie  w  ar,  mtd 
with  such  success,  tliat  the  Adirondaks,  in  their  turn,  became  almost  «le- 
stroyed. 

The  Six  Nations  did  not  know  tliemselves  by  such  names  as  tlie  Eiiglisli 
apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquanu8chioni,§  which  signified  united  people, 
was  used  by  them.|j  This  term,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  words,  is 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  etymology.  A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  every  place  in  the  country  lias 


*  In  the  British  Empire,  iii.  56,  it  is  said,  “  The  Cowetas  also,  or  Creek  Indians,  are  in  tlm 
same  friendship  with  them.” 

t  Selected  from  the  wc^-seiected  notes  to  Sears’s  Poem,  entitled  Mineral  Waters. 

J  Charlevoix. 

$  Loskiel,  Hist.  Mis.  i.  2.  “  They  say  themselves,  that  they  have  sprung  and  grown  npttt 
that  very  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wilderness.”  fVUoMs  Key.  .\iio'lher  name  they 
often  gave  themselves  wa^  Ongue-homoe,  which  signified,  a  people  surpassing  all  oihcrs. 
Hist.  Brit.  Dominions  in  TVi  America.  Book  iii.  55,  fed.  4to.  Lend.  1773.) 

II  At  a  great  assemblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany,  in  August,  17fe,  the  chief 
of  the  Sis  Nations  informed  the  English  commissiooers  that  they  bad  taken  in  the  .'h  -la¬ 
sagnes  as  a  seventh  nation.  Golden,  Hist.  F.  .\atioos,  it.  175. 
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been  noted  for ;  whether  hill  or  mountain,  brook  or  river.  It  is  said  by 
Colden*  that  New  Eitgland  was  called  Kinslion,  by  ilie  Indians,  which,  he 
say.s,  means  a  fish ;  f  and  that  the  New  England  Indians  sent  to  the  Iroquois 
a  “  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  adliering  to  the  general  covenant.” 
The  waters  of  New  En^and  are  certainly  abundantly  stored  with  fish ; 
hence  the  naqie  of  “  the  Fishing  People,” 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Tuscaroras,  “  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same.”  So-ung-wau-ne-ha  cau-ro-unk-yaw-ga,teh-see-ta-ro-an, 
saidi-son-e-you-sta,  esa,  saw-an-e-you,  o-ket-tauh-se-la,  eh-ne-au-ivong,  no,  cau- 
ronunk-yawga,  naugh-ivou-shaitga,  ne-at-te-ioeh-ne-sa-lauga,  tavg-wau-nau-to- 
ro-no-an-tough-sick,  to-an-tang-we-lee-whe-you-staiiig,  che-nee-yeut,  cha-qua- 
tau-ta-leh-whe-you-staun-na,  tovgh-mu,  taugh-waus-sa-re-neh,  ta-wavt-ot-ten-au- 
gal-oxigh-toung-ga,  nas-aw-ne,  sonche-au-taug-was,  co-an-teh-sal-oh-ann-za- 
ick-aw,  esa,  saiv-au-ne-you,  esa,  sash-autz-ta,  esa,  somig-wa-soung,  chen-ne- 
auh-a-aig-wa,  au  tcen.| 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  Garangula, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  Grand’Goeule  ;  though  Lahontan,  who 
knew  hun,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
iimde  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  tlie  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
ciilidue  them. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  de  la  Barre,  governor-general  of  Canada,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infringing  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Jhngan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  gov- , 
eniur.  They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  their  course,  allegmg  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arras  and  ammunition,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at  wai*.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  governor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  “mighty  prepai-ations  ”  for  the  final 
<lestructiou  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  progressed  far  in  his 
^reut  undeitalcing,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
<*ausod  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
\i*w  York  was  ordei’ed  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  w'ay  nf  the  French  expedi¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  regai’ding  this  order,  which  was  from  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  York,  lie  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
olTers  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Barre,  in  hopes  to  effect  sometliing  by  this  expensive  undertaking, 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  JFive  Nations  asAvould 
nicpt  hi!u.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  high-toned 
speech  to  Grangula,  in  which  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  often  infringed 
upon  the  jieace  ;  tliat  he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  make  flill  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French, 
aud  lor  the  future  never  to  disturb  them.  .That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagos,  Oueidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traders, 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  country  to  get  away  tlieir  trade  heretofore, 
hut  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  offend  no  more  ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  express  orders  from  the  king,  bis  master, 
to  declare  Avar. 


Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.J09.  ,  ,  .  ana  a, 

t  Kickons,  ill  Alvonkin  ;  Kegonce,  in  Chippeway.  Long  s  Voyages,  &c.  20-,  4lo. 
t  Smith’s  Hist.  N.  York,  40.  (ed.  4to.i  The  above  differs  somewhat  from  a  copy  lu 
Proud’s  Pa.  ii.  301.  ,  ,  ....  . 

§  As  it  will  -rratify  most  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  to  hear  the  general  in  his  own  words, 
we  wUl  present  them  with  a  paragraph  of  his  speech  to  Grangula  in  his  own  l^guage 
“  Le  roi  mon  maitre  inform^  que  les  cinq  NaUons,  Iroquoises  coatrevenoient  depuis  long- 
terns  k  la  paix,  m’aordonne  de  me  transporter  ici  avec  ime  escorte,  et  d  envoier  Akouessan  au 
village  des  Onnatagues,  pour  inviter  les  piincipanx  chefe  a  me  venir  voir.  L  intention  de  ce 
g^rand  monarque  est  que  nous  fumions  toi  et  moi  ensemble  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  paix ; 

pourvu\iue  tu  me  promettes  au  nom  des  Tsonontoflans,  Goyogoans,  Onnolagues,  Ono^ouls 

et  Agnies,  de  donneruue  eiitiere  satisfaction  et  dedomm^ment  a  ses  su;eU,  ^  de  ne  rien 
fkire  4  I’avenir,  qui  puisse  causer  une  facheuse  rupture.’  &c.  Lahontan,  i.  oo,  30. 


HIS  SPEECH  TO  DE  LA  BARRE.  [Book  V, 


Grangtda  listened  to  these  words,  and  many  more  in  the  like  strain,  with 
that  contempt  wliich  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspke ;  and  aller 
walking  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  by  Ins  people  and  the  French, 
addi'essing  himself  to  the  governor,  seated  in  his  elbow  chair,  he  began  as 
follows: — * * * §  - 

“  Fo7mo?w/io ;  t  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  ai*e  with  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.  I  now  begin  mine. 
My  words  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears.  Hai'ken  to  them. 

Yonnondio ;  You  must  have  believed,  w'hen  you  left  Quebeck,  that  the 
sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  counti’y  inaccessible  to  the 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  banks,  that  they  had  sur¬ 
rounded  our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  tliem. 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  amh  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  great 
a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far-.  >  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  h  J'H'l 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecas,  Cayngas, 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are  yet  alivo.  I  thank  you,  in  their  iiattie, 
for  bringing  back  into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  your  predecessor 
received  from  their  hands.  It  was  hajjpy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  ground 
that  mm-deriug  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

“  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  I  do  not  sleep  ;  I  have  my  eyes  open ;  and  the  sun, 
which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  coinjiany 
of  soldiers,  who  spetiks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that  he  ^nly  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  with  the  Onondagas.  lint  Gran- 
^vla  says,  that  he  sees  the  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonnondio 
raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  suvid,  hy 
inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

“  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  om’  women  had  taken  their  clubs,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  aiTOWS  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  nur 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  me-ssoiigcr 
Akouessant  came  to  our  castles.  It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it. 

“  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car¬ 
ried  guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwdes§  and  Chictagliicks,  hccaui^c 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  w'e  follow  the  exaniplo  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  h  st  the 
drimken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head.  Our  warriors  hui  o  not 
beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  ai-uis  that  thc^  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  afraid  of  the  wai’.  This  belt  preserves  my  word.s. 

“We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawaa 
and  Quatoghies,  II  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
cany  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  born  free.  \\'c 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Corlear.  11  "We  may  go  w  here  wc  please, 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  i)lease.  Il' 
yom*  allies  be  yoiu  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  command  tliem  to  receive  no 
other  but  your  people.  Tljis  belt  preserves  my  words. 

“We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks  on  tlie  head,  because  they 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  tlie 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive,  they  killed  lioth 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satauas  into  their  countiy,  to  take  jiart 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.  We  have  done 


*  “  Grangiila,  qui  pendant  tout  le  descours  avoil  eo  les  yeux  fixamenl  attaclicz  sur  Je  Imul 
de  sa  pipe,  se  Icve,  el  soil  par  une  civilite  bisarre.  ou  pour  se  donner  sans  (avoii  Ic  teiiis 
de  mediler  sa  r^ponse  il  fait  cinq  ou  six  tours  dans  ndtre  ccrcle  compose  de  sauva^'Ps  el  lic 
Franyois.  Revenu  en  sa  place  il  resia  deboot  devant  le  g«*i6ral  assis  dans  un  bon  fuuifOil, 
ct  le  reg-armit  il  lui  dit.”  LaJiontan,  (i.  61,  62.)  who  was  one  of  those  present, 

t  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  Canada.  Spell  in  LaJwntan,  Chmontio. 

i  7'be  name  they  gave  Mr.  Le  Maim,  which  signified  a  partridge. 

§  Iwikties,  Colden.  |  Chictaghicks,  Golden, 

i  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  New  York. 
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less  than  either  the  English  or  French,  that  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many 
Jiulian  nations,  and  chased  them  from  their  own  countiy.  This  belt  preserves 
niy  words. 

“  Hear,  Yonnohdio ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  jn  the  presence  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  tliey  planted  the  free  of  peace  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
liiUy  presei-ved :  that,  in  the  place  of  a  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  in  place  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war, 
Iwavers  and  merchandise  should  only  enter  there. 

"  Hear ,  Yonnondio ;  take  care  for  the  future,  that  so  gi’eat  a  number  of  sol¬ 
diers  as  appeal’  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort.  It  will  be  a  great  loss,  if,  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
^:n[>  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
hniriches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  that  our  wai’riors 
s!i;ill  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves ;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yonnondio 
or  Corlear  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  country 
wliich  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  presei’ves  my 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me.” 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  “  Take  courage,  you 
have  s[)irit,  speak,  ex|ilain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  brethi’en 
and  friends  say  to  Yonnondio,  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  (h-angida,  who 
loves  you,  an^  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  talce  part 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  Yonnondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations.” 

De  la  liarre  was  struck  with  sui’piise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chief,  and  equal 
chagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  returned  to 
•Montreal,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  expedition  of  the  Fi’ench  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

Grangula  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  became  acquainted  with  him ;  a  vei^  JYestor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  more 
modern  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  feasted  them 
witli  the  best  his  country  would  afford,  on  their  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaudiere  Noire.  A 
wai’  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Major  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  with  a  company  of  Mo- 
tiiiwks’,  fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
De  Callieres,  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
w’ero  repulsed  with  great  loss.  About  300  of  tlie  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  'in  the  following  winter  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
.voiing  gentleman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niag¬ 
ara.  "Their  march  was  long,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  carrv  their  provisions  on  their  backs  tlirough  deep  snow.  Black- 
kettle  met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
his  men  were  neai’ly  all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  fai 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  Black-kettle,  in  his  turn,  canied  tlic 
war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  his 
successes,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  as  much 
firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievements  wliile 
tliey  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
bis  joints,  aud  pulled  out  the  sinews.  To  close  the  horrid  scene,  his  scalp 
Was  torn  off,  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

But  this  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  were  able  to  contend  successfully 
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against  even  European  enemies.  They  had,  in  1691,  laid  a  plan  to  j)revpi)t 
the  French  from  extending  their  settlements  westward,  for  siirprisiiig  those 
already  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  western  Indians  as  they  brouj'lit 
down  their  peltries  to  them. 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  business  alxuil 
November ;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fi)rt  at  tlie  Falls  of  St  Louis,  and  the 
other  to  proceed  hy  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  settlements,  Beibre 
they  set  out,  tw'o  Indian  women,  who  had  been  captives  among  them,  made 
their  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  them  object  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de¬ 
feated  the  enterprise.  Governor  De  CaUieres  raised  troops,  and  strengthened 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  fii'st  party  was  discovered  as  they  approached 
St.  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  witli  the  parties  detached  ttgaiii.'it 
them,  retired  without  gaining  any  matei'ial  advantage.  The  second  did  Jiltle 
more,  azid  retired,  after  destroying  some  bouses,  and  carrying  with  tliem  .some 
prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  Frcncli 
Indians  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about  Moimt  Chaudiiv, 
killing  4  and  capturing  8  others.  Some  escaped,  and  infoi-med  tlieir  friends 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  company  unmediately  went  in  pursuit  Tiiey 
overtook  them  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fight  Ibl  lowed.  The  Cutlio- 
lic  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  althougli 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  being  killed, 
and  five  taken.  They  also  liberated  all  their  friends  taken  at  Mount  Chumhly. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1692,  De  Callieres  ordered  IVI,  De  Orvillkns 
to  march,  with  300  men,  into  the  peninsula,  wLich  terminates  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Ottoway  and  St.  LawTeuce  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of 
Iroquois  he  had  been  informed  was  tliere.  It  was  tlieh-  hunfmg-gromid 
during  the  winter,  and  the  jjretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they  w  ere  now 
there  to  surimise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  marcli,  De  Orvilliers  met  with  an  accident  vvliich 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  tlie  command  devolved  upon  Captain 
De  Beaucourt.  This  officer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  far  j’rom  ('alaro- 
couy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  theur  cabins,  killed  21, 
and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  tli<' 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  Black-kettle  ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  passed 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de  Ip.  Chaudiere,  oji  Ottoway  River,  at  this  time,  and  Black-kettle 
soon  after  joined  them  witli  a  band  of  his  Onondagos  ;  and  they  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  Callieres  had  supposed  that  %  the  afifair  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroquois 
were  sufficiently  humbled  for  the  present  and  that  they  w'ere  not  to  he  re¬ 
garded  as  capable  of  any  considerable  uudertiking ;  but  he  soon  discovcicd 
the  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  friendly  Ltdians,  having  arrived  at  IMonircal 
to  trade,  reported  that  the  way  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  w  li(m  they 
returned.  This  was  granted  them.  S.  Michel  volunteered  upon  this  service, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Gemcraye,  30  men.  I  le  had  Ht 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  FVesmere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Hertd,  and  his  hrotli- 
er.  IIa\dng  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  River, 
some  m;u'ched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  offiers  endeavored  to  effect 
the  passage  of  the  falls  in  the  boats.  They  had  no  sooper  entered  ujvon  tliis 
business,  when  the  wandors  of  Black-kettle^  from  an  ambush,  fired  uivoii  them, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  w'ounding  many  of  tlie  Frencli.  They 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  little  time  was  allowed  far  resht- 
ance,  and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety;  but  in  their  hurry  they  over¬ 
turned  them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  S.  Michi 
and  the  two  Hertels.  La  Gemeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only  escajied.*  Black- 
kettle's  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  witliout  hearing  from  Black-kettle,  but  on  15  .Tidy, 
1692,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  ftlontreal,  as  has  already  been  recorded. 


Colden  says,  (i.  134,)  that  but  four  escaped  in  all. 
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Parties  of  soldiers  collected  and  went  in  pursuit,  overtook  the  rear  of  the 
Indians,  killed  10  men,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

feoine  days  after  this,  as  the  Sieur  De  Z/usignan  was  passing  neai*  tlie  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  Black-kettle  fell  upon  his  party,  killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  great  moment  of  this  famous  chief,  until 
the  year  1697,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  this 
period  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  tvith  the  French,  and  messen¬ 
gers  had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  design.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catai’ocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  gaj-rison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Germraye,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  to  whom  he  gave  notice  tiiat  negotiations  were  on  foot.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  34  Algonquins,  in  the’  French  interest,  were  suffered  to  go  and 
siu’prise  Black-kettle  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  far  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  muned  Quinte.  They  were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thought  not  of  an  enezny,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  Black-kettle  ;  his  wife  and  many  others  wei*e  taken  prisonei's.  * 

Adario,  Kondiaronk,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hurons.  The  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionnontates.  His  character,  as  di’awn  by 
Charlevoix,  is  as  follows:  “  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  bi'ave, 
and  possessing  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in 
Cfuiadfu”  Of  what  we  ai'e  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 
given  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
tlioiight  best  to  add  another  version  of  jt  in  tlzis  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  French  had  engaged  hhn  in  their 
cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
tliat  lie  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  and  soon 
after  deptuted  for  Michilirnakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  Hurons,  resolv¬ 
ed  to  distinguish  lumself  by  some  signal  exploit.  In  his  way  he  passed  by 
Catarocouy,  Afetliis  place,  jhe  lear^d,  to  ins  surprise, ^that  a  negotiation 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroquois,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  iufornzed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  that  he  would  infinitely  dis¬ 
oblige  31.  De  Denonville,  if  he  should  coixunit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
tlie  froquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  them  ambassadors  at  Monti-eal, 
together  with  hostages  from  all  the  cantons. 

Kondiaronk  concealed  his  siupinse,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
left  the  place  as  though  to  retui-n  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroquois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it.  Having  placed  his  meiz  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  days  when  they  arrived.  As  they  were 
descending  the  creek,  in  their  canoes,  Mario’s  warriors  fired  upon  them, 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  Dezcanisora,  or,  as  the  French  called  ifim,  Teganisorens, 
of  Onondago,  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  prisoners, 
lie  demanded  of  Adario,  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  comnion  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subtle  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surprise  than  Dekanisora 
himself;  pi'otesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
liajjpened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured 
hiiu  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numbers  were  small ;  and,  to  drive 
sii.spicions  from  the  izzind  of  Dekanisora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.  At  parting,  .ddario  spoke  to  them  as  follows 

“  Go,  my  brethren,  I  untie  yom-  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  wai-.  The  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black 
an  {iction,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  after  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken 
full  revenge.” 

Some  report  that,  after  capturing  Dekanisora,  Adario  returned  to  Kadarak- 


-  Tills  is  accurdiug  to  the  text  of  Charlevoix. 
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kui,  or  Catarocouy,  and  that,  being  asked  by  the  French  from  whence  lie 
came,  said,  Erom preventing  peace.’'*  They  did  not  at  first  comprehend  liis 
meaning,  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  prisoners,  that  escaped,  gave  tliein  the 
history  of  the  affiiir. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Adario  would  stand  well  among 
wai'riors.  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  tlie 
tragedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  the  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  JR.iver  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavors  to 
e&ct,  by  sending  emissaries  among  them,  Adario  went  tvilh  his  {»risouer 
immediately  to  Michilimakinak,  and  delivered  him  to  M.  De  la  Durantaijc, 
the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  yet  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nego¬ 
tiation  between  the  Iroquois  and  his  superiors.  Whereupon  he  forthwith 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  he  put  to  death.,  The  news  of  this  aflair,  the 
cunning  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  lui  old 
captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  now^  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  tW  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  suffering 
they  endured,  aie  almost  without  a  parallel,  f 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  1689,  while  the  French  were  in  peifect  secu¬ 
rity,  burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  English  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
but  this  number  was  no  doubt  far  greater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol¬ 
lowing  they  attacked  the  island  again  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
horrid  disasters  tlirew  the  whole  country  into  the  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  as  soon 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  things  of  great  value  to  them, 
28  barrels  of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothing  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Adario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  con¬ 
cluding  it.  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  ^Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  jaihlic 
councils,)  Adario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  relieve  him,  (“  as  the  governor  general,”  says  Charlevoix,  “rested  his  ]irin- 
eipal-  hope  of  success  in  the  ti-eaty,  upon  him,”)  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  I’Hotel  Hieu,  he  died  at  two  o’clock  on  the  following  niglit.  At 
his  funeral  t  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  v  liicli 
could  inspire  the  Indians  present  witli  a  conviction  of  the  great  respect  in 
which  he  w'as  held.  On  his  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words, 


*“  II  r^pondit  qu’jl  venoit  de  tear  la  paix ;  et  qu’il  ajo&ta,  nous  verrons  commenl  Ononlhio 
se  tirera  de  cette  affaire.” 

t  Few  would  wish  to  read,  in  English,  the  cruellies  at  the  sacking  of  Montreal:  the  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Holmes,  “  is  too  horrid  to  translate.” — •'  Us  trouverent 
tout  le  mond  endormi,  et  Us  commencerent  par  massacrer  tons  Us  hommes ;  ensuile  Us  mireni 
U  feu  aux  maisons.  Par-lh  tons  ceux,  qui  y  itoient  resUs,  Umberent  entre  mains  de  ces  sau¬ 
sages,  et  essuyererU  tout  ce  que  la  fureur  pent  inspirer  h  da  barbares.  lls  la  poussererU  mime 
a  aes  excis,  dont  on  ne  Us  avoit  pas  encore  cm  cepabUs.  JU  ouvrirent  U  sein  des  femmes 
enceintes,  pour  en  arracher  U  fruit,  qu'etUs  portciUmt,  Us  ndrent  des  enfans  tout  vivans  a  la 
broche,  et  contraignirent  Us  mera  de  Us  toumer  pour  Us  faire  rdtir.  Ms  incenieretU  quantUe 
fPoutres  supplices  inouis,  et  200  personnes  de  tout  Age  et  de  tout  sexe  perirent  ainsi  eumoms 
d?une  heure  dans  les  plus  affretix  tourmens.  Cda  feat,  t emend  s’aprocha  Jusqu’b  um  liul  de 
la  vilU,faisanl  par  tout  Us  mimes  ravages,  et  exerqasU  Us  mimes  cruauta,  et  quand  Us  fureiu 
las  de  ces  horreurs ;  Us  frent  200  prisonmers,  qu'ils  essmeMrent  dans  lew  villages,  on  Us 
Us  br&Urent.” 

1  “  Le  lendemain  on  fit  ses  funeraitles,  qui  eurent  quelqoe  chose  de  mamifique  ct  do  mh- 
gulicr.  M.  de  Si.  Oars,  premier  capilaine,  marrboit  d’abord  h  la  t^e  de  60  soldats  sous  let 
armes.  Seize  guerriers  Hurons,  v6tus  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  peini  cii  noir, 
el  le  fusil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient,  roarchanl  qualre  a  qualre.  Le  clerge  venoit  apr^s,  cl  six 
chefs  de  guerre  porloient  le  cercueil,  qui  etoit  coavert  d’un  poCle  seme  de  fleurs,  sur  le(|HeI 
il  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumet,  un  hausse-col  et  uue  epi^.  _  Les  freres  el  les  enlan* 
du  defunt  ^toient  derriere,  aceompagnes  de  tousles  chefs  des  nations,  cl  M.  rfe 
goiivcrueur  dc  la  ville,  qui  menoit  madame  de  ChaT^.gny,  lenooit  la  marche.” 
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«CY  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON.” 

Which  in  English  is,  Here  lies  the  Rb^  Chief  of  the  Hurons”  The  encomi¬ 
ums  passed  by  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreaded 
enemy,  are  only  equalled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  Fontenelle  and  La- 
harpe,  upon  their  favorite  characters. 

As  body  was  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
imiform  of  an  offiper,  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekanisora  with  the  French  and  English  was  long,  and 
from  the  fact  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terras  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
skill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  1682, 
at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  pretensions.  Twelve  years  after, 
Colden  saw  hira,  and  thus  speaks  of  him :  “  Decanesora  had  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  speaking,  and  was  gener¬ 
ally  employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  with  both  French  and 
English :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  speaking,  and  a  graceful  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features, 
to  iny  thinking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  CiceroJ^  * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  1694,  he  must  have  been  very  old  in  1726,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunting-grounds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  England  “  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
USE  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations.”  These  had  before  been 
enumerated,  as  follows :  “  Kanakarighton  and  Shanintsaronwe,  StNNEKE 
sachems  ;  Ottsoghkoree,  Dekanisoree  and  AenjcucrcM,  Cavodge  sachems ;  Rady- 
akadorodon  and  Sadageenaghtie,  Onoudago  sachems*”  f 

Charlevoix  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Dekanisords  death,  although 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis.  Under  ^te  1693,  he 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Oureoubare  and  GarakordhU,  Iroquois  Christians, 
whom  Dekanisora  had  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation  ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  U^hristianit)?,  he  said,  at  that  ,  time  ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it.  He  probably  died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice- a  chief  of  the  Adirondaks, 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  those  of  Jack-the-giant- 
killer  are  but  little  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Charlevoix 
was  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagined, 
from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKARET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adifon- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1603,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  is- not  mentioned,  but  it  was  continued 
until  the  death  of  Peiskaret  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  various 
success ;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  opposition,  and  the  Adirondaks 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guar^  about  receiving  the  huge  stories 
about  Peiskaret  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at  our  hands, 
perhaps,  that  we  give  a  sample  of  the^  as  it  may  be  said,  “possibly  they 
are  true.”  ♦  We  might  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  Colden,  {an  author  of  small  value,  comparatively 
speaWng.)  His  relation  proceeds : — 

“An  Indian  named  Piskaret  was  at  this  timej  one  of  the  captains  of 


*  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  156.  .  ,  . . ,  „  .  .  .  ...w. 

t  Governor  Thomas  Pmonal,  Administration  of  the  British  Colonies,  i.  2^, 
i  He  mentions  no  particular  time,  but  that  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  m  1603 }  but  some 
time  during  the  war  of  which  we  have  spoken  most  be  understood. 
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greatest  fame  among  the  Adirondacks ;  this  bold  man,  with  four  other  cap¬ 
tains,  set  out  for  Trois  Rivieres  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  three  muskets,  which  they  loaded  with  two  bullets  apiece,  joined 
with  a  small  chain  ten  inches  long.  They  met  with  five  canoes  in  Sorcl 
River,  each  having  10  men  of  Ahe  Five  Nations  cm  board.  Piskaret  and  his 
captains,  as  soon  as  those  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  pretended  to  give 
themselves  up  lor  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song,  then  suddenly  fired  upon 
the  canoes,  which  they  repeated  witli  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loadeil,  and 
tore  those  birch  vessels  betwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  FIa  c 
Nations  were  so  siu-prised,  that  they  tumbled  out  of  their  canoes,  and  gave 
Piskaret  and  his  companions  the  opportunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  them 
on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  others,  to  teed  their  revenge, 
which  they  did  by  burning  them  alive  with  the  most  cruel  torments.  This, 
however,  was  so  far  from  glutting  Piskarefs  revenge,  that  it  seemed  ratlier  to 
give  a  keener  edge  to  it  j  lor  he  soon  after  undertook  another  enterprise,  iji 
which  none  of!iis  countrymen  durst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  actjuaiiited 
with  the  counti-y  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  be¬ 
gan  to  melt,  with  the  precaution  of  putting  the  liinder  part  of  bis  snow-shoes 
forward,  that  if  any  should  happen  upon  Ins  footsteps,  they  might  thiuk  he  \vas 
gone  the  contrary  way  ;  and  for  further  security,  went  along  the  ridges  and 
high  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  his  track  might  be  often  lost. 
When  he  came  near' one  of  the  villages  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  every  body  was  fast  asleep  murdered 
the  whole  family,  and  carried  their  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  The  next  day 
the  people  of  the  village  searched  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  following 
night  he  murdered  all  he  foimd  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  day 
seai'ched  likewise  in  vain  for  the  murderer:  but  the  third  night  a  watch  was 
kept  m  every  house.  Piskaret,  in  the  night,  bvmdled  up  the  scalps  he  had 
taken  the  two  former  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  proof  of  his  victory,  and  tlam 
stole  privately  from  house  to  house,  till  at  last  he  fomid  an  Indian  nodding, 
who  was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houses  :  he  knocked  this  man  on  tlie 
head ;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  immediately  to  fly.  He  ^vas, 
however,  under  no  great  concern  fi-om  the  pursuit,  being  more  swirt  of  foot 
tlian  any  Indian  then  living.  He  let  his  pursuers  come  near  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  then  would  dart  from  them.  This  he  did  with  design  to  tire  them 
out,  with  the  hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dai'k,  he  hid  him¬ 
self,  and  his  pursuers  stopped  to  rest.  They  not  being  apprehensive  of  any 
danger  from  a  single  marl,  soon  fell  asleep  ;  and  the  bold  Piskaret  observing 
this,  knocked  them  all  on  the  head,  and  cairied  away  their  scalps  Avith  the 
rest.  Such  stories  as  these,”  continues  Golden,  “  are  told  among  the  Indians, 
as  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  their  captains.” 

Before  this,  as  we  apprehend,  though  related  afterxvards  by  this  author, 
were  the  great  expeditions  of  the  L-oquoia  against  the  Adirondaks.  The 
French  ’toDk  pai-t  witli  the  latter  from  the  beginning,  and  when  Champlain 
visited  the  countiy,  he  joined  a  party  of  them,  and  went  agauist  the  Iroquois, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  Are-arms,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  C’or- 
lar,  which  was  henceforth  called  Lake  Champlain.  Two  hundred  Iroquois 
were  in  this  fight,  and  the  French  kept  themselves  concealed,  until  it  began, 
then  rushed  fotward,  and  immediately  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight.  This  was 
the  first  time  they  had  seen  the  efiects  of  guns.  This  affair  was  in  Kill. 

Finally,  the  L-oquois,  having  grown  conscious  of  their  strength,  Iblt  con- 
ftdent  that,  if  they  could  prevent  the  French  from  assisting  tlient,  they  coulil 
withstand  them.  '  Therefore,  they  pretended  to  be  well  aflected  towards 
their  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  among  tlioui. 
This  was  done  without  delay.  Their  real  object  was  soon  apparent;  for 
they  treated  thb’  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hostages,  and  tliis  w'as  the  means 
of  making  theth  stand  neutral  while  they  carried  on  their  war  with  tlie  Adi¬ 
rondaks  and  Quatoghies  or  Hurons,  whom  they  soon  after  defeated  “in  a 
dreadlul  battle  fought  within  two  leagues  of  Quebeck.” 

This  expedition  turned  out  so  much  to  their  advantage,  “  the  Five  Nations 

*  The  author  of  Indian  Tales  has  copied  this  closely,  bat  giv«  no  credit.  Tales,  ii. 
36,  &c. 
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gave  out,  that  they  intended  next  winter*  to  visit  the  governor  of  Canada: 
these  visits  are  always  made  with  much  show.  Under  this  pretence  they 
gathered  together  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outscouts  met  with  Piskard  near 
Nicolet  River,  and  still  pretending  a  friendly  visit  to  the  governor  of  Canada, 
as  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that  the  Adfrondacks  were  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Lawi-ence  River  at 
Wabmake,  three  leagues  above  Trois  Rivi^sres,  and  the  other  at  Nicolet.  As 
soon  as  they  had  gained  this  information,  they  killed  him,  and  retmaied 
with  his  head  to  the  army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewise  into  two 
bodies ;  they  sui-prised  the  Adfrondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  both  cut  them 
in  jiieces.” 

This  account  is  more  circumstantial  than  that  given  by  Charlevoix,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  would  have  been  without  any  value,  but  for  his  chronology, 
lie  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawks  had  reason  to  expect, 
that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
sent  out  parties  to  observe  Avhat  was  passing  among  them ;  that  one  of  these 
scouts  met  Peiskard  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being  persuaded  he 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  They  there¬ 
fore  accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  complete  masters  of 
all  the  northern  and  western  regions ;  and  some  have  observed,  that  had 
they  known  the  weakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over¬ 
came  the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  might  easily  have  cleared  the 
country  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  froquois 
chiefs  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  they 
could  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
mother  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French.  To  accomplish  this  object,  these  chiefs  were  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen  Anne  in 
the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chiefs,  or,  if  they  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
them.  Smith,  in  his  histoiy  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fact  of  their  having 
visited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  and 
says  it  is  preseiwed  “ in  Oldmixon”  perhaps  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  Bputish 
Empire  ix  AMERiCA,f  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  his  histoiy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  too. 
We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  tliis,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi¬ 
culing  the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  of  themij 
“Three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Sarragossa  was  fought  by  General  Stanhope, 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  Harrison,  the  15  September,  O.  S.,  at 
which  time  the  High-church  rabble  were  pelting  General  Stanhope's  proxy, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  for 
the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointed, 
which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St.  James’s  chapel.  To  have  gone  as  usual 
to  St.  Paul’s,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  woiJd 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  tliose  brave  and  victorious  English 
generals,  who  were  fighting  her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plot¬ 
ting,  and  railing,  and  addi'essing  against  them  at  home.  The  carrying  of 
four  §  Indian  Casaques  about  in  the  queen’s  coaches,  was  all  the  triumph  of 
the  Hai-leian  admuiistratioii ;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  by  the 


*  No  one  can  tell  when  next  winter  was,  that  is,  what  year  it  was  in,  by  any  connection  in 
Coldeji’s  text  3  he  is  so  exceedingly  loose  with  regard  to  dales  j  but,  according  to  Charlevoix j 
it  was  in  1646.  , 

t  The  first  edition  (which  I  possess)  was  printed  in  1708. 

\  Hist.  England,  (Fol.  London,  1735.)  .  .  „ 

\  He  says  five,  a  few  lines  onward,  in  his  usual  random  mode  of  expression,  supposing  it  all 
Uic  same,  doubtless,  as  he  was  only  considering  In  lions  !  It  will  be  seen  that  five  was  the  real 
number. 
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play-house  tailor,  like  other  kings  of  the  theatre ;  they  Avere  eonduetcd  to 
audience  by  Sir  Charles  CottereL;  tliere  was  a  speech  made  for  tliem,  and 
nothing  omitted  to  do  honor  to  tliese  fiA'C  monarchs,  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honor  to  the  new  ministiy ;  which  the  latter  seemed  to  he  cxtreinclv 
fond  of,  and  defrayed  all  then-  expenses  during  their  stay  here.  Tliey  w  t'ir 
the  captains  of  the  four  nations,  [Five  Nations,]  in  league  witli  tlie  English 
at,  New  York  and  New  England,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  matters 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  com  missiouers  of  plantations;  as  also  of  ;iii 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  conledevate'Indiaus  in  those  parts.” 

Sir  Richard  Steele  mentions  these  chiefs  in  Ids  Tatler  of  May  13,  1710, 
and  Addison  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Swift.*  Neither  of  these  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  contain  many  facts  respecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  Avas  tiiktm  sickf  at  tlie  house  Avhere  they  Avere  acconiino- 
dated  diu'ing  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  Avas  the  cause  of  tlicir 
honoring  him  Avith  a  name  of  distmetion  ;  Avhich  Avas  Cadnroque,  and  sig¬ 
nified  “lAe  strongest  fort  in  their  country."  lit  speaking  of  tlieir  residence, 
Mr.  Steele  says,  “  They  Avere  placed  in  a  handsome  apiulment  at  an  ni)liol- 
ster’s  in  King-street,  Covent-^arden.”  There  Avere  fine  porfi'ait.s  of  cjich  »)f 
tiiem  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  tlie  British  Museum,  f 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  Avas  published  in 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Boyer,  §  and  from  Avhich  we  extract  ns  folloAVs : 
“  On  the  19  April  Tt  Yee  JVeen  Ho  Ga  Prow,  and  Sa  Ga  Yean  (^ua  Prah 
Ton,  of  the  Maipias  ;  Blow  Oh  Koam,  and  Oh  JVee  Yeath  Ton  jYo  Prow,  |1  of 
the  river  saehem,1T  and  the  Ganajoh-hore  sachem,**  four  kings,  or  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations  ff  in  tlic  West  Indies,  which  lie  between  NeAv  England,  and 
Ncav  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  Avith  the  West  India  fleet, 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen’s  expense,  had  a  juddie 
audience  ol'  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  being  conducted  tliitlier 
in  two  of  her  majesty’s  coaches,  by  Sir  Charles  Cotierel,  master  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,  and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  chamberlain.  1'he.y 
made  a  speech  by  then-  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgeon,  Avho  Avas  one  of 
the  officers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  English  to  her  majesty,  being  as 
follows 

“  Great  Queen — We  have  undertaken  a  long  and  tedious  voyagi',  aa  hieli 
none  of  our  predecessors  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake.  The 
motive  that  induced  us  Avas,  that  Ave  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  rclale 
10  her  those  things  Ave  thought  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  tiie  other  side  the  great  AA'ater.  We  doubt  not  liut  our  great 


*  '■  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  he  [A(Wmvih]  has  sncnl  it 
.all  ill  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine  too."  Stti/f*-  Letter  to  iU/*.  Jolimi'n, 
dated' Lerndon,  is  h-pril,  nil.  '  .  •  oin 

t  Tliis.was  probably  the  one  that  died,  of  whom  Kaim  in  his  travels  in  .\nicrjfa,  i.  ^10, 
makes  mention ;  though  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

;  Notes  to  the  Spectator,  cd.  in  8  vois.  8vo.  London,  1789.  , 

^  “The  Annals  of  Queen  Anrie's  Reign,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,”  189 — 191.  This  i.s  a 
Work  containing  a  most  valuable  fund  of  information,  and  is,  with  its  contiiioalion,  a  lasting 
monument  to  us  learned  publisher ;  his  being  dragged  into  the  Dunciail  in  one  of  Tope  s 
freaks  notwiihstanding.  „ 

If  We  have  these  names  in  the  Taller,  .spek  Tee  Yre  Netn  Ho  Ga  Rote,  Sa  Ga  }  i  fith  hua 
Geth  Ton,  E  Tow  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nec  Yeth  Tate  Ko  Row. 

H  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  River  Indians  from  many  of  our  authors.  In 
the  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Notes,  308,  they  are  called  River  Indians,  or  MohickaiulcR, 
“  who  had  their  dw^Iings  between  the  west  IwMich  of  DelaAvare  and  Hudson’s  river,  from  i 
Kitlatinny  ridge  down  to  the  Rarilon.”  The  “  Mohiccons  ”  were  anollier  tribe  about  ine 
islands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

**  Probably  the  chief  of  Canajohara.  . 

tt  Query.  If,  according  to  Volden  amd  others,  the  Toscaroras  did  not  jmn  the  Iroquois 
until  1712,  and  until  that  lime  these  were  calle^d  the  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that  they  were 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Sir  An/iow  in  1710  T  .  ■  • 

No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Englishman  would  bo  by  bciug 
told  that  Ivoodon  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains. 

None  of  the  ;dix  Nations,  must  be  understood.^ 
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queen  has  beeii  acquainted  >vith  our  long  and  tedious  wai-,  in  conjunction 
witli  her  children,  against  her  enemies  the  French :  and  that  we  have  been 
as  a  strong  wall  for  their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  oui-  best  men  The 
truth  of  which  ohr  brother  Querfer,  Colonel  [Peter]  Schuyler,  and  Anadagar- 
jaiix,  Colonel  Mckolson,  can  testify  ;  the^ having  all  our  proposals  in  w^uo-. 
We  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  Anadagarjaux,  that  om-  great 
queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canada ;  from  whose  mouth 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen’s  insti'uctions :  and  in  token  of  oiu 
friendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle* and  took  up  the  hatchet;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  Qiieder,  and  Anadagarjaux,  in  maldng  prepai'a- 
tions  on  this  side  the  lake,  by  building  forts,  store-houses,  canoes  and  bat- 
teaut ;  whilst  Aundiasia,  Colonel  Vetch,  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  aiany  at 
Boston,  ol  which  we  were  informed  by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose.  ■  We  waited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  join  Anadiasia,  to  go  against  Quebec  by  sea,  wliilst  Anadagar- 
jaiu,  Qiieder,  and  we,  went  to  Port  Royal  by  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told, 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  afiau,  was  prevented  in  her  design 
for  that  season.  This  made  us  extreme  sorro’ivful,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  effecting 
thereof,  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 
queen’s  children  ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
her.;,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  belts  of  wampum. 
WeiK  C'd  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,*’more  than  the  nece,ssity  we  really  labor 
under  obhges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful  of  us, 
we  must,  with  our  families,  Ibrsake  om*  country,  and  seek  other  habitations, 
or  stand  neuter ;  either  of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinations. 
Since  we  have  been  in  alliance  with  our  great  queen’s  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  impor- 
tiiih'd  by  the  French,  both  by  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  and  by 
presents,  to  come  over  to  their  interest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  lalsehood ;  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  some 
])ersons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We  now 
close,  with  hopes  of  our  great  queen’s  favor,  and  leaVe  it  to  her  most  gracious 
consideration.” 

We  cannot  but  respond  amen  to  Mr.  Oldmixon’s  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namel}',  that  it  was  made  for  instead  of  hy  the  chiefs ;  still  we  thought  it 
])roper  to  print  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satisfaction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it.  Our  account  next  proceeds :  “  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indian  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  Flamstead’s  house,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  instruments,  in  Greenwich  Park  ;  after  which  they  were,  nobly 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admu-alty,  in  one  of  her 
majesty’s-yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  jjarticularly  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards  ;  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis, 
they  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  through  Hampton  Coiurt  and  Windsor,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one,  of  her  majesty’s  ships.  Captain  Martin, 
commodore,  together  with  Colonel  Francis  .Vicholson,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  May, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  from  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  several 
transports,  with  British  officers,  a  regiment  of  mai’ines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war  ;  tuid  on  the  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  England.” 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  Smith's  history  of  New  A^ork  relative  to 
those  sachems.  He  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  of  less  than  half  of  the  one  above,  and  the 


^  ,\n(t  the  chiefs  made  a  speech  In,  return,  rrjt  our  author  makes  this  note  upon  it ; 
N.  B.  The  speech  which  w^as  said  to  have  mad.’  by  them,  on  that  occasion,  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  is  spurious.” 
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rest  is  omitted  entirely.  “The  an*ival  of  the  five  sachems  in  England 
made  a  great  bruit  throughout  tlie-  whole  kingdom.  The  mob  follont  d 
whferever  they  went,  and  small  quts  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people.”  ^ 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  it  be  effected.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ainoiiir 
them.  Even  these  very  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  that  daj^, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  sent  among  them,  were  among  the  first  to 
neglect  them  when  settled  among  them.t  “  It  might  have  been  inmgini'd,” 
says  the  author  just  cited,  “  the  sachems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  in 
England  in  the  late  Queen’s  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  afli'cteJ  with 
seeing  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  wdien  they  came 
to  their  own  countries,  they  would  have  tried  to  reduce  their  people  to  a 
polite  life ;  would  have  employed  their  whole  power  to  exjtel  that  rude  bar¬ 
barism,  and  introduce  arts,  manners,  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  ha|)])cn- 
ed ;  they  sunk  themselves  into  then*  old  brutal  life,  and  though  they  liad 
seen  this  great  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woods,'  they 
were  all  savages  again.” 

There  cannot  be  a  wider  difference  than  the  two  nations,  English  and 
French,  make  in  their  accoimts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Iroquois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  as 
the  most  barbarous,  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  portray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  tu-iseii  from  the 
different  relation  of  tlie  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  were  criud  and 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  English  were  generally  their  enemies,  until  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
in  1760. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Tamany ,  afamovs  ancient  Delmcare — His  history — Shikellimus — Favors  the  Moravi¬ 
an  Brethren — His  reception  of  Count  Zinzendorf—His  death — Canassatego— /'(.s’di 
Philadelphia — His  speech  to  the  Helawares — Anecdotes  of  him — Glikiiikan — His 
speech  to  Half-king — His  attachment  to  the  Christian  Indians — Meets  with  murk 
trouble  from  Captain  Pipe — Conduct  of  Half-king — Of  Pipe — Glikhihun  perishes 
in  the  massacre  at  Gnadenhuetten — Pakahke — His  history — N eta  vv  at  wees— 
Becomes  a  Christian — His  ^eechto  Pakanke — His  death — Paxnocs — Tadeoskind 
— His  history  and  death — White-eyes — His  transactions  with  the  missionaries— 
Skenando — His  celebrated  speech — Curious  anecdote  of  him — His  death. 

Tamany  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fifty  years  since,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac¬ 
count  accompanying  it,  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  respecting  this 
has  at  length  come  to  light. 

He  was  a  Delaware  chief,  of  similar  renown  to  the  Basheha  of  Kenn('bcck, 
and  JVanepashemet  of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  infer  from  Gabriel  Tlwm(t.%\ 
that  possibly  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1680  or  1600.  lie  wrote 
the  name  Temeny. 

Mr.  Hecketoelder,  in  his  Historical  Account  op  the  Inpian  Nations,  de¬ 
votes  a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  TadeusJaind,  He  spells  the  name  Tamnaed. 
The*  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individimls  among  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  their  history.  Mi'.  Hirlic- 
welder  says,  “  No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  v^  ill  introduce  sncIi 
subjects  in  conversation  with  them.”  This  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  dc- 


*  Hist.  New' York,  122.  ed.  4to.  London,  1757.  BcaAitiAil  fnll-leiieth  portraits  of  four  of 
these  chiefs  were  done  in  mezzolinto  at  the  time  they  were  in  En^and,  hut  they  wore  long 
since  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  the  best  set  of  them  •which  I  have  ever  sleii.  'fiicy 
are  usually  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  20  inches  in  height  by  12  in  breadth.  The 
portrait  of  the  one  that  died  wfas  not  probably  taken,  which  accounts  for  our  having  but  four, 
t  Humphrey's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  Prop.  Gc;pii,  3011,310. 
f  “  Who  resided  there  [in  Pennsylvania]  about  13  ycir?, '  and  wlio  pu‘>!islied  “  An  llistoiic- 
al  emd  Geographical  Account  of  Pa.  and  IV*.  Jersey,"'  12mo.  London,  IGCC. 
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parted  he  attributes  to  “the  misfoitimes  which  have  befallen  some  of  the 
most  beloved  and  esteemed  personages  among  them,  since  the  Europeans 
came  among  them.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori¬ 
gin.  Ihe  s^e  author  continues,  “  All  we  know  of  Tamened  is,  that  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had  his  equal.”  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  George  Morgan^  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  Visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  name  of  Tanmny,  “in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chief,  and  as  the  gi-eatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  affability  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  chief.”  f 

The  fame  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  w'ho  fabri¬ 
cated  numerous  legends  respecting  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  tlie  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany,  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota¬ 
ries  walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
hats  decorated  with  bucks’  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  teigwam- ;  where,  after  a  long  talk  or 
Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calmnet  of  peace  and  friendship 
had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After  din¬ 
ner,  Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  the 
calumet  was  again  smoked,  and  the  company  separated.” 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly  doings  were 
broken  up,  which  would  doubtless  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  held.  Since  that  time  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamany  socie¬ 
ties,  Taifiany  halls,  &c.  &c.  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figm'e  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
appropriating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

.•Vmong  the  multitude  of  poems  and  odes  to  Tamany,  the  following  is 
selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
him : — 

“  Immortal  Tamany,  of  Indian  race, 

Great  in  the  field  and  foremost  in  the  chase  ’ 

No  puny  saint  was  he,  with  fasting  pale  ; 

He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale. 

Rushed  through  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might  j 
Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  sight; 

Caught  the  swift  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease. 

And  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 

To  public  views  he  added  private  ends. 

Ana  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  his  friends  ; 

With  courage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow ; 

(Courage  we  all  respect  ev’n  in  a  foe ;) 

And  when  each  effort  he  in  vain  had  tried, 

Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravely  died ! 

To  Tamany  let  the  full  horn  go  round ; 

His  fame  let  every  honest  tongue  resound  ; 

With  him  let  every  gen'rous  patriot  vie. 

To  live  in  freedom  yr  with  honor  die.''f 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  a  chief,  concerning  whom  much  inquiry  has  been 
luatle  from  several  considerations.  We  mean 

Shlkellimus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Logan.  He  was  a  Cayuga  sachem, 
ainl  styled  by  Mr.  Loskiel,^  “  first  magistrate  ^d  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannab,  as  far  as  Onondago. 

He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  Colden,\\  under  the  names  Shickcalamy. 
Shicalamy,  and  Shick  Calamy,  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  famous  Canassor 


'  Some  will  doubtless  imagine  that  this  was  knowing  a  raod  deal, 
t  Heckewelder,  vl  supra.  J  Carey’s  Museum,  v.  lOf.  §  Hist.  Missions,  ii.  119. 
II  Hist.  Five  Nations,  ii.  57,  69,  75,  77,  85. 
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Ugo.  His  residence  was  at  Conestoga  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  present  at  a 
great  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  with  91  odicr  chiefs,  counsellovs 
and  waiTiors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroaelunentsot  some 
of  the  Delawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  ^vili  be  Ibuud  nn  ntioiu  cl 
in  the  historj^  of  Canassatego.  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  consequence 
among  the  Five  Nations  will  m)pear  from  the  fact,  that  Canassatego  repealed  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  Thomas,  when  the  assault  upon  tf  illiam  Jfthb 
was  inquired  into,  “  whereby  his  [the  said  IFebb’s]  jaw'-boue  was  broke,  and 
his  life  greatly  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian.”  This  took  place  upon 
the  disputed  lands  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  “  Canassatego  repeating  the 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  by  Shickcalarny,  in  the  year  1/40,  vitli  a 
string  of  wampum,  said  in  answer :  ‘  The  SLv  Nations  had  made  diligent 
iuqiiiry  into  the  afiair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  couiniittcd  the 
fact ;  he  lived  near-  Asopus,  [vEsopus,]  and  had  been  examined  and  ^o^  ert■ly 
reproved ;  and  they  hoped,  as  frilliam  Webb  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  further  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  the 
string  of  wampum  received  from  their  bretJuren,  by  the  hand  of  Shukudamy, 
in  token  that  they  had  fidly  complied  with  their  request.’  ” 

When  Count  Zinzendorf,  founder  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  this 
countn^,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  Shaniokin.  Conrad 
fVciser  was  present,  and  ShikelUmus  inquired  with  great  anxiety  the  cause  ol 
the  coimt’s  visit.  IFmer  told  him  “that  he  was  a  messenger  of  tlie  living 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy ;  ”  to  which  he  answered,  “  he  n  as  glad 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation.” 

While  in  the  exercise  of  his  pious  labor^  Zinzendorf  very'  naivowly  <  scajted 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  minds, 
it  w'ill  be  pro])er  to  relate  thq  circumstance.  Having  anived  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Wyoming,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  solely  for 
theii-  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  tlie  ac- 
quisitiou  of  laud ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  cod 
evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weeds, 
which  was  his  bed,  the  appointed  assassins  approached  his  frail  nuuision. 
He  had  a  small  fii-e,  and  was  writing  at  tlie  time  ;  and  nothing  prevented  the 
easy  execution  of  their  commission.  A  blanket,  suspcnde.d  by  tlie  corm  rs, 
formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  tliis  a  little  aside,  tlicy 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  from  his  coveil,  laying 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him  ;  bein^  too  deejdy  ('iigagiul 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  Indians.  The  rattle¬ 
snake  being  an  animtil  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Manito,  and 
seeing  it  in  company  with  the  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  fi-om  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  what  tla-y 
had  seen  to  their  brethren  in  their  village.*  He  was  now'  received  by  the 
Shawanese,  and  a  mission  was  begun  among  thenn 

Skikdlimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  “ 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shaniokin,  in  1/4. . 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finisliing 
our  account  of  Skikdlimus. 

CANASSATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tril-e  of  Onomlngo. 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  govcrniia'iit 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  In  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  1  he 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Delawares  persisted  in 
their  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  force  unless  it  sliould  be  given  up  i'V  the 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delaw'ares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Natiuns,  und 
tlie  governor  of  Peunsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notily’  them  ol  the 
trouble,  that  they  might*  interfere  and  prevent  war.  It  was  on  iJiis  occasion 
that  Canas^afego  appeared  in  Philadelphia  with  230  warriors.  He  oIimtih 
to  the  governor,  “that  thev  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly  pcop  •*, 
and  were  altogether  in  the*WTong;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  tin  in, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  chum  to  any 
lands  on  tliis  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  lor  them,  aiu 
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it  is  gone  through  their  guts  long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  taken 
by  tlie  hah  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
and  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  lus  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  theh  ancestors,  above  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  laud,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs  yet  hviug, 
(and  then  present,)  to  the,  number  of  15  and  upwards ;  but  how  came  you 
(addressing  himself  to  the  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  all?  We -conquered  you;  we  made  women  of  you;  you  know  you  ai*e 
women ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  Tliis  land  you  claim 
is  gone  through  yom*  guts ;  you  have  been  fimiished  wdth  clothes,  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  again,  like  children 
as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  dark  ?  Did  you  ever  tell 
us  that  youha<l  sold  this  land?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value 
ot  a  pipe  shank,  Irom  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 

lit  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  heai'  anything  about  it.  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  difterent  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land. 
On  such  occasions  they  give  [>ubhc  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  give  them  ail  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  for 
liieir  lauds. 

••  This  is  the  behavior  of  the  wise  xmited  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
mutters ;  yoiu*  ears  are  ever  open  to  danderous  reports  about  youi-  bi'ethren. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  charge  you  to  remove  instantly ;  we  don’t  give  you  liberty 
to  think  afoout  it.  You  are  women.”  They  dared  not  disobey  this  command, 
and  soon  after  removed,  some  to  Wyoming  and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  the 
Ohio.* 

^VIleu  Canassatego  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding  a 
talk  T  about  their  affairs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the  English 
had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  “Well,”  said  he,  “if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  from  them,  and  can 
afford  to  give"  us  some,  tliat  we  may  rejoice  with  you.”  Accordingly,  a  glass 
was  sensed  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  French  glass.  J 

Dr.  Franklin  tells  us  a  vei-y  interesting  story  of  Canassatego,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Lidiaus,  the  doctor  says,  “  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  among 
tht'iii  as  a  priucijjal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons  ;  of  which  Conrad 
If  eistr,  our  interpreter,  gave  me  tlie  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu¬ 
ralized  among  the  Six  Nations,  and  si>oke  well  the  Mohawk  language.  In 
going  through  the  Indian  country,  to  cany  a  message  from  our  governor  to 
the  council  at  Onondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canassatego,  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
huu  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  Ins 
drink.  Wlien  he  was  well  refreshed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  Canassatego  began 
to  converse  witli  him  ;  asked  how  be  had  fared  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other ;  whence  he  then  came  ;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
Ac.  Conrad  answered  all  his  questions;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to 
dag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  ‘  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs :  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and.  liave  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for ;  what  do 
they  do  there  ?  ’  ‘  They  meet  there,’  says  Conrad,  ‘  to  hear  and  learn  good 
things.’  ‘  I  do  not  doubt,’  says  the  Indian,  ‘that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  Avill  tell  you 
luy  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blankets, 
knives,  powder,  rum,  &.c.  You  know  I  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hans 


*  Colden  and  Gordon’s  Histories.  ,  ,,  ,  • 

t  The  minutes  of  the  conference  taken  at  the  time  by  WUham  Marshe,  eccupies  30  pages  in 
the  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  vd. 

}  Cotden’s  Hist.  Five  Nations,  ii.  142. 
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Hanson;  but  I  was  a  little  iuclined  this  time  to  try  some  otlier  merchant;, 
Howevei',  I  called  first  upon  Hans,  and  asked  him  what  he  woiihl  irive  Tor 
beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  tlian  four  shillings  a  pound ;  Imt, 
says  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  daywhen  we  meet  togt-fhcr 
to  learn  good  ikings,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myaeb‘, 
since  I  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too, 
and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  lu  ndk 
to  the  people  very  angrily ;  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  {)ercciviijg 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  Hanson,  I  imagined  that  he,  w  as  aJigi  v  iit 
seeing  me  there ;  so  I  w^ent  out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  aiid  lit 
my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  tliat  the 
man  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  suspected  it  might  la'  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  then-  meeting.  So  when  tliey  cai|ie  out,  I  accosted  iny  men,liiair, 
‘Well,  Hans,^  says  I,  ‘I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  gi\'e  jiiore  than  4,».  a 
pound.’  ‘  No,’  says  he,  ‘  I  cannot  give  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  tlian  tliree 
shillings  and  sixpence.’  I  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung 
the  same  song,-^/iree  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  dear  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  w’as  right;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meet¬ 
ing  to  ieai'n  good  things,  the  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  luduuis  in  the 
price  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  lie  of  tny  o|»iiii()ii. 
If  they  met  so  often  to  learn  good  things,  they  w'ould  certainly  have  h  urnetl 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  stUl  ignorant.  You  know  om*  iiraetiee. 
If  a  wlute  man,  in  traveiliug  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cahin.s, 
we  all  treat  him  as  I  do  you;  we  dry  him  if  be  is  wet;  we  waj-m  him  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  di’ink,  that  be  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger; 
and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on;  we  demand  ziotliiiig  in 
return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man’s  house  at  Albany,  and  fisk  for  victuals  ami 
drink,  they  say.  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  insti'ucted  iu,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  zmd  thcrellire  it  is 
impossible  theii*  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
any  such  effect:  they  ai'e  only  to  contiive  the  cheating  of  Indians  in  die  jiiice 
of  beaver.’  ”  * 

The  missionary  Frederic  Post,  iu  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Imliaiis 
on  tlie  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  Canassaiego,  whom  he  calls  Ham 
Jacob. 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wai's,  aldiough  there  have  been  some  homd  mui'ders  and  ciiorinitif-s 
committed  among  the  w'hites  and  Indians.  For  about  70  years,  their  lii.«:tori(’ 
page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  1682,  tlie*  arrival  of  illiuiii 
Penn,  until  the  French  war  of  1755. 

And  we  will  here  record  the  proceedings  of  JriUiam  Penn,  on  his  inking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  w  itii 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  being  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  his 
profession,  we  are  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Penn ;  and  Imiiitil}’  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  .such,  thiii, 
for  many  yeai-s,  liis  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  eulightetn'd  tniml 
of  Penn  cai-ried  bis  acts  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  witlioutthe  true  principle  which  governed 
him,  soon  forgot  its  importance,  and  pursued  a  different  course,  which  brought 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

William  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  country  since  bearing  Ins  name, 
by  a  royal  chartei*,  and  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  possession 
of  it  in  1681,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  liia  urrii  al  w  as 
to  establish  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  eft'ected  by  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendering  them  strict  justice  and  gi*eat  kindnes.-,  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  tliem  to  ilirir  eon- 


*  The  editors  of  the  valuable  Encyclopedia  Perthensis  have  thought  this  anecdote  vvorthv  a 
place  iu  that  work,  (i.  652.) 
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teut  for  it.  Penn  landed  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  excliauge  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indians.  By  this  intercourse  he  learned 
their  language,^  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  cases. 

Tlie  fir.st  formed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  bears 
date  2-3  June,  lfi83,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ,  ascertained.!  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
now  marks  the  spot,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Penn,  was  called  Shakamaxon.  A  street  perpetuates  this  name,  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  from  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  1834.| 

In  reference  to  Penn’s  Treaty,  so  ofl:en  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  Voltaire  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken.§ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  by  Sir  Benjamin  West,  has  often  been 
sketched  upon  coppei*,  and  impressions  circulated  in  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  most  of  them,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arising 
probably  from  the  ignorance  of  the  engraver,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
iiaiidsome  houses  in  the  back-gi-oimd.  There  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
au  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  in  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  gi'ound,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Penn  so  long,  and  so  affection¬ 
ately,  for  it  was  not  uncommon  foi’him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  In  a  speech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  following  narrative  of  one  of  Penn's  generous  acts  in  these  words: — 

“  ^Vhen  our  brother  Onas,  a  great  while  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Susquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  govemor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  good  understanding  with  our,  brother  Onas,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  land,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Onus's,  or  any  other  pei*- 
sons,  imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wfiuted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands  ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
list*,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  them  close  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request.  Accordingly  we  tmsted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  bis  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  oui*  use.  But  some 
time  after  he  went  to  England,  and  carried  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onas  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  we  were  minded  to  sell  him  some  lauds,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  already  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
lie  had  bought  them  fi'om  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  again.”! 

Tliere  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  accouht  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLIKlIIKAN,1f  or  Glikhickan,**  “an  eminent  captain  and  wandor,  counsel¬ 
lor  and  sf)eaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskaskunk.”  It  is  said 
that  be  had  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 


*  His  own  letter,  dated  the  year  following,  giving  an  account  of  the  country,  its  products, 
iaiiabitants,  &c.  &c.  dated  16  August,  1683,  and  printed  in  Blame's  America,  96. 

t  Holmes’s  Annals,  i.  405.  The  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
then  283  years  old.  lb.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cunous,  along 
with  fragments  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  &c.  ...  .  .  .  •  .  . 

}  I  was  lately  informed  by  Mr.  Puponceawof  Philadelphia,  that  some  important  errors  existed 
iu  the  primed  accounts  of  Aren’s  Treaty,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  it 
wliich  he  had  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  haVe  them  printed  in  the  Hist.  Lolls,  of 
Pennsylvania.  ...  ...... 

?  C'est  le  seui  traits  entre  ces  peoples  et  les  Chr^OTS  qui  n  ait  point  ete  jure  et  qui  n  ait 
pnnit  ete  rompu.  CEuvres,  vol.  hv.  415,  ed.  of  1785,  in  91  yol^  12mo.  .  „ 

il  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes,  &.c.  of  the  AlienaCon  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  51. 
11  loskiel  Heckewelder. 
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GLIKHIKAN.— HIS  SPEECH  TO  HALF-KING. 


[Book  V. 


founded  them,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  aiipearance  among  the  rnitcit 
Brethren  for  the  puqjose  of  achieving  a  like  victory;  but  as  tlie  Ilrellnoirs 
account  lias  it,  his  heart  tailed  him,  and  he  became  a  convict  to  their  doctrines. 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  with  tlie  Brethren,  greatly  against  tlio 
minds  of  his  friends  and  his  chief.  This  occasioned  great  troulde,  and  sdiim 
endeavored  to  take  his  hfe.  PaJcanke's  speech  to  hint  ui)on  the  occasion  will 
he  seen  when  we  come  to  die  account  of  that  chief.  At  the  time  of  his  hip. 
tism,  Glikhiinn  received  the  name  of  Isaac. 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  w'ar  was  a  distressing  time-  for  the  Jln'tliren 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.  War  pmtics  Irom  the 
hostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  their  settlements,  and 
often  in  the,  most  suspicious  manner.  It  was  to  the  famous  chi(*f  Glikhiknn 
that  they  owed  their  preserration  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Tlie  Indians 
about  the  lakes  sent  deputies  to  draw  the  Delaw'ares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  but  diey  were  not  received  by  them.  Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777,  200  Huron  wairiors,  with  Half-king' at  their  head,  approaclu  d  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  w'ay  to  attack  the  settlements  niton 
the  fi-ontiers,  and  caused  great  consternation  among  the  Brcdiren  ;  but  resolv¬ 
ing  to  show  no  signs  of  fear,  victuals  Avere  ,prepared  for  them,  and  scut  nut 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.  The  recepdon  of  those  sent 
out  Avas  far  more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  Avas  “sent 
a  solemn  embassy  to  the  Hdf-king  and  other  cliiefs  of  the  Hurous.”  Glikhi- 
kan  Avas  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  the  folloAvlng  is  his  speech  to 
Half-king: — “Under  We,  your  cousins,  the  congregation  of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  Avith  you.  We  cleanse  yoiu*  eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  a\  liatever 
tlie  AAund  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  mat"  see  your  cousin  witJi 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.  We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hetuts  from 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  AA'iud  miiy  have  conveyed  into  your  etus  niul 
ev«u  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  that  our  AA^qrds  may  find  entrance  into 
yo^*  ears  and  a  place  in  your  hearts.  [Here  a  string  of  wampum  wus  pre- 
setied  by  Glikhikan,]  Uncle !  hear  die  words  of  the  believing  Indians,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.  We  would  have  you  know,  tliat 
we  have  received  and  believ'ed  in  the  wmrd  of  God  for  30  years  tuid  uiiwarris, 
and  meet  dadj'  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.  You  must  also  know,  that 
we  have  om*  teachers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  eur  children. 

By  this  word  of  God,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  all  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  trieuds ;  for  thus  God  has  com¬ 
manded  us,  and  therefore  Ave  are  lovers  of  peace.  These  our  frcachers  are 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  loA'e  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 

blood.  Now  as  Ave  are  your  cousin,  Ave  most  earnestly  beg  of  jou,  tinclc,  ' 

that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  ami  tis  \  our  roasin. 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  l>e  sejiaralcd,  lunJ  ; 

whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  Avhether  it  be  good  or  evil.”  '  ■ 

Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.  Half-king  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  aftor  he  had 
consulted  AAith  his  captains,  he  spoke  as  follows  inansAver: — “  Cou>iii.> !  1 
am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  ch  niised  tny  eyes,  ears 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  Avind  on  this  jouraev.  I  on 
uimn  an  expedition  of  an  unusual  kind;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  lo 
Avar,  and  therefore  many  cauI  things  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head,  ! 
and  even  into  my  heart  But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  eh  ar. 
so  that  I  can  behold  my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance,  1  rejoice,  lliai  •  > 

can  heal*  my  cousins  Avith  open  ears,  and  take  their  Avords  to  hc.irt.”  I  le  iln  ii  f 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  after  repeating  the  jmrt  of  (Ihkhwmi  i 
speech  relating  to  the  missionaries,  proceeded :  “  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  siiner  no 
one  to  molest  you.  Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  lait  good  unto  ■; 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  Avays  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  liurtii 
shall'  be  done  unto  them.  No  creature  shall  hurt  them.  Attend  to  your 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  affairs.  Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to 
but  you  may  remain  easy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  alaait  it. 

This  was  rather  odd  talk  for  a  sav-age  warrior,  and  verily  it  seems  more  like  u 
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that  of  one  of  the  European  Brethren,  but  the  veracity  of  Loskiel  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  Glikhikan  into 
imicli  trouble  and  danger,  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
mischief.  Michael  Jung,  David  Zeisb^ger  and  Joh7i  Heckeivelder  were  the 
Hrethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
from  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Jungman  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  Zeisberger  and  Scnseman ;  and,  singing  the  death-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnadenhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
Scjitcinber  4, 1781.  It  appears  that  the  famous  Captain  Pipe  was  among  these 
warriors,  from  what  follows.  A  young  Indian  woman,  who  accompanied  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
niirlit  “found  means  to  get  Capt.  Pipefs  best  horse,  and  rode  ofif  full  speed  to 
I’itt.'hurgh,  where  she  gave  an  accoimt  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  t!i(4r  congregations.”  This  woman  was  related  to  Glikhikan ;  on  him, 
thorc'bre,  they  determined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  wairiors  seized 
liiiii  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  \\'hen  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo¬ 
tion  followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
jtieces ;  especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  forget  his  having  renoimced 
Ins  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however.  Half-king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
vent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
prol)rious  language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

'file  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  libei*ty,  but  were' 
fbligtnl  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
lonccr;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  troubling 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  and 
Hi'tth'd  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautiful  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest. 
Tlieir  lo.sses  and  privations  were  immense.  Above  200  cattle  and  400  hogs, 
nineli  corn  in  store,  beside  300  acres  just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
“  A  trooi)  of  savages  commanded  by  English  officers  escorted  them,  enclos¬ 
ing  them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides.”  They  arrived  at  their 
Iiliiee  of  destination  October  II,  and  here  were  left  by  Half-king  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

fliany  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  in  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadful’ 
riias.sacre,  and  Glikhikan  was  among  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  were 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  ihei-e  were  34  children 
murdered  in  cold  blood.*  This  was  done  by  white  men  ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolicrd  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  more 
ill  detail.  The  nionth  of  Februaiy  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  very  favor¬ 
able  to  Avar  parties,  it  tims  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  A\*ere  committerl  in  an  nnlooked  for  moment  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
whites.  The  fiimily  of  a  JVilliam  Wallace,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  or 
d.\  children,  were  killed,  and  one  John  Carpenter  \  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com¬ 
mitted  the  murders  Avere  quartered  among  tltem.t  Therefore,  without  further 
information,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenly  collected  upon  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Pcmnsylvania,  and  each  man  having  provided  himself  with  his  own 
anus,  ammunition  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  David  WilHamson  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  fliingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  Riveiv§ 


*  I  have  been  particulai*  I'lt  noticing  this  affair,  as  H  b  not  fotmd 
lated  works  as  the  American  Anruils. 
t  He  afterwards  made  his  escape  at  gteat  pen!, 
i  Doddridge’s  Notes  on  the  Indian  Wars,  248,  249. 


such  extensively  circu- 


$  Ibid. 
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MASSACRE  AT  GA'ADEAIIUETTEN. 


[Hook  V. 


Meanwhile  Colonel  Gibson,  at  Pittsburgh,  understanding  the  object  of  die 
crew  who  had  gone  forth  under  ff'illiamson,  despatched  niesseugc  rs  to  alarm 
the  Christian  Indians,  but  they  ai-rived  too  lute.  However,  they  n ceiMtl 
timely  notice  from  another  quaiter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  iuuuceiice  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error:  a  wliite  man,  who  Imd 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  wairiors,  wai-ned  them  A\itlj  great 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriors,  who  had  “  murtlered  uud 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  far  from  the  Ohio,  ai-rived  soon  after  at 
Gnadenhuetten,”  wdiere  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  tlu’Cliris- 
timis,  that  a  paity  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  w  oiild  Miivly 
kill  them  all.*  All  these  vvai*uiugs  were  not  enough  to  shake  their  fiuth  iii 
the  protecting  arm  of  theii*  own  innocence. 

The  second  day’s  march  of  the  band  of -murderers,  brought  tliem  within 
one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  ejicampcd  for  the 
night.  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  JMarch.  The  next  morning  the  party 
was  divided  into  thi-ee  equal  divisions,  “  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
afeout  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  were 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  giver.  The  other  pjuty  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  river 
a  little  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  division  was  to 
fall  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upjier  end.  When 
the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  :Iic  fn  er, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  i)ut  something  like  a  ciuioe  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  high,  witli  some  floating  icc.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Slaughter  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  hiu 
a  trough  designed  for  holding  sugar  water.  This  trough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  mcii  stripped 
oft'  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  trough,  together  witli  their  ginis,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  witli  their  hands.  When  about  1(1  luul 
crossed  the  river,  the  two  centinms,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance,"  f  ‘•met 
young  Schehosch  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  woimded  him  so  much  that  he 
could  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murderers 
theniselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Schebosch,  the  sou  of 
a  wliite  Christian  man  :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cut 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets.”  “  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  aims  hy 
a  shot.  A  shot  from  the  other  centinel  killed  him.  These  heroes  t  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

“  By  thi^  time,  about  16  men  had  got  over  tlie  river,  and  supposing  ilie  luiiif,' 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shahosh^  w'ould  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  tliey 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  the  town  on  tlie  east  siik*  of  tlie 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  rher,  nuirclicd 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Hero  they  found 
a  Im-ge  company  of  Indians  gathering  the  corn,  which  tliey  had  left  in 
their  fields  the  preceding  fall,  when  they  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  tlie 
aiTival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  good  will  lo  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  tliem  to  fort  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  aians,  ami  ap¬ 
peared  highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  w  ith 
all  speed  to  prepui’e  food  for  the  white  men,  and  for  thernsch  cs  on  lliuir 
journqy. 

“  A  party  of  wliite  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  short  distance  from  Gnadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  gathering  in 
their  corn,  to  bring  them  in  to  Gnadenhuetten.  The  party'  soon  arrived  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  from  Salem.  In  the  meai'i  time  the  Jmlians  at 
Gnadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  di.stance  apart,  and  placed 


*  Loskiel,  Hist.  Moravians,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  following  Doddridge’s  Narrative,  but  the  next  quotation  is  from  Lo.\kiid,  iii.  177, 
and  then  continues  Doddridge  without  any  omission. 

i  My  author  doe's  not  italicize  this  word,  but  he  dcul>ti'csi  would,  if  h.'  were  l<»  givens  a 
new  edition  of  his  book,  if  he  did  not  add  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  exclamations  lo  it. 
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nnder  guards ;  and  when  those  from  Salem  mrived,  they  were  divided,  and 
placed  m  the  same  houses,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

“The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  tlieir  tate.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  awful  decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  men.  Tlie  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
commandant  of  the  party,  Colonel  David  Williamson,  then  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  ‘whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death  ?  ’  requesting  all  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  this,  16,  some  say 
18,-  stepped  out  of  the  mnk,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line  ;  but 
alas !  this  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance.”  Thus  was 
the  fate  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
jiaie  for  death. 

“From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore¬ 
saw  theii'  fate,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex¬ 
horting  each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior  of 
men.”  “The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  lionid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exliibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  the  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  Sexes ; 
from  the  aged  gi*ey-headed,  down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother’s  breast ; 
dishonored  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
scalping-knife !  ”  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
iu  the  year  1783 1 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  day’s  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  knocked  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
himself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  they  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANKE  was  a  powerful  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  oiir  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  missionary  Loskiel,  fi-om  whom 
it  appears  tliat  he  was  very  friendly  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  into 
his  country,  but  when  GUkhikan,  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  him, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  turned  against 
them,  and  for  a  time  caused  them  much  difficulty.  Meeting  with  Glik- 
hihan  afterward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  iu  an  angiy  tone  as  follows : 
“  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin  !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting. 
n(;xt  to  me  hi  council,  when  we  sfiread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  ly'mg  before  us .?  Now  yott  pretend  to  despise  all  thisj  and 
tliiiik  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find 
yourself  deceived.”  '  To  which  GUkhikan  made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  this  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospel.  Pa- 
kcnike  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors ;  for  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous ;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
a  message,  declaring  that  “whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  be  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,”  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import^  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  impending  danger 
wliicli  he  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  the 
gospel.  A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWEES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
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judge  of  him  from  our  scanty  records,  he  will  appear  to  the  best  advantngB. 
“He  used  to  lay  all  affairs  of  state  before  Ins  counsellors  for  their  considera¬ 
tion,  without  telling  diem  his  own  sentiments.  When  they  gave  him  their 
opinion,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  stated  his  objections  and  amendmou&, 
always  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  disapprobation.”  Before  the  revolution,  it  was 
said  that  he  had  amazingly  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Delawares ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  all  his  neighbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoth¬ 
er.  His  residence,  in  1773,  was  at  Gekelemukpechuenk.  The  Moravian  mis¬ 
sionaries  sent  messengers  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mis¬ 
sionary,  in  July  of  this  year,  requesting  a  renewal  of  friendship  and  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  former  promise  of  protection.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  his 
council,  they  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
JVetaivatwees,  said,  “  They  have  teachei's  enough  already,  for  a  new  one  can  teach 
nothing  but  the  same  doctrine”  He  was,  however,  prevailed  iqion  to  give  his 
consent  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  set  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
friend  Pakanke :  “  You  and  I  are  both  old,  and  know  not  how  long  we  shall  live. 
Therefore  let  us  do  a  good  work,  before  we  depart,  and  leave  a  testimony  in  oitr 
children  and  posterity,  that  we  have  received  the  word  of  God.  Let  this  be  our 
last  idll  and  testament.”  Pakanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  send 
solemn  embassies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  tiiought  proper  to  comnninicato 
his  determination.  JVetawatwees  died  at  Pittsburgh  near  the  close  of’  I77(i. 

JVetawatwees  had  been  a  sigiK'r  to  the  treaty  of  Conestoga  in  the  year  171?^, 
being  then  young,  probably  about  25  years  of  age.  Tlie  Turtle  tribi;  was 
the  first  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  became,  by  their  usagc.s  cliicf. 
To  him  was  committed  all  the  tokens  of  contracts  ;  such  as  belts  of  wuin- 
pura,  writings  obligatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  William  Penn,  and  others 
since,  down  to  the  time  himself,  with  his  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  their 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio, 

After  having  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  eoin- 
munication  with  the  Wyandots  and  otlier  warlike  nations  of  the  west,  ho 
made  known  to  them  the  wongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  suffered. 
By  advice  of  t|je  Wyandot  cfiiefs,  he  settled  finally  upon  Cayaimga  River, 
leaving  open  the  llivei's  Muskingum  aud  Big  Beaver  for  any  of  bis  natioa 
that  were  there  already,  and  should  afterwards  come  to  settle  there.  And  thiB 
was  the  occasion  of  King  Beaver’s  building  a  town  and  settling  tlie  Turkey 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Nemoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawas.  Of  this 
distinguished  chief  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

When  Cdlpnels  Bouquet  and  Bradsb-eet,  in  17G3,  were  penetrating  into  file 
Indian  countity,  JVetawaiioees,  not  without  reason,  became  alarnu  d  for  his 
safety,  and  could  not  be  pi*evailed  upon  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Coloacl 
Bouquet,  after  the  battle  of  Bushy  Rum,  notwithstanding  tlie  other  chiefs 
did.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  Bouquet’s  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  down  the  Muskingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  being  inter¬ 
cepted,  by  some  ot‘  Bouquet’s  Indian  spies,  was  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  because  he  did  not  appear  at  the  treaty,  publicly  deposed  him,  and  pat 
another  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  however, 
the  first  act  of  importance  performed  by  the  Delawai'e  nation  was  to  iriii- 
state  JVetauntwees.  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  office 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  i77tt, 
at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  years.*^ 

The  missionaries,  especially,  felt  his  loss  with  great  severity,  for  his  coun¬ 
cil  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them  on  ail  trying  occasions. 

WHITE-EYES,  or,  as  some  write,  White-eye,  was  “  the  first  captain  ainoug 
the  Delawares.”  There  was  always  great  opposition  among  the  Indians 
against  missionaries  settling  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  language  nf  one 
of  the  Moravians,  “  were  a  stone  of  offence  to  many  of  tbe  chiefs  and  to  n 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  it  was  several  tiinc.s 
proposed  to  expel  them  by  force.”  But  “  this  man  [Captain  White-eyes]  kept 
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tte  chiefs  and  council  in  awe,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  injure  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  being  in  his  own  heart  convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
This  was  e\adent  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chiefs  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers.”  * 

Upon  the  death  of  JVetawoAwees,  in  1776,  Captain  fVhite-eyes  became  chief 
sachem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  of  first  counsellor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  highly  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular'  descent, 
he  only  accepted  the  office  until  a  young  chief  should  be  of  age,  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent,  i  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  his  countrymen  should  become  Christians,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  civilization  ;  “  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac¬ 
companying  Gen.  Mackintosh  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  ’9,  he 
took  the  small-pox  and  died.”  f 

The  old  chief  JVetaivatwees  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  White- 
eyes,  and,  as  they  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  declai-ed  “  that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  afiairs,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,”  &c.  White-eyes  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
separate  himself  from  the  other  chiefs.  “This  occasioned  great  and  general 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefs  and  the  people 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Indian  breth¬ 
ren  ^vere  appointetl  arbitrators.  The  event  was  beyond  expectation  success¬ 
ful,  for  chief  N‘etawatwees  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Cap¬ 
tain  ffliite-eye,  but  changed  bis  mind  with  respect  to  the  believing  Indians 
and  their  teachers,  and  remained  their  constant  friend  to  his  death.”  J 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  wax-,  the  American  confess 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordingly 
imited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies,  mdte-eyes  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethrexi,  aud  his  conduct  belbre  the  commissioners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  missionaries. 

I’owards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  “  that  they  must  keep  their  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors.” 
Mttaioatwees  being  them  head  chief,  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Hurons, 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  remmding  them  of  the 
misery  they  had  already  brought  upon  themselves.  Captain  White-eyes  was 
a  bearer  of  the  belts,  who  in  his  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am¬ 
bassadors;  for  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
tlie  feet  of  the  bearers,  ordering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  depart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  White-eyes  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  f^iie-eyes  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  suppose  Iroin  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefly  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion,  WhUe- 
eijes  said  “he  should  do  as  he  pleased;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  they 
lulsely  pretended ;  he  was  no  woman,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act  as  such.”  §  ^ 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  impoitance  of  this  chief  until  1/80,  which  was 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small¬ 
pox.  Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
have  been  very  old,  perhaps  near  120,  as  he  could  well  remember  when  the 
first  house  was  built  in  Phdadelphia,  in  1682,  being  then  a  boy 

Although  IVhite-eyes  was  so  frienffiy  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  fully 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  station  as  a  reason.  . 

The  Delaware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  cluef  signed  a  treaty  in 
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1814,  at  Greenville,  in  Ohio,  bearing  it*  White-eye^  town  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  history.  It  ^vas  the  place  of  his  re«dence,  which  was  neai*  the  falls 
of  the  Muskingimi. 

PAXNOUS  was  head  chief  of  the  Shawanese  in  1754.  At  this  time,  tlie 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  settlement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  oppress¬ 
ed  by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Paxnous  and  Gideon  Tadeuskund, 
who  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  following 
message :  “  The  great  head,  tliat  is,  the  council  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onomlago, 
speak  the  truth  and  lie  not;  they  rejoice  that  some  of  the  believing  Indians 
have  moved  to  Wajomick,  [near  Wilksburg  and  the  Susqueliannah,!  but  now 
they  lift  up  the  remaining  Mahikans  and  Delawares,  and  set  them  also  down 
in  Wajomick  ;  for  there  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  But  if  they  will  not  heai-,  the  great  head,  or  council, 
will  come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  ”  that  is,  set  their  houses 
on  fire,  and  send  bidlets  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxiwus  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Hurons  demanded  an  answ  er 
to  the  summons  he  had  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  lor 
whom  he  had  great  aflfection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  yetu'S.  She, 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
softening  the  heart  of  Pcu'nous,  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons :  “  'file 
Brethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  the  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick.”  Paxnoiis,  “  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  this  business,  was  satisfyed,  and  even  formed  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren.”  This  is  sufficient  to  explain  P arnom'  })ar- 
tiality  for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  departed,  his  wife  was  baptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  was  her  husband,  were  much  affected.  8ho 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  “  that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  born.” 
Paxnous  also  had  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawares,  may  be  considered 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  tlie 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Honest-John.  About  this  time,  ho 
was  received  into  the  Moravian  coimnunity,  and  after  some  delay,  “  owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,”  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowshij).  Ilis 
baptismal  name  was  Gideon.  He  adhered  to  the  missionaries  just  as  long  as 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  offer¬ 
ed,  he  stood  ready  to  embark  in  it. 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  offered  more  advantages  than  that  place,  and  this  w  as  a 
secret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  excursions,  that  tjicy 
might  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.  It  was  now  1754. 

Meanwhile  Tadeuskund  had  had  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  tlie 
war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wujomick. 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  wishes  of  Tadeuskund  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

Tadeuskund  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  tlie  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  Paxnous,  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  nMiiaiti- 
ing  believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadeuskund  n(*coin- 
panied  him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  began  to  decline,  Tademkund 
began  to  think  about  making  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow¬ 
ers,  he  gave  the  Brethren  there  intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  join 
them;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  ^er  dissipated.  “  lie 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of  tlie  Indian  con¬ 
gregation.”  From  the  discouraging  nature  of  the  affairs  of  the  Frencli,  ten 
Indian  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  the  English  at 
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E^ton,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Tadeuskund  pretended  that 
tills  treaty  had  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  government  should  build  a 
town  on  the  Susquehannah  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  living  with  the 
Brethren  to  remove  to  it.  This  Ids  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foun¬ 
dation,  from  their  own  account,  for  TadetLskuruTs  pretending  to  have  received 
full  commission  to  conduct  all  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick ;  and  therefore  demanded  their 
compliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  they  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed, 
houses  built,  and  provisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  them,  to  live  there  immolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them¬ 
selves.  But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioned  some  tlireats  from  Tadeuskund,  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  irritated. 

Tadeuskund  went  to  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
congress  of  the  Indians  and  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  Easton.  When  he  retm-ned,  he  demanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  all  the  chiefs  so 
determined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  Tliis 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  left  them. 

■  The  great  council  or  congress  of  Enghsh  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
reterred  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  etninent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeuskund,  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

I'adeuskund  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wajomick  in  April, 
17(5:3. 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Gnadenhuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it ;  however,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
ill  tliat  towui,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
from  it.  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (their  numbers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  place,  while  the  Brethren 
were  at  supper,  and  killed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  fai*  p*eater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 
had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  hunting  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisoners;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alann,  those 
within  tlie  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  people  succeeded  in  securing  the  doors 
and  wuidows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  This,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
beads  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  effected  through  the  burning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  been  confined  in  an  out-house  by  sickness,  escaped 
fiom  a  window.  All  the  buildings  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  otlier  animals 
in  the  barns,  were  consumed  in  the  flames !  * 

The  leader  of  this  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  lor  his  murders.  By  the  influence  of  the  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Mr.  George  Croghan,  the  hostUe  Indians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  1756.  This 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  fell 
in  company  with  Tadeuskund.  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  oi 
other,  to  get  up  a  qusu'rel,  hi  which  Tadeuskund  killed  him.] 

SKENANDO,  though  belonging  to  a  later  age,  may  veiy  properly  be 
noticed  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chief,  contemporaiy  with  the  missionary 
Kirkland,  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  Uved  many  years  of  tlie  latter 


*  Heckeioclder’s  Narrative,  44.. 
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part  of  his  life  a  believer  in  Christianity.  Mr.  Kirkland  died  at  Paris,  IV 
York,  in  1808,  and  was  buried  near  Oneida,  Skenando  desired  to  be  burit'd 
near  him  at  liis  death,  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  years  old, 
and  Ttvas  often  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  said  to  one  who 
visited  him  but  a  little  time  before  his  death,  “  I  am  an  aged  hemlock ;  the 
lohids  of  an  hundred  winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches ;  I  am  dead  at 
the  top.  The  generation  to  which  I  belonged  has  run  away  and  left  me.'' 

In  early  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication.  bi 
1775,  he  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  affairs  of  his  tribe  with  the  govi'ni- 
ment  of  New  York.  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  tumid 
iiiznself  in  the  street,  nearly  naked,  every^  thing  of  xvorth  strip|)ed  Irom  liiiii, 
even  the  sign  of  his  chieftainship.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  ul'  Ids 
duty,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  jioweniil 
chief,  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  engage  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev¬ 
olution.  This  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  for  he  always  urged  the  idght.s  of 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americans  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachments  upon  the  red  men.  He  rendered  his 
adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  sendees. 

From  the  “  Annals  of  Tryon  Coimty'^,”  *  we  learn  that  Skenando  died  on 
the  11  Mai-ch,  1816.  He  left  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  ohserves 
that  “  his  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust.  His  countenance  wiis 
intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chief  hi  liis 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years,  one  of 
the  noblest  counsellors  among  the  North  American  tribes  and  that,  in  flic 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  vigilance  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  (jcrnmii 
Flats  from  being  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactions  with 
the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  his  last  will.  Governor  Penn  devised  to  his  grandson,  William  Fean, 
and  his  heirs,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  “in  proper  and  hciu-ficinl 
places  in  this  province,  by  his  trustees.”  William  Penn,  the  grandson,  sold 
out  this  land  to  a  gentleman,  Mr .  Jiilliam  Allen,  a  great  limd-jobber.  Hy  a 
little  management  Allen  got  this  land  located,  generally,  where  he  desired. 
One  considerable  tract  included  part  of  Minisink,  and  no  previous  armiige- 
ment  had  been  made  with  those  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  purchasing  of  the  Indians  as  liad  Iteeii 
before,  by  others  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur¬ 
veyed  to  him,  than  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  tliat  would  go  on  at  once  iuid 
settle  it. 

Hence  we  clearly  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  the  same 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  condition.-i 
these  proposals,  not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  ot 
tile  rights  of  the  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary^,  such  jiersous  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  they  (h-ew  prizes,  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indiims.  By  this  means  much  ot 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicituty,  tis  u  ell  as 
other  places,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of  gambling,  and  the  hidituis 
were  thus  crowded  from  it.  They  for  some  time  complained,  and  at  length 
began  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodshed. 

To  stDl  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  grenl 
abuses  as  had  already  been  practised:  crimes  were  sought  to  be  chnKled 
by  bold  stratagem.  The  Iroquois  were  connived  with,  and  they  otune  ior- 
ward,  confirmed  the  doings  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  orderetl  the  Delaw  arcs 
to  leave  their  country.  They  were  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  wretched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  lie  withstood,  hacked  as  it 
was  by  the  English.  They  ordered  the  poor  Delawnres  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  them,  as  in  the  life  of  CanasaUgo  will  be  found  relatctl. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  the  disjmted  lands,  in  a  siuH' 
lar  a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  the  Creek  country  not  iimiiy 
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years  since.  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  deputation  having  remained  upon 
the  ground  eleven  days  after  the  others  had  gone  home,  were  by  kind¬ 
nesses  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  writing,  relinquishing  all  their  right  to  lands 
upon  Delaware.  These  were  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  deeded 
lands  on  the  Susquehannah  just  before,  with  those  who  had  gone  home. 
\\  hy  the  proprietors  did  not  include  the  lands  on  Delav's  are  in  then*  first 
deed,  when  the  deputation  were  all  together,  is  a  good  deal  singidar,  but 
requires  no  explanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  quit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  for  so  doing. 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in¬ 
clude  said  lands. 


That  the  Delawares  or  Chihohockies  (which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  1736,  entirely  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  is 
beyond  a  doubt  true,  although,  from  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
inaiutaiued  that  they  wore  always  subject  to  them.  It  is  true,  that,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  they  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  and 
chiu-acter  as  a  nation,  the  haughty  Six  Nations  found  little  difficulty  in  sedu¬ 
cing  some  ti'ibes  of  them  to  join  them,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves_this,  is,  that  in  the  fh'st  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  any  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  were  trib- 
utaiy  to  the  Susquehannah  ;  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  speech-makers 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

Tlie  celebrated  chief  Tadeuskund,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  gave  the  following  very  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  liad  conducted  in  getting  his  people’s  lands  fraudulently.  It  was  at  the 
conference  in  Easton,  in  Novembei',  1756.  Tadeuskund  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  “  four,  nations,”  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
Munseys  and  Wapingerg.  Governor  Denny  requested  the  Indians  to  state 
the  reasons-  lor  their  late  hostile  movements.  Tadeuskund :  “  I  have  not  far  to 


go  for  an  histance.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking  it  with  his 
foot)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  from  me  iDy  fraud.  [This  was 
in  die  Forks  of  the  Delaware.]  When  I  say  this  gi-ound,  I  mean  all  the  land 
lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah. 
1  have  uot  only  been  seiwed  so  in  this  government,  but  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river.”  On 
the  goveruoFs  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  Iraud,  he  answered :  “  When 
one  man  liad  formerly  liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies ;  after  his  death  his  chUdi’en  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands 
from  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold  ;  this  is  fraud.  Also  when  one  king 
has  hmd  beyond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  this  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  which  cannot  be  moved ;  and  the 
proprietaries,  gi-eedy  to  purchase  land^  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
another ;  this  likewise  is  fraud.” 

Then  the  governor  asked  Tadeuskund  whether  he  had  been  served  so  ? 
He  said,  “  Yes.  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province  ;  all  the  land  extend¬ 
ing  from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taken 
from  me  by  fi-aud  ;  for  Avhen  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  the  old  proprietary, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  by  a 
straight  course,  by  the  compass,  and  by  that  means  took  m  double  the  quantity 
intended  to  be  sold.”  f  „  „  ,  .  ,  .  ,  i  . 

The  meaning  of  Tadeuskund  wiU  be  fully  explamed  in  what  we  ^e  about 
today  before  thb  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatinny  Moqntams  were 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  whites  found  means  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  as  before  noted,  were  able 
not  only  te  maintain  but  to  extend  their  ^croachments.  It  wdl  be  weU  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  WUltam  Pennm  1685,  mcluded  the 
country  fi-om  Duck  Creek,  or  Quingquingus  to  the  Kittatmny  Hdls;  and  to 
bear  in  mind,  also,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  contention ; 


*  See  Proud’8  Pa.,  ii.  334. 
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sometimes,  doubtless,  for  the  secret  intention  of  taking  advantage,  and  at 
others  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  tliey  wort- 
given.  As  for  example,  when  a  ti-act  of  Imid  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  “as  far  as  a  man  cun  walk  in  a 
day,”  the  point  to  be.  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  left  blank,  until  at  sonic 
future  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  gmug  and  receiving  dceils. 
it  is  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purchasers,  every  advantage 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  complain  that  the  “  walker  ”  run ;  in 
another,  that  “  he  walked  after  it  was  night,”  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  tliis  way  to  William  Penn,  and  no  advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  liecame  pro¬ 
prietors,  the  difficulties  arose,  of  which  Tadeuskund  reminded  the  whites  at 
Easton  ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  from  his  speech  to 
Governor  Denny  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  William  Penn,  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in 
1685,  and  ran  thus  : — 

“  This  Indenture  witnesssth,  that,  We,  Packenah,  Jarckhan,  Sikals,  Pai1- 
quesott,  Jervis  Esse]^enavk,  Felldroy,  Hekellappan,  Econus,  MacMoha,  Metthconga, 
Wissa  Powey,  Indian  Kings,  Sachemakers,  right  owners  of  all  lands,  from 
Q,uingquiDgus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upland  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  die  said  creeks 
backwards  as  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  with  a  horse,  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  William  Penn,  proprietaiy  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  territories 'thereof,  viz.  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20 
fathoms  Stroudwater,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  liars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  ban-el  of  beer, 
20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wampum,  30  glass  bottles,  30  pewter  spoons, 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tonga, 
20  steels,  300  flints,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looldng-glasses,  200 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  -30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molasses,  20  tobticeo 
boxes,  100  jews-harps,  20  hoes,  30  gimblets,  30  wooden  screw  box('s,  100 
stiing  of  beads. — Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c.  given  under  our  bauds,  &c. 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eightli  month,  1665.” 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  further  notice  of  Tadeushmd's  cliarges  at 
the  Easton  conference,  before  spoken  of.  The  manner  of  William  JilUn's 
becoming  pi-oprietor  has  been  stated.  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  “  lands  Iv’ing  between  die  mouth  of  Sus- 
quehannah  and  Kittatinny  Hills,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of 
the  branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susquehannali.”  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Delawares,  ami  ina.v 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  right  to  them  ;  I'or,  if 
they  had,  why  were  they  not  urged  to  sell  them  before  the  breaking  up  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  days, 
until  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  release  from  ilic  few 
that  remained  !  It  is  therefore  veiy  evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  when 
all  were  present,  or  the  latter  course  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  proprietor  had  gi-asped  at  the  lands  on  Delawtu-c,  by  a 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  niaii- 
ifested  that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  assembling 
the  Delaware  cliiefs  the  next  yeni-,  1737,  to  treat  further  upon  it.  The  iianics 
of  these  chiefs  were  Monokykickan,  Lappaicinzoe,  Tishekunk  and  .Vutimwi.* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  fi-om  them,  the  preamble  of  wbicli 
set  forth, 

“That  Tishekunk  and  JVwtimus  had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  a 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  Thomas  Penn ;  that  from  thence  anoiber 


■'  Kis  name  signified,  a  striker  of  fish  with  a  sperr.  Heckewelder.  He  was  generally 
calleu  Pontim  Nutamaeus — an  excellent  man,  who  never  drank  liqaor.  He  was  bon)  on  the 
spot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  removed  to  Ohio  about  1745,  died  on  the  Muskinpim  m 
1780,  aged  about  100  years.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  Isaac  Nutimus,  and  like  lum 
was  a  very  amiable  man,  and  died  about  the  same  time.  Ib, 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennpbury  the  next  spring,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  Lappawinzoe,  and  several  others  of  the  Delawai-e  Indians ; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
land  which  their  forefathers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  William  Penn  ; 
and,  ill  particular,  one  deed,  from  MaykeerUckisko,  Saykoppey  and  Taugh- 
haughsey,  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  had  granted  to  William  Penn  a  tract  of  land,  begin¬ 
ning  on  a  line  drawn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
a  west-north-west  course  to  Neshameny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  tlie 
woods  as  far  as  a  man  could  go  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof,  so  fai*  as  the  said  branch 
(loth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  \hla'nJt\  to  tbe  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  half’s  walk,  and  from  thence  [blank]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delawai-e, 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  tliis  appeared  to  be  true  by  William  Biles  and  Joseph  fVood,  who,  upon 
ilieir  affirmation,  did  dechu-e,  that  they  well  rememberecl  the  treaty  held  by 
the  agents  of  William  Penn  and  those  Indians “  that  they  were  now  come  to 
Philadelphia  with  their  chief  Monokyhidcan,  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  gi*anted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  Monokyhickan,  Lappawinzoe,  Ti- 
skkunk  and  Mdimus,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  right  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travelled,  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap¬ 


pointed  for  that  purpose.” 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north :  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  loalked  out,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

“  The  relation  which  Thornes  Furniss,  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  day  and 
a  halfs  walk,  made  between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  James  Yeates  and  Edward  Marshall.” 

“At  the  time  of  the  walk!  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  Yeates.  My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquainting 
me  with  the  time  of  setting  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  different  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  walk ;  some  alleging  it  was  to  be 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  from 
somewhere  in  Wright’s-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river  s  bank, 
said  to  be  a  boundary  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  little  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chapman  s,  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  ancl  kept 
company  I'or  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  qude  to 
the  end  ‘of  the  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu¬ 
ties  aiipointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  wallc  honestly  performed. 
One  of  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith.  The  ffi-st 
(lav  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
mradows  of  one  (ftfjon,  m  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  wfk  was  to 
liave  been  made  up  the  river,  and  eomplaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
iwks  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Tho^  (^'“’•,"’5“'"'  “ifi™? 
pr«.iit  of  some  shoes.  After  this  some  of  us  that  had  horsey 
li  t  11, e  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  s^e  =1^.  ^7' 
liimis  before  sunset,  flie  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  «.  that 

iiltornoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At  partmg  th^  appeared  dissat^ed  Md  . 
«1  they  would  go  no  farther  with  us;  for  as  they  saw  the  wito  vvonid 
IMS  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  or  .where  we  ^nt  to  It 
«  said  we  ‘-veM  12  houts  fte  to  IrdpleteThf  time!  w^  oblfged 
■It’ the  SgS"  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held.his 
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himself,  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  said 
he  was  almost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  flirthfr,  he 
must  have  fallen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  heard  die  shout¬ 
ing  of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  evening  in 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  morning  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  thoy 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  but  they  declined  it,  although  1  believe 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before,  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusement.  In 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  TimaOty  Smith  and 
myself  riding  forty  yards  more  or  less  before  the  company,  and  as  avo  ap¬ 
proached  within  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  being  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewhat  surprised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meant  I  said,  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  that 
I  thotight  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  befiire 
us  to  the  settlement.  I  think  Smith  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  1  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  Avere  dissatisfied  Avith  the  walk,  o 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of,  and  upon  the  Avay,  in 
our  return  home,  frequently  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
indeed  the  unfairness  practised  in  the  Avalk,  botli  in  regard  to  the  way  Avhere, 
and  the  manner  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  hidians 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  for  some  considerable  time  alter  it  Avas  done.  When  the  Avalk  wm 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  tlte  tliiag 
inclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  bad  been  brought  up  moat  of  iny 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  Occurrences 
almost  enthely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

Thomas  Furniss."  * 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  end  of  these  affairs  Avas  war.  Tin? 
Delawares  Avere  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  the 
English. 


CHAPTER  UL 

Of  several  chiefs  spoken  of  by  Washington,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  French 
of  Ohio — Battle  near  Great  Meadows,  and  death  of  Jumonvilie — SuiNcis — Mowa- 
CATOOCHA — Half-King  —  Jcjskakaka — White-Thunder  —  AhhiqpirJi — Cap¬ 
tain  Jacobs — Hendrick — His  history — Curious  anecdote  of — Logan — Crcfufs 
War — Battle  of  Point  Pleasant — Logan  s  famous  speech — Cornstock — IBs  Jiislury 
— Red-hawk — Ellinipsico — The  barbarous  murfer  of  these  three — Mdanchohi 
death  of  Logan — Pontiac — A  renowned  warrior — Colonel  Rogers's  account  rfluui 
— His  policy — Fall  of  Michilimakinak — Menehwehna — Siege  of  Detroit— Pmili- 
ac's  stratagem  to  surprise  it — Is  discovered — Official  account  of  tlte  affair  at  Bloixly 
Bridge — Pontiac  abandons  the  siege — Becomes  the  friend  of  the  English — Is  ns^as- 
sinated. 

The  expedition  of  Washington  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  brings 
to*  our  records  information  of  several  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  He  was  commissioned  and  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  Diniiriddie  of  Virginia-  He  kept  an  accurate  joun)aI 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  long 
after,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,  with  a  map ;  the  substa'in* 
of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  iaiporumci'  n; 
that  day. 


*  Causes  of  the  .4Iienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians,  &e.,  Sre.  I.< 
don,  I75£l. 
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SHINGIS  was  the  first  chief  he  visited,  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  He  intend¬ 
ed  holding  a  council  with  the  celebrated  Half-king,*  already  mentioned,  at 
Loggstown,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice,  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  English  interest.  He  therefore  invited  Shingis  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  Loggstown.  “As  soon  as 
I  came  into  town,”  says  Washington,  “I  went  to  Monakatoocha,  (as  the  Half- 
king  y/as  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  off,) 
and  informed  him  by  John  Davidson,  my  Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a 
luessenger  to  the  French  general,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems 
ol  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  I  gave  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  ol  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  in¬ 
vited  him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned.”  This  place  was  about  140  mdes,  “  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,”  says  the  great  writer,  “  from  om*  back  settlements,  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left 
Wllliarnsburgh.” 

Half-king,  it  seems,  bad,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
Washington  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  Wash¬ 
ington  invited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  “  and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
tlie  particulars  of  his  journey  to  the  French  commandant,”  the  best  way  for 
liiin  to  go,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  “He  told  me,”  says  Washington, 
“that  tlie  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  by  reason  of 
many  large  mu-y  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  five  or  six  nights’  sleep,  good 
tj-arelling.”  Half-king  further  informed  him  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep¬ 
tion;  that  the  French  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  .‘^aid,  in  the  following  speech : — 

“Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  mouths 
liave  declared.  You,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  wherein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of 
it ;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  chm-lish  to  one  another :  and  that 
if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with;  and  if  your  lather 
.should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coining  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
force.— We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  wliere 
we  deshed  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is'our  land,  and  not  yours. — I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep¬ 
erous.  If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  the  English, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do;  but  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  foine,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to.” 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  the  French, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  Washington  made  a  speech  to  him  and  hiscounciL 
lie  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in¬ 
structed  to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  of  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.  Half-king  made  this  reply 

“In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  desired  of  me,  I  return 


*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  LosUel,  Hist.  Missions,  in.  123-„He  was  c^led  by  the  Dela¬ 
wares  Pmnoacan,  which  in  English  means  Sweet-house  Heckewelder,^AT.  235  Li  the 
letter,  or  speech,  as  Washington  called  it,  which  this  chief  sent  to  the  governors  of  Virgiiua 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  1754,  ha  name  is  set  down  SerumyaUlM.  See  1  LoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Vi.  143.— f  will  here  note,  that  my  friend,  Jared  Sparks,  Esq.,  verbally  informs, me,  that  he 
is  ofopinion,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Half -king  menUoned  m  LoskieL  I  am  now  of  the 
same  belief,  although  it  is  possible. 
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you  this  answer.”  “I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ouglit  to  do,  as  you  say  \V(' 
are  brothers,  and  one  peo})]e.”  “  Brother,  as  you  have  asked  iny  acK  ict‘,  1 
hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  can  provide  a  conjpau}  to  jro 
with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ;  I  have  it  to  go  for  to  luy 
hiuiting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  liave  ordered  in,  are  not  vet 
come,  and  cannot  until  the  thii*d  night  from  this ;  luitil  which  time,  hrotHer 
1  must  beg  you  to  stay.”  ’ 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  niiioli 
delay,  the  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  “a  matter  of  no  small  mo¬ 
ment,  and  must  not  be  e7itered  without  due  consideration."  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  chanictcr  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Washington  in  all  his  after-life.  And  “  a.«  I  Ibiind 
it  impossible,”  says  the  narrator,  “  to  get  off,  without  aftronting  them  in  tlje 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay.”  Accordingly,  Half-king  gave 
orders  to  King  Shingis,  v/ho  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  niglit  with 
the  wampum,  and  tw^o  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  morning.”  There  was  still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  chiols 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  wfoich  were  to  be  .sent ;  and, 
after  all,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hunter  accompanied.  “  We  set  out,”  says 
Washington,  “about  9  o’clock,  with  the  Half-king,  Jvskakaka,*  White-ihumkr, 
and  the  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  tlie 
4th  of  December.”  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
with  the  Ohio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer’s  peregrinations  northward. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Half-king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Washington  succeeded  in 
preventing  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  tlie  chiefs 
delay  their  departm-e  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  tliey  should 
be  left  behind.  At  length,  having  out-generalled  bis  complotters,  juid  “got 
things  ready  to  set  off)  I  sent  for  the  Half-king f  continues  the  narrator,  “  to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
White-thunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk ; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  cany  him  down  in  a  canoe ;  ”  so,  notwithstanding 
the  delays,  Washington  was  obliged  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him 
strongly  against  believing  Monsieur  Joncaire^s  pretensions  of  Iriendshij),  and 
representations  against  the  English.  Hen?  ends  Washington's  account  of 
Half-king. 

And  before  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington’.s  joiiriicy, 
we  will  close  our  account  of  this  chief  also.  In  1754  he  accornpaiiied  Ifnsh- 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  fi-om  the  disputed  tetTitory 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  smqin.'se  of  M. 
de  Jumonville,  on  the  28  May  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  ])is  warriors, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  Washington  to  the  place  where  he  vVas  eneauiiicd, 
which  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Great  Meadows.  Jumonville's  lf)rce  un.s 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  pi-evious  to  the  attack. 
Half-king,  who  was  encamped  six  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  haring  niadc 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  the  French  force,  sent  an  express  to  Ifoshhg- 
ton,  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  oV)8cure  retreat. 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  with  40  men  and  reached  Hnlf-kinfs 
quarters  a  little  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  now  held  by  tlie  chiefs  of  the 
parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  and  Indians  should  niarcii  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  the  wood.s,  in 
the  Indian  manner,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  fbllowijig  tlie  traek 
just  explored  by  Half-kingj’s  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  juirly. 
Jumonville  was  in  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  from  a  road,  and  fliirrouiided 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtful  wlielher 
the  attacking  party  had  not  found  it  difficult  to  have  contended  successfully 


*  We  hear  again  of  this  chief  in  1794,  when,  with  58  others,  he  signed  a  treaty  witli  the 
United  Slates  at  Fort  Stanwix.  His  name  is  there  wTilten  Jishkaaga,  which  signified  agrnA 
grasshopper.  He  was  sorhetimes  called  LitUe-BiUy. 
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against  him.  But  not  being  discovered,  FTashington  made  a  good  disposition 
ol’  liis  men  ;  himself  with  the  English  formed  the  right  wing,  and  Half-king 
at  the  head  of  the  Indians,  tlie  left.  The  French  were  found  without  then- 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew-  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  minutes 
i  nsued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  killed, 
among  whomwasJlf.de  Jumonville;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisoners. 
Washington  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  oifly  were  wounded.* 

We  now  return  to  the  naiTative  of  fVashington,  which  we  had  found  it 
necessary  abruptly  to  inten-upt. 

He.  now  set  out  for  the  frontiei-s  wHh  all  expedition.  He  had,  he  says,  the 
‘most  fatiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of.  From  the  1st  to  the  15th 
December,  there  Was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  inces- 
Miitly;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  >ve  met  with  nothing  but  one  contin¬ 
ued  series  of  cold,  wet  weather.” 

This  expedition  of  Washington  has  in  it  great  interest,  more  especially  from 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  “savior 
of  his  country  ”  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  and  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staff  in  the  other,  and  a 
pack  upon  his  back;  Wading  through  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country’s  good.  He 
!iad  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  dnring  part  of  the  way  on  his  i-eturn,  he 
had  l»iit  one  attendant.  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  Muj-- 
dtring  Town,  they  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  , a  war-party  of  French  Indians, 
who  hafl  waited  in  ambush  for  them ;  and  although  they  were  within  fifteen 


])aces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unJiurt.  They  captured  the  lellov/  that  fii-ed 
upon  them,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
eikd  all  night,  “without  making  any  stop,”  fearing  they  should  be  pursued 
the  ue:U  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their  course  all  the  next  day, 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.'  Here  the  firmness  of 
Washington  Olid  his  Companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  Was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  by  a 
raft.  They  had  “  but  one  poor  hatchet,”  with  tlie  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  from  morning  till  Sunset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  lannch ;  on  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  vei-y 
narrowly  escaped  perishing.  Washington  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  however,  he  catched 
by  a  fragment  of  the  raft,  and  -saved  himself.  They  finally  extricated  them¬ 
selves  fi-om  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confined 
their  frail  bark,  and  from  thence  to  an  island,  and  finally  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  tliat  Mr.  Gist  ft'oze  his  hands  and  feet.  This  place 
Was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
tpieen,  as  Washington  calls  heT,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she 
having  “  expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort.  1 
inade  her  a  present  of  a  Watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
tliouglit  much  the  best  present  of  the  two.”  Her  name  Was  Miquippa.  From  • 
this  place,  he  pursued  liis  joinney  home  w-ithout  further  accident. 

\Ve  have  mentioned  the  friendly  attention  of  Shingis  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  Shin- 
sris  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  w^ 
oiving  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  Washington  thought  it  was  fear  of  the 
French,  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well 
ibmided,  for  he  ordered  Kustaloga,  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 

wished  no  further  fellowship  with  tlrem.  i  -ui  u  j 

The  massacres  which  followed  Braddock's  defeat  were  horriWe  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Captain  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 

principal  instigatols  of  them,  and  700  dollaro  were  offered  for  thear  heaikd 
Captain  Jacobs  d\d  not  long  escape,  al^ough  the  reward  did  oot  has  en  h,s 
end.  The  hostile  Indians  had  theft  head-quarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  Allegha- 


*  Sparks’s  Writings  of  Washington,  ii.  451,  452: 
t  Anuals  of  Philadelphia,  450. 
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ny  River,  44  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  IMonongahela.  Here  they 
retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  after  iheii-  expeditions  into  the  iVoMtiers. 
In  1756,  Colonel  John  ^nstrong  was  sent  with  about  300  men  agairisr  Ki- 
tauning.  “On  3  September  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Heaver 
Dams,  near  Fraukstown;  arid  on  7th  in  the  evening,  being  within  0  miles 
of  Kitauningj'the  scouts  discovered  a  fire  m  the  road,  and  reported  that  ile  re 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it.  It  Avas  not  thought  proper  to  attemirt 
surprising”  them,  as  it  might- be  a  means  of  alarming  die  town,  if  am  slioiiid 
escape.  Hence  Lieutenant  Hogg,  Avith  a  file  of  12  men,  Avas  ordered  to  A\  atcli 
them,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kitauuiiig 
The  night  being  Avarm,  many,  of  the  IndiaDS  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  the 
attack  began.  Several  Indians  Were  killed  in  the  field,  and  the  town  Avas  im¬ 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced.  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  Avhoop, 
retired  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  Avith  great  bravery.  Insitiivd 
by  ids  intrepidity,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  “  JVe  are  men,  and  irill  not 
be  prisoners  ”  The  whites  being  unable  to  drive  them  from  their  AA  igwams, 
Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  these  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  sarnie  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder.  “  When  the  Indians  Av  ere  told  tliat  tlay 
would  be  burnt  if  they  did  not  suirender,  one  of  them  replied,  he  did  not  care, 
as  he  could  kill  4  or  5  before  he  died.”  When  the  fire  approached  them,  some 
began  to'  sing,  and  others  burst  from  their  houses,  and  Avere  killed  in  their 
fliglit.  Captain  Jacobs,  when  defence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— he  was  shot  down,  and  his  Avife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  King's  Son,  was  killoil 
Avith  them.  As  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  their  houses  stored  Avith  spare  anus  and 
ammunition ;  for,  when  they  Avere  burnt  up,  tlieir  guns  discharged  from  the  heat, 
and  quantities  of  powder  Wew  up  from  time  to  time,  which  tlirew  some  of 
tlieir  bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  this 
time,  Avho  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  goods  Avere  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  by  the  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  poAvder  enough  for  a  ten  years’  Avar 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  party  whjch  Lieuteiuuit  Hogg 
had  been  left  to  watch,  instead  of  being  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  warriors, 
Avbo  were  on  their  AA’ay  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forAViu  d  by 
'  Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  tlie  ne.vt 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant’s  party  Avas  suspected.  On  rctiiniiiig 
to  the  place.  Colonel  Armstrong  found  that  Lieutenant  Hogg  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  great  disadvantage,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  liad  been  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  Mercer  (afterAvards  General  Mercer,  who  fidl  at  Priiieetoii) 
severely  woimded.  At  the  first  fire  Hog^s  party  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  avIio, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  Avhiles.  Hogg, 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  Avas  fortunate  enoiiuii  U) 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  tlie  dead  liodie.'^  oi‘  some 
that  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  Avere  ^nt  from  the  Ifonticrs  to  Pliilu- 
delphia,  and  hauled  about  tbe  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  agaill^l  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearauee  Avas  attrib¬ 
uted  a  laxity  in  sending  oat  troops.  Tbe  mob  surrounded  the  l)oii.«i' of 
assembly,  having  placed  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  im¬ 
mediate  succor.  At  this  time  the  above  rcAvard  Avas  ofiereiL 

Mr.  Heckewelder  kiicAV  Shin^,  or,  as  he  Avrole  his  nuni Shingasic,  ]  and 
gave  him  a  good  character.  lie  w.as  brother  to  King-beaver,  and  in  the  I'reneb 
Avar  Avas  considered  the  greatest  Indian  Avarrior  of  the  day.  He  aa  us  a  tm  rer 
to  the  whole  frontier  of  Pennsylvania.  “  Passing  one  day  Avith  him,”  Siiy**  ilh'* . 
Heckewelder,  “in  the  summer  of  1762,  near  by  where  his  tAvo  prisoner  boys 
(about  12  years  of  age)  were  amusing  themselves  Avith  bis  oAvn  hoys,  and  lie 
observing  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  at.  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  lus  prisoners,  he  said,  MTien  I  first  took  tliem 


*  CoU.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  ®8— 9.  S  C»V.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  298—9. 
t  Level,  or  Bog-meadow. 
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they  mere  such  ;  but  they  are  dow  my  children ;  eat  tlieir  victuals  out  of  one 
aud  the  same  bowl !  which  was  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  respects, 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  own  children — alike  dear  to  him.”  Though 
of  small  stature,  the  same  author  observes,  he  had  a  great  mind. 

The  -mfe  of  this  chief  died  in  1762.  She  was  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectobility ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  funeral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
and  interment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  w^hen  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  C. 
F.  Post  to  the  distant  tribes  to  persuade  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men¬ 
tion  is  often  made  in  the  journal  which  he  kept,!  of  Shingis,  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Post  performed  two  missions,*  the  first  at 
the  close  of  1758,  and  the  second  in  1759.  Under  date  of  28  August,  1758, 
he  writes,  “We  set  out  from  Savycunk  in  company  with  20,  for  Kusheushkee ; 
on  the  road  SJdngas  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  Filglish  they  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a 
great  reward  for  his  head.  I  told  him  that  was  a  great  wliile  ago,  ’twas  all 
lorgotten  and  wiped  away  now.”  An ,  Indian  in  the  company,  called  Shamo- 
kin  Daniel,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  understanding  what 
said,  interrupted  and  said,  “  Don’t  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  iflle 
lying  stories,”  and  asked,  “Why  then  did  the  English  hiye  1200  Indians 
[meaning  the  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  ”  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Daniel 
vociferated,  G — d  d — ^n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
road  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  the  English  hired  ?  ”  After  a  few 
odier  harsh  e.xpressions,  Shingis  told  him  to  be  still,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  siiid.” 

Mr.  Post  dined  with  Shingis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  tliat  although  the  English  had  offered  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  tliought  to  i-evenge  himself,  but  was  always  veiy  kind  to  such  pris¬ 
oners  as  Were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  dould  be  sm-e  the  EngUsh  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  Shingis  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  “the  greatest  Delaware 
wturior  of  his  time,”  and  that,  “  were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document,  though  a  shocking  one.” 

Hendnck  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chief,  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encouraged 
by  the  defeat  of  General  Braddoek,  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrying 
ail  liefore  them.  Hendrick  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request  of  General 
Johnson,  and  met  the  Fi'ench,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
work,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  flanks.  General  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
U  iiiiams  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  aud  Hendrick  u  ith  200  of  his  war¬ 
riors,  to  give  them  battle ;  but  falling  in  with  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unexpectedly.  Colonels  Williams  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  with  many  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment.  The  rest  fled  to  the  m^in  body  with 
great  precipitation,  infusing  consteniation  into  the  whole  army.§  The  French 
I’ollow'ed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe¬ 
cution,  fi’pm  the  precautiqn  of  the  English  in  falling  flat  upon  their  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  frotn  their  surprise,  and  fought  with  bravery,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  artillery,  of  which  the  French  had  uone.|| 
At  length  the  brave  Dieskau  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be¬ 
ing  terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  bv  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  great  disorder.  General  Dieskau  was  found  in  the  pursmt,  supporting 
himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.  Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  of 


■  For  which  see  Heckm, elder’ s  Hist.  Ind.  Nations,  264,  &c 
t  Hcpriiiled  iu  The  Causes  o/Llie  Alienation,”  &cc.,  and  Frauds  Fa..,  v'ol.  2d. 
i  //ecicireWt'rs  NSVra live, 64.  i  tt  •  i  ti- 

§  The  English  lost  about  200  in  lliis  ambush.  Guthi-u’s  Universal  History,  x.  94. 
11  Ibid, 
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Lis  captors,  as  he  was  attempting  to  draw  his  watch  to  present  to  them,  some 
one,  supposing  him  to  he  searching  for  his  pistol,  discharged  his  gun  into 
his  lups.  Notvvitlistanding  he  was  thus  twice  wounded,  lie  li\  ed  to  reach 
England,  but  he  died  soon  alter.  The  French  lost  800  men  in  die  attack. 

When  General  Johnson  was  about  to  ^etach  Colomd  ^rilHams,  lie  asked 
Hendrick's  opinion,  whether  the  force  w'as  sufBcient,  To  which  he  replied, 
If  they  are  to  fight,  they  are  too  few.  If  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  too  mmiy." 
And  when  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  detachment  into  three  parts,  Hen¬ 
drick  objected,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  jilan,  jiicked 
up  three  sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  “  You  sec  now 
that  these  cannot  he  easily  broken ;  but  take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  may  break 
them  at  oiice."  But  from  this  valuable  counsel  very  little  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  derived^ 

It  was  reported  at  the  lime,  that  '38  of  Hendrick's  men  were  killed,  and  12 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians ;  probably  coii- 
sidei'ing  th^m  as  unworthy  of  record!  Such  historians  may  be  forgotten.  At 
least,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  tiiat  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  against  the  French,  “  by  the  death 
of  the  famous  Hendrick,"  says  the  same  writer,  “a  renowned  Indian  warrior 
among  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle,  andSvhose  son,  upon  beipg  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  the 
usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on 
his  left  breast,  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in 
his  sou :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  General  Johnson  prevented  the 
fury  of  their  resentment  taking  place  on  the  body  of  the  French  general.”! 

A?  soon  as  .the  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  some  to  then-  homes,  to  condole 
with  the  friends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  the  Enghsh,  to  cari^  the  w  elcoinc 
news  of  victory.  The  different  runners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  fight.}:  And  thus  we  are  turnished  with  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fostered, 
and  actually  encom'aged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  tiiem,  was  to  employ  their  j)ractices — tliiy  were 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  of  employing  tliem,  and  incvciit- 
ing  their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfbrtimate  captives,  all  e.xpericncc 
shows,  is  but  i!o  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  William  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  sujterintendcnt 
of  Indian  affairs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  present  w'hen  tiiey  wen*  re¬ 
ceived,  and  could  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  Ho 
w'ent  away  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  called  uiion  8ir 
William,  and  told  liim  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir  William  \cry  con¬ 
cernedly  deshted  to  know  what  it  was,  Hendrick  very  readily  told  him  he 
had  dreamed  that  Sir  Jfilliam  Johnson  had  presented  him  with  one  of  his 
new  suits  of  imiform.  Sir  William  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  the  elegant 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendrick,  who  went  away  to  show  his 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Su:  Hllliam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  fi  icinls. 
Some  time  after,  the  genex'al  met  Hendrick,  and  told  him  he  had  drcaiuctl  a 
dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  tiiat  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  his 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know’  what  it  was, 
as  Sir  William  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Hcmlnrk 
had  presented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  w  hich  he  described,  (consist¬ 
ing  of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Hendrick  answered,  “  It  is  yours  ,*  "  but,  shaking  his  heail,  said,  “  8ir 
William  Johnson,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again.” 

John  Konkapot,  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  grandson  to  Hendrick,  and  he 
informs  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  Wolf  a  Mohegan  chief,  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Gideon  Hawley,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  iJitfc/urwon  (1770)  about  the  JIarahpee  Indians,  has  this  pa.ssage: 


“  Gent.  Magazine  for  1755.  t  Ibid.  t  h’id. 
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“  Among  Johnson’s  Mohawks,  Abraham  and  Hendrick  were  the  oldest  of  their 
triije,  when  they  died,  and  neither  of  them  was  70,  at  their  deaths.  I  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  70.  At 
Stockhridge,  Captain  Kunkapot  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  man  in  his 
tribe.”  '  We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  story. 

Lugaii  was  called  a  Mingo  \  chiefs  whose  father,  Shikellimus,  was  chief 
of  tlie  Cayugas,  whom  he  succeeded.  Shikellimus  was  attached  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  to  the  benevolent  James  Logan,  from  which  circumstance,  it  is 

firobable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  among  the 
ndians.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  if  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan.  He  took  no  part  in  the  French  wars 
which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  friend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  people  upon  the 
Uliio  River, t  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
settlements.  These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
liidiiuts,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creek,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  Michael  Cresap, 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  fail  upon  and  kill  them-  His 
iulvice,  although  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  and  a  party  led  by  Cresap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reiported  that 
smiie  ludiems  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Cresap  and 
Ids  puity  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  fii'st  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  them  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Cresap  soon 
fI)llowed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  o‘f  the  affair-  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
niiich  as  the  whites  pretended  no  provocation. 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Daniel  Greathouse  and  one  Tomlinson,  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 


company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.-  Greathouse  resided 
at  the  same  place,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Indian  en- 
•  campment.  A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  themselves,  while  Greathouse,  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  rivev  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  counting  them, 
he  I’oiiud  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Iiidian.s,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greathouse  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  “to  go  home.”  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abomi¬ 
nable  fellow  invited  the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ; 
this  being  a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  opportunity  soon  offered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  m 
the  ‘white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  imd  all 
luurdered,  except  a  little  girl.  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  Logan, 
and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated  the  horrid  crmie. 

The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearmg  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  with  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
approach.  Nothing  prevented  their  takmg  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  return  This  affair  mok 

place  May  24th,  1774.§  These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  honid  Indian 


*  Coll.  Afojis.  Hist.  Soc.  3.  i.  131.  . 

t  a^rSr  was  circulated,  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  several 

;  '•  In  the  month  of  A^pril,  1774  nl  Xo  and  Kentucky  Rivers  j  no  evidences  of  the  fact 

Notes,  225 — G.  ,  **.r  ^ 

5  Facts  published  in  Jefferson’s  ISotes. 
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war,  in  which  many  innocent  families  were  saci-ificcd  to  satisfy  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  an  incensed’ and  injured  people. 

A  calm  followed  these  troubles,  but  it  was  only  such  as  goes  helbre  tlio 
storm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logan,  at  the  head  of  a  small  jiarty 
of  only  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  Miiskin'- 
gum,  where  no  one  expected  it.  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Oliio 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first  attackf'd,  in  case 
oft  war,  and  hence  the  reason  of  his  gi*eat  successes.  Ilis  first  attack  was 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  ,a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  w'^ere  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  ami  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  the  gaijtlcit 
was  next  to  be  performed.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  ])ro(‘eetl  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet.  This  same  ca])tivc,  whose  natvie  wc.s 
Robinson,  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  bm*ned;  but  Logav,  thongli  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  cords  tliat 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 
He  became  afterwards  Logan’s  scribe,  and  WTotc  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  u 
war  club,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  w  arrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORN STOCK  ■■  was  his  name,  aud 
to  him  seems  to  have  fallen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  that  w  as  Now- 
begun  ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doubtless  owing  to  the  outrages  nlivady 
detailed,  committed  by  Cresap  and  Greathouse,  but  there  can  be  but  lirti  •  ii’ 
any  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  ekcli  been  sufticicutly 
injured  to  justify  their  participation  tdso.  The  history  of  the  imirdcr  of* 
Bald  Eagle  is  more  than  sufiicient  to  account  lor  the  part  acted  by  lln-  Dela¬ 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  younger  days  is  unknow  n  to  history, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inoffensive  Delaware  chief,  who  wnitdcrcd 
harmlessly  up  and  down  among  the  -whites,  visiting  those  most  freiiucntly 
who  would  entertain  hhn  best.  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  tlic 
mouth  of  Kanliawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  tlie  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  had  sufiered  much  from  tlu'  liidiaiis. 
It  w'as  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  justify  violence  ovi 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  nmii 
killed  the  chief,  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  critiie  jnik- 
licity,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drift:  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  tlieiii. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  suspected  he  was  dead,  but 
vei7  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinary  visits.  Tlic  mttli 
of  tbe.affuir,  however,  soon  got  to  his  nation,  and  tliey  quickly  avowed  V' n- 
geance  for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  legiriature  was  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  the  seat  of  government.  Governor  Dunmore  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  of  3000  men ;  one  half  of  w  hotn  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanliawa  under  the  command  of  fJeiK'nil 
Andrew  Lewis, i  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  jiorsoii,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  i;dl 
the  Indian  towms  between,  while  the  warriors  should  he  drawn  off  by  tlie 
approach  of  Letois  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  jirocecd  down 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Lewis  at  Point  Plonsanf,  fnun 
whence  they  Avere  to  march  according  to  circumstances. 


*  Generally  written  Cornstalk,  but  in  our  oldest  printed  account,  it  is  as  in  the  text.  'I  here 
is  no  harm  in  changing-  the  orthography  of  a  word,  when  we  use  it  for  a  proper  instead  uf  a 
common  substantive. 

t  M’ Clung.  .  ,  . 

j  His  rank  was  that  of  colonel,  but,  being  comn-iander-in-ehief  of  that  division,  was  proiicriv 
called  general,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  wii^  was  also  a  colouel,  and  as  liaving 
the  chief  command. 
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iiSfmi'n  the  forces  under  General  Leims,  amounting  to 

1100  men,  commenced  their  march  from  Camp  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
tile  Gieat  Ivanhavray,  distant  160  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  track, 
ess  wilderness.  The  army  was  pUoted  by  Captain  Matthew  Jlrbuckle,  by 
the  neaiest  practicable  route.  The  baggage  was  all  transported  on  pack- 
horscs,  and  their  march  took  up  19  days.* •*  * 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  of  the  month,  an  encampment  was' 
conimenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  General  Lewis  waited  with 
aiixiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunmort^  for  eight  or  nine  days.  At  the  end 
ot  this  tiiiie,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  appearing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  morning  of  the  10  October,  by  one  of  two  persons  who  had 
escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  immediately  made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  <he  Indians  without  observing  them,  when  one 
was  sliot  down,  and  the  otlier  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
jiorted  “  that  he  had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other.”  f 

Upon  ihis  intelligence,  Genei^  Lewis,  “  after  having  deliberately  lighted 
his  pipe,”  J  gave  orders  to  his  brother.  Colonel  Clutrles  Leiois,  to  march  Avith 
hi.s  oAvn  regiment,  and  another  under  Colonel  William'  Fleming,  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  postui-e  to  support  them. 
These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yai-ds  from  camp  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object.  Their  meeting  was  somewhere 
between  sun’s  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  fight  in  a  moment 
began.  Tlie  Virginians,  like  tlieji-  opponents,  covered  themselves  with  trees 
or  whatever  else  offered,  but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  Avith  great  slaughter.  '  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  full  uni- 
Ibrni,  and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  eveiy  point,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded.]]  There  Avas  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  AA'as  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  Field  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  with  gi’eat  resolution  and 
firmness  into  action,  saA^ed  the  t\Am  retreating  regiments,  and  effectually 
checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastAvork,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  from  logs  emd  brush  for  the  occasion. 

The  ))oiut  of  land  on  which  the  battle  Avas  fought  Avas  narrow,  and  the 
Indians’  breastwork  extended  from  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
bc.st  that  could  be  conceived  ;  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  escai^ed.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  td  prevent  any  that  might  attempt  flight  by  SAvimmiiig  from  the 
apex  ol'  the  triangle  made  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

XeA'er  AVas  ground  maintained  Avith  more  obstinacy  ;  for  it  Avas  slowly,  and 
Avith  no  precipitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  The  divis¬ 
ion  under  Lewis  was  first  broken,  although  that  under  Fleming  was  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  attacked.  This  heroic  officer  first  received  tAvo  balls 
through  his  left  wrist,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  with  the  great¬ 
est  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voic-e  was  continually  heard,  “  Don’t 
lose  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance,  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  between 
them  and  the  river.”  But  his  men  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  the  body 
that  had  just  defeated  Lewis ;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  t^ld  tmmed 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Fleming  Avas 
again  wounded,*!!  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  yet  he  would  not  retire, 
and  Colonel  Field  was  killed  as  he  Avas  leading  on  his  men. 


*  Doddridge,  SSO.  t  Withtrs,  126.  t  M' Clunk,  321. 

6  At  sun-nse.  Burk,  iii.  393.— Sun  an  hour  high,  Royal  Anur.  Magazine  for  November,  1774. 
-A  little  after  sunrise,  Doddridge,  231.— The  sun  was  just  rising,  M’Clung,  322.— Sunrise, 
Withers,  m.  .  .  „ 

II  He  walked  into  camp,  and  expired  in  his  ovra  tent.  Doddndge. 

TI  Mr.  A/’C/mbo-  says  he  was  killed,  but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  to  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  Withers  says°he  was  “  an  active  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  revolutionary  war.” 
Chronicles,  130. 

•*  Burk,  iii.  394, 
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The  whole  line  of  the  breastwork  now'  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  w  Iiicli 
lasted  nearly  till  tlie  close  of  die  day.  Here  the  Indians  under  Logan,  Corn- 
stock,  Elenipsico,  Red-Eagle,  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  tribes  ol‘  the 
Shawanese,  Delawares,  Mingoes,  Wyaudots  and  Cayugas,  amounting,  as  wub 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  coiuitn’s 
wrongs,  with  a  bravery  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the 
mighty  Comstock  was  often  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  of  su  ite, 
calling  oh  his  men  in  these  words:  “Be  strong!  Be  strong!”  And  when  hy 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  began  to  w  aver,  he 
is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  who  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert. 

(^nei-al  Lewis,  finding  at  length  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  Ibrces  to  an  alarming  degree,  luid  rightly 
judgmg  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  w'as  dark,  a  daV  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  body,  if  possible,  into  iheir 
real'.  As  the  good  fortune  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  tlie  river 
favored  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  haac  Shelby,  (afterw'ards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,)  George  Matthews,  *  and 
John  Steuaii.  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  their  place  of  de.'Jtinarioij 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  tlie  Kanhawa.f  From  the  high  w  reds 
upon  the  banks  of  this  little  sti-eam,  they  rushed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  their  w’orks  with  precipitation. 
The  day  w'as  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  from  a  quaiter  they  did 
not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived.  It 
was  about  sunset  when  they  fled  across  the  Ohio,  and  iuunediately  took  tip 
their  maich  for  their  tow'ns  on,  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  w'e  find  much  diflerence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  facts ;  the  loss  of  the  w'hites  in  this  l)altle 
is  vei-y  variously  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  inference.  The  morning  after  the  battle,  Colonel  Christtani 
marched  to  the  battle-ground;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  ‘.11  of 
then'  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  tliey  w  ere  })hiced  for 
concealment ;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  hav  e  hccii 
at  the  time  known.  In  an  accoimt  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  tliiil 
the  killed  of  the  Virginians  were  “Col.  Charles  Lewis,  Major  John  Field, 
Capt  John  Murray,  Robert  Me  Clenechan,  Samuel  TFilson,  James  H  ard,  Lieut 
Hugh  Mien,  Ensigns,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ;  ”  making  the  w  hole 
nitmber  of  the  killed  55.  “Wounded,  Captain  W.  Fleming,  since  dead, 
y.  Dickinson,  Thomas  Bluejord,  John  Siidman,  Lieuts.  Goodman,  Robeson, 
Laud,  Vannes,  and  79  Piivates  ;  ”  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  arc  uwarc 
that  neither  the  names  or  numbers  agree  with  accomits  since  published,  l)ut 
we  have  taken  the  above  from  the  Royal  American  Magazine,  w  hicli  was 
published  the  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  Iiecn 
copied  from  a  Philadelphia  print. H 

There  was  a  kind  of  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this  battle  w  hicli 
reminds  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  fight,  related  in  Book  III.  of 
our  history.  The  soldiers  in  Colonel  Fleming’s  regiment  would  conceal 
themselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  liaus 
from  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  licuds 


*  Probably  the  same  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  Vireiaia  line  during  ihc  revolution,  and 
once  a  prisoner.  See  Confm.  Burk,  107,  358,  also  Withers,  130. 

t  Withers,  121. 

f  He  was  not  present  at  the  fight,  but  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  bad  raised 
from  Holston,  immediately  after  it  was  over.  It  was  this  force,  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
Indians  expected  were  surrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Virginians. 

&  Royal  Amer.  Magazine  for  November,  1774. 

j|  Bt.  Doddridge,  231,  sets  down  the  killed  at  75,  and  the  wounded  at  110,  and  he  i5, 
doubtless,  Mr.  fVidiers?s  authority,  who  says  the  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  wounded  wo 
also  verbatim  from  Doddridge.  Burk,  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  either,  agrees  min 
the  Royal  American  very  nearly. 
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of  their  enemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  being  at  once  dropped,  the 
hidian  wouW  run  out  from  his  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  thu^s^met  a 
sure  death  from  the  tomahawk  of  his  adversary. 

^Plf expresses  him- 
.elt,  pnme  riflemen,  and  thev“  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Virginia.”  Thev 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Botetoui-t,  Bedford  and  Fin-' 
castle,  and  from  the  enraged  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle¬ 
ments  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Indians.  For  reasons  which 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  that  time,  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  ai'my 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated.  The  part  -w'hich  Dunmore  soon  after  took 
in  the  revoJutionaiy  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro¬ 
ceedings.  His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  and  coop¬ 
erating  wth  General  Lewis,  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  only 
to  be  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  75  miles  from  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however,  of  the 
historian  Burk,"^-  “  that  the  division  under  Leivis  w'as  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  brealdng  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,”  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  meure  efficient,  is  unnatural,  and  wdth- 
oiit  facts  to  warrant  it.  To  our  mind  a  worse  policy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
siori.s,  which  might  have  been  offered:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Lidians’  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
bring  tliem  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  them.  This 
would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exorcised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  British  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
tniordimuy  manceuvre  of  Governor  Dunmore  beti'ayed  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  chai-ge  ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  Leids,  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  These  instructions  were  looked  upon  as  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
had  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burk,  “  swai-ming  with  Indians.”!  The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  after  the  battle ;  §  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unluiown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  seuding  such  orders,  although  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

Tlie  day  after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded  ;  and  the  day  following,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  dunmore.  This  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and ,  almost  insiu-mountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  Irom  Foit  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to 
tlie  mouth  of  Hockhocking,  thence  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Shaw¬ 
anee  town  Chilicothe,  on  the  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat¬ 
ing  with  the  Indians.  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately  reti’eat.  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  he 
continued  his  mai'ch  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  his 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  himself.  Lewis’s  froops  complied 


*  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  396. 

t  The  famous  pioneer,  Simon  Kenton,  alias  Buder,  was  the  person  sent  by  Dunmore  at 
this  lime. 

t  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  395. 

$  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  says  their  arrival  was  be¬ 
fore  the  battle,  and  Mr.  Withers  follows  him  ;  but  I  follow  Mr.  Burk,  who  doubtless  had  the 
best  means  of  giving  the  Uiith.  Marshall  [Ky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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witli  gi*eat  reluctance,  for  they  bad  determined  on  a  general  desU-uctiou  of 
the  Indians. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  tmd  conducted  on  the  pait  of  tlie  whiter 
with  great  tiistrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Indians  within 
then  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  commenced  by  Cornslork 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  chargo 
upon  the  whites  the  whole  cau.se  of  tlie  war;  and  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Logan's  fmnily.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  result  of  this 
conference  ;  and  this  conference  w'as  the  result  of  the  fai--famed  speech  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  wa.s  not 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Dunmore,  Ibr,  altliough  desiring  peace,  Logoa 
would  not  meet  the  whites  in  council,  but  remained  in  his  cabin  in  sullen 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  he  wouhl 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  Irom  tho 
treaty-ground  to  Logan's  cabin,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  of  such  importance  was 
his  name  considered,  that  he  was  waked  on  by  a  messenger  *  from  Lord 
Dunmore,  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Logan  hart 
too  much  at  heart  the  wrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  giving  the 
messenger  to  understand  fully  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded :  lio 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where* they  sat  down  together. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  "which  had  deprived  him  of  ail 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memorable  .speech,  winch 
follows : 

“  I  appeal  to  any  lohite  to  say,  if  ever  he  enlered  Logan’s  cahin  hungri/,  and  he 
gave  him  not  meat.;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not. 

“  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  calm, 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  counirymm 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  ‘  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men' 

“  1  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  otic  man. 

.  Col.  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children. 

“  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This 
called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  /  have  fully 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  pence.  But  da 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear,  lie  uill 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  IVho  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — .VoL 
one ! " 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  published  his  “  Notes  on  Virginia,”  the  facts  therein 
stated  implicating  Cresap  as  the  murderer  of  Xiogcfn’j  family,  were  by  Cr(.wp  s 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  facts  as  jn  e- 
liminary  to,  and  the  pause  of,  the  “Speech  of  Txtgan,"  Avhich  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia ;  but  the  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsay  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quence,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  “Notes  on  V’^irginia.” 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  Logaa’/f 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
before  us  in  Dr.  Barton's  Medical  and  Phj^ical  Journal,  for  the  jear 
which  look  irreconcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  facts  are  there  compared,  aud  disagrecnients 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  "writer.  It  a[>pears  from 
the  French  traveller  Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  a  gentleman  of 
Williain.sburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resomhlance  M 
tlie  one  said  to  be  by  Logan  ;  but  differing  very  essentially  in  date,  and  tlio 
person  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.  The  work  ol'  /iobin  in 
entitled  “New  Travels  in  America,”  and  we  have  only  an  English  transhition 


Mr.  John  Gibson,  then  an  officer  in  Dunmort^s  array,  and  aAcrwards  a  man  of  cpusiilcr* 
able  distinciion. 
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possible  that  some  mistakes  may  have  crept  into  it,  or 
that  ifobin  himself  might  have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  other  parts 
of  the  affair ;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech 
of’  Logan  had  been  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Cresap*s  character 
of  tJie  Ibul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  charging  it  upon  another, 
or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Robin  has  the  name  of  the  chief,  Lonan.  Some 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  before  me  those  that  do  not,t  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  heard  it  The 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.  It  is  thus; 

“  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  Gfeneral  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  GoVr.  of  Virginia,];  anno  1754.” 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  will  give  below  was  delivered  in 
llie  tdssembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  truly  deliv¬ 
ered,  as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dunrmre  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself,  that  of  1754  follows. 

“  Lonan  wdll  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  w;ith  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is — that  he  never  tunied 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — ^No  one  has  moi-e  love  for  the  white  men  than 
1  have.  Tlie  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  aU  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — ^let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
1  will  forget  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  coimtiy  demands  it.  I  will  forget 
—!ii;t  difficult  indeed  is  the  task!  Yes,  I  will  forget — ^that  Major  Rogers  § 
cnieliy  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
f.itlii'r,  my  mother,  and  all  my  kindred. — This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven¬ 
geance!  1  -was  cruel  in  despite  of  myself.  I  will  die  content  if  my  country 
i.s  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will 
dro])  a  tear  to  the  memoi-y  of  Lonan!" 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  will  close  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Cresap’s  War. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Cornstock  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Leans,  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  “  Well,”  .said  he,  “  since  you  have 
resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likely  we  shall  have  hard 
Avork  to-morrow ;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  from  the  battle,  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand.”  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put¬ 
ting  one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

After  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Comstock  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  in  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
“  fVhat  shall  we  do  now  !  the  Long-Knives  are  coming  upon  us  by  two  routes. 
Shall  we  turn  out  and  fight  them7"—No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
“  Shall  we  kill  all  our  squaws  and  children,  and  then  fight  until  we  shall  all  be 
killed  oiirselves  ?  ” — As  before,  all  were  silent.  In  the  midst  of  the  council- 
house  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comstock 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  post,  he  said,  “  Since  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace ;  ”  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Dunmore^s  camp.|| 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  the  French  edition ;  and,  from  its  imprint, 
1  presutne  both  editions  were  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  A  rhitadel- 
piiie  et  se  troiece  a  Paris,  1782.”  , 

t  See  Recherches  sur  les  Etats-  Unis,  iv.  153-^.  The  authors  of  this  well-wntten  work 
should  not  have  withheld  their  names.  It  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  1788.  _ 

t  “  11  Net”  is  found  in  the  French  copy,  and  this  marginal  note  to  it;  “ce  motsigmfe 

Tremment  le  mois  Lunaire  ou  Solaire.”  . .  ,  •  i  a  t  .u 

In  the  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.  After  Major,  a  blank  is  left.  In  other 
respects  the  speech  is  tolerably  correctly  translated. 

II  Doddridge’s  Notes,  f'’" 
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We  have  been  more  minute  and  particulai'  in  these  events,  inwliich  Logan 
and  Comstock  were  engaged,  than  in  many  others ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  of 
this  histoi7  will  not  be  displeased  witli  such  minuteness  upon  so  imjiortant  an 
event ;  especially  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  the  sidyect 
justice.  It  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  tlie  parties  eiigagi'd, 
and  the  consequences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  passed 
over  too  sliglilly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logariy  it  would  be  highly  gratifj’mg  if  a  fen 
matters  connected  with  it  could  be  settled;  but  whether  they  ever  m  ill,  time 
only  can  deteimine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barton,*  before  cited,  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documents  than  those  he  at  that  time 
published,  going  to  show  that  Cresap  was  not  the  murderer  of  Logan^s  family, 
but  he  never  published  them,  as  I  can  learn,  and  he  hasleft  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  ollicer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dumnore,  states  that  he  heard  notl)iii<r  of 
Logan's  chai-ging  Cresap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  during  the  u  liole 
campaign,  nor  until  a  long  time  after.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
among  the  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Cresap  himself  was  one  of  them ; 
therefore,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  by  Logan,  wc 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  guilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Cresap  of 
bringing  about  a  bloody  w'ar,  since  well  knoym  by  liis  name.  Judge  limes  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  2  March,  1799,  that  lie  as,  he 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  dffair  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  pez'son ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Presion,  in  1  in¬ 
castle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  “  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  zm  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  Rivei*.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  v\  ar  club, 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  Robertsm,  whose 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  applicaiion  to 
Colonel  Preston."  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  hints  then 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book: — 


“  Captain  Cresap,  What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Yelloio  Creek  for The 
white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Conestoga,  t  a  great  while  ago ;  and  I  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  that.  But  you  killed  my  kin  t^ain,  on  lellow  Creek,  and  took  my  cousin 
prisoner.  Then  I  thought  1  must  kill  too ;  and  1  have  been  three  (iincs  to  wai 
since  ;  bid  the  Indians  are  not  angry ;  only  myself." 

It  was  signed,  “  Captain  John  Logan.” 


Not  long  after  these  times  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Logan,  he  was  cinelly  murdered,  as  lie  was  op  bis  way  home  ftonl 
Detroit.  For  a  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  gave  liimself  up  to  iiiloxiru 
tion,  which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  great  tiiait ! 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  sufl’er,  as  does  that  ol  Itogan.  1  le  "us 
cruelly  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  jmioiig  iheni. 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carry'  down  Ms  remembraiici'  to  po.i- 
terity,  as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of  Ardiimedts.  He  was  not  niiin  ered 
while  actually  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the  gi-ound,  but,  while  be 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his ‘country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  lui 
alarm  was  given,  which,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  ev'entuated  in  lus  deatli. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  iininler 
of  Comstock.,  It  is  well  known  that  the  War  of  the  revolution  had  luvolvef 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  this  Indians  in  dreadful  calamities.  In  coiiseqiienee  ol 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  fi-ontiers  ot  Virginia,  several  l•o^ll•‘ 
panics  marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  siiin*  t  ic 
battle  there  in  1774.  Most  of  tlie  tribes  of  the  nonh-west,  except  the  Shaw- 
anees,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans.  Comstock 


*  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour,  part  ii.  p.  162. 

X  Alludiug,  I  suppose,  to  the  massacre  of  the  Conestoga 


f  Mothers,  Chronicles,  136. 
Indi^  in  1763. 
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to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  means  in  his  power,  as  he  had 
used  his  powerful  eloquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  afiairs  be¬ 
fore  the  Americans,  that  they  might  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  ot  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  friendly  mis¬ 
sion,  in  company  with  another  chief,  called  Red-hawk.  After  explaining  the 
situation  of  t})ings  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  his  own,  the_  Shavvanese,  “  The  current  sets  {with  the  Indians]  so  st7'ong 
airainst  the  .Americans,  in  consequence  of  the  agency  of  the  British,  that  they  [the 
Siiawauese]  loilljioat  with  it,  I fear,  in  spite  of  all  my  exetfr'ons.”  Upon  this 
intelligence,  the  commander  of  the  rarrison  thought  proper  to  detain  him 
and  Red-hawk  as  hostages  to  prevent  Uie  meditated  calamities.  When  Cap¬ 
tain  ^buckle,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  of  yfrginia  of  the  situation  of  afl[airs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forces 
inarched  into  that  country,  A  part  of  them  having  andved,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Hand,  on  whom  these  depended  for  pi'ovisions. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Cornstock,  who 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  espe- 
rialiy  ofthat  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heal’d  pn  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  recogniaed 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  Ellinipsico,  who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  of  whicli  we  have  spoken.  At  the  request 
of  his  father,  jEMimmico  came  to  the  fort,  where  they  had  an  affectionate 
meeting.  This  son  nad  become  uneasy  at  his  fiither’s  long  absence,  and  had 
at  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feelings  which 
so  much  adorn  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  the  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  A.S  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  after 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  Iby  some  In¬ 
dians,  and  one  of  the  two,  named  Gilmore,  was  killed,  but  the  other  escaped. 
A  party  of  Captain  Hall’s  men  went  over  and  brought  in  the  body  of  Gilmore ; 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  Lit  us  go  and  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort.”  An 
infuriated  gang,  with  Captain  Hall  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefarious 
resolution,  and,  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  commit  the  deed 
of  bloo(L  With  their  guns  coclced,  they  swore  death  to  any  who  should  op- 
po.se  them.  In  the  mean  time.  Some  raa  to  apprize  the  devoted  duels  of 
their  danger.  As  the  murderers  approached,  Ellinipsice  .discovered  agita¬ 
tion,  which  when  Cornstock  saw,  he  said,  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen 
Jit  that  we  should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end.  It  is  his  unit,  and 
let  vs  submit.”  The  murderers  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned 
around  and  met  them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.  He  fell, 
and  died  without  a  sti’Uggle ! 

Ellinipsico,  though  having  at  first  appeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  With 
groat  composure.  He  was  shot  upon  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  when 
ills  fate  -was  first  disclosed  to  him. 

Red-hawk  was  a  young  Delaware  chief,  and,  like  Ellinipsico,  had  fought 
under  Cornstock.  He  died  with  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  secrete  himself, 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  Oot 
mentioned,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  maimer. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  effected  by  the  expedition, 

and  the  forces  soon  after  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda¬ 
tion  than  Comstock.  Mr.  Jlithers,  a  writer  on  Indian  affairs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him :  j  i  ■ 

“Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cornstalk,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  king 
of  the  northern  confederacy,  in  1774,^a  chief  remarkable  for  mmy  great  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  the  friend  of  white  men, 
a.s  lie  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  wh^  his  coiintry  s 
wrongs  ‘  called  aloud  for  battle,’  he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  vvar,  md  made 
her  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm.’  “  His  noble  bearing— 
his  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  colonies,  when  the  thunder 

*  In  his  «  Chronkles”  a  work,  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  written  with  candor  and  judgment. 
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of  British  canrton  was  reverberating  through  tlie  land — his  anxiety  to  ju'esci  i  c 
the  frontier  of  Virginia  from  desolation  and  death,  (the  object  of  his  visit  to 
Point  Pleasant,)  all  conspired  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  oth- 
ers;  while  the  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  eueinieg  to 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhuman  and 
barbarous  murderers.” 

Colonel  M^ilson,  present  at  the  interview  between  the  chiefs  and  Governor 
Dunmore  in  1774,  thus  speaks  of  Comstock: — “When  he  arose,  he  was  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  wliile  ad¬ 
dressing  Dunmore,  were  truly  grand  and  majestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attractive. 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia,— Pafivcfc  Hennj  and  Richard  Hainj 
Lee, — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surjiasscd  tlios’c 
of  ComstalL" 

Ten  years  after  the  bloody  affair  above  related,  an  able  writer  ^  upon  tlinse 
times  says,  “  The  blood  of  the  great  Cornstock  and  of  his  gallant  son  was 
mingled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memory  is  not  lost  in  oblivion.”  But  how 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed !  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  pei-sons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  to  .suppose 
them  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  monster  Pizarro. 

We  hear  of  tme  son  who  survived  Comstock,  who  was  conspicuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  chief,  and  known  among  tlio  u  liitcs 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  with  three  othei-s,  at  Williams- 
burgh,  when  Governor  Dunmore  fled  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
flay  of  the  revolutionists.  After  the  governor  had  got  off)  he  sent  for  the 
Indians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  did.  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  tliey  would  snrel}  be 
murdered  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  woods,  and  owing  to  the  darklicss 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  tiveir  companions,  and  the  hfo/f  and  another  soon 
after  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  w'ell  received  by  the  inhabitaats. 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  an  account  of.  Tliis  was 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  was  not 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread  it  iilso, 

One  who  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  ihiis 
speaks  of  them  in  17G5: — “The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  ])('arn 
with  one  another,  having;  a  wide  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their 
possession.  They  are  fanned  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  the  cldfest  tribe,  Avhich  is  the  Ottawaw’as,  some  of  whom  in  habit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  hut  are  mostly  further  westward,  towards  the  Missis- 
•sippi.  Ponieack  is  their  present  king  or  emperor,  who  has  certainly  the  largest 
empire  and  gi'eate^  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  nppenrorl  on  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  iimjesty  aiif! 
princely  grandeur,  and  is  gfeatly  honored  and  revered  by  bis  subjects.”  f 

lu  1760,  Major  Rogers  marched  into  his  country',  in  flilfllliiig  bis  orders  nf 
displacing  the  French,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec.!  Apprized  of  his  appmncl', 
Pontiak  sent  ambassadors  to  infbrm  him  that  their  chief  was  not  far  off  anil 
de.su-ed  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  “with  hi.s  own  eyes,”  and  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  he  was  the  king  and  lord  of  the  country'. 

Pontiak  soon  met  the  English  officer,  and  demanded  his  business  iiito  hie 
country,  and  how  it  came  ab^out  that  he  dared  enter  it  wthout  his  i)erniis.sin[i. 
When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  only 
wishe'd  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  enemy,  and  cause  of  all  their 
trouble,  delivering  him  at  the  same 'time  several  belts  of  wampum,  Ponlink 
replied,  “I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  until  to-morrow  inorning,”  ami 
gave  him  a  belt.  This  communication  was  understood,  and  “  was  as  inneh 
as  to  say,”  says  the  actor,  “I  must  not  march  further  without  liis  leave.” 


*  In  Carei/s  Museum,  iv.  140.  f  Rnrer^s  Acccwif  of  Softh  Amtrica,  210. 

t  Quebeia  is  an  Algonquin  word,  sig;nifj'ing  a  Chcrlevoix. 


?wanteTanv*tW^w^flint  dep^ed  for  the  night,  he  inquu-ed  whether 

LrwSriors^to  fSol  [if  I  did]  he  would  send 

u  Jo  fetch  It.  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 

should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supplied  by  them  wifh  several 
bags  of  parched  corn,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  om-  second  meeting 
he  gave  ine  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with^H  Sid 
he  assmed  me  he  had  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  mi«-ht 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  gaivison-  ^d 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
or  uitended  by  the  Indians ;  and,  :is  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fat  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detacluneut  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
ble.  He  l^ewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  coimtiy.  He  attended  me  constantly  after  this  interview  till  I  arrived  at 
fretroit,  and  vvlnle  I  remained  in  the  coimtry,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  detachment  from  the  fiuy  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  Ae  sti-ait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off  I  had  several  cbnferences  with 
luu,  111  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  after 
knowledge.”  ^ 


This  same  officer  observe?,  that  he  discovered  muteh  curiosity  at  their  equi¬ 
page,  and  W'ished  to  know  how  ^eir  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  then 
mode  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  tlie  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  liis  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  often 
e.vi>ressed  a  deske  to  see  it.  He  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
him  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
bis  dommions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wisbes,  “he  would  shut  up  the  way,”  and  keep  them  out.  Hence  it  is  fair, 
witluii  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  q^ouclude,  that  his  find 
disaffection  to  the  English  was  owuig  to  their  haughty  caniage,  and  maltreat¬ 
ment  of  him  and  his  people. 

Tiie  principd  scenes  of  his  iwowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  Detroit. 
Tlie  French  finally  gave  up  possession  in  Canada,  hi  1760  ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  had  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  the  same 
tune,  to  hate  the  English.  Pontiak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  d- 
thongh,  until  he  had  united  the  strength  of  many  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  towards  them.  The  liljamis,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  Pottowatomies,  Mississagas,  Shawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnehagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  after-tune,  they  did  that  of  Te~ 
cumseh. 


Tliere  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Metacomet  or  Tecumseh.  In  bis  war  of  1763,  which  is  justly  denominated 
“  Pontiac’s  war,”  he  appointed  a  commissary,  aud  began  to  make  aud  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  wdiich  he  afterwards  cai-efully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  commoclity  he 
^v•aated  for  it.  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  liis  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto¬ 
gether  with  i^ropean  commodities,  to  have  no  iutercoui-se  with  any  whites, 
iiiul  to  depend  entftely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance.* 

3Iajor  Gladioin  held  possession  of  Detroit  iu  1763.  Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  General  Amherst,  he  had  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  explorhig  the  country,  that  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  among  the 
hidians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  dissipated  all  fears. 

“  In  176^”  says  Major  Rogers,  “  when  I  went  to  throw  provisions  into  the 


*  Rozers’s  Concise  Accoiat  of  Noriti  America,  214. 
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garrison  at  Detroit,  I  sent  this  Indian  a  bottle  of  brandy  by  a  Frenolitnan. 
His  counsellors  advised  him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuating  that  it  was  poisoned 
and  sent  with  a  design  to  kill  him ;  but  Ponteack,  with  a  nobleness  of  mind' 
laughed  at  their  suspicions,  saying  it  was  not  in  my  powder  to  kill  him,  wlio 
had  so  lately  saved  my  life.”  * 

Several  traders  had  brought  new's  to  the  fort  at  Michiliimikinak,  that  the 
Lidians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Major  Etherington  commanded  the  <nir- 
rison,  and  would  believe  nothing  of  it.  A  Mr.  Ducharme  comnnmieated 
the  information  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it,  “  and  threatened 
to  send  the  next  pereon  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  pj  isoncr 
to  Detroit.”! 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
the  commander-in-chief.  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  merchants. 
Little  regard  was  paid  to  tlie  assembling  of  sundry  bunds  of  Indians,  as  they 
appeared  friendly ;  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  W'ere  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  the  place,  “I  took  the  liberty,”  says  Mr.  Henry,  “of  obsendjig  to 
Major  Etherington,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  them  ;  in  return,  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity.” 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  thejving’s  birth  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  called  baggathm/, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry : — “  It  is  played  with  a  bat  Vind  hall, 
the  bat;  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  cui'ved,  and  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
racket.  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  fiotii 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  con¬ 
sists  in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  post  of  the  adversary.  The  ball,  at  the 
beginning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  eadi  party  endeavors  us 
well  to  throw  the  ball  out  of  the  du’ection  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the 
adversary's.  This  farce  di'ew  many  off  their  guai'd,  and  some  of  tlie  garrison 
went  out  to  witness  the  sport. 

“  The  game  of  baggatiway,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio¬ 
lence.  In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  ciiiiiiot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desfred,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be 
diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  tlicrcfore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  having  fallen  there,  it  should 
be  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  w’ell  the  one  jumy 
as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  stiiving,  all  shouting,  all  in  tlie  unrestrained  jnirsuit 
of  a  rude  athletic  exercise.”  And  this  wns  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
then’  game,  to  throw  then*  ball  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  in,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison ;  and  it 
succeeded  to  their  w'ishes.  They  struck  the  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  hv 
accident,  and  rejieated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the  fort  w  ith  all 
freedom,  “to  make  the  deception  more  complete  ;”  J  and  dieu,  rushing  in  in 
every  direction,  took  possession  of  tlie  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiere,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  th.it 
they  apprehended  nothing  from  their  resistance  ;  many  of  whom  wen*  ran¬ 
somed  at  Montreal  aftenvai-ds,  at  a  gi-eat  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  detith, 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after,  a  boat  irmn 
Montreal,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  Knglish 
passengers,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Pontiak  was  not  per¬ 
sonally  concerned  in  this  affair,  but  if  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named  Menehwehna  was  the 
commander  in  that  affair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  th^  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  Pontiak 
had  taken  possession  of  every  gai-rison  in  the  west  except  three.  No  less 


The  Abbe  Raynal,  whom  we  followed  in  the  former  editions,  (not  then  possessing  Rogert't 
own  account,)  does  not  narrate  this  circumstance  iailhfiiUy. 

t  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Michilimakinak  is  taken. 

\  Carver’s  Travels,  19,  20.  edit.  8vo.  Lond.  1784.  §  Henris  Travels,  vt  supra. 
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I^etroit  alone  remained  in  that, 
distant  region,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  this  was  brouirht  to  the  very 

The  M  ■’■■'“Pr  »f  "Woh’the  imagina,i„T“carcoBcS 

The  names  of  those  captured  at  this  time  were  Le  Boeuf,  Venaneo 
Presq  Isle,  on  or  near  Lake  Erie ;  La  Bay,*  upon  Lake  Michigan ;  k  J^eph’s 
upon  the  uvei  of  that  name :  Miamis,  upon  the  Miami  River;  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat ;  and  MichilimakinalJ 
Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  Pontiac,  in  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michilimakinak  arrived  there.  Jt  was 
gari-Lsoued  by  about  300  men,  and  when  Pontiac  came  with  his  warriors 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  with  women  and  children 
and  brought  so  m^y  commodities  for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited! 
either  111  the  rnind  of  Major  Gladiein,  or  the  inhabitants.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  from  the  fort,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  trade,  and,  preparatory  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  “  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  ”  lietween  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertained,  and  the  major  readily  con¬ 
sented,  and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  council. 

The  same  evening,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
h-om  a  dreadiul  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  for  Major  Gladwin,  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much  pleased  with  them, 
the  major  'wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  malte  another  paii-,  as  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  give  the  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  left  to  make  into  shoes 
for  herself.  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  for  the  night,  went  upon  theii*  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitermg  in  the  area,  and,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  mto  his  presence,  which  being  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  were  shut.  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it. 
Tins  answer  vvas  delivered  in  such  a  manner,  that  the, major  was  rather  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  fii’st  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it. 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com¬ 
municate,  but  w'as  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Gladwin  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs  who 
were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Each  chief,  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  that  he 
could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket ;  tliat  Poniicw  was  to  give  the  signal, 
while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  peace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as.  could  should 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  under,  the  pz*etence  of 
trading  with  the  garrison. 

Having  got  all  the  information  necessary,  the  woman  was  dischai-ged,  and 
Major  Glcidwin  had  every  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  into  the  best 
possible  state  for  defence.  He  imparted  the  discoveiy  to  his  men,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  all  the  traders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon  their  guaid. 

The  next  morning  having  arrived,  eveiy^  countenance  wore  a  different 
aspect ;  the  hour  of  tlie  council  was  fiist  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
and  nervous  exercise  in  eveiy  evolution  of  the  soldiers  were  expressive  of 


*  So  called  by  the  French,  who  built  it,  because  it  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  called  “  Le  Baiedes  Puants,”  now  Green  Bay.  It  was  taken  by  the  Menominies  :  the 
garrison  consisted  of  30  men.  See  Carver’s  Travels,  2],  22. 
t  Bouquet’s  Ohio  Expedition,  Int.  iii. 
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an  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  was  heightened  in  the  jiast 
night,  when  a  cry  was  heard  in  the  Indian  encampment  different  tVom  Avlint 
was  usual  on  peace  occasions.  The  garrison  fires  were  extinguislied,  aiul 
every  man  repaired  to  his  post.  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o’clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
Pontiac  and  his  36  chiefs,  followed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  stip¬ 
ulated  number  had  entered  the  gaivison,  the  gates  were  closed.  The  chiefs 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marching  from  place  to  place ; 
two  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  facing  towards  i(. 
On  Pontiac’s  entering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Gladicin  the  cause  of  .so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council.  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.  The  Indians  being  seated  upon  the  skins  prepared  for  them,  Pontiac 
commenced  his  speech,  and  when  he  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  liis  attendants  drawing  their  swords  half  out  of  their 
scabbards,  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  firniness,  discovered  to 
the  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pontiac, 
with  all  his  bravery,  turned  pale,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  Pontiac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professions  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  English.  But  when  Major  Gladwin  comnienccd 
his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  Pontiac  %vith  treachery;  told  him  he 
could  not  do  any  thing  to  insnare  the  English,  and  that  he  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  plan.  Pontiac  tried  to  excuse  himself,  and  to  make  Major  Gladwin 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  major  stepped  to  the  chief 
nearest  himself,  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  v  Inch 
completed  their  confusion. 

Tlie  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladwin,  ordered  Pontiac  to  leave  the 
fort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difficulty  he  could  rcstruiu  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  was  afterwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  withdraw,  witlioiit 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  die  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  hut 
he,  haying  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  go  without  hiuderaiice 
or  restraint,  meiitcd,  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  liis 
honor,  than  those  who  reproaclied  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort.  Eveiy  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  lime  they  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  ran 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  they  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  religious  scriijiles 
averted  the  execution, — a  Fi-ench  priest  telling  Pontiac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  him.  They  had  frequently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to.  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  breach.  IMajor  Gladwin 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  time,  and  m^si.st  tliciu. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  broach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  llio 
outside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  four-ponnder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  tlie  jiurpose,  was  shot  ofl:^  which  made  a  dread¬ 
ful  slaughter  among  them.  After  this  they  merely  blockaded  the  and 
cut  off  its  supplies,  and  the  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
and  for  some  time  subsisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  other  mo.«t  west¬ 
ern  posts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  Itecn 
besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off ;  the  former  had  been 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
Bouquet.  Captain  Dalyell  was  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  relief  of  Detroit, 
where  he  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  iolloxy. 
Captain  Dalyell,  with  247  men,  went  out  of  the  fort  to  surprise  Poiitiac  in  his 
camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 


Bouquet's  Expedition,  InUod.  iv. 
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he  met  them  in  an  advantageous  place,  and,  being  vastly  superior  in  numbers, 
and  concealed  behind  a  picket  fence,  near  a  bridge  where  the  English  were 
to  pass,  poured  in  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  first  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  effected  their  purpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempt, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Dalydl.  The  famous  Major  Rogers,  the  second 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  Brehm,  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fort.  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  called  to  this  day 
Bloody  Bridge. 

Pontiac  ordered  the  head  of  Captain  Dalydl  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon  a 
post.  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  upon  the 
britUie  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

have  thought  propter  to  give  this  account  as  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  official  return  of  Sir 
Jefftty  Jlmherst,  minutely  detailing  this  important  affair  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
\v(^  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  common  report  is  probably  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 


important  features. 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Capjtain  Dalydl,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen¬ 
eral  jlmherst,  being  arrived  hei'e  with  the  detachmelit  sent  under  his  command, 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  Pontiac,  the  Lidian  chief,  with  his  tribes,  would 
.soon  abandon  his  design,  and  retire,  insisted  with  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  Dalydl 
should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly,  we  marched  about  half  an 
hour  after  wo  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  Bean,  of  the  Queen^s  Jndepemdents,  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  in  the  fi'ont,  to  fire  by  street-firings.  We  then  advanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brotvn, 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy’s  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  the  fii’e,  being  veiy  heavy',  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  part}',  but  reached  the  main  body,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  little 
confusion ;  but  they,  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  gave  the  enemy,  or 
rather  their  works,  it  being  very  dark,  a  discharge  or  two  from  the  front, 
coniinauded  by  Captain  Gray.  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Ca})tain  Grant,  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yards  on  his  left;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain  Hopkins’s  com- 
panies  to  face  to  the  left,  and  give  a  fidl  fire  that  way.  After  wh\ch,  it 
apjjearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where.  Captain  Dalydl  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Grant,  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fences ;  which  he  immediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two 
men,  who  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  design.  Captain  Grant  then  asked  them  the  nuinbei's;  they  s^, 
above  300:  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attack^  us  in  the- 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort;  which  Captain  Grani  toid  Captain .Wof- 
yell,  who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  m  about  an  hour  aftei , 
iie  came  to  him  again,  and  told  Captain  Grani  he  was  ^  ^ 

him  to  march  in  the  front,  and  post  himself  m  an  orchard,  then  munch¬ 

ed,  and  about  half  a  mile  farther  on  his  retreat,  he  had  some  f^ots  ffied  on 
his  flank;  but  got  possession  of  the  orebar^  which  was  well  feiic^,  a^ 
jus;  as  he  got  there;  he  heard  a  warm  firing  mthe  rear,  havmg,  ^  ? 
time,  a  fii-ing  on  his  own  post,  from  the  fences  and  corn-fields  behind  it  Lieu¬ 
tenant  M'Dougal,  who  acted  as  adjutant 
(Captain  Graiff,)  and  told  him,  that  Captam  Dalydl  was 
Gray  very  much  wounded,  in  making  »  push  on  the  •  v  ^  ^ 

out  of  a  irong  breastwork  of  cord-wood,  and  “ 
taken  possession  of ;  and  that  the  cominand  tl«n  dev  p 
tenant  Bean  immeffiately  came  up,  and  told  him,  that  Captam  Regers  had 
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desked  him  to  tell  Captain  Grant,  that  he  had  taken  po.ssession  of  a  house, 
and  that  he  had  better  retire  witli  what  numbers  he  had,  as  he  (Captain  Rogers] 
could  not  get  oflf  without  tha  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  pushed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  winch  scoured  the  i-oad 
through  which  he  must  retire.  Captain  Grant  then  sent  Ensign  Pauli,  Avith 
20  men,  back  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enemy  which  annoyed  ius  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  him,  from  the  place  wliere  Cajttaiu 
Dalyell  was  killed,  and  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenants  Broim  and  Luhe,  were 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  Pauli  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 
flight.  Captain  Grant,  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  get, 
and  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  bams,  fences,  &c.  leading  from  his 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinforced  with  the  officers  and  men,  as 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  reti-eat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captjun  Rog¬ 
ers,  desiring  he  would  come  off ;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  aiul  the 
different  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  imtil  the  whole  had 
joined ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  he 
chose  to  wait  for  the  armed  boats,  one  of  wiiich  appeared  soon,  conumuided  by 
Lieutenant  Brehm,  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  CaptiuN 
Rogers's  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.  Lieutenant  Brehm  accordingly 
went,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  ^ibbott,  tvitli  the 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Gray.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Brown  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  siiji- 
poses  the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Liemeiiaiit 
Brehm's  firing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogers,  Avith  the  rear,  an  opportmiity  to 
come  off:  so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts  joined  Avithout  any  con¬ 
fusion,  and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  ai  iucd  Iwats 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  Avere  much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  aflhir,  as  was  afterwai-ds  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  tlick  escape; 
many  having  joined  them  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  anived  at  the  fort  about  eight  o’clock,  commanded  by  Cii])tain 
Grant,  whose  able  and  skilful  retreat  is  highly  conunended. 

“Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  die  Detroit, 
July  31, 1763. 

“  Of  the  55th  Regiment: — 1  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  killed;  1  captain,  2 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

“  Of  the  Royal  Americans: — 1  rank  and  file,  killed;  1  rank  and  file  wounded. 

“  Of  the  Both  Regiment : — 2  rank  and  file  killed ;  3  rank  and  file  wounded. 

“  Of  the  Queen's  Rangers : — '2  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  file  wounded. 

“  JVames  of  the  officers : — 55th  Regiment :  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenant  Luke,  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  wounded. 

“  N.  B. — Captain  Dalyell,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above.” 

Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
“  Battle  of  Detroit,”  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  Avas  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Captain  Dalyell  was  found  to  lie  among  the  killed  after  the  rctiira 
was  finished,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  unnecessary'  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  re¬ 
turns  were  often  made  more  favorable  than  strict  scrutiny  Avould  Avurrant, 
from  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Poidiac,  aa  liich 
Avere  destined  to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  men  Avere  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  from  the  beat  y  loss  of  njeu,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watching.  In  this  time  of  de^poii- 
dency,  there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  tlieni  supplies 
of  proA'isions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  Ponheid 
knowledge,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner:  a  detachment 
made  the  attempt,  andl,  to  save  herself,  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  directiou.  The  Indians  folloAved  her  m 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every'  mau,  aim  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  they  Avere  climbing  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  m 
cvei'y  quartei',  the  captain,  having  determined  not  to  fall  into  their  hands  alive, 
ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  bloAV  all  up  together. 
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This  was  heard  by  a  Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  English  to  know 
what  was  going  forwai-d,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  bis  followei’S. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  in  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
as  to  be  severely  burned  by  tlie  discharge  of  her  guns. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  12 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Indians.  They  arrived  at  Deti'oit  on  the  3  Septem¬ 
ber;  and  thus  was  the  garrison  saved  from  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
was  ]Major  Gladwin  and  his  officers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate  by  the 
braver}'  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
and  presented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event* 

Many  otlier  chcumstances  ai-e  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
the  preceding  ai'e  all  that  ai'e  W’^ell  authenticated. 

Pontiac  having  invested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  Gleneral  Bradstreet,  who  was  proceeding  for  De¬ 
troit  with  an  array  of  3000  men,  he  gave  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  jwhich  was 
granted  him,  and  his  warriors  retired  to  their  hunting-^-oimds.  By  some  it 
is  reported  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  of  his  chief  men,  by  the 
loways,  in  the  year  1779,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Ottowas  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Shegana- 
BY,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
revenged  his  murder  by  the  destruction  of  almost  the  enthe  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
Pontiac  to  meet  them  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
fronr  time  to  time  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  Detroit.  He  seerns  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  resentment  gainst  the  English,  and  became  then*  friend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  sirspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  the  Indians  in  Illinois,  as  an  agent 
for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct;  and  that,  in  a 
speech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  former  enmity  against 
them.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompanied  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  has 
been  renowned  for  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage,  great  spirit  of  command, 
and  indeed  numerous  otlier  qualities,  found  only  in  those  born  with  such 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  then*  peculiar  school  of  cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Captain  Pipe — Situation  of  affairs  on  (he  frontiers  at  tjie  period  of  the  revolution— Sad 
condition  of  the  Moravian  Indians  at  this  period — Half-king  engages  to  take  than 
to  Canada — His  speech  to  them — They  remonstrate — Half -king  inclines  not  to  mo¬ 
lest  them,  but  Captain  Pipe's  counsel  prevails,  and  they  are  seized — Pipe's  cmuhict 
thereupon — Missionaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  tcentto  accuse  them — 
Changes  his  conduct  toioards  them,  and  they  are  acquitted — Remarkable  dclircraucc 
— Captain  White-eyes  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speech  to  his  people— 
ColonelBroadheafs  expedition — Brutal  massacre  of  a  chief — Pachg  antschihilas — 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Geleeemend — Bcokongahelas — Murder  of  Major 
Trueman  and  others — In  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle — His  death — His  great  iulrcpid- 
ity — Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe — His  famous  speech — Expedition  and  defeat 
of  Colonel  Crawford,  who  is  burnt  at  the  stake,  and  many  more — Chiktom.mo — Tojf 
lEwis— Messhaw A— Kinq-crane— Little  TURTLE— General  St.  Clair  a 
army — Incidents  in  that  affair — Little-turtle’s  opinion  of  General  Wayne — Visits 
Philadelphia — His  interview  loith  C.  F.  Volney — Anecdotes — Blue-jacket — Tie- 
feated  by  General  Wayne  in  the  battle  of  Presque- Isle. 

PIPE,  or  Captain  Pipe,*  as  he  is  usually  called,  from  his  Iiaviiig  been  a 
most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Delawares,  during  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  in  pai-ticular,  was  chief  of  the  AVolf  tribe.  His  character  is  a 
very  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle¬ 
ments,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  Delawares 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  he  ex¬ 
pected  but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  wai*.  They  could  not  well 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renownod 
Corn-plant  contains  the  best  commentary  upon  this  matter.  The  Englisli 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  iuasuiuch 
aslliey  were  profuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  them,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  requhed  all  their  resources  to  cany  on 
the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  the  Moravian 
Lidiairs  upon  the  Susquehannah  favored  the  Americans^  ordered  tlieni,  dead 
or  alive,  with  then-  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chippeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  diat,  if  they  would  do  it,  “  tlicy 
should  have  them  to  make  soup  of.”  These  two  tribes,  however,  refused, 
and  the  Half-king  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself  He  had  been  foviiierly 
very  friendly  to  tlie  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  eon- 
eluded  to  seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  from  desti-uction  ;  and,  Mr,  Loskid 
adds,  “  even  the  Half-king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Captain  Pipe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  Indians,  instigated  him  to  do  it.”  Pipe  and  liis 
company  of  Delawai'es,  joined  by  Half-king  and  his  wairiors,  and  some  Sha- 
wanese,  held  a  wai*-feast,  roasted  a  whole  px,  and  agreed  upon  the  inaiiix  r 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  fully  its  destina¬ 
tion.  With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  3Ioraviau  seUleiiienls 
knew  nothing  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinity.  They  hore 
an  English  flag,  and  an  English  ofl[icer  was  among  them.  It  ivas  now  10 
August,  1781.  Half-king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  iiiliah- 


His  Indian  name,  according  to  Heckewelder,  was  Hopocan,  and  signified  a  Tohnero- 
pipe.  This  name  he  bore  until  about  1763,  when  that  of  KogIeschquanohel  wns  substi¬ 
tuted.  This  meant,  Maker  of  Day-Light.  Of  the  word  pipe,  a  more  extended  notice  should 
be  taken.  The  French  writers  generally  use  the  name  calumet,  which  means  the  same  thing, 
and,  of  its  origin,  Baron  Lahontan,  "Voyages  dans  L'Amerique,”  i.  401,  observes  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  — "  It  is  a  Norman,  word,  which  comes  from  chalumeau,  ana  was  introduced  into  Caiifula 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  sinre 
been  used.  The  Iroquois  cal!  it  Ganondao^,  and  the  other  Indian  nations,  Poaoan  this, 
allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  agree  tolerably  with 
Mr.  Heckewelder’s  Hopocan.  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  1814, 
with  112  others,  by  which  it  seems  the  Delawares  perpetuated  it.  li  followed  that  of  IVhite-njet- 
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itants  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should  receive  no  injmy,  and  that  he  had 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  ^d  wished  to  know  at  which  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  they  might  hold  a  coimcil  with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  fixed 
upon,  all  assembled  there  upon  11  August. 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pipe’s  expedition  had  increased  from  140  to 
300,  and  about  10  dhys  after.  Half-king  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
believing  Indians  and  their  teachers : — 

Cousins  :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenbrunn,  and  Salem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot.  Two  powerful,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  ready, 
oj>euing  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  between 
botli,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
tL’cth  of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable  for  you 
to  .stay  here  any  longer.  Consider  your  young  people,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  all  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  the  hand,  lifl  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  my  dwelling, 
where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in  peace.  Do  not  stand  looking  at  yoiu’ 
plantations  and  houses,  but  arise  and  follow  me !  Talie  also  your  teachers 
[priests]  with  you,  and  worehip  God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  father  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This 
is  my  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it.” 

The  bretliren,  after  taking  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  immediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace  with  all  men,, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  bring  famine  and  distress  upou 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  haiWest  witli  nothing  in  their  hands,  but  that  they 
would  keep  and  consider  his  words,  and  would  answer  him  the  next  winter. 
It  w'as  supposed  that  Half-king  was  willing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  Pipe  and  the  English  captain.  / 

Thisafikir  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Sandusky,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  GlihMkan. 

Captain  Pipe  now  publicly  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  had  but  a  moment’s  repose  at  San¬ 
dusky,  when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  conduct  thena  to- 
,  liim.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  governoi'  face  to  face, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  they  had  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  accordingly  attended  Pipe  thither.  Here  the  missionaries  Zdsberger, 
Senseman,  Heckewelder  and  Edwards  had  to  await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipe 
was  the  evidence  against” them.  On  the  9  November,  this  trial  or  examina¬ 
tion  came  on,  and  Captain  Pipe  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows  :  “  Father,  yon 
have  commanded  us  to  bring  tlw  believing  Indians  and  their  teashers  from  the  Mus¬ 
kingum,  This  has  been  done.  When  we  had  brought  them  to  Sundusky,  you 
ordered  us  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  their  chiefs  unto  you.  Here  you 
see  them  before  you :  noio  you  may  speak  unth  them  yourself,  as  you  have  desired. 
But  I  hope  you  loill  speak  good  words  unto  them,  yea  1  tell  you,  speak  good  ivords 
unto  them,  for  they  are  my  friends,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  ill  used.” 
The  governor  then  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  he  had  formerly  urged 
against  the  brethren,  and  called  on  him  to  prove  his  assertions.  The  chief 
seemed  now  evidently  confused,  and  said  such  things  might  have  happened, 
but  they  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit.  This  did  not 
sati.sfy  the  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  that  Pipe  should  answer 
positively  to  the  point.  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassnient,  and  he 
asked  his  counsellore  what  he  should  say,  but  each  held  down  his  head  in 
silence,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  coupe,  and  he  thus 
ingenuouslv  spoke  :  “  J  said  before,  that  some  such  thing  might  have  happmed, 
hut  now  Iivill  tell  you  the  plain  truth.  The  missionaries  are  innocent.  They 
have  done  nothing  of  themselves :  what  they  have  done,  thmj  were  compiled  to  do. 
lam  to  blame,  and  the  chiefs  that  were  leith  me  in  Goschach^enk  :  we  have  forced 
them  to  do  it,  when  they  refused:^  The  governor  now  declared  them  mnocent, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
brethren. 
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One  circumstance,  illustrative  of  savage  superstition,  we  will  notice  hero. 
When  Pipe's  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chiefs,  tJiat 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  not  ad¬ 
venture  upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their  common  war¬ 
riors,  who  was  considered  a  great  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  “  he  could  nut 
understand  what  end  it  would  answ'er  to  kill  them.”  Upon  this,  the  chiefs 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  'only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso¬ 
lution  known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  “  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends  :  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  do  !  ”  Tliist 
threat  deterred  them :  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  tvell  as  many  others 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heckeivelder,  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  Pipe  was  so 
eager  for  the  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  became  sorry  for  it 
aftei-wards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  White-eyes,  or  Koqiiethagaeehldn,  which  was  hw!  Indian 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  great  men  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  nation,  having  been  nearly  alike  distinguished  by  their  courage  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  IVhite-eyes  bad  that  of  the  Delawai'e  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pipe ;  but  they 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  fearless  in  his 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  favored  the 
British.  Thus  they  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operation^- 
strove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happened,  which  Captain  Pipe  seized  upon  for 
declaring  war.  M'Kee,  Elliot,  Girty^  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escapi',  ami 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  people, 
that  the  Americans  had  detennined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  only- 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them  ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  fight  them 
in  every  place.  Pipe,  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  those 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Whke-eyea  would  gi\'e  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipe  atldn'ss- 
ed  them  with  great  earnestness,  and  vvith  great  force  of  oratory  said,  “  Evenj  man 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  loho  endeavors  to  persuade  us  against  fs:kfing  the 
Americans,  and  all  such  ought  surely  to  be  put  to  death.”  Captain  WhiCe-tyts 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  assembled  the  people  of  his  tril>e,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  •■Hhatifthey  [any  of  bis  warriors]  meant 
in  earnest  to  go  out,  as  he  observed  some  of  them  were  preparing  to  do,  ihep  should 
not  go  unthout  him.  He  had,  he  said,  taken  pwee  measures  in  order  to  save  the 
nation  from  utter  destruction.  But  if  they  bdieved  that  he  teas  in  the  wrong,  and 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  fugitives,  tohom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than  to  himself 
who  teas  best  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things;  if  they  had  deteminedio 
follow  their  admee,  and  go  out  against  the  Americans,  he  tcoula  go  out  iriih  them  t 
but  not  like  the  hear  hunter,  toho  sets  the  dogs  on  the  animal  to  be  beaten  about  icith 
his  paivs,  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe  distance ;  no !  he  would  lead  them  on,  place 
himself  in  the  front,  and  be  the  fast  who  should  fall.  Tret  only  had  to  determine 
on  what  they  meant  to  do ;  as  for  his  own  mind,  it  was  fully  mode  up,  iwt  to  st<r* 
vive  his  nation ;  and  he  would  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  life,  in 
bewailing  the  total  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  better  fate.” 

This  speech  was  spoken  With  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  w'as  such,  tliat  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  obey  its  instructions  and  orders, 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  no  other  person,  of  any  nation  or  color, 
but  Captain  White-eyes. 

*  According  to  Mr.  Heckewelder.  His  residence  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver. 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  ffTiite-eyes,  in  order  to  counteract,  as  much  as 
pos.<ibIe,  the  evil  counsel  of  the  white  men  just  mentioned,  despatched  run¬ 
ners  to  the  vShawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  impostors  had  o'one 
with  the  following  speech :  “  GrandekUiren^  ye  Shawaiiese,  some  days  a^o,  a 
jJock  of  birds,  that  had  come  on  from  the  east,  lit  at  Gosehochking,  imposmg  a 
song  of  theirs  upon  us,  tohich  son^  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin.  Shoidd  these  birds, 
which  on  leaving  us,  took  their  Jhght  fotcards  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song 
on  you  likewise,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  lie ^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  White-eyes  having  reached 
Pipe,  he  laiew  not  what  comse  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confounded,  a  kind 
and  cnaiciliatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delaware  nation,  from  the  Amei'- 
ienii  agent  of  Indian  affairs  at  Pittsburg.  It  particulai'ly  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  “  not  to  hearken  to  those  ivicked  and  worthless  men,  ivho  had  run 
away  from  their  friends  in  the  night,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  real  friendship  of 
the  United  States."  This  comiffeted  Pipe's  confusion.  But  after  pondering 
u  wliil<!  upon  the  wrongs  to  which  his  countrj'men  had  for  a  long  time  been 
subjfTted,  like,  the  sachem  of  the  Wampauoags,  he  permitted  his  warriors 
to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all  the  Americans  they  could,  lay  their 
hands  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived  near  the  Mora¬ 
vian  town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  them  that  timely  notice  that  they 
miglit  collect  their  people,  if  any  wei*e  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
ji)r  cncinies.  “However,”  says  Mr.  Heckeiodder,  “whilst  the  colonel  was 
assuring  me  that  our  Indians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  with  great 
speed  li-oin  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  i-epoited  that  a  particular  division 
of  the  militia  “were  preparing  to  break  off"  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  river,  and  he  feared  they  could  not  be  restrained 
from  so  doing.’  ”  They  were,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  the  commander- 
iii-rhit  r,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheelmg,  partially  prevented  from 
their  innrderous  design.  Thus  these  Christian  Indians  were  situated  pre¬ 
cisely  like  itiauy  of  those  of  N,  E.  in  Philip’s  war.  But  we  have  no  instance 
to  record,  of  the  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle¬ 
ment  near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he  pro¬ 
ceed,  that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  army 
is  not  mentioned ;  but,  not  long  after,  16  w'arriors  were  put  to  death  with 
shocking  manifestations  of  depravity.  There  accompanied  Colonel  Broad- 
hmPs  army  a  Delaware  chief  named  PekUlon.^  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
wai'rioi's  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetratoi’s  of  murders,  and  they  were 
fortliwith  tomahawked  and  scalped.  They  were  executed  pursiuuit  to  the 
decree  of  a  comt-martial. 

Some  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  Broadhead's  expedition,  a  lai-ge  Indian  force,  called  by  the  whites  an 
army,  collected,  and  set  out  for  the  destruction  of  North-western  Virginia. 
This  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  theii-  expectations  were  wrought 
up  to  a  very  high  degree,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into 
rage  and  fury.  Havdng,  in  their  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  captives, 
they  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  death  in  their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  conhned 
to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  pre^nce  of  their  families,  were  lea 
forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu¬ 
riated  man  could  withstand.  This  barbai-ity  was  the  more  aggravating 
when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  feU  into  then-  hands  had  made  no 
resistance !  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  army  of  frontier  militia,  when  vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit. 


»  Doddrids^e,  Notes,  291,  says,  this  “  campaign  ”  was  in  Uie  summer  of  1780. 
t  The  samli  who,  afterwards,  as  I  conclude,  was  a  party  to  Wayne  s  treaty. 
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After  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  tlirough  which 
the  Americaiis  passed,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Befori'  'irnving  Coshoc¬ 
ton,  a  shocking  circiiinstance  occiiiTcd,  which  alone  was  sufiicicut  to  Imve 
tarnished  the  most  briJlitint  ex^doits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  .-'ilc  o]’  ihc 
river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  the  sentinels,  u  ho  ;i>kc(l 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  see  the  “  67V  mplnin  ” 
(the  name  by  which  Indians  commonly  designate  the  conimaiidcr-in-cliief). 
Colonel  Broadhead  appeared,  and  asked  him  wiiat  he  wanted,  wlio  nplu-dj 

To  make  peace Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  vonr  chiefs! 
The  Indian  interrogatively  stddy^^  May  be  you  kill'')’’  No,  said  tiio  cdIouci! 
they  shall  come  and  go  in  safety.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  njipear- 
ance  crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — I  hesitate  to  relate  it — while  this 
chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  militisi,  came  im, 
and  with  a  tomaiiawk^,  which  ho  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  Ijini  dead’ 
w  ith  a  single  st^ke !  The  name  of  this  fiend  was  Wtizel.  The  ju'my  suua 
began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhead  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  20 
in  number,)  into  the  cai-e  of  tlie  soldiers,  they  immediately  began  to 
sacre  them !  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  eiptal  number  of  white 
prisoners.!  Thus  the  peace  which  might  have  been  concluded  w  asuiihatjuliy 
suspended,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  havn  been  expected  to  exhibit 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  belbre. 

A  chief,  called  Pachgantschihilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Broadhead’s  army;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequ*ently  his  iiatn© 
was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  iVoiu  that 
of  Ceneral  Wayne  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St.  Maiy’s  in  1818:  if,  indeed, 
Petchcnanalas,  Bokongehelas,  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Heckeioeldei-,  signified  a  fulfltcr,  or  one  itJa 
succeeds  in  all  he  undertakes.  He  was  a  sou  of  a  gi-eat  chief  w  hose  name  ia 
wi-itteu  IFewandockivalend,  which  signified  one  emjdoyed  on  important 
and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  grt'at  coun¬ 
sellor.  He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  chin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  often  called  Ticeegachschusn.  Buokongahdas 
wms  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  ami  White 
Rivers. 

Petchenanalas,  at  the  head  of  80  warrioi-s,  appeared  suddenly  :it  Cim- 
denhuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  witli  teiror.  But  he  .-oon 
dispelled  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  Gikh- 
nicnd,  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  i>i  alive, 
As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  was  there  :it  the  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  from 
tlie  three  Christian  tc^vns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  tlicra. 
When  the  deputies  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows 

“  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  Yon  see  si  gn'at  ami 
powerfid  nation  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  sen,  siml 
the  son  against  the  lather. — ^I’he  father  li^s  called  on  his  ludisui  chililrcii  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Americans,  who  have  beronu'  re¬ 
fractory.  I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do ;  whether  or  not  I  .•-Iionhl 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  look*'d  upon  it  as 
a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  appcju  cd  to  me, 
that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  children  deserved  to  be  punmlu  il  a 
little. — That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  many  cnicl  ju  is  liis 
offspring  had  committed,  from  time  to  time,  on  his  Indian  children— in  en¬ 
croaching  on  their  lands,  stealni"  their  property — shooting  at  and  nimdcriiig 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  children : — yes,  even  murdering  those,  who 
at  all  times  had  been  friendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protection  umkr 


*  ChroniclesofWcsterD  SetlJements, 
t  Doddridge’s  Notes,  298. 
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the  roof  of  their  father’s  house  ;  the  father  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door, 
at  the  time! — Friends  and  relatives,  often  has  the  father  been  obliged  to  settle 
and  make  amends  for  the  Avrongs  and  mischiefs  done  us,  by  his  refractory 
children;  yet  these  do  not  grow  better.  No!  they  remain  the  same,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  Ave  have  any  land  left  us !  Look  back  at  the 
murders  committed  by  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio!  Did  they  not  kill  them  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — Are  they,  do  you  think,  better  now,  than  they  were 
then?  No!  indeed  not;  and  many  days  are  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a 
nnmher  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  for¬ 
tunately  Avere  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  the  Great  Sun,f  who,  at  that  time, 
had  l)y  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordained  to  protect  you !  ” 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
commended  their  desire  to  Ih^  in  friendship  with  ail  mankind ;  but  said,  they 
must  be  aAA-are  of  their  exposed  sltuation-^living  in  the  very  road  the  hostile 
parties  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  otlier ;  that  they  had  just  es¬ 
caped  destruction  from  one  of  these  parties ;  that  therefore  no  time  should 
he  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the  country  on  the  Miami,  Avhere  they  Avfould  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

Tlie  Christian  tidians  replied,  that,  as  they  had  never  injured  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  they  thought  they  need  not  fear  injui-y  from  them;  that 'if  their 
friends  at  Avar  Avished  "them  Avell,  in  truth,  they  Avould  not  make  their 
settlement  uj)on '  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  Avar,  as  it  Avould  lead  their 
antagonists  the  same  way;  and  that  they  could  not  remove  Avithout  great 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  Avere  then  situated,  they  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

Pachgantschihilas  consulted  in  the  mean  time  Avith  his  chief  men,  and 
ansAvered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said.  He  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested  that  those  might  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  go,  Avhose  fears  prompted  them  to  it.  Tliis  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  wamors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
short  stay,  where  they  conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
liuettcn.  Here  a  family  of  old  people  joined  them,  through  feai*  of  Avhat  Pach- 
gantsckihilaa  had  predicted,  and  the  eA'ent  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenlmetten  Avill  ever  be  remembered  Avith  the  .deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  from  the  good  Pctchenanalas ;  but  the  proAvling  mon¬ 
sters  .WKee,  Girty,  Elliot,'  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were 
the  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  people  at  Gnadenhuetten,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  not  long  after. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  m 
the  chronicles  of  the  frontier  wars,  that  Ave  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chiefs.  Although 
Avo  cannot,  by  any  rule  knoAvn  to  lis,  derive  Buokongahda^  from  Padigantsa- 
liilas  or  Pttchmanalas,  yet,  as  they  have  as  much  affinity  as  Pomddc&m  and 
Metawmd,  Ave  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  same  j)erson,  and  thus  continue  our 
narrative. 

Bvokongahdas  was  not  only  a  gi'eat,  but  a  noble  Avatnor.  He  took  no  de¬ 
light  in  shedding  blood  ;  and  AVhen  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  the 
British  in  the  revolution,  it  Avas  for  the  best  of  reasons  ;  and  A\muld  tliat  nume- 
roiKs  other  allies  Ave  could  name  had  acted  from  as  pure  motives .  Our  next 
notice  of  Buoliongahelas  is  in  1792,  Avhen  he.shoAved  himself  no  lessmaguan 
imous  tlnin  at  Gnadi  iihuetten  and  Salem.  Colonel  Hardiii,,  Major  I  rmman 
and  scA'cral  others.  Avere  gent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  Washington,  AVith  a  nag 
of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumee  toAvus 
Tlicy  haAmig  arrived  near  the  Iiidian  tOAvn  oi  Au  Glaize  on  the  south-wes 


Alluding  to  llic  murder  of  the  Conestoga  Indians,  whi  ch  was  as  atrocious  as  that  at  Gna 

denhneuen.  and  of  which  we  shall  in  due  course  CTve  a  relahoii  „  ,  ... 

t  flel'-rrino'  to  what  we  have  just  related  of  Colonel  Darttel  Broadhead  and  his  army. 
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branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  in  with  some  Luliuns,  who  troati'J 
them  well  at  th-st,  and  made  many  professions  of  fiicndsliip,  lait  in  the  end 
took  advantage  of  them,  while  oft  their  gum-d,  and  murdered  nearly  .dl  of 
them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  transaction,  Ilis  name  was  Jf  illiam  Smally ;  and  he  had  hcen 
some  time  before  vvitli  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  their  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himself.  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  An  Glaize,  and  soon  after  to  “  Buokungafiela,  king  of  the 
Delawares,  by  his  captors,”  The  chief  told  those  that  committed  the  murder, 
he  was  very  sony  they  had  killed  the  men.  That  instead  of  so  doing,  they  should 
have  brought  them  to  the  Indian  towns ;  and  then,  if  ichai  they  had  to  say  had  ml 
been  liked,  it  umdd  have  been  lime  eiiough  to  have  killed  them  then.  .Yothing,  he 
said,  could  justify  them  for  putting  them  to  death,  as  there  was  ?io  chance  for  Uim 
to  escape.  The  truth  w'as,  they  killed  them  to  plunder  their  eflects.  ISuokon- 
gahelas  took  Mr.  Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  great  kindness ;  told 
him  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  liioiids. 
(lie  having  been  adopted  Into  an  Indian  family,  in  place  of  one  nho  had 
been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.)  While  here  witli  Buokougahelas, 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  Smally  said  the  chief  would  not'  pcniiit 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  feai-,  he  said,  that  the  young  Indians  would 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  w'e  learn  tlie  names  of  several  of  the  iniudcrcd.  “  A 
letter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  July  17,  .'faU'.s,  that 
intelligence  had  been  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  Major  True¬ 
man,  Mr.  Freeman,  Debachi  and  Jarrat.  That  this  information  w  as  brouglit 
by  two  prisoners,  who  were  labormg  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  cscaitu. 
The  one  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  time  General  Harmer  was  defeated— 
the  other  is  William  Duer,  of  Capt.  Buchanan’s  eompiuty  of  levies.  They 
further  inform,  that  on  the  15th  June  a  party  of  Lidituis  took  8  men  i)ri.<oii(  rs, 
wiio  were  making  hay  near  Fort  Jefferson ;  that  when  they  had  im>vcd  the 
prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  tliem — four  were  given 
to  the  Chij)pew'as,  and  four  to  tlie  Shaw'anese — that  the  Shawaiiese  burnt  the 
four  unfortunately  assigned  to  them — that  the  Chippewas  took  theirs  hoiue, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — that  the  Indians  are  determined 
for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  eveiy  white  person  that  attem|»ts  to 
go  to  them,  either  with  or  without  a  flag — that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  otf 
the  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  that  means  oblige 
the  trooi)s  stationed  there  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  puri)ose  they  keiil' 
two  spies  constantly  out.”  * 

It  is  said  that  the  coivduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Pres(]ue-lsle,  Ibr- 
ever  changed  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in  regard 
to  them.  Buokongahelas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  them  no  uku-c.  The 
fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  Tbcolli- 
cers  of  it  had  told  the  Lidians  that  if  the  battle  tui-ned  against  them,  they 
should  have  protection  in  the  fort.  Immediately  after,  General  Wayne  in¬ 
formed  them,  tliat  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  that  event,  be  would 
treat  them  as  though  found  in  arms  against  him ;  tlierefore,  thinking  their 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  Iniliniis, 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  wore  iiUe  spectators  of  tliose  they  had  ba.sely  Ih*- 
trayed,  cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  under 
their  very  ramparts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  tlie  Memoirs  of  General  Hnirisonj  that 
Buokongahelas  died  soon  “after  the  treaty  of  1804;  "that  if  he  had  licni 
alive,  Mr.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Tecumseh  ami  the  Prophet  enli.'ited  .•^n  niiuiy 
nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffererl  their  plans  to 
have  been  matured.  The  same  author  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  interest, 
concerning  our  subject  which  is  as  follows: — After  the  fight  with  tt’ayne's 
army  before  mentioned,  Buokongahelas  collected  the  remnant  of  lii.s  liand, 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  of 
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mice  to  Fort  Jfayne.  When  the  chief  arrived  against  the  British  fort,  he 
was  requested  to  ]and,  whicli  he  did.  When  he  had  approached  the  sentinel, 
he  demanded,  “  frfiat  have  you  to  say  to  me  9’^  He  was  answered  that  the 
cornmaiKlant  desired  to  speak  with  him.  «  Then  he  may  come  here,”  was  tlie 
re])ly.  The  sentiy  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  its  rides.  “  What 
shall  prevent  me  ?  ”  said  the  intrepid  chief.  Pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
the  sentry  said,  “  Those.”  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  “  I  fear  not  your 
cannon :  after  suffering  the  Americans  to  de^  your  spring,  without  daring  tofre 
on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  Buokongehelas.”  He  re&nbarked,  and 
passed  the  fort,  without  molestation.  By  “  defiling  tlieir  spring,”  he  meant 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  treachery  to  the  Indians, 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

Itjs  said  that  H«o/congaftelas  was  present  at  Fort  M’Litosh,  at  the  treaty 
ol  1785;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  suppose  he  was 
opposed  to  it.  General  George  R.  Clark,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Richard  Butler,  were 
tlie  American  commissioners ;  the  foraier  had  been  a  successful  warrior  against 
the  hidians,  which  had  gained  him  the  respect  of  Buokongahelas ;  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity,  he  passed  the  others  without  noticing  them,  but  went 
and  took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said,  “/  thank  the  Great '  ^irit  for 
having  this  day  brought  togethei-  two  suck  great  warriors,  as  Buokongahelas 
and  Gen.  Clark.” 

\  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  history  of  several 
cliiefs  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  these  words : — “It  is  agreed  that  the  Del¬ 
aware  chiefs  Kelelamajid,  [Gelelemend,  Killbuck,]  or  Colonel  Henry ;  Hengue- 
pushees,  or  the  Big-cat ;  Wicocalind,  or  Captain  White-e)jes ;  who  took  up  the 
hatoiiet  lor  the  Ignited  States,  and  their  families,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  before  the  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  this 
treaty,  as  fully  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America.” 

Gelelemend,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  noticed  in  the  provision 
of  tlie  treaty  of  Fort  M’Intosh,  w^e  will  proceed  to  consider  in  tliis  place, 
llis  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  Killbuck  because  the  whites 
hud  so  called  his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  w£is  added.  Upon 
the  death  of  White-eyes,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  the  office  of 
chief,  until  the  young  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  place. 
He  continued  the  course  of  measures  carried  on  by  liis  predecessor,  but  in 
spite  of  all  he  could  do.  Captain  Pipe  succeeded  in  defeating  his  designs. 
Such  Avas  the  power  of  Pipe,  that  Gelelemend  and  his  party  were  forced 
through  feai-  to  abandon  their  council-house  at  Goschochking,  and  retire 
under" the  protection  of  the  Americans  near  Pittsburg.  Here  they  supposed 
themselves  safe,  but  they  were  soon  disappointed;  “for  while  the  fi-iendly 
chiefs,  together  Avith  a  number  of  their  people,  were  peaceably  livmg  together 
on  an  island  just  below  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  which  had  retm-ned  from  killing  near  a 
himdred  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  partly  killed  and  partly  put  to  flight, 
from  AAffience  this  chief  {Killbuek)  saved  liis  life  only  by  taking  to  the 
river  and  SAvimming  across  to  the  point,  or  town,  [of  Pittsburg]  leaving  all 
his  property  behind  ;  among  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  the  wampum 
speeches  and  written  documents  of  William  Penn  and  his  successors  lor  a 
great  number  of  years,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  carefully  preserved 
by  them,  but  now  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  murdering  baud  of  white 
savages,  who  killed  at  the  same  time  the  promising  young  DelaAA\are  chief 
above  mentioned.”  The  many  services  he  rendered  to  Pennsylvania  Avere 
known  and  appreciated ;  which  services,  hoAvever,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
6neniy?  drew  their  hatred  upou  him,  so  much  so,  that  tliey  ordered  any  tJiat 
should  meet  with  him  to  shoot  him  dead.  He  therefore  remained  concealed 
some  time  after  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family  at  Pittsburg.  He 
finally  joined  the  Christian  Indians  and  lived  under  their  protection  ;  never 
venturing  far  fi'om  home,  lest  the  Munseys  should  meet  a\  itli  and  kill  mm 
He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Wiaiam  Henry,  a  niune  he  had  been  Iciig 
known  under,  and  Avliich  was  that  of  a  distinguished  member  ol  congress, 
6* 
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conferred  by  himseJf.  KUlbuck*  died  in  the  faith  in  January,  IBll,  aced 
about  BO.f 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indians  were  murderously  tlriven  from  their 
island,  as  just  noticed,  Big-call  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  countr)",  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  had  been  an  aide 
counsellor,  and  afterw'ards  a  chief  of  tlie  Turtle  fribe.f  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pipe. 

At  one  time  after  an  expedition  against  the  Americans,  Captain  Pipe  want 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  with  respect  by  the  Britisii  couiniandaiif, 
who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  give  an  account 
of  past  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  facing  the  chief 
officer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  scalp. 
Alter  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

“  Father,  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  tow’ards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  m  a  lower 
tone  of  voice, I  have  said  father,  although,  indeed,  I  do^not  know  wny  /  am 
to  call  HIM  so,  iiaving  never  kmwn  any  other  father  than  the  French,  and  consider- 
uig  the  English  only  as  brothers.  Bid  as  this  name  is  also  imposed  upon  us, 

I  shall  tnake  use  of  it,  and  say,  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  tlie  com¬ 
mandant,]  Father,  some  time  ago  you  put  a  war  hatchet  into  my  hands,  saying, 

‘  Take  this  weapon  and  try  it  on  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  the  Long-Knives,  and 
let  me  aftenoaras  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  good?  Father,  at  the  .time  ichen  you. 
gave  me  this  weapon,  I  had  neither  cause  nor  inclination  to  go  to  war  againk  a 
people  who  had  done  me  no  injury ;  yy.  in  obedience  to  you,  who  say  you  are  my 
father,  and  call  me  your  child,  I  received  the  hatchet ;  well  knowing,  that  if  1  did 
not  obey,  you  tvould  withhold  from  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  loithout  which  I  could 
not  subsist,  and  ivhich  are  not  ebewhere  to  be  procund,  but  at  the  house  tf  my 
father. —  loa  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  risking  my  life  at  your  bidding,  ia 
a  cause  too,  by  which  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  any  thing ;  for  it  is  your  raiwe 
andnotxiime.  It  is  yoiu'  concern  to  fight  the  Long-Knives  ;  you  have  raised  a 
quarrel  amongst  yourselves,  and  you  ought  yourselves  to  fght  it  out.  You  shoidJ 
not  compel  your  dvildren,  the  Indians,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  for  your  aukes. 
— Father,  many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account ! — JYutions  have  suf¬ 
fered,  \ind  been  iveakemd! — children  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  relatives  !— 
wives  have  lost  husbands ! — It  is  not  known  how  many  more  may  perish  hefure 
your  war  will  be  at  an  end! — Father,  I  have  said,  that  you  may,  perhaps,  Ifiink  me 
a  fool,  for  thus  thoughtlessly  rushing  on  your  enemy ! — Do  not  believe  this,  father: 
Think  not  that  I  ivant  sense  to  convince  me,  that  although  you  now  pretend  to  ktrp 
up  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long- Knives,  you  may  before  long  conclude  a  peace 
with  them. — Father,  you  say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians. — This  you  have 
often  told  them,  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them,  that  you  maij  have 
them  at  your  service.  But,  fath^,  who  of  us  can  believe  tluU  you  can  love  a  people 
of  a  different  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  while  skfn  like 
yourselves  ?  Father,  pay  attention  to  tohai  I  am  going  to  say.  Jlliile  you,  father, 
are  setting  me  [meaning  the  bitUans  in  general]  on  your  enemy,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game ;  while  I  am  in  the  act  ofrnshins: 
on  that  enehiy  of  yours,  icith  the  bloody  destructive  weapon  you  gai^e  me,  / 
may,  perchame,  happen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  slart^  me ;  and 
what  shall  I  see  ?  Perhaps  I  may  see  my  father  shaking  hands  with  the  Lonsr- 
Knives ;  yes,  with  these  very  people  he  now  calls  his  enemies.  I  may  then  see  him 
laugh  at  my  folly  for  having  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  I  am  now  risking  my  life 
at  his  command !  Father,  keep  tvhat  I  have  said  in  remembrance. — .\ow,  fdhtr, 
here  is  what  has  been  done  with  the  hatchet  you  gave  me.  [Witli  Uiese  wonls  ho 
handed  the  stick  to  the  commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  men¬ 
tioned.]  I  have  done  with  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  it 
sharp.  JS/’evertheless,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have  done.  No,  I  did  not.  .Vy 


*  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  Rambles,  U.  118,  whom  he  saw 
at  New  Fairfield  in  1832 ;  “  a  venerable  ”  man  “  walchingr  the  bed  of  his  dj-ing  daughter,  the 
last  of  12  children.” 
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j  MachingtK  Pusch&s,  according  to  HeckmeUier. 
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heart  failed  within  me.  I fdt  compassion  for  your  enemy.  Innocence  [helpless, 
women  and  children]  had  no  part  in  yoxur  quarrels ;  therefore  I  distinguished — I 
spared.  I  took  some  live  flesh,  which^  trhih  I  teas  hringing  to  you,  I  s^ed  one  of 
your  large  canoes,  on  which  I  put  it  for  you.  In  a  few  days  you  mil  recover  this 
flesh,  and  find  that  the  skin  is  of  the  same  color  with  your  own.  Father,  I  hope 
you  idU  not  destroy  what  /  have  saved.  You,  father,  have  the  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  that  which  with  me  would  perish  for  leant.  The  warrior  is  poor,  and  his  cabin 
is  always  empty ;  but  your  house,  father,  is  always  futV 

Alter  a  high  encomium  upon  this  speech,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  Mr. 
Ileckewelder  says,  “It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that  Pipe  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  ^\  itb  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  Bi'itish  ofldeer  to  whom  this 
speech  w'as  addressed.  He  is  still  hving  in  his  own  country,  an  honor  to  the 
Ih  itish  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  in  employing  die  In¬ 
dians  to  fight  against  us ;  hut  he  did  it  wdth  reluctance,  and  softened  as  much 
as  was  iu  his  jiower  tlie  horrors  of  that  abominable  warfare.  He  esteemed 
Captain  Pipe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  w'ell  pleased  with  the  humane  con- 
dnet  of  this  Indian  chief,  whose  sagacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  jir.iise  than  his  eloquence.” 

The  name  of  Captain  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  William  Crawford,  who  perished  at  the  staJke,  after  suffering 
ilie  most  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  possible  for  Indians  to  inflict.  He 
was  piu-ticulaidy  obnoxious  to  them,  from  having  been  many  years  a  successful 
commander  against  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  far  from 
Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
there,  at  the  head  of  a  hand  of  about  500  volunteers,  Avho  were  attacked  and 
put  to  flight,  witliout  having  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  in  any  degree  ; 
e.xcept,  indeed,  some  individual  instances.  At  least  a  hundred  were  killed 
luid  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  are  said  ever  to  have  escaped. 

C:ij)tain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re¬ 
treating  ill  a  body,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Colonel  Crawford  beciune  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiei's,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  Avere  in  the  real’,  and  therefore  waited 
for  them  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
Knighi  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  travelling  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  with  several  others,  surprised  by  a  party  of  Delawares,  and  conducted 
to  tlie  Old  Wyandot  Town.  Here  Captain  Pipe,  with  his  own  hands,  painted 
Cranford  and  Knight  hlack  in  eveiy  part  of  their  bodies.  A  place  called 
the  New  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  oflT.  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  should 
be  shaved ;  of  Avhich,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  import.  These  mis¬ 
erable  men  were  accompanied  by  Pipe  and  anotlier  noted  Delaware  chief, 
named  Wingenim.  Several  other  captives  had  been  sent  forward ;  and  in  the 
wav,  as  Knight  and  Crawford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  friends,  lymg  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of 
these  were  those  murdered  in  the  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  fate,  from 
the  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  Crawfora 
and  Knigid  saw  Simon  Girty,  of  whom  no  human  behig  since,  we  apprehend, 
has  spoken  or  written  without  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  toitui’o  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction  ! 

After  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatal  post,  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  assein- 
bled  Indians  iu  an  earnest  speech,  which  when  he  had  closed,  they  all  joined  m 
a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  tortui’ing  the  prisoner,  Avhich  contmued  for  about 
three  horn’s,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  face,  ^d  with  a  groan  expiied. 

Dr.  KiM  was  reserved  for  the  same  fete,  and  was  present,  and  obliged  to 
hear  the  agonizing  ejaculations  of  his  friend,  and  at  l^t  to  see  him  exqiire- 
Avithout  bemg  able  to  render  him  even  the  assistance  of  a  consoling  wordl- 
hideed  the  thoughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  him, 
Avere  as  much,  nay,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  imnd  could  bear.  There 
Beemed  no  poLibUity  of  a  deUverance;  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected  hour 
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He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sawanee  Town,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intnistnl 
to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  liini  inces.santly.  The  distanct;  was  about 
40  miles :  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  his  driver 
and  make  good  his  escape.  He  was  21  days  in  the  wilderness  alone,  and  was 
nearly  famished  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  3I’lntosh.  At  the  place  to  vvliich 
he  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Crawford's  son,  son-in-law,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others,  were  put  to  death  about  the  same  time. 

Wingenund,  Whiganoond,  or  Wingaynoond,  had  an  interview  with  (^)loiu'l 
Craioford  immediately  before  his  execution,  and  as  the  substance  ol’  wlmt 
passed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  .*<11.^11  here 
be  given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it  contains,  hut  as  it  strikingly 
brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  justice 
in  an  extraordinary  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Craioford  some  time  before,  and  hail  hr-cn 
on  terms  of  true  friendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  his 
own  house  ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  witli  gratitude. 
Wingenund  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  jirojiaratioas 
were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  resided  not  far  from  the  fatal  .'ipotjand 
had  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  exe¬ 
cuted  upon  one  calling  him  his  friend ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  he  might 
be  sent  for,  cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  faint  hojic  that  he 
would  interpose  and  save  him.  Accordingly,  Wingenund  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Crawford  if 
he  knew  him,  w'ho  said,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked,  “Are  you  not  Colonel 
Crawford'^''''  “ I  am,”  replied  the  colonel.  The  chief  discovered  much  agi¬ 
tation  and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated — “So! — Yes! — Indeed!”  “Do 
you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  wc 
'were  always  glad  to  see  each  other?”  said  Crawford.  “Yes,”  said  tlie  chief,  "! 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  tliat  you  have 
been  kind  tome.”  “Then  I  hope,”  added  CVati/oi’d,  “the  same  friendship 
still  continues.”  “  It  would  of  course,”  said  Wingenund,  “  were  you  u  licrc  you 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here.”  “  And  why  not  here  ?  ”  said  the  colonel ;  “  I  Iiope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf|  as  I  should  do  for  you,  were  you  in  my  place.” 
“Colonel  Crawford^'  replied  Wingenund,  “you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  your  Irieiiils  to 
do  any  thing  for  you.”  “How  so.  Captain  JFiVrgenwnd? ”  said  the  coloiiel. 
He  added,  “  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  Williamson  ami  hi.s 

E.  The  man  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  number  of  die 
vian  Ljdians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk 
in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  oidy  business  was 
praying.”  “  But  I  assure  you,  Wingenund,'"  said  Crawford,  “  that  had  I  been  with 
Iiim  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  tiappeued.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  all  good  men,  wherever  they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind.” 
“  Tliat  may  be,”  said  Wingenund,  “  yet  these  triends,  these  good  men  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those  iiioffeii.sivc, 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians!  I  say  foolish,  because  they  believed  the  whites 
in  preference  to  us.  We  bad  often  told  them  that  they  would  be  one  duy  so 
treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  friends!  We  told  them 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said  ;  tlmt  their 
fair  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  killed  these  Moraviaiis.” 
“I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,”  said  Craioford:  “as  to  Williamson's  fading 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  with 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  Iresh  murders.”  “  Tliis,”  said  Jf’inge- 
nund,  “  the  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  them  so.”  Crawford 
then  asked,  “And  why  would  they  not  believe  it?  “Because,”  replied  ffin- 
gfenwrad,  “  it  would  have  been  otit  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  whnt 
he  pleased.”  “Out  of  my  power?”  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  “Hava 
aiiy  Moravian  Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?”  “None,” 
answered  the  chief;  “hut  you  went  first  to  their  town,  and  finding  it  empty 
and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  us.  If  you  had  been  hi  search 
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of  warriors  only,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  you 
closely.  1  hey  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  i^ide 
ol  tlie  Uliio-  Ihey  saw  you  cross  that  river— they  saw  where  you  encamped 
at  night— they  saw  you  tuim  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town— 
they  knew  you  were  gomg  out  of  your  way— your  steps  were  constantly  watch¬ 
ed,  and  you  were  suffered  {piietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked.”  ^ 

Crawford,  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  of  hope.  He  asked, 
with  faint  emotion,  “  What  do  they  intend  to  do  with  me  7  ”  when  Wingenund 
frankly  rejilied,  “  I  tell  you  with  grief  As  Williamson,  with  his  whole  cowardly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  our  warriors’  balls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do — say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead.”  “And  is  there 
no  possibility  oi  preventing  this  ?  ”  said  Crawford — “  Can  you  devise  no  w'ay 
to  get  me  off.^  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  ai'e  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  saving  my  hfe.”  “  Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,”  answered  the 
chief,  “  I  and  some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  hi  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
Avould  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf  The  lung  of  England  himself,  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealtli  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pm- 
pose.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  wmmen 
and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revenge.  The  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand- 
cliildreu,  have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge !  revenge  !  The  Morarians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
the  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge !  ” 
“.My  fate  then  is  fixed,”  said  the  wretched  man,  “and  I  must  prepare  to 
meet  death  m  its  worst  form.”  “Yes,  colonel,”  said  the  cliief;  “I  am 
sorr\'  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian 
principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heai-t,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament¬ 
able  situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  Williamson  has  deserted 
you,  \\liat  a  bad  man  he  must  be!  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 
your  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Cratoford!  they  ai-e  coming, 
i  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot.” 

Accordingly  a  host  of  executioners  were  immediately  upon  him,  and  ho 
died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is  said  that  Winge¬ 
nund  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  friend,  and  that  ever  after,  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  Crawford's  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  his 
father,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  immediately  atter.f 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  against  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Muskingum,  where  many,  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians,  which  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  before.]; 

CTIIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  liiver,  killmg  many  of  those  m  tliem,  and  taking  and  destroy- 
iug  a  vast  amount  of  property.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Chikatommo  was  one  in  which  was  a  3Ir,  Charles  Johnston  of  Botetourt 
county,  3m-giuia,  and  several  otliers,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  this  information— a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  its  kiud.§  As  tins  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  m  an  un- 


"  //eciWtZerV IncUan  Nations,  281  to  234.  t  Columlmn  for  mi,  p. 

\  Our  chief  authority  for  these  events  is  the  valuable  Chronicles  by  iMr.  IFi/hew,  before 
referred  to. 

^  The  author  appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  its  publication  by  the  misinterpretation 
of  his  oral  communications  by  the  Duke  de  Liuncourt ;  whom,  by  Uie  way,  we  do  not  End  to 
diflcr  so  materially,  in  his  account,  from  the  author  as  one  might  apprehend  from  Ins  state- 
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wieldy  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  were  a  number  of  horsea  and  considera¬ 
ble  merchandise,  two  white  men  appeared  upon  the  shore,  and  called  to  then), 
affecting  gi’eat  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  hoard.  liefore  tlu  se  iwo 
whites  showed  themselves,  however,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees,  and 
for  some  time  lield  them  in  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  ^^■as,  They 
wished  to  ascertain  this  fact,  as  thereby  tiiey  might  keep  close  in  upon  llie 
opposite  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  tlie  event  of  an  ambu.shmeiit  of 
Indians.  They  were  thus  wary,  as  tlie  Indians  were  constantly  doing  mis¬ 
chief  upon  the  rivers,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settlement 
at  a  place  called  Kennedy’s  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  90  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before  nicu- 
tioned  hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-arms,  liaving 
discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  th(>y  kept 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  effectually  to  decoy  the  hoat’.s 
crew,  said  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy’s  ikit- 
tora,  and  had  just  escaped  from  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  them  on 
board  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  was,  one  or  both 
of  them  were  abandoned  rn'etches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  dciircila- 
tors  under  Chikatommo,  and  thus  were  the  means  of  de.stroying  rnaiiy  inno¬ 
cent  lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  luiiled  by  them,  as  wc  have 
just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  against  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  boat  floated  fast  down  the  current,  and  left  tho.sc  on 
shore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  boat.  Those  who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  had  their 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  of 
the  smoke  upon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any, 
or  said  they  knew  of  no  such  thing  ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  reject  the  other  part  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  glided 
down,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  that  if 
there  were  Indians  where  they  fh-st  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  tiir  tip 
the  river,  as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  through 
the  woods  so  fast  as  they  had  floated  down ;  and  one  of  tlie  company,  a  Mr. 
Flinn,  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  })ropo.>;ptl 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  without  in  the  least  endangering  the 
rest.  His  plan  was  as  follows :  that  whereas  they  must  he  now  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  barely  touch  upon  the  shore, 
and  he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  ofl':  so 
that  if  Indians  shoidd  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  safe, 
and  as  to  himself,  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get  on  hoard  tlie 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the  liumuiic  ]diiii  laid  of 
relievmg  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted  cout- 
pany.  The  cuiTent  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  tliiiii  tlicy  had 
anticipated  to  gain  the  shore  ;  and  this  gave  some  of  the  most  .svvilt-footed  of 
Chikatommo’s  party  time  to  arrive  at  the  point  at  the  same  time  with  ilieni. 
Having  arrived  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  Flirm  had  but  barely  cleared  hiiii.self 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  the  most  frightful 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.  Some  of  the  boat’s  crew  seized  tlieir 
guns,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  Used  every  menus  to  get 
their  boat  from  the  shore  •,  but  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  tlieui. 
Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  wliola 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horrible  yell, 
and  poured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the  boat.  From  the  proteiuion  atforded 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  DoUy  Fkmin^,  and  .Mr.  Sh/ks 
wounded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  ilie  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indians  k(']it  tip 
their  fire  until  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  the 


ment.  The  chief  disogreement  appears  in  such  minor  r  * ol  nainc';:  thus, 
in  naming  ihe  persons  caplivaten,  for  Skylcs  be  wr;'' ,  ;nr  Dolic  Fleming,  Poly 

Flamming ;  for  Flinn,  Phlyn,  6ce. 
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horror  of  the  situation  of  those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  were 
m  great  danger  of  being  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and 
al\erwards  from  their  strivings.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  3Ir.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  after,  with  a  b^l  shot  through  bis  head.  'Several  of  the 
Indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  helped  into  it  by  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleased,  and  offered  no 
further  violence.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immense  fire 
kiudled ;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  throwni  into  the  river,  and  the  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  ^Vs  several  Indians  were  gathered  ai*ound 
jilr.  Johnston  when  he  was  snipped,  one,  observing  that  he  had  on  a  land 
of  red  vest,  a])proached  and  said  to  him  in  English,  “  Oh !  you  capjjotin  ?  ” 
He  said,  “.Vo.”  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  “  JHe 
cappatin — all  dese  my  sogers.”  This  was  Chiclaxtommo.  An  Indian,  named 
Tom  Leivis,  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston,  in  that  he  covered 
him  with  his  owm  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  ChicfcoAommo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  w'ho,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multb 
tude.  An  old  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickatommo  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Shawanee  dhiefi  whose  name  was  Mes-shaio-a,  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  informed  that  he  was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  Chickatommo's 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
witli  the  third  and  last.  Johnston,  Skyles,  and  Flmn  w'ent  to  the  Shawauese, 
and  Piggy  Fleming  to  the  Cherokees.  This  band  of  robbers  appeai-s  to  have 
been  made  up  of  adventurers  from  the  tribes  just  ruentioned,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thinking  it  might  involve  their  natiou 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

Tlie  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians’  hands 
^^•ore  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
a  }>osition  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  diat  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeared,  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
feelings  of  these  captives,  yet  they  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  suffer  a  horri¬ 
ble  death.  Divine  and  Thomas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned:  the  former  was  the  volunt^  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
e.\pr(\sses  it,  the  one  who  “alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  effect  their 
destruction  ;  ”  and,  “  ingenious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
gratified  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest¬ 
ing  means  for  their  accomplishment.  He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
passeugei-s  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suffered  so  great  an  injury  that 
we  were  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired ;  but  that  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  tmsuspecting 
canoe-men  tiuiied  towtwds  us  ;  but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  far  below 
ns,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  6f  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johns¬ 
ton  having  intended  by  some  sign  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
awaited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  they  had  acted  in  oiu-  case,  ran  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
were  not  discovered  until  the  canoe  w'as  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fii’ed 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board.  As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
little  bark  was  overset.  Two,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  kept  themselves  afloat, 
Itut  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  off.  The  Indians 
leaped  mto  the  river,  and  after  dragging  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
M'ith  the  tomahaw'k.  The  bodies  of  the  four  who  w^ere  killed  were  also  brought 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  the 
river.  Nothin*^  I  could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge]  has  enabled  me  to  understand  who  these  unfortunate  sufferers  w^ere.” 

After  vaiious  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chickatommo  left  it, 
and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  encampment  about  five  miles  from 
it  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  the 
■Cherokees,  with  Miss  Fleming',  and  the  company  with  whom  Johnston 
remained  did  not  join  him  again  for  many  days.  After  much  delay  and 
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interesting  incident,  they  reached  the  Indian  to\m  of  Upper  Sandusky. 
Here  they  squandered  ail  their  rich  booty  for  whiskey,  and,  as  usual,  rioted 
in  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Chickatommo  at  this  time  showed  himself 
very  savage  to  the  prisoners,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  tlie  luiniane 
and  benevolent  Messhawa,*  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  Tlie  unfortu¬ 
nate  Skyles  had  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unlcnown  direction 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Diichouquet,  had  used  endea\'or.s  to 
ransom  Johnston ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it. 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed  to  I'eturn  home  m  such 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  tlie  nmst  he  could  get ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  bOO  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  in  value  to  100  dollars,  the 
amount  agreed  upon.  Chickatommo  and  bis  party  then  took  up  their  march 
for  Detroit.'  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Johnston  returned  home  by  May  of  that 
place.  Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
fated  Flinn:  he  suffered  at  the  stalce  at  the  Miami  village,  and  Mas  eaten  hy 
his  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  the  ncM's  to  Sandusky,  said  tliat  he 
himself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

King-crane,  a  Wyandot  chief,  appeal's  conspicuous  in  this  namtivc,  and 
illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Indian  life.  When  IMr.  Duclwu- 
quet  and  Johnston  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  their  May  to  Detroit, 
the  town  was  filled  M'ith  alann,  and  they  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  he 
from  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhobd,  m  ith  a  female  cap¬ 
tive.  The  traders  in  tlie  place  inunediately  M’eut  to  their  camp,  M  hcro  lj)ry 
found  Peggy  Fleming,  M  ho  some  time  before  bad  been  separated  from  Johmion 
and  the  other  captives.  Among  those  Mho  Ment  to  see  her.  Mas  a  uliite 
man  by  the  name  of  Whitaker,  m  Iio,  having  been  cairied  into  captivity  in  hi.'? 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  habits,  and  being  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  physical  powers  and  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief  among  the  Wj  !nu!ots.t 
He  had  been  upon  the  frontiers  M’ith  the  Indians  upon  trading  cx[)edition3, 
and  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  of  ]Mi.ss  Fleming's  lalhei'. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  affecting  manner, 
to  deliver  her  from  bondage.  He  went  immediately  to  King-crane,  and  told 
him  that  the  woman  with  tlie  Cherokees  was  his  sister,  t  and  urged  him  to 
use  means  for  her  relief.  King-crane  went  M’ithout  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  enraged  at  the 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  she  should  Ih; 
taken  from  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her ;  but  his  benevolent  ofli  rs 
were  indignantly  refused,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased.  Resolved  to 
rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  King-crane  repaired  to  llieir  camp  early  tlie 
next  morning,  accompanied  witli  8  or  10  young  warriors.  They  found  the 
Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive — ^it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate— was 
M'ithout  the  least  attire!  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake! — ready  to  Im- 
burned  ! — her  body  painted  all  over  with  black.  King-crane  silently  cut  tho 
thongs  with  which  she  was  bound,  then  awakened  tlie  murderers,  and  threw 
doMm  upon  tlie  gi'ound  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (which  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.  She  was  soon  after  sent  forward 
for  her  home,  disguised  in  the  attire  of  a  squa«’.  The  Cherokees  jiroii  lcd 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few'  days,  and  then 
disappeared. 

The  reader  may  'wish  to  know  what  became  of  Skyles : — be  M'as  taken  to 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  M’here  he  M'as  doomed  to  be  bmait,  but  made 
his  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  M'as  to  have  sulTcrcd. 
After  enduring  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  hunger,  from  Mandcring  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  traders  M'ho  conveyed  him  to  Detroit, 
and  from  thence  home  to  Virginia. 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chickatommo  is  as  follows 


*  Mr.  Johnston,  throughout  bis  narrative,  gives  him  an  excellent  character.  He  was  alive 
after  the  war  of  1812  began,  and  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Tfcyn-rh. 
f  Hurons  and  Wyandots  are  synonymous  terms  with  most  writers. 

^  If  ever  good  came  out  of  evil,  we  should  expect  it  in  a  case  like  this. 
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For  four  years  succeeding  the  events  above  related,  he  followed  his  deprcda- 
concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Americans 
until  the  time  of  General  Wayne^s  famous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advancmg  into  the  western  region,  Chickatommo  met  an  advance  nartv  of  his 
araiy  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  desperate  waixiors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indi^  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  Chickatommo 
was  slam.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  King-crane  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  Wayrw ;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
lought  for  the  Americans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  Wayne’s  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  cliief  by  far  more  prominent  in  Indian  history  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  was 
fdl&HIKINAKW A,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter¬ 
preted,  is  said  to  mean  the  Little-turtle.  To  the  different  treaties  bearing  his 
name,  we  find  these  spellings :  Meshekuiinoghquoh,  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795 ; 
Meshekunnoghquoh,  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  180.3:  Mashekanahquah,  Vincennes, 
21  August,  1805;  Meshekenoghqua,  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  page  with  its  variations. 

Little-turtle  was  chief  of  the  Miamis,  and  the  scenes  of  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  burth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
irith  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfully  fought  the  armies  oPHarmer  and 
St.  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
command  ;  hencq  a  detailed  account  of  that  affair  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  enormi¬ 
ties  committed  on  their  frontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  loiown, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inquirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  innocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  frontiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easily  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  offices 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  St. 
Claii^s  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  Was  knowm  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  affair  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  Weld,  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  “  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ; 
a  circumstance  which  confu-med  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encour^ed  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safely  affirm,  howevet,  from 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  iSf. 
Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct.” 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imboldened  by  the  battles  between  them  , 
and  detachments  of  General  Hat’mer^s  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead¬ 
er  as  Mishikinakwa,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Arnerfcans  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend¬ 
ed  by  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfare,  which  caused  President 
Washington  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  2000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  General  St. 
Clair,  then  governor  of  the  North-Western  Territoiy.  He  received  his  ap¬ 
pointment  the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washm^oi^  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  15  3Iay.t 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodied  at  this  place ;  Gen¬ 
eral  Butler,  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middle  of  beptember. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it  is  un- 
iiecessaiy  to  recount  here. 


*  Travels  in  Canada,  436—7, 8vo.  London,  (4  ed.)  1800. 
7 


t  St.  Clair’s  Narrative,  p.  4. 
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Colonel  Darke  proceeded  immediately  on  his  arrival,  which  was  about  rlic 
cud  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  couiilry  of 
Little-turtle ;  and  soon  after  Fort  Jefferson  Was  built,  forty  miles  farther  on-* 
ward.  These  two  forts  being  left  manned,  about  the  end  of  October  tlio 
army  advanced,  being  about  2000  strong,  militia  included,  whose  numbers 
were  not  inconsiderable,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
they  not  only  confused  themselves,  but  the  regular  soldiers  also. 

General  61  Clair  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jeffer¬ 
son,  when  60  of  his  militia, from  pretended  disaffection,  commenced  a  retreat; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  rest 
of  the  aiiny.  Being  feaifful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provision.s, 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  Hamtramk  to  pursue  them  with  his  regiment,  ami 
force  them  to  I'etum.  The  army  now  consisted  of  but  1400  effective  men, 
and  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  lAtile-turile  and  his  warriors,  15  miles 
from  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  Butler  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel  Darke  the  left. 
The  militia  were  posted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  enca)n|)e(l 
in  two  lines.  They  had  not  ftnished  seeming  their  baggage,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  movements 
apprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  They 
tell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
camp,  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner;  many  of  tliem,  having 
thrown  away  their  guns,  were  pursued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  cnnii> 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  oflicers,  but 
with  great  inequality ;  the  Indians  under  Little-turUe  amounting  to  about  1500 
waiTiors.  Colonels  Darke  and  Butler,  and  Major  Clark,  made  several  sue- 
cessfld  chai'ges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by 
checking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  593  were  killed  and  missing,  beside  thirty-eight  oflicer.x ; 
and  242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  Butler  was  among  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  fall  is  shocking. 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and 
infamous  6mon  Girty  came  np  to  him,  and  observed  him  writhing  undtr 
severe  pain  from  his  wounds.  GiHy  knew  and  spoke  to  bin?.  Knowing  that 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged’  of  Girty  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  Indian,  w'hom  he  told  that  the  officer 
was  the  commander  of  the  army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomaJiawk  into 
his  head.  A  number  of  others  then  came  around,  and  after  taldug  off  his 
scalp,  they  took  otlt  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  bnital  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  the 
information  of  the  observer  of  Indian  affairs,  tliat  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  othei'  wail?  between  the  Indians  and  whites ;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
slain  with  earth  after  this  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
those  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

General  St.  Clair  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  ot  tliis 
campaign,  and  was  honofrably  acquitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  ftw  will  think  it  required,  IVbnt 
he  says  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  “  The  retreat  was,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one  ;  it  whs  in  fact  a  flight  The  camp  and  tbc 
artillery  were  abandoned  ;  but  that  Was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  Imve  drawn  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  Bui  the  inosl 
disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  tlircw 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  after  the  pdrsuit,  which  continnod 
about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  roatl  strewed  with  them  lor 
miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  killed, 
and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I 
could  not  get  forward  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  bait 


Penn.  Gazette,  of  that  year. 
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the  front,  or  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their  ariTos,  were  unattend¬ 
ed  to.”  ’ 

The  remnant  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  the  same  day,  just 
t*^ey  fled  being  29  miles  distant.  Gene¬ 
ral  5?.  Umr  did  every  fliing  that  a  brave  general  could  do.  He  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  evei7  danger,  having,  during  the  action,  eight  bullets  shot  through  his 
clothes.  lu  no  attack  related  in  our  records,  did- the  Indians  discover  greater 
bmveiy  and  determination.  After  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
with  tomaliawk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable ;  but  the  traders 
afterwaids  learned  among  them  that  Little-turtle  had  1.50  killed  and  many 
wounded.*  “  They  rushed  on  the  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took 
two  pieces  in  an  instant.  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  and 
whenever  the  ai*my  diarged  them,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance 
again  as  soon  as  tliey  began  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  the 
retreat  and  advance.  The}^  are  very  dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with 
trees  ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  both  of  the  infantiy  and  artillery.”  “  Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions.”  f 

Whether  the  battle-ground  of  General  St,  Clair  were  visited  by  the  wliites 
previous  to  1793  I  do  not  learn  ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  JFaynfi's  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  ordered  to  build 
a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  space 
of  about  350  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  du-ection  of  the  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons  and  muskets.  The  tw'o 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  St.  Clair’s  artillery,  one  a  three,  and  the  other 
a  six-pounder,  were  foimd  in  a  creek  adjacent.^ 

The  following  song  has  been  o/ten  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetry,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  tljose  days.  It  is  1  leaded  thus : — 


Sainci.aiee’s  Defeat. 

§  ’Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  the  year  of  ninety-one, || 

We  had  a  sore  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
Sindaire  was  our  commander,  which  may  remembered  be, 
For  there  we  left  nine  hundred  men  in  t’  West’n  Ter'tory. 

At  Bunker’s  Hill  and  Quebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell. 
Likewise  at  Long  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell,) 

But  such  a  dreacu'ul  carnage  may  I  never  see  again 
As  hap’ned  near  St.  Mary's,  upon  the  river  plain. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn. 

And  soon  were  ovemowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn. 
They  killed  Major  Ouldham,  Levin  and  Brings  likewise, 
And  horrid  yells  of  sav'ges  resounded  thro’  the  skies. 

Major  Butler  IT  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire  ; 

His  manly  bosom  swell’d  with  rage  when  forc’d  to  retire ; 
And  as  he  1^  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see. 
Exclaim’d,  ‘‘  Ye  hounds  of  hell,  O!  revenged  I  will  be.” 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Butler  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground. 


*  Penn.  Gazette,  of  that  year. 

t  Letter  from  Fort  Hamilton,  dated  six  'avs  after  the  ball!'. 

t  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  1794,  p.  191. 

^  When  I  began  to  copy  tliese  lines,  I  did  not  intend  to  change  a  word  in  them,  but  soon 
found  my  resolution  shaken;  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengths,  and  the  rhyme  so  bad,  I 
could  no't  endure  it.  and,  therefore,  when  the  syUaWes  were  too  many,  some  were  dropped, 
and  when  too  few,  some  %vere  added  ;  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.  The  copy  I  use, 
I  found  in  Baltimore  in  1817.  They  were  printed  in  1815. 

II  That  is,  1791.  ^  ..... 

.  y  Richard  Butler  was  qf  Nottingham,  m  New  Hampshire,  where  some  of  Ins  relatives  yet 
remain. 
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“  My  God  ! "  says  he,  “  what  shall  we  do :  we’re  wounded  every  man ; 

Go  charge  them,  valiant  heroes,  and  beat  them  if  you  can.” 

He  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  his  brealli,* * * § 

And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  arms  of  death  5 
When  blessed  angels  did  ayvait,  bis  spirit  to  convey  5 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charg'd  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  again  gave  ground. 

The  war-whoop  then  redoubled,  as  did  the  foes  around. 

They  Wiled  Major  Ferguson,  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, 

“  Our  only  safety  is  in  flight }  or  fighting  here  to  die.” 

“  Stand  to  your  guns,”  says  valiant  Ford,  "  let’s  die  upon  them  here 
Before  we  let  the  sav’ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear.” 

Our  cannon-balls  exhausted,  and  artill’ry-men  all  slain. 

Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  en'my  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  f  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  forc’d  to  yield. 

When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch’d  upon  the  field. 

Says  Colonel  Gibson  to  his  men,  “My  boys,  be  not  dismay’d  j 
I’m  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afrand. 

‘i  Ten  thouscind  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gain  the  field  j  ” 

With  that  be  got  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yield. 

Says  Ma-jor  Clark,  “  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand, 

We’ll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can.” 

The  word,  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  cry. 

Then  belter  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  they  fly. 

This  well-appointed  army,  who  but  a  day  before. 

Defied  and  braved  all  danger,  had  like  a  cloud  pass’d  o’er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  was  thjB  thought. 

To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 

Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  bn  the  field  that  day, 

Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  affray. 

To  mention  our  brave  officers,  is  what  I  wish  to  do  j 

No  SQns  of  Mars  e’er  fought  more  brave,  or  with  more  courage  true. 

To  Captain  Bradford  I  belonged,  in  his  artillery, 

\  He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  of  Little-turtle  been  taken 
at  the  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  General  Wayne,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  he  had  met  as  ill  success  §  as  General  St.  Clair  ||  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fighting  General  Wayne  at  Presque-Isle,  and  inclined  rather 
to  peace  than  fitting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows ;  “  We  Juwe  beaten  the  enemy  twice  under  separate 
commanders.  We  cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  atwa^js  to  attend  us.  The 
Americans  are  note  led  by  a  chief  ivho  never  sleeps :  the  night  and  the  day  are 
alike  to.  him.  And  during  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  maivking  upon 
our  villages,  notmthstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  men,  we  (me 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  it.  There  is  something  whis¬ 
pers  me,  it  would  he  prudent  to  listen  to  his  off^s  of  peace.^  For  holding  this 
language  he  was  reproached  by  another  cliief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  further  discourse.  Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  co'wardice  ;  but  Little-turtle  stifled  his  resentment,  did  his 
duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  tlian  his  accuser 


*  This  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  incorrect 

t  This  is  not  fact. 

j  It  would  have  been  agreeable  if  our  poet  had  riven  os  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  all  such  as 
■were  killed  at  this  time,  of  any  note.  Captain  Neuman  was  among  the  number.  Elliot’s 
IForfo,  135. 

§  Little-turtle  told  Mr.  Volney  circumstances  which  gave  him  that  opinion.  See  liii 
Travels  in  America,  ed.  Lond.  1804. 

II  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  came  to  Amenca  in  the 
fleet  which  brought  over  Admiral  Boscawen,  in  1755,  and  having  served  through  the  revolu- 
tionarv  and  Indian  wars,  died  at  his  farm  near  Greensburgh,  Pa.  31  Aug.  1818,  Amer.  Mon. 
Mag.'Vi.  4G9,  (N.  Y.  1818.) 
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bdieved*  IIis  residence  was  upon  Eel  River,  about  20  miles  from  Fort  Wavue, 
where  our  government  built  him  a  house,  and  furnished  him  with  means  ol' 
living,  much  to  the  envy  of  his  countrymen.  Therefore  what  had  been  bestowed 
upon  Aim,  to  induce  others  to  a  like  mode  of  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  prejuihcial  to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  Jjidians.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  iealousy 
and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  The  same 
author,!  from  whom  we  get  the  facts  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph, 
says,  Meshecunnaquoy  or  tlie  LiUlt-twrtle,  was  the  sou  of  a  Miami  chief  by  a 
Mohecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  regar  d  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  offspring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,”  &c. 

Little-turtle  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  gi-eat  wisdom. 
“And,  says  my  author,  “there  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  luunau  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  wamor  is  shown  to  visitors,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memoiy  is 
cherished  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration.”  J 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
remains  were  not  long  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family.  Ever  after 
Jiis  successful  expedition,  the  Indians  called  him  the  Big-udnd  or  Tor- 
naxlo ;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  caUed  him  Sukach-gook, 
which  signified,  in  Delaware,  a  black-snake ;  because,  they  said,  be  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile.  |j  We  hear  yet  of  another 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is  less 
complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americans 
did ;  but  soine  of  the  latter  made  large  pretensions  about  what  they  would 
do.  General  Wayne,  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  them  of 
goods,  but  never  got  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  being  disappointed 
himself  by  the  failure  of  his  government  in  not  forwarding  what  was 
promised ; )  tlierefore  they  called  him  General  Wabang,'^  which  signified 
General  To-morroto.*^ 

When  the  philosopher  and  famous  traveller  Volruey  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1797,  Little-turtle  came  io.  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was. 
Foltiey  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
valuable  pm*poses,  which  in  some  measure  he  effected.  He  made  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  printed  .one,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
libriuy  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  Little- 
turtle  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  for  assistance  to  efiTect  tliis  latter  purpose,  that  he  now 
visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and 
was  also  afflicted  with  tlie  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Volney's  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communicating  with 
Mr.  Volney,  for  he  did  not  understand  Enghsh,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  his  beai  d  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His 
skin,  where  not  e^osed,  Mr.  Volney  says,  was  as  white  as  his.;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  subject.  Little-turtle  said,  “  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  and  found  no  diflFerence  of  color  between  them  and  me.  And  why 
should  there  be  any  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Father  of  colors, 
the  Sun,  that  burns  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  face 
with  that  of  your  bodies.”  Mr.  Volney  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  many, 

*  SchoolcraJV s  Travels.  f  Dawson,  Mems.  Harrison.  t  Schoolcraft’s  Travels. 

6  Pa.  Gazette.  (I  Heckewelders  Narrative. 

t  Or,  according  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Snelling,  it  should  be  written  Wabunk. 

Weld’s  Travels,  424. 
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that  his  race  was  descended  from  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  him  flie 
supposed  communication  between  Asia  and  America.  To  this  Little-turtle 
replied,  “  JfTiy  should  not  these  Tartars,  icho  resemble  us,  have  come  from  America 
Are  there  any  reasons  to  the  contrary  ?  Or  why  should  we  not  both  have  been 
born  in  our  own  countrj'  ?  ”  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselves  a 
name  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  indigene,  that  is,  one  sprung  from  the  soil, 
or  natural  to  it,* 

Baron  Lakontan,f  after  describing  the  different  dances,  or  dances  for  differ¬ 
ent  occasions,  among  the  bidians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a  note 
“  Toutes  CCS  danses  peuvent  etre  compares  a  la  pyrrhique  de  Minerve,  car  Ics  sau- 
vages  observent,  en  dansant  eTune  graviti  singuli^e,  Ics  cadences  de  ccrtaincs 
chansons,  que  les  milicesGrecques  (PAchilie,  apelloient  hyporchematiques.  II  n'est pas 
facile  de  sgavoir  si  les  sauvages  Ics  ont  aprises  des  Grecs,  ou  si  les  Grecs  les  ont  apnscs 
des  sauvogesl^  It  is,,  perhaps,  from  such  passages  that  Lahontan  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  infidel  but  truly  there  can  be  nothing  irreligious 
m  such  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  die  geologi- 
ical  formations  of  the  new  world  have  required  as  much  time  for  their  jjcr- 
fection  as  those  of  the  old.  Mi*.  Volney  comes  within  the  same  pale,  when 
he  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  contrasting  the  states  of 
Laced*mon  with  modern  France,  he  says,  “  Mainienant  que  fai  vu  les  sau¬ 
vages  d'Aminque,  je  persists  de  plus  en  plus  dans  cette  comparaison,  et  je 
twuve  que  le  premiere  livre  de  Thucydide,  et  tout  ce  qidil  dit  des  mmtrs  ats 
Lac^demoniens,  convienent  tellement  aux  cinq  nations,  que  fappellerais  volontiers 
les  Spariiates,  les  Iroquois  de  Vancien  mondeA§ 

Wlien  JMr.  Volney  asked  LMle-tmile  what  jn-evented  him  C*om  living 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia  tlian 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  “  Taking  all  things  together,  you  hare 
the  advantage  over  Us  ;  but  here  lam  deaf  and  dumb.  I  So  not  talk  your  lan¬ 
guage  ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  myself  heard.  When  I  toalk  throigh  the 
streets,  I  see  every  person  in  his  shop  employed  about  something :  one  makes  shoes, 
another  hats,  a  third  sells  cloth,  ajia  every  one  lives  by  his  labor.  I  say  to  myself, 
Jfhich  of  all  these  things  can  you  do  ?  JVot  one.  I  can  make  a  bow  or  tin 
arrow,  catch fsh,  kill  game,  and  go  to  tear :  but  none  of  these  is  of  any  use  here. 
To  learn  what  is  done  here  would  require  a  lorg  time.”  “  Old  age  comes  on.” 

“  I  should  be  a  piece  of  furniture  useless  to  my  nation,  useless  to  the  ichites,  and 
useless  to  myself.”  “  I  must  return  to  my  oim  country.” 

At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  tliis  cliiff 
became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Koskiusko.  This  old 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  Little-turtle,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  “  war-worn  soldier  ”  and  patriot  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea- 
otter’s  skin,  of  the  value  of  “several”  hundred  dollars. 

Little-turtle  died  jn  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  residence,  but  a  short  time 
after  the  declaration  of  wai*  against  England  by  the  United  States.  Ilis  por- 
ti-ait,  by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of  the  Avar-office  of  our  nation.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  deatli : 
“Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  insL  the  celebrated  Miami  chief, 
the  Little-turtle,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  |[ — Perhaps  tljore  is 
not  left  on  this  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he  chose  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent  for  In¬ 
dian  affairs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 


*  See  Volmfs  Travels,  ut  supra.  f  Memaires  de  L’  Amerique,  ii.  lOi). 

t  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hennepin  an  infidel,  and  be  denies,  {after  living 
much  among  the  Indians,)  that  they  have  any  notion,  or  belief,  of  what  Christians  call  D"Vy. 
But  Mr.  JSeneWy  (Hist.  Virginia,  169.)  says,  “Baron  Lahontan,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
them  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confute  his  own  belief  of  Christianity.” 

&  fEuvres  de  C.  F.  Volney,  t.  6.  129.  (Paris,  1826.) 

I)  There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  among  the  Miamis  in  1818,  who  is  mentioned  ia 
the  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  6  October,  at  Su  Marys.  The  passage  in  die  treaty 
is  as  follows: — To  Meshenoqua  or  tlie  Little-turtle,  one  section  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Wabash,  where  the  portage  path  strikes  the  same."  Indian  Treaties,  314. 
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action  suited  to  his  character.”  He  was,  generally,  in  his  time,  styled  the 
Messissago  chief^^*  and  a  gentleman  who  saw  him  soon  after  St.  Clair's  de¬ 
feat,  at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high,  “about  45  yeais  of  age,  of  a 
^ry  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  appaienily  very  crafty  and  subtle. 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
his  thighs ;  an  European  waistcoat  and  surtout ;  his  head  was  bound  with 
an  Indian  cap  that  hung  half  way  down  his  back,  and  almost  entii-ely  filled 
with  plain  silver  broaches,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200 ;  he  had  two 
ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  was  formed  of  three  silver 
medals,  about  the  size  of  a  dollai’  j  the  lower  part  was  formed  of  quaiters 
ot  dollars,  and  fell  more  than  12  inches  from  his  ears — one  from  each  ear 
orcr  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back ;  he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewels 
ot  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  action 
[w  ith  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  they  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  accident.”  The 
person  who  gave  this  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  purpose 
ot  raising  all  the  Indian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Dawson  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Little-ticrtle,  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  ability  at  joking.  Little-turtle  was  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasantly.  One  morning.  Little- 
turtle  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  friend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
which  w^as  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  chief,  in  their  joking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intimate  as  much.  When  Little-turtle  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  inter¬ 
preter,  “  He  mistakes ;  I  loas  just  thinking  of  proposing  to  this  man,  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  board,  and  there  I  would  stand  face  to  face  with  him,  and  blackguard 
him  to  all  eternity." 

Among  the  chiefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wai’s  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  with  the  famous  Mishikinalcwa,  was  another  of  nearly  equal 
note,  familiarly  called  Blue-Jacket  by  the  whites,  but  by  his  own  nation,  We- 
yapiersenwaw.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hern*  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  late  as  1805. 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
on  him  of  op[)o,sing  General  Wayne.  He  w'as  more  bloody  and  precipitate 
than  Mishikinakxva,  and  possessed  less  discrimination  and  judgment.  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefs  who  came  in  to  treat  with  General  Wayne. 
The  Shawanese  held  out, as  long  as  they  could,  and  came  in  very  slowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  peace. 
But  one  month  after,  23  July,  Blue- Jacket  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
noticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matters 
at  Gieeuville.  He  then  adds,  “  deputations  from  all  the  late  hostile  tribes 
north  of  the  Ohio  are,  consequently,  now  at  this  place.”t 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-jacket  in  August,  1792.  “By  a  gentleman  im¬ 
mediately  from  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  since,  the  famous 
Indian  pai-tisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Blue-Jacket,  was  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Americans  to  come  out  into  the  woods: 
it  is  believed  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  be  divided  into  small  parties  to  harass  our  frontiers.”!  The  tribes 
which  furnished  waniors  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  the  Wyandots, 
Miamis,  Pottowattomies,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chippeways,  Ottaways, 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Blue-Jcwket  was  the  director  and  leader  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors.  . ,  «  „ 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  “Foot  of  the  Rapids”  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  wdth  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawanese, 


*  Those  of  this  tribe  in  the  vicinity 
the  other  Indians  of  the  west.  Weld, 
t  See  EUiot’s  Works,  141, 142. 


of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  much  darker  complexion  than 
Travels  in  Amorioa,  451. 

!  Carey’s  Museum,  xii.  113. 
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&.C.  there  is  a  paragraph  wliich  it  is  presumed  l)as  reference  to  a  daugliter 
of  this  chief  It  proposes  to  give  “  To  JVancy  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  late 
Shaw'anee  chief  Blue-Jacket,  one  section  of  land,  to  contain  six  hundred  and 
40  acres,  on  the  Great  Miami  river  below  Lewistown,  to  include  Iier  jiresent 
improvements,  three  quarters  of  the  said  section  to  be  on  the  S.  E.  side  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  side  thereof.”* 

From  the  time  Greneral  St.  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  murders  were  con¬ 
tinued  upon  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  government  to  eflbet 
a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army  was  progressing  towards  their 
country. 

After  building  Fort  Grecindlle,  upon  the  Ohio,  six  miles  above  Fort  Jef¬ 
ferson,  General  Wayne  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  General  iSt. 
Clair  had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  iiunie 
of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  1793-4.  Many  censuie.s 
were  passed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  he  knew  much 
better  wdiat  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  they  were 
WTiting,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  Mm,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  the  8  August,  1794,  when  the  anny  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  All  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  the 
general’s  design  to  have  met  the  enemy  unprepared,  in  this  move ;  but  a 
lellow  deserted  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians.  He  now  ti'ied  again  to 
bring  them  to  an  accommodation,  and  from  the  answers  which  he  received 
from  them,  it  was  sOme  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  for 
peace  or  war  ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were  fornied.f 
At  length,  being  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  tlie  Maumee,  and  lurivcd 
at  the  rapids,  18  August,  two  days  before  the  battle.  His  army  consisted  of 
upw’ards  of  3000  men,  2000  of  ■whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit  wus 
erected  at  this  place,  for  the  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  euem}'^,  who  had  chosen  his  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  much  judgment  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fallen  u*ees  in  fiont,  and 
the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  security,  as  also  did  die 
thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Them  force  was  divided,  and  disposed  at 
supporting  distances  for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americans  had  arrived 
at  proper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  «  with  ordei-s  to 
rouse  the  enemy  from  their  covert  with  the  bayonet ;  and  when  up,  to  deliver 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not  to  give  them  time  to 
reload.”  f  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
so  shorb  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it.  But  they  pursued 
the  Indians  with  great  slaughter  through  the  w'oods  to  Fort  Maumee,  wlierc 
the  cai-nage  ended.  The  Indians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  from  tlu'ir 
strong  hold,  that  their  numbers  oidy  increased  their  distress  and  confusion ; 
and  the  cavalry  made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  salu  es. 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  130.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  very  severe,  'flie 
American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  they 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians’  rifles,  who  coiUd  not  be  seen  until 
ihey  had  discharged  upon  them.  They  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  short 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  was 
effected,  the  Americans  fell  fast,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  lie 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certain  white 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so ;  for  some  days  before  the  battle.  General  Jf  mpic 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  with  hiiii. 
The  letter  which  he  sent,  was  taken  to  Colonel  APKee,  who,  it  appears,  was 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
luge  of  the  Indians :  he  then  informed  them  that  they  must  forthwith  light 
the  American  ar  my.  Some  of  the  chiefs,  leanung  the  truth  of  the  letter,  ncre 
for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late.  lAttle-twrUe  was  imown  to  have  been  in  favor 
of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilities  of  the  American 


*  Indian  Treaties,  90.  f  MarshalTs  \Vasfaing;toa,  v.  481.  ed.  4(o.  f  Schoolcraft, 
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general ;  but  such  was  the  influence  of  traders  among  tliem,  that  no  argu- 
luents  could  preTOil  Thus,  instances  without  number  might  be  adduced, 
where  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving 
white  men.  ® 


The  mght  before  the  battle,  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro¬ 
posed  atockiug  the  ai-my  in  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  was  objected 
to  by  othep ;  finally  the  proposition  of  fighting  at  Presque  Isle  prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  were  killed,  being  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not  coming  up  until 
afler  the  defeat.  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans ;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  o'et 
what  terms  they  could  from  them.  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis¬ 
sioners  at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  theii* * * §  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  countiy  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  tiie  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  mUitary  posts  in  the  western 
tegion.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re¬ 
linquishing  to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
20,000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever  j 
to  be  divided  among  those  tribes  in  proportion  to  then-  numbers.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Life  of  Thayandaneca,  called  hj  the  whites,  Brant — His  education — Visits  Eng¬ 
land — Commissioned  there — His  sister  a  companion  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson — His 
later  to  the  Oneidas — Affair  loith  Herkimer  at  Unadilla — Cuts  off  Herkimer  and 
200  men  at  Oriskana — Anecdote  qf  Herkimer — Burnsi  Springfield — Horrid  affair 
of  Wyoming— Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  Valley — Barbarities  of  the  tories — Sul¬ 
livan’s  depredations  among  the  Five  JVations — Brant  defeated  by  the  Americans  at 
Jfewtown — Destruction  of  Minisink,  and  slaughter  of  100  people — Destruction  of 
Harperffield — Brant's  letter  to  M  Causland — Marriage  of  his  daughter — Her  hus¬ 
band  killed — Brant  becomes  the  friend  of  peare — Visits  Philadelphia — His  marriage 
— Lands  granted  him  by  the  king — His  death — His  son  John —  Traits  of  character 
— One  of  his  sons  killed  by  him,  in  an  attempt  to  kill  his  father — Account  of  Brant’s 
arrival  in  England — Some  account  of  his  children. 

Colonel  Joseph  Brant  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  In¬ 
dian  name  was  Thayendamca,\  or  Tay(uianaga,X  signifying  a  hrant.§  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  by  that  name  after  he  became  known  to  the  whites,  it  was 
genei'ally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  good  English  education  at  “  Moor’s 
chai’ity  school,”  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
Jf'illiam  Johnson,  in  July,  1761.  His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood, 
ignorantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the  known 
i'act  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  fiom  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  a  half-breed.|| 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionary 
ruptui'c,  where  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  his 
mind  prepared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 


*  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  tlie  same  as  were  offered  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 

should  be  mentioned,  as  adding  materially  to  our  good  feelings  towards  its  authors.  It  is 
generally  denominated  JVaym’s  treaty.  It  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Carey’s  Museum,  v.  18.  t  Annals  Tryon  County,  15. 

§  Generally  written  Brandt  by  tliose  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  his  In¬ 
dian  name.  , 

j|  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  (the  editor  of  Washington's  Writings,) 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Brant  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  I  am  not 
fatisfipcl  upon  the  sul^ect,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  claims  primary  con¬ 
sideration  on  all  subjects  connected  with  our  history.  The  only  author,  that  I  recollect,  who 
has  circulated  a  printed  opinion  of  this  kind,  is  Chapman.  See  Hist.  Wyoming,  121. 
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He  bad  a  colonel’s  commission  in  the  English  army  upon  the  frontiers,  which 
consisted  of  such  of  the  SLx  Nations  and  tories,  as  took  part  against  the  couu- 
ti-y.  General  Sir  fVUliam  Johnson  was  agent  of  In^an  affairs,  and  had  greatly 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  Six  Nations.  lie  lived  at  tiie  place 
since  named  from  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  3Iohawk,  about  40  miles 
from  Albany.  Here  he  had  an  elegant  seat,  and  would  often  entertain  .“icve- 
ral  hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  common  with  them.  1  hey 
so  much  respected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  liia 
house,  yet  they  would  take  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons,  accommodate  Itiinself  to 
then-  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  companion  a 
sister  of  Brant,  by  the  name  of  Molley.  He  had  received  lionors  and  rinolii* 
inents  from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  through 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happiness. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the 
name  of  their  “  great  father,”  the  king,  and  thmk  the  feio  rebels  who  opposed 
his  authority,  when  the  revolution  began,  most  ungratefully  wicked,  and  un¬ 
worthy  ail  mercy.  Sir  William  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  tJie  battle 
of  Bunker’s  Hill.  .  -in 

The  Bvilers,  John  and  Walter,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cherry-valley  and  Wyoming,  lived  at  Caugli- 
newaga,  four  miles  south-easterly  Irom  the  village  of  Jolmston,  and  upon  tiie 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oueidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself  “  secrctiuy 
to  Guy  Johnson."  This  was  eaiiy  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
was  immediately  from  England.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  was  son-in-law  of 
Sir  William.  The  letter  was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  suiiposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it  It  was  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thus :  “  Written  at  Guy 
Johnson’s,  May,  1775.  This  is  your  letter,  you  great  ones  or  sacherns.  Guy 
Johnson  says  he  tvill  be  glad  if  you  get  this  intelligence,  you  Oneidas,  hotc  it  got* 
vnth  him  now,  and  he  is  now  more  certain  concerning  the  intention  of  the  Bodon 
people.  Guy  Johnson  is  in  great  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bostonians. 
We  Mohawks  arc  obliged  to  watch  him  constantly  f  &c. 

After  tliis,  Brant  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada  'Die 
two  Butlers  were  also  in  the  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  tlm 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  wdth  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  conflned,  to  prevent 
their  doing  mischief,  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  Philip’s 
war.  Brant  was  displeased  at  tliis,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Indians  should 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whites,  lb' 
was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriore,  who,  in  their  rambles, 
visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  pi'ovisions,  and  if  they  did  not  give  them  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  Brant  fiirther  observed,  “  that  their  agraement  laith  the  kir^  was  strong, 
and  that  they  werfi  not  such  villains  as  to  break  their  covenant  with  him."  General 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  July,  witli  380  men,  where  he  Ibuiid 
Brant  with  130  of  his  warriors.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  held  the  following  language  : — “  That  the  Indians  were  in  concert  with  the 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been.  That  the  kin^s  belts  were  yd 
lodged  loith  them,  and  they  could  not  falsify  their  pledge.  That  General  llerlu- 
raer  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  king.  That  Bo.doii 
people  were  resolute,  but  the  king  would  humSle  them.  Thai  Mr.  Schu)  ler,  or 
general,  or  what  you  please  to  call  him,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  tredy 
at  German  Flatls ;  but  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  smallest 
article  of  clothing.  That  the  Indians  had  fondly  made  war  on  the  tibile  people 
all  united ;  and  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indians  were  not  frightened."  Colonel 
Cox,  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his  determination,  tlie 
matter  was  ended.  Brant  then  spoke  to  his  warriors,  and  they  shouted,  uiul 
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ran  to  their  place  of  encampment,  seized  their  arms,  fired  several  gUns,  and, 
after  giving  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  Herkimer 
then  told  Brant  h6  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remmn  quiet.  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transaction 
in  Philip  s  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conduct  of  Herkimer, 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it.  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample ;  but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  will  appear  from  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brant,  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  Indians  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  eiTor  of  his 
judgment. 

After  the  general  had  said  that  he  did  not  come  tojight,  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  said,  “  If  your  purpose  is  war,  I  am  ready  for  you.”  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  except  a  very 
few,  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year-,  (1777,)  Brani  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  St.  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  wamors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler  was  commander-in-chief, 
with  a  band  of  tones.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter, 
mined  to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Ganesvoort,  who  commanded  the 
foi-t,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  General  Herkimer  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  Avith  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene¬ 
ral  ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  security  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  Avhich,  most 
unwanantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  was  that  of  Lothrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  xAmericans  were  slain.*  The 
place  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or  Butler,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
bottom,  nearly  impassable,  except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  1.5  feet  in  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it.  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  abotit  two  hours  before  mid-day,  August  6. 
Ho  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of 
the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  off.  Such  as  survived  the  first  fii-e,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk. 
The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon.  Dr.  Moses  Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after 
his  retiu'ii  from  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  aflair,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: — 

“  The  lime  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fight, 

To  you  at  large  were  needless  to  recile: 

When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes, 

With  piercing  yell  from  circling  ambush  rose, 

A  sudden  volley  rends  the  vaoued  sky  5 
Their  pmnted  bodies  hideous  to  the  eye. 

They  rush  like  hellish  furies  on  our  bands. 

Their  slaughter  weapons  brandish'd  in  their  hands. 

Ruuning  down  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  regiments 
from  forimng  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  without,  and  the  remamder 
upon  tliose  within  it.  The  former  fared  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 


*  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  MarshaU,  Washington,  v.  ^1. 
t  All  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  m  t^  part  of  the  stale  of  York 
cannot  but  well  remember  the  “  Corduroy  ”  roads.  Such  was  the  road  over  this  memorable 
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cases  a  flight  has  ahnost  always  been  a  dismal  defeat.  It  was  now  the 
case.  The  other  regiment,  hemmed  in  as  they  were,  saw,  in  a  moment 
thatj  ’ 

To  fight,  or  not  to  fight,  was  death. 

They,  therefore,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  every  direction,  fought  like 
men  in  despair.  This,  Dr,  Younglove  thus  forcibly  depicts : — 

“  Now,  hand  to  hand,  the  contest  is  for  life, 

With  bay ’net,  tom’hawk,  sword,  and  scalping  knife: 

Now  naore  remote  the  work  of  death  we  ply. 

And  thick  as  hail  the  show’ring  bullets  fly } 

Full  many  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine  j 

Yells,  shrieks,  groans,  shouts  and  tlnind’ring  volleys  join^ 

The  dismal  din  the  ringing  forest  fills. 

The  sounding  echo  roars  along  the  hills.” 

The  poet  thus  presents  to  our  view  the  attacking  parties 

“  Of  two  departments  were  the  assailing  foes 
Wild  savage  natives  lead  the  first  of  those } 

/  Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  various  dyes. 

And  ring^  of  black  and  red  surround  their  eyes: 

On  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  bead  j 
The  naked  half  of  the  vermilion  red  j 
In  spots  tlie  party-color'd  face  they  drew, 

Beyond  description  horrible  to  view; 

Their  ebon  locks  in  braid,  with  paint  o’erspread ; 

,  The  silver'd  ears  depending  from  the  head ; 

Their  gaudry  my  descriptive  power  exceeds, 

In  plumes  of  feathers,  glitt'ring  plates  and  beads.” 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  tories : —  . 

“  These  for  the  first  attack  their  force  unite. 

And  most  sustain  the  fury  of  the  fight ; 

Their  rule  of  warfare,  devastation  dire,  ^ 

By  undistinguish’d  plunder,  death  and  fire ; 

They  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbarous  rage, 

Nor  tender  infant  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage.” 

And  Bidler  is  noticed  as  follows : — 

“  O’er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command. 

Whose  inauspicious  birth  disgrac’d  our  land ; 

By  malice  urg’d  to  ev’ry  baro’rous  art  j 
Of  cruel  temper,  but  of  coward  heart.” 

With  such  btavery  did  they  fight  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  the  Indians 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tories,  under  Major  Ifaf* 
son,  they  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*  This  reinforcement  is  thus 
characterized  by  the  surgeon : — 

The  second  was  a  renegade  crew. 

Who  arm  and  dress  as  Christian  nations  do, 

Led  by  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  centtmand ; 

A  bold  invader  of  his  native  land.” 

The  sight  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  Was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  had  left  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  the  reinforcement 
fought  also  with  bravery,  until  about  thirty  of  their  number  were  killed. 


*  Dr.  Gordon  says  the  tories  and  Indians  got  mlo  a  most  wretched  eonfiuioo,  and  fought 
one  another ;  and  that  the  latter,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the  whiles  on  both  sides,  to 
get  them  into  that  situation,  that  they  might  cut  them  off. 
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Major  ffatson,  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  left  upon 
the  battle-ground. 

In  the  mean  time,' General  Herkxmef  had  got  forward  to  the  fort  an  express, 
which  mformed  Colonel  Ganesvoort  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de¬ 
tached  Colonel  Marinus  Willet  with  207  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  this  brave  band  from  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemy  from  the 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  6f  Oriskana. 

General  Herkimer  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  this  fight.  Near 
its  commencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  his  horse  was 
killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  little  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  wders.  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  “Ah—/  leQl  face  the  enemy ;  ”  and,  adds 
the  historian  of  Tryon  county,  « In  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  he  very  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  his  t&iderbox,  and  lit  his 
pipe,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure.’^ 

The  Indians,  as  well 'as  the  American^  suflfered  dreadfully  in  this  fight. 
And  om'  poet  writes, 

“  Such  was  the  bloodyfight :  -and  such  the  foe: 

Our  smaller  force  return’d  them  blow  for  blow ; 

By  turns  successfully  their  force  defy’d, 

Aad  conquest  wav’ring  seem’d  from  side  to  side.” 

BranVs  loss  being  about  100  men  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  exaggerated  in  these  lines - 

“  Not  half  the  savages  returned  from  fight  5 
They  to  their  native  wilds  had  sped  their  flight.” 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  30,  and  the  tories  about  100.  The  regiment  which 
fled  suflfered  severely,  but  would  have  suffered  still  more,  had  not  their  pur¬ 
suers  been  apprized  of  the  desperate  case  of  their  fellows  engaged  in  the 
ravine,  which  caused  them  to  abandon  the  pursuit.  The  comman&ng  officer. 
Colonel  Cox,  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Campbell  anc^  Major  Clyde,  who  conducted  the  retreat. 

The  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  by 
Dr.  Younglove,  da.e  eye-witness:— 

“  Those  that'remain’d  a  long  encampihent  fti&de, 

And  rising  fires  illumin’d  all  'the  shade  : 

In  vengeance  for  their  num’rous  brothers  slain, 

For  torture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain  j 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 

A  fellow  prls’ner  fldm  the  sentries'  drew  j  ' 

The  guards  before  received  their  chief’s  command, 

To  not  Withhold  from  the  slaugbt’ring  band ; 

But  now  thfe  sufferer’s  fate  they  sympathize, 

And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries. 

I  ?aw  the, general*  slowly  passing  by, 

The  serg'eant  on  his  knees,  wilh'tearhtl  eye, 

ImpIorM  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  hands, 

Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  dieir  lessen’d  bands. 

With  lifted  bane  the  ged’ral  thus  replies, 

(While  indignation  sparkles  from  his  eyes:) 

‘Go!  sirrah!  mind  your  orders  giv’n  before  ! 

‘  And  for  infernal  rebels  Jflead  no  more !  ’ 

For  help  the  Wretched  victim  vainly  cnes. 

With  supplicating  voice  and  afdent  eyes  5 
With  horror  chilFd,  I  turn  away  my  fece. 

While  instantly  they  bear  him  from  the  place. 

?read  scene !— with  anguish  stung  I  mly  groan, 
o  think  the  neJct  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own.” 

The  poet  riekt  describes  his  dteam,  in  which  he  Was  esairied  to  the  battle¬ 
ground ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene  _ 
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"  When  savages,  for  horrid  sport  prepar’d, 

Demand  another  pris’ner  from  the  gtiard. 

We  saw  their  fear’d  approach,  with  mortal  fright, 

Their  scalping-knives  they  sharpen’d  in  our  sight, 

Beside  the  guard  they  sat  them  on  the  ground. 

And  view’d,  with  piercing  eyes,  the  prisoners  round.” 

“  At  length,  one  rising  seized  roe  by  the  hand ; 

By  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  stand 3 
'  I  bid  iriy  fellows  all  a  long  adieu, 

AVith  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  view. 

They  led  me  bound  along  the  winding  flood, 

■*  Far  in  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood  ; 

There,  (horrid  sight!)  a  pris’ner  roasted  laj', 

Tlie  carving-knife  had  cut  his  flesh  away.” 

After  endifring  eVery  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity,  Dr.  Younglovt  returned 
home  in  safety. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  built  at  'Cherry-valley,  where  families  for  considerable 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for  safety.  Brant 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose. 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  be  chose  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  training,  wth  wooden  gims, 
for  amusement:  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
which  intervened,  Brant  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  have 
made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  the 
design.  He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  place  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  Tekaharaiva.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  expectation  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  from  thence,  and  informed  them  that  Colone  l 
Klock  would  arrive  the  next  day  with  the  party.  Near  night  he  set  out  to 
return,  accompanied  by  one  Peter  Sitz,  the  bearer  of  some  despatches,  lie 
was  a  young  officer,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  retfim  the  ne.\t 
day  with  one  of  the  companies  of  soldiers.  He  had  been  out  of  sight  hut  a 
few  minutes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  Brant,  his  warriors  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  hor.se.  The  chief,  springing  from  his  hiding- 
place,  tomaliawked  him  with  his  own  hands.  Wormwood  and  his  companion 
were  Urdered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their  being  fired  upon, 
Brant  was  acquainte^d  with  Lieutenant  Wormwood  before  the  war,  and  after¬ 
wards  expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinental  officer.  His  horse  immediately  running  back  to  the  fort,  with  blood 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  had  happened.  His  coiiipau- 
ion,  Sitz,  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brant  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he  buriu  d, 
and  earned  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  '^Fhe  women  and  children  were  not 
malti'eated,  but  were  left  in  one  house  unmolested.  About  this  time,  grent 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  bitt  there  was  no  Captain  Church, 
or,  unlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Brant  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
fear  of  being  killed  by  them.  Captain  M'Kean  hunted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  left  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  things,  he  challenged  him  to  single  comliat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of  men ;  and  “  that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry-valley,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  from  a  Brant 
into  a  Goos.”  This  letter,  it  is  supposed,  Brant  received,  from  an  intimation 
contained  in  one  which  he  wTote  alwut  the  same  time  to  a  tory.  To  this  man 
{Pardfer  Carr,  of  Edmeston)  he  writes  from  Tunadilla  [Unadilla]  under  date 
9  July,  1778, — “  Sir :  t  understand  hy  the  Indians  that  was  at  your  house  last 
week,  that  one  Smith  lives  near  withyou,  has  little  more  com  to  spare,  /  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  ivoUld  be  so  kind  as  to  try  to  get  as  much  com  ns 
Smith  can  spared ;  he  has  sent  me  jive  skipples  already,  of  tcbich  I  am  much  oblig¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  mil  see  him  paid,  and  would  be  very  gtod  if  you  could  spare  one 
or  two  your  men  to  join  us,  especially  Eliaa.  I  womd  he  giod  to  set  him,  and  I 
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I?/™  sent  me  os  rmn^  guns  you  have,  as  I  know  you  have  no  use  for 

fZSVjf'h  o'***  I  am  your  sincere 

fnend  and  kumbU  sedt  Joseph  Brajjt.  P.  S.  I  heard  that  Chemi-valleu 
people  is  very  bold,  and  intended  to  make  nothing  of  us  ;  they  called  us  wild  geese, 
but  fknoio  the  contrary!^  This  we  suppose  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  com- 
position  ot  the  chief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
nito  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  copies  of  which 
are  m  the  library  of  Hai-vard  college.^ 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  '.’.  hich  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Wyoining,t  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutiouaiy  war.  In  that  horrid  afiair,  about  300  settlers  were  killed  or 
carried  into  captivity ;  fi'om  the  greater  part  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  ever 
obtained. 

It  was  known  eaidy  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  force  was  collecting 
at  Niagai'a  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  Febintary,  General  Schutler  wrote 
to  congress  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  belief.  In  March  he  wrote 
again  to  congress,  saying,  “A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Ononda- 
goes,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
they  can;  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country ;  it  would  require  no  gi*eater  body  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  fi’ontier  inhabitants.”  :j;  But  congress  had  more 
than  their  hands  full  in  other  dkections,  aiM  nothing  was  done.  In  the  be- 
gmning  of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men,  were  discovered  in  possessionof  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  distaiice  fi-om 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  foit,  at  which  were  collected  near 
400  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  under  the  .immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler. \\  On  the  3  July,  a  coimcil  of  wm’  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  mai’chiug  out  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  itiwas  finally  agreed  that  the  enemy  should  be  sought.  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  put  upon  this  expedition  the  same  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  fai*,  when  they  wefe  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubtless,  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
upon  the  other,  and  then  hastened  to  their  respective  head-quaiters.  Both 
parties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  battle  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  atid  tbries,  being  the  more  numerous,  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Brant,  at  the  head  of  his  furious  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned 
tlieir  left  flank,  and  creating  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  favored  his 
kind  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  th'eadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commanded  by  Col¬ 
onel  Dennison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  Butler,  at  the  same  time, 
was  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousin  Zebulon, 
wJtich,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  left,  became  immediately  a  flight. 
Colonel  Dennison’s  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost.  And  fi’om  Judge  Marshall  we  add 
es  follows “  The  troops  fled  towai'ds  the  river,  which  they  endeavored  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesbaire,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah.]-  The  enemy  pursued  ‘  with  the  fury  of 


*  It  would  sesm  from  Mr.  Weld,  (Travels  in  America,  485,)  that  he  translated  those 
works  before  the  war ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  the  production  of  the  chief 
John  Norton ;  my  authority,  however,  t  do  not  remember. 

+  This  name  is  said  to  signify  a  field  of  blood,  from  a  great  battle  fought  there  by  the 
Indians  before  its  settlement  by  the  whites.  TTiis  derivation,  however,  is  not  according  to 
Heckeieelder ,  but  I  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  Chapman’s  Hist.  Wyoming,  jp.lQ, 
or  to  his  authority,  since  printed  in  the  TVans.  Amer.  Philos,  Soc. 

I  Gordon’s  American  Kevolution,  iii.  184. 

5  This  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of ‘men,  who  had  been  susjJected  of  toryism,  and  it 
now  appeared  that  tliey  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  joined  the  hostile  party.  Mar- 
tkali’s  I  Vaskington,  iii.  557. 

II  He  was  cousin  to  John  Butler,  the  leader  of  the  tories.  Marshall,  ibid.  556,  and  iv. 
Appendix,  13, 
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devils ;  ’  and  of  the  400  who  had  marched  out  on  this  unfortunate  pai-lcy, 
only  about  20  escaped,”  ainon^  whom  were  the  commanding  officers. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  was  now  closely  besieged,  and  seeing  no  cliance  of 
escape.  Colonel  Butler  proposed  a  jjarley  with  his  friend  and  namesake,  which 
was  assented  to.  The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  some  distance  from 
the  fort,  and  the  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  prevent 
treachery,  to  the  place  appointed ;  but  when  they  aiTived  there,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  parley.  The  commander  of  the  tories  has  been  brand¬ 
ed  with  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his  kinsman ;  for  he 
feigned  fear  from  his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advanced,  displaying 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.  The  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treacher¬ 
ous  stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  ^vere  Hutch¬ 
inson  and  Wheeler,  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in  Philip's  war.  They  were,  in  a 
moment,  nearly  surrounded  by  Brant's  warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  raged 
in  all  its  fury.*  The  tories  “  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest "  of  them 
in  this  bloody  day.  A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds 
that  went  forth.  They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  tlian  before ;  and 
the  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  surrender, 
“  accompanied  by  196  bloody  scalps,  tajcen  from  those  who  had  just  been 
slain.”  When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  besiegers,  the  “infamous 
jSzifZer  ”  replied  in  these  two  words,  “  hatchet.".  This  was  the  only  truth 
we  hear  pf  his  uttering.  It  was  the  hatchet,  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  faniine. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  the  fourth  of  July,  1778,  in  the  before  flourishing  settlement 
of  Wjroining,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Barlow  knew 
well,  in  his  early  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  infamy  for  the  acts 
pf  this  memorable  tragedy.  He  says, — 

“  His  savage  hordes  the  murderous  Johnson  leads, 

Files  through  the  woods  and  treads  the  tanked  weeds, 

Shuns  open  combat,  teaches  where  to  run, 

Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter’s  gun, 

Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing, 

Divide  the  spoils,  and  pack  the  scalps  they  bring.” 

'  Columlhad,  vi.  389,  See. 

Having  now  got  full  possession  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Clincher, 
“after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  people,  including 
women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  w  ere 
immediately/  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  together.  Another  fort  tvas 
near  at  hard,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surrendering  without 
conditions,  tliese  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  tvlieii 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  liouses, 
and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  their  vengeance  in  beholding  their  destruction 
in  one  general  conflagration.”  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  could  not  exercise  then*  cruelty  enough  upon  human  beings, 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man¬ 
gling  others,  by  cutting  out  their  tongiies,  &c.  and  leaving  them  alive.  Well 
does  Campbell  make  his  Oneida  chief  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  to 
warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  tories  and 
Indians,) 

“  ‘  But  this  is  not  a  time,’ — he  started  up, 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  hand — 

‘  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cup : 

The  mammoth  comes — ^the  foe — the  monster  Brandt, 

With  all  his  howling  desolating  band  ; — 

These  eyes  have  seen  their  bl^e.  and  burning  pine, 

Awake  at  once  and  silence  half  your  land. 

Red  is  the  cup  they  drink  5  but  not  with  wine : 

Awake  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  morning  shine. 


*  There  is  much  incongruity  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Wyoming.  C%aDinan  distinctly 
states  that  Brant  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army  under  Butler ,  when  he  was  met  by 
the  forces ^that  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  out  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  Brunt  was  even 
at  W3'omiag  during  these  affairs. 
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“  ‘  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 

’Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth ; 

Accursed  Brjindt !  he  lefi  of  ail  my  tribe. 

Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth : 

No !  not  the  dog,  that  watched  my  household  hearth. 

Escaped,  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

All  perished ! — I  alone  am  left  on  earth  1 
To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 

No ! — not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins  !  ’  ’’ 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 


The  lories,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  attired  like  Indians,  and,  from  every 
account,  it  appem's  that  they  exceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  Timelier  gives  us  the  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no¬ 
toriety  at  the  time,  and  “  promulgated  from  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  Captain  Badlock,  was  committed  to  torture,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of  dry  wood  made  round  him, 
\vhen  his  two  companions.  Captains  Hanson  and  Durkee,  were  thrown  into 
the  same  fii-e,  and  held  down  with  pitchfofks,  till  consumed.  One  Partial 
Terry,  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  having  joined  the  Ii>dian 
party,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  wash  his  hands  in  his 
heaii's  blood.  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  murdered  his  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  stripped  off  their  scalps,  and  cut  off  his  father’s  head !  ”  * 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  the  pen  of  denunciation  with  such  effect 
upon  the  memory  of  Brant.  That  Butler  was  the  far  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Campbell  has  long  since  acknowledged  his  too  great 
severity  upon  the  character  of  the  former.  We  should  explain  here,  that  a 
son  of  Colonel  Brant,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  Ahyonwaeghs,  called 
by  the  English  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  1822,  and  furnished  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  with  documents,  which,  in  the  poet’s  own  words,  “  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  father.”  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  Ahyomoaeghs,  which  appeai’ed  at  that  time  in  the  news- 


With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  place  desfroyed,  it  should  be  remembei*ed  that  in  the  valley  beaiing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Wyoming.f  These  towns  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
■when  destroyed  contained  more  than  1000  families,  and  had  furnished  the 
continental  army  with  more  than  1000  men,  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  paid  of  the  population.^  The  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in 
tlie  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the  barbai'ities  which  ensued. 

In  November  following.  Cherry- valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  this  time,  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  was 
JValter  Butler,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with 
Guy  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned;  and  now  some  cu-cumstances 
brought  him  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  What  Iik  object 
was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  spy.  However, 
he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  jail  at  Albany;  lalhng 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dwelling,  from  whence  he  soon  found 
means  to  escape.  Joining  his  father  at  Niagara,  he  succeeded  m  detaching  a 
part  of  his  regiment  upon  an  incursion.  Meetmg  with  Brant,  as  was  just 
mentioned,  they  returned  to  the  frontier.  It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 


t  'rKllfom^To^Wyomi  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miJ«  ^are.  An^ 
ReV  for  S  nie  9.  ‘‘  Each^  containing  a  square  of  five  miles,”  is  the  l^guage  of  the 

or  1//3,  p^e  ^  unlikelv  that  these  towns  were  so  small.  Writers,  and  good 

Ss  [oo ^often  commit  ^athem^ical  errors  of  this  kind;  not  distinguishing  between  mil^ 
writers  too,  oiten  c  .  difierence  between  five  square  miles,  and  five  miles 

Xre,rf  fif^^SO  squar^  miles,  the  true  difference  between  the  two  quantifies, 
t  Marshall,  iii.  555. 

8* 
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displeased  with  the  project,  undei-standiiig  that  Captain  Walter  had  l)een  ])nt 
in  office  over  him  by  Ids  old  general,  Walter's  father,  but  stifled  his  reseiit- 
ment.  Theii-  whole  force  was  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  the  warriors  of 
Brant. 

Colonel  Ichabod  Mden,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  at  Cheriy- 
valley,  and  to  his  misguided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  whicli 
ensued.  But,  like  Wddron  of  Cochecho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
gi-ace.  He  was  early  apprized  of  thp  march  of  Brant,  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
he  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  seksou  to  remove.  Scouts  were  ■  accordingly  sent  out ;  one  of 
which,  either  forgetting  the  business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equally 
reprehensible,  made  a  large  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Brant's  warriors 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  [)rison- 
ers.  This  was  on  tire  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Bra7it  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  11,  favored  by  a  thick  and  liazv 
atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort.  Colonels  Mden  and  Stacia  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Wells.  A  Mr,  Humble  was  fired  upon  as  ho  was  coming 
from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  gave  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alai*m  to  Colonel  Mden,  wdio,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  was  still  incredulous,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
straggling  Indians.  The  last  space  of  time  was  thus  lost ! — and,  in  less  than 
half  an  liour,  all  parts  of  the  place  w'ere  invested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  as  were  , collected  being  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  iuliah- 
itants  fell  an  easy  prey.  Colonel  Mden  was  among  the  first  victin)s.  Like 
Chopart^  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  from  his  house,  and  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  an  Indian  with  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  sevcnil 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losing  time  in  facing 
about  for  this  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufficiently  near  to  throw  his  toma¬ 
hawk  witli  deadly  effect.  He  did  so.  Colonel  M(kn  fell  upon  his  liice,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  off  in  ti-iumph.  ‘“A  tory  boasted  that  ho 
killed  Mr.  Welb  while  at  prayer.”  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fled  from  the  house  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In¬ 
dian  pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  wiped  his  long  knife, 
ah-eady  bloody,  upon  his  leggins,  then  returning  it  to  bis  belt,  seized  her  liy 
the  ai'm,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her  existence.  She  could 
speak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  tory 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister ;  but  he  ^toiilil 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  affair,  of  still  greater  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  off ;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  Avas  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  it. 

Brant  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  tire  preservation  of  a  poor  Avoruan  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  hun,  would  have  met  tlie  tomaliaAvk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  M'Kean,  (who  wrote,  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  saying  he 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  “  Capt.  .M'Kean 
Avould  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,”  he  replied,  “I  know  it.  He  is  a 
brave  man,  aJid  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  othet 
man  in  Cherry-valley ;  but  I  w  ould  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.” 

Brant  had  seen  and  heai'd  so  much  of  what  is  called  dvUized  ivarfare,  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  that,  in  his 
councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane  ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  die  white  man 
must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  the  chief  command,  few  barliarities  were 
committed. 

The  night  belbre  Brant  and  Butler  fell  upon  Cheriy-valley,  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  friends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  in  secredy  and  advise 
them  to  retire.  Butler,  though  some  of  his  own  friends  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  refused,  saying,  “  that  there  were  so  many  families  co^^necte^ 
that  the  one  would  inform  the  others,  and  all  would  escape.  He  thus  sacri 
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reported  2-  enemies.”  This,  whetlier 

reportea  My  Bmnt  to  magnify  his  own  humanity,  by  a  contrast  with  the 

^a?e  been  the  feet. 

But  mis  midnight  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution:  he  was  killed 
October,  1781^  under  the  following  circumstances : 
Colonel  Wilkt  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  exnedi- 
1  mt  1^^^  countiyr  of  the  Mohawk,  he  surprised  a  party  of  600  tories, 
and  1.30  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats.  About  this  time 
Colonel  JVillet  was  joined  by  60  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  shortly  after  came 
uj)  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  Walter  Butler  was  among  the  van¬ 
quished,  and  being  wounded  by  one  of  imet's  Indians,  cried  for  quarter; 
upon  \^•hlch  the  Lidian  screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice,  “  Sherry  Valley  ” 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  *  ’ 

W  hether  the  following  interesting  affair  belongs  to  Walter  or  John  Butler, 
or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry-valley,  it  equally  affects 
the  character  of  Brant.  It  is  said,  that  Butler,  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  found  in  a  bed ;  but  Brant  said, 
“  Jf'lmt  l  kill  a  ivoman  and  child!  JVb !  that  child  is  not  an  enemy,  to  the  king, 
nor  rt  friend  to  the  congi'ess.  Long  before  he  will  he  big  enough,  to  do  any 
mischief  the  dispute  will  be  settled."^ 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
in  that  regipn,  caused  General  Washin^n  to  order  General  Sullivan  with 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Considerable  delay  was  experienced, 
and  the  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyoming  until  a  year  after  it  was 
destroyed.  On  22  Jiily,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  mihtia  who  had  marched 
from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked 
by  140,  and  40  or  50  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.^ 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  their  corn  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Sullivan  was  advancing  ipto  the 
country,  Brant  and  Butler,  with  600  Indians,  and  Johnson,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off  Sullivan  came  upon  them, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  JVeivtoum,  on  Tioga  River,§  where  they  had  en¬ 
trenched  themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  tw'o  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poor,,  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  Brant’s  wamor's  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight.||  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedition.lf  The 
historian  adds,  “  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  ho  single  trace 
of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.”**  All  their  cattle  were  either 
killed  or  brought  off,  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  from  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  “  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none  of  the  products  of  human 
industiy,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Americans.”ft  Upon  this  business  the 
same  author  writes,  that  “  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  ventui'ed  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  pot  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban¬ 
ditti.”  General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedition, 
but  the  Qstentation  of  Sullivan  gained  him  the  honor !  of  it.  Thus  were  the 


*  Marshall’s  Washington,  iv.  Appendix,  13.— Mien’s  Biog,.J)ict.  Article,  Butler,.  John. 
t  Allen,  ibid. 

i  Chapman,  \3\.  y  C/iapTnara’s  Hist.  Wyoming,  132. 

II  Nine  only’ of  tlie  Indians  were  killed ;  of  the  Amencans,  four.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  sagacity  of  Brant,  that  his  whole  force  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
Ann^s  Tryon  Co.  123. 

IT  Botta,  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  206.  .  .  .■  u  i.  , 

**  Ibid.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  too  dearading  to  the  army  to  be  employed  in 
destroying  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  Sulhvan  against  the  order.  He  replied, 
“  The  Mians  shall  see  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing  that 
eonlributes  to  their  sdpport.”  Gordon,  Anaer.  Rev.  iii.  21, 
ft  Gordon,  Amor.  Rev.  iii.  207. 
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Five  Nations  cliastised  for  acting  as  they  tiad  been  taught  by  the  wliito 
people  ;  yea,  by  tlie  Americans  themselves.* 

The  Ibllowing  summer,  (23  July,  1779,)  Colonel  Brant,  with  GO  of  his  tv;u-- 
riors  and  27  white  men,  came  suddenly  upon  JMinisink,  in  Orange  comity, 
New  York,  where  they  killed  simdry  of  the  iidiabitants  and  made  others 
captives.  They  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  barns,  a  garrison  and  two  mills, 
and  then  commenced  tiieir  reU’eat  The  militia  from  Goshen  and  places 
adjacent,  to  the.  number  of  149,  collected,  pursued,  and  came  up  with  tliciu, 
when  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fought.  The  Indians  were  finally  victorious, 
and  30  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  were  cai’ricd  into  cap¬ 
tivity,, and  the  rest  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  gi-eat  disadvanta^e.f 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  that  the  bones 
of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suitable  monument 
at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erectecLf  In  1822,  the  conjrnittee  appointed 
to  collect  the  bones  “  which  had  been  exposed  to  tlie  suns  and  snows  for  111 
years,”  had  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were,  with  much  formality, 
publicly  interred.§ 

In  the  sprmg  of  1780,  Brant  surprised  Harpersfield,  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  several 
others.  On  2  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Canajoharrie,  with  uhout 
400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chiefly  women 
and  children  ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  tune,  about  300  catth* 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  bams,  besides  out-houses,  a  new 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  in  which  Brant  was 
engaged  personally ;  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  tliem  than  avc 
intended. 

European  writers,  for  a  long  time,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Indians 
had,  naturally,  no  beards.[|  A  Mr.  M’Causland  took  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  Brant,  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  following 
is  .Bronfs  letter  to  his  uiquiiyi' — “JV'iagara,  19  April,  1783.  The.  men  of  the 
Six  JVations  have  all  beards  by  nature  ;  as  have  likewise  all  other  Indian  nations 
of  JVbrth  America,  which  I  have  seen.  Some  Indians  allow  a  part  of  the  beard 
upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow,  and  a  few  of  the  Mohawks  shave  with  razors, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans;  but  the  generality pluxk  out  the  hairs  of  the 
beard  by  the  roots,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear ;  ana  as  they  continue  this  prac¬ 
tice  all  their  lives,  they  appear  to  have  no  beard,  or,  at  most,  only  a  few  stra^s;lin!!: 
hairs,  which  they  have  neglected  to  pluck  out.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  Indians  were  to  shave,  they  would  never  have  beards  altogether  so  thick  as  the 
Europeans  ;  and  there  are  sopie  to  be  met  unth  who  have  actually  very  little  beard^i 

Jos.  Brakt  Thayendanega.” 


A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brant  mai-ried  a  Frenchman,  who  in  June,  1789, 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  ■VVjiba.sli 
River.  He  was  in  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  wounded.  When  the  hostile  party  came  up  to  them,  and  discovered 


*  See  the  speech  of  Big-tree,  Corn-plant,  and  Half-toon,  to  which  nothing  need  be  added 
by  way  of  commentary  upon  such  affairs. 

t  Gordon’s  America,  iii.  22.  t  Spqffbrd's  Gaz.  3-8. 

j  Holmes’s  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  302. 

J  Even  the  great  luminary  Voltaire  fell  into  this  error.  He  says,  “  Les  Iroquois,  let 
Hurons,  et  tous  les  peuples  jusqu’d  la  Floride,  parurent  olioStres  et  sans  aucun  poll  stir  k 
corps  excepU  la  tite.”  That  is,  all  from  the  60®  of  N.  latitude.  Voyez  CEuvres  completes, 
iv.  708,  ed.  Paris,  1817,  8vo.  See  also  Raynal,  viiL  210. 

A  gentleman,  Mr,  VV.  J.  Snelling,  who  resided  among  the  western  Indians  for  some  time, 
says,  It  is  not  an  error  that  the  Indians  have  no  beard ;  mat  the  "  Saques  and  Foxes  have  but 
very  few  hairs  upon  their  faces,  nor  have  they  any  instnunent  for  exuqpaiing  it ;  and  what 
makes  the  fact  certain  is,  they  have  no  hair  on  the  concealed  parts  of  their  bodies.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lawson,  Account  of  the  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  190,  191,  the  same  is  thic  with 
reg^d  to  them.  Lawson  travelled  much  among  the  southern  Indians. 

^  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  whites. 


Chap.  V.] 
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Sd  ihin  ^  «•““  <^0  "“““d- 

tt  hen  the  Indians  upon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were  showing 
themselves  hos  ile,  m  1791,  Colonel  Brrnil  used  Ms  ettertions  to'prlvent  to  ® 
tdmes,  by  tjitmg  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile,  ffis  namrrpeaia  M 
transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had  not  been  satisfactorily  estab¬ 

lished,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleman  in  Canada  wrote 
to  anMher  m  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  2  August,  1791 
wherein  Colonel  Brant  is  thus  mentioned:  «  Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  after  havin<^ 
attended  for  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miarm 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chiefs 
troui  that  quarter  ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchester's  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  government’s  strong  desire  for  peace,  we  would 
gladly  Jiope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  accommodation.” 

Li  1/92,  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  is  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city: — “Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nation.s,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  said 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.”  He  left  there  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
trilies,  wiiich  still  remaiued  hostile. 


When  General  Wayne  was  mai'ching  into  the  Indian  country,  in  1793,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alai-med,  having  heard  that  his  army  consisted  of  8000 
men.  Learning,  also,  Uiat  commissioners  accompanied  the  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peape,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chiefs  of  difierent  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  important  business. 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  General  Wayne's  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  boimdary;  yes,  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
Tecumefc  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive 
of  the  mighty  wave  of  population  rolling  westward,  south wai*d  and  north¬ 
ward.  Truly,  they  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  engulf  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
them  inflexible  in  their  determination,  Brant,  with  most  of  the  phiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  prefen-ing  peace,  on  anyAerms, 
to  war.  But  thd  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Simwanees  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it.  ' 

Jlention  will  he  found  in  the  account  of  Farmers-hrother  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  wpstem  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1793. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  “  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  meet  the  Americana  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  June  following,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appointed 
Brant  who  is  now  tlieir  king  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  trihe3  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  day  after, 
set  out  for  that  purpose.”  The  Indians  did  not  assemble  until  July,  from  the 
difficulty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generaUy  the  case  with 
meetings  of  tliis  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  Sandusky,  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  ^I^fore  leaving,  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskin¬ 
gum  should  make  the  boundaiy  between  the  Americans  and  the  red  men. 
He  still  expressed  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
they  would  see  it  to  be  tlieir  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundaiy,  as  he  fiqnly 
believed  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case 
they  would  not  consent  to  malte  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take 


Carei/s  Museum,  vi,  178 
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part  against  them.  It  was  not  agreed  to  ;  but  we  do  not  beai’  that  the  old 
chief  was  a,ctually  engaged  in  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  much  the  English  of  Canada  influenced  the  measures  of  the  Imlians, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  *  but  men  like  Pontiac,  Brant  and  Tecumseh  could 
easily  see  through  such  duplicity  as  was  practised  by  a  few  uiij)rinci(»lc(l 
speculators,  as  M'Kee,  Girty  and  Elliot.  They  bad,  doubtless,  conceived  iliat 
if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundary,  it  Avould  he  an  ciisv 
matter  for  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country  from  thence  to  tlio 
lakes,  and  thus  enlarge  the  extent  of  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  the 
Indians  possessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  ti> 
pm'chase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  tew  trifling  articles,  comj)arati\ely  ol' 
no  consideration,  and  that  worst  of  calamities,  ardent  spirits !  In  tlji.s  ihcv 
were  disappointed,  and,  witii  the  battle  of  Presque  Isle,  resigned  their  liopcs, 
at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  Indians  what  they  must  have 
been  well  assured  of— them  destruction  ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  ati’ocities  of  lirnnt, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 
pretty  near  the  truth  of  his  history.  Every  successful  warrior,  at  lea.-^t  in  his 
day,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  JVapoleon  vvas  thus 
branded  by  all  the  world — we  ask  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this  score— -all 
wars  are  barbarous,  and  hence  those  who  wage  them  are  barbarians  1  This 
we  know  to  be  strong  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  assertion. 
When  mankind  shall  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — when  the  causes  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind,  by  taking  away  the  mcaiH 
which  excite  them, — tlien,  and  not  ti^l  then,  will  wars  and  a  muhitiule  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  Brant,  while  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all, 
we  extract  from  fVeld's  Travels  the  followhig : — 

“  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  trqops,  he  joined  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Jo/m  Joi^n.?fon.”  “A  skirmish  took  piace  with  a  liiuh  of 
American  troops ;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Braiit  was  shot  by  a  musket 
ball  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  nflicer 
with  about  60  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered 
up  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  Johnston,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  most  lii-iid- 
ly  manner,  when  Brant  having  stolen  slily  behind  them,  laid  the  American 
officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignation 
of  Sir  John  Johnston,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  w'as  roused  liy  such  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  m  the  warmest  terms.  Brant  list(‘iicd  to 
him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  liini,  that  he.  teas  sorry  for 
his  displeasure,  but  that,  indeed,  his  heel  loas  extremely  painful  at  the  moment,  and 
he  could  not  help  revenginp^  himself  on  the  only  chief  of  the.  parly  tlmt  he  saw  tahn” 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County!  ulwrvc.-: 
“  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  simihir  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  that 
thfe  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  by  the  Americans,  who 
were  in  pursuit.”  This  vt^e  should  pronounce  very  dia-siinilar  to  the  story 


^  We  will  hear  a  great  writer  and  traveller  upon  this  subject,  whose  means  of  forinln;^'  a 
correct  judgment,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  questioned.  “  Je  reaiarquerai  a  ct  ue  occu-hmi 
sans  m’eiendre  davantage  sur  ce  sujet,  que  toute  la  poliique  de  I’Angleierre  avee  le.*.  Iinlicini 
est  absolument  dans  les  mains  des  agens,  qui  seuls  en  enicndenl  la  langue ;  et  qui  scul.t 
les  distributeurs  des  presens;”  &c.  Voyage  dam  /i»»  Ltati-ards  in  itr. 

Rochefoucauld- Liancourt,  ii.  78.  The  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C.,  at  this  time,  wlicrc  lie 
•witnessed  a  business  assemblage  of  Indians.  After  a  dance,  which  they  held  l.elbiv  liyir 
audience  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  duke  says  that,  “  Pendant  ces  jeux,  rugeni  s  I'-i 
approch^  du  general  avec  un  des  chefs,  et  lui  a  dit  qoe  -a  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  consultait 
pour  savoir  si  elle  ivait  i  un  conseil  tenu  par  les  Inai<  ;is  Oneydas  u  Onondago  pour  veiid/o 
leurs  terres  de  reserve,  que  I’Etat  de  New  Yorck  dcsirait  acbetcr.  Lc  gouverncur  a  ri'iioiiiui 
tres'vaguement  ci  celte  question  ;  I’agent  a  traduit  couiinf  U  a  v  i  ue  n  pousc;  iiwis  iU 
r^plique  au  gouverneur  de  la  part  des  Indiens  qui  comme  ils  crnyr:^-nt  r'-ro  plus  agreablc-  au 
roy  d’AngIctorre  en  n’y  allant  pas ;  ils  n’iraient  pas.”  Ibid.  77. 
t  Page  486,  octavo  ed.  London,  1800.  J  In  the  Appendii,  p.  IG- 
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told  by  Mr.  JVeld.  But  there  was,  no  doubt,  some  circumstance  out  pf  which 
a  story  has  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  tind- 
ing  out.  ^ 

Colonel  Brant  was  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her  some  time  ad  libitum, 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  wedding 
ot  a  Miss  Moore,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry- valley,) 
insisted  on  being  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort’s  name  was  no 
longer  3Iis3  Croghan,  but  Mrs.  Brant.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his 
companion-in-arms,  Colonel  John  BuOa-,  who,  although  he  had  left  liis 
country,  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  magistrate’s  commission  with  him,  as  to 
solemnize  marriages  according  to  law. 

King  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  settled  and  lived  after 
the  English  fashion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  liusband,  which  happened  24  November,  1807,  she  repaired  to  Grand 
lliver,  there  to  spend  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 
wliile  she  left  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  father, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
John,  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1822,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  ■  His  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  county  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  called,  probably,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chief  f  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  Brant — Unadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  36  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperatown,)  and  Niagara,  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Moliawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  miles 
from  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  30 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.  “  These  poor  crea¬ 
tures,”  says  Mr.  Weld,  “  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  their  escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 
would  follow  them  himself,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition 
too  w  ell  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word.”  The  same , 
author  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-pay 
as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed  fi-om  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  case  for  him.  Contrary  Avihds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.| 

“  Whenever  the  affairs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so,  Brant  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans¬ 
late  from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
with  his  o>vn  hand.  The  son,  it  seeihs,  was  a  drunken,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  bis  intention  of  destroying  his  father.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
grapple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in  exer¬ 
tion,  when  Brant  drew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
speaks  of  this  affair  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  noight  be  supposed  to  feel.  He 


t  ^CamvbeU^s  Annals  of  Tryon  County  has  been  one  rf  our  main  source-s  of  mformauon 
throughout  this  account,  especially  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
i  Travels,  487. 
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consoles  himself  for  the  act,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefited  the  nation,  by 
ridding  it  of  a  rascal.”  * 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradiction. 
Mr.  Weld,  though  he  did  not  see  him,  saj-s  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  Indian 
fashion,  as  he  also  did  his  clotlies ;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  lie  wore 
a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  This  was  in  171>6.  But  it  was  reported,  that,  in 
1792,  Brant  having  waited  on  Lord  Dorchester^  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
some  business,  his  lordship  told  himj  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  tlie  British 
service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English 
captain ;  and  tliat,  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  rbess,  he  should  stoj) 
his  pay.  It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  changed  his  dress.f 

When  Colonel  Brant  aiTived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrivtd  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  gazettes  with  great  minuteness.  Although  we  have  given 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more  : — 

“New  York,  June  20,  1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  front 
his  settlement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  thi.s  (piar- 
ter.  Captain  Joseph  Brandt,  of  the  British  army,  the  famous  Mohawk  ciiief, 
who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  military 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations,  We,  are  informed  that  he  intends  to  visit  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States,”  J 
General  Washington,  which  he ,  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  his  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  very  respectable  traveller  §  RochefoucaviM  tlms  notices  our  chief:  “At 
24  miles  from  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  establish¬ 
ment  which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit  It  is  that  of  Colonel  Brant.  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assiu-ed  that  I  should  see  little  else 
than  what  I  had  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intention. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Indian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  having  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro  servants 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Englishman.  He  has  a  garden  and  fartn  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an-European,  and  has  gi'eat  influence 
over  the  Indians.  He  is  at  present  [1795]  at  31iami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Indians  of  the  west.  He  is  tMinally 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him.”  H 

The  great  respect  in  which  Hratifvwas  held  in  England  will  be  wry  appar¬ 
ent  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,1I  dated  12  December,  1785:  “  Alon- 
day  last.  Colonel  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Mohawks,  arrived 
in  this  city,  [Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  after  dining  with  Colonel  de  Peis- 
ter,  at  the  head-quaiters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  tlie  late 
grand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  to 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  connnand  in  the  war  wbicli 
they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of  America,  He  took  his  de¬ 
parture  for  England  imtnediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  con* 


*  Weld-,  Travels,  489.  t  Apollo  for  1792.  I  American  Apollo,  297. 

6  Duke  de  Liancouri,  Travels,  ii.  81,  before  cited,  from  whom  we  translate  tliis. 

II  This  French  traveller  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  history,  in  as  far  as  he  thus  early 
sets  in  their  proper  light  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyoming.  After  speaking  of  the 
influence  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people,  as  we  haie  extracted  in  a  previous  note,  ne  thus 
consigns  to  Colonel  Butler  the  place  which  he  is  doubtless  to  bold  in  all  after-time  in  the 
annals  of  his  country :  — DageM  anglais  dxmt  il  est  ici  queslon,  est  le  Colonel  RuTder,  fanieux 
par  ses  incendies,  ses  pillages  et  ses  meurtres  dans  la  guerre  d’.Am^rique.  II  est  lui-inciiio 
Am^ricain  d’aupr^s  de  Wilkesbarre ;  [one  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  XVyoming  •,]  sou  pre- 
tendu  loyalisme  qu’il  a  su.se  faire  payer  de  brevets  et  de  Iraitemcns,  lui  a  fait  commettre  plus 
de  barbaries,  plus  d'infamies  centre  sa  patfie,  qu'a  qui  qae  cc  soil.  II  conduisait  les  Indien.s, 
leur  indiquait  les  fermes,  les  maisons  k  brftler,  les  victimes  a  scarpeler,  les  enfans  A  dechirer. 
L’Angleterre  a  recompensA  son  loyedisme  de  cinq  tmlle  smres  de  terre  pour  lui,  d’une  quauute 
pareilTe  pour  ses  enfans,  d’une  pension  de  deux  4  Irois  cents  livrcs  sterlings,  d’une  place 
d’agent  aalprAs  des  Indiens,  qui  lui  en  vaut  cinq  cents  autres,  avee  la  faciliiA  de  puiser  4  vo* 
lonte  dans  les  magasins  de  prAsens.”  Rochefoucauld,  ut  snpra,  (ii.  78 — 9.) 

IT  There  is  no  name  to  this  letter;  but  it  was  written  in  Salisbury,  Eng.,  and  thence  sent  to 
London,  where  it  was  published. 
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iounm  d^'s  SiSf 'Jf  “f  Streat  importance.  This 

Louiury  owes  mucli  to  the  services  ot  Colonel  Brant  durioff  the  l  itf*  wir  In 
Anierica.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelplua,  [at  the  Moorl 

coura'^^and  aSes  aT’^  possess  great 

Son.”  ^  iD^olably  attached  to  the  Entdish 

It  lias  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
^  \  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 

pect  to  brbeliev^^*'''"'^  ''''  c^unot  ex- 

r-tP^Trvr  ^  daughter  of  his  mar¬ 

ried  Jf  ilham  J.  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  inentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
pother  narned  Jmoh  entered  Moores  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
.  5®*’®  The  former  son,  John^  died  about  two  years  since, 

in  tlie  winter  of  1831.  ’ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

i'acts  in  the  history  of  ti^e  Seneca  waft'ore— Sagotewatha,  or  Red-jacket — His  fa- 
imus  speech  to  a  missionary— His  intervieic  xcith  Colonel  Snelling— British  invade 
his  country— Resolves  to  repel  them— His  speech  upon  the  event— Governor  Clinton's 
account  of  him— Witchcraft  affair— Complains  of  encroachments— One  of  his  people 
put  to  death  for  being  a  witch — He  dffends  the  executioner — His  interview  with 
Lafayette — Council  at  Canandaigua — Farmers-brother — Red-jacket  visits  Phila¬ 
delphia— His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  Agicelondongwas, 
nr  Good-peter— Narrative  ff"  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  war — Farmers- 
brother,  or  Honayawds— Peter-jaquette — Visits  France 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  tear — Notice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — Kovingqcatah,  o?-  Yoeng- 
Ki.vG—JusKAK  AKA, or  Little-billy — Aemout,  or  Halt-town— KiANnooEwA, or 
Big-tree — Gyentwaia,  or  Corn-pla.vt — Address  of  the  three  latter  to  President 
Washington — -Grant  of  land  to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  death — 
Further  account  of  Corn-plant — Bis  dicn  account  of  himself— Interesting  events  in 
his  life — His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  IVeisef,  they  were  the  fomth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  themf  “  leuontoWanois  or  Sinikers,”  and 
Says,  “they  are  styled  by  the  Nlohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers and  that 
tlieir  title  in  councils  is  Onughkaur}  daaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council-house,  the  name  of  whicli, 
according  to  Golden,  is  Sinondowans.  f  Other  particulars  of  tins  nation  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chiefs.  Among  these, 
perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,  §  called  by  the  whites,  Red-jacket.  His  place  of  resi- 


*  Ill  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
bis  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  “  he  was  not  oHiged  to  tell  Where  he  was,”  and  it  was 
nobody's  business ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  innocent 
This  we  offer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  in  hand.  Bat  it  h^pens  we  are  not  "  bound  by 
law  ”  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  Wyoming, 
t  American  Mag.  ^  J  Hist  Five  Nations,  1. 42. 

6  The  common  method  of  spelling.  .Governor  CluUon  writes,  Saguaaha,  Written  to 
the  treaty  of  “  Konondaigua,”  (Nov.  1794,)  SoggocyoMoathau ;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creek, 
(June,  1802,)  Soogootfaioautau ;  to  that  of  Moscow,  (Sept.  1823.)  Sagouata.  It  is  said 
to  si<niify  “  One  who  keeps  awake,”  or  simply,  Keeper-awake.  “  S6-gwe'-i'-v>au"-tdh  ;  he 
is  wiSe  awake,  and  keeps  every  body  else  awake,  a  very  appropriate  name  for  lie  Cicero 
9 
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dence  was,  for  many  years  previous  to  his  deatli,  (which  liappcnect  20  Jaunarv, 
1830,  at  his  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  Buflulo,  ami  one  mile  north 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  tlie  land  resen  ed  for  the  remnant  of  the  S(mei'a 
nation,  called  the  Reservation.  His  house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retired 
place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Red-jacket  \vould  ne\  er  hear 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdo/n  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  behavior,  which  would  have  honored 
any  man.  But,  like  nearly  all  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  less 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  tiiis  wonderful  imut,  and  to 
hear  his  profound  observations. 

In  the  year- 1805,  a  council  was  held  at  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New  i'ork, 
at  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  as.^canbled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Cram,  from  Massachusetts.  It  ^\■as  at  this 
time  that  Red-jacket  deUvered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  tind  cor- 
,  rectly ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  in  it  as  published  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  neai-ly  so  as  die  Indian  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Red-jacket  would  not 
speak  in  English,  although  he  understood  it.  The  missionary  fii-st  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together  ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary 
society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  “  how  to  worship  the  Great  Sjjirit,"  and 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and-money ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  and 
unless  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy;  that  they  had  lived  in 
I  dai'kuess  and  great  errors  all  then'  lives ;  he  wished  that,  if  they  had  any 
*  objections  to  his  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  nsited  some 
smaller  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  w-ould  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  “  older  brothers.” 

After  the  missionary  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  togetlier 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Red-jackel, 
which  follows 

'•^Friend  and  brother,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  w'e  shotdil  im  el 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine  day  Ibr 
our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  sliine  with  brightness  upon  us  ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly ; 
our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able. to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
tiiat  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  favors  w'e  thank  the  Great  I8pirit,  and 
him  only. 

“  Brother,  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you  ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
we  came  together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  w  hat  you 
have  said;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  freely;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  si)eak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  inaii ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

“5ro</ier,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 
place.  It  is  right  you  should  have  one,  tis  you  are  a  great  distance  from 
home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  fii-st  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  hoard  from  the 
w'hite  people. 

Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say.  There  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers 
owned  this  great  island.*  Their  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  set¬ 
ting  sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre¬ 
ated  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  the  bear 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clothing.  He  had  scattered 


of  the  west.  His  English  appellation  had  its  origin  from  the  circumstance  of  his  weanng. 
when  a  child,  a  red  jacket!'  Alden’s  AccounL  of  Missions,  162. — This  is  a  very  ®3*)*™* 
derivation ;  but  from  what  circumstance  some  of  the  Indians  derived  ihcfr  names,  it  would  be 
hard  to  divine  ;  thus,  Red-jacket  had  an  uncle  whose  name  meant  a  hem  of  dogs,  ib.  16-i. 

*  A  general  opinion  among  all  the  Indians  that  this  country  was  an  island. 
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them  over  the  country,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused 
the  earth  to  produce  corn  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  chil¬ 
dren  because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  grounds, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  evil 
day  came  upon  us ;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not  enemies ; 
they  told  us  they  had  fled  fi  om  flieir  ovm  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat;  we  took 
pity  on  them,  granted  their  request,  and  they  sat  down. amongst  us;  we  gave 
them  corn  and  meat ;  they  gave  us  poison  •  in  return.  The  white  people  had 
now  foimd  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst 
us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends ;  they  called  us 
brothers ;  we  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat.  At  length  then* 
numbers  had  greatly  increased;  they  wanted  more  land;  they  wanted  our 
countrt’.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;'  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us :  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands.- 

“  Brother,  om*  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  yop  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread 
our  blankets ;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied ;  you  want  to 
force  your  religion  upon  us. 

“  Brother,  continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  talce  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here¬ 
after  ;  you  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spii'it  given  it  to  us, 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
often  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

“  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  Avhy  do  you  white  people  differ  so  much 
about  it  ?  wbv  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

Brother,  we  do  not  understand  tttes«  are  told  that  your 

religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
lather  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  given  to  our  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  way.  It 
ieacheth  us  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  favors  we  receive ;  to  love  eaeh  other,  and  to 
be  united ;  we  never  quarrel  about  religion, , 

^Brother,  the  Great  S]m-it  has  ma'de  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  difter- 
once  between  his  white  and  red  children;  he  has  given  us  a  different  com¬ 
plexion,  and  diffei'ent  custon>s ;  to  you  he  h^  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
has  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  diflference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con¬ 
clude  that  he  has  given  us  a  different  religion  according  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  ;  the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children  ; 
vve  ai-e  satisfied.  ,  . 

“  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you ;  we 


only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

Brother,  you  sav  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  yt>tir  meetings, 
and  saw  vou  collecting  money  fiom  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  vvas  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  mmister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perliaps  you  may  want  some 

we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place ;  these  people  are  our  neighbor^  we  are  acquainted  with  them ;  we 
will  wait  a  little  4ue  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 


*  Spiriiuous  liquor  is  alluded  to,  it  is  supposed. 
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If  we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  what  you  have  said. 

“  Brother,  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  youi-  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
have  to  say  at  present.  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  ioui-nev,  and 
return  you  safe  to  your  friends.” 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  from  his  si^at,  .said, 
“  that  there’ was  no  fellowship  between  die  religion  of  God  and  the  works 
of  the  Devil,  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  with  them.”  Upon  this 
being  interpreted  to  them,  “they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  miunicr.” 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  particijiation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crucifixion;  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  being  no  dispute  but  that  they  com¬ 
mitted  that  act.  Red-jacket  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  importuuiu'' 
him  on  this  subject, 

“  Brother,  if  you  lohite  men  murdered  the  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  ive  Indians 
had  nothing  to  do  urUh  it,  and  it  is  none  of  our  affair.  If  he  had  come  among  us, 
we  would  not  have  killed  him ;  we  would  have  treated  him  well.  You  must  make 
amends  for  that  crime  yourselves."  * 

Red-jacket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  was  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
Tecurhseh,  and  many  others,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collected. 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  Snellin^  during  the  war,  and  when  he 
heard  that  that  oflicer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  take  Ids 
farewell  of  him.  At  that  interview  he  said. 

Brother,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  a  place  called  Governor’s  Island.  I  hope 
you  will  be  a  governor  yourself.  I  understand  that  you  xohite  people  think  children 
a  blessing.  I  hope  you  may  have  a  thousand.  And,  above  all,  I  hope,  whmvtr 
you  go,  you  may  never  find  whisky  more  than  two  shillings  a  quarU’j 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  tamous  Niagara  Fall.*,  is 
owned  by  the  Senecas.  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  British  had  tiikeii 
possession  of  it,  in  theii-  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Red-jacket  assem¬ 
bled  his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Granger,  their  agent.  Ailer  having 
stated  to  him  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  following  prolbimd 
speech : — 

_ nave  loiA  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  that  has 

taken  place  behveen  you  and  the  British.  But  we  find  the  war  has  come  to  our 
doors.  Our  property  is  talcen  possession  of  by  the  British  and  their  Indian 
friends.  It  is  necessary  now  for  us  to  take  up  me  business,  defend  our  propirly, 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  it.  If  ive  sit  still  upon  our  seats,  and  take  no  means 
of  redress^  the  British  {according  to  the  customs  of  you  white  people'^  will  hold 
it  by  conquest.  And  should  you  conquer  the  Canadas,  you  wdl  claim  it  upon 
the  same  principles,  as  [though]  conquered  from  the  British.  We,  therefore,  re¬ 
quest  permission  to  go  with  our  ivarriors,  and  drive  off  those  bad  people,  and  take 
possession  of  our  lands."  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  in¬ 
clination,  were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Red-jacket  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  commanding  general.  The  action  took  place  near  Fort 
George,  on  the  17  August,  1813,  between  about  300  volunteers  and  hidiaiis, 
supported  by  200  regulars.  These  siu'prised  the  British  and  Indian  cfunp  at 
day-light,  killed  75  and  took  16  prisoners.  The  success  of  the  exjxidilion 
was  almost  entirely  owmg  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren,  on  the  British  side, 
into  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  that  ol 
their  friends.  General  Boyd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  “The  priiieiiml 
chiefs  who  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  Farmer’s  Brother,  RED-JACKt  r, 


*  “  This  occurred  in  a  conversation  between  R^d-jaxket  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  liracUn- 
ridge;  Tommij- Jemmy,  Jack-Berry  and  myself  were  present  I  heard  the  remark,  anu  "in 
vouch  for  it.”  W.  J.  Snelling. 
t  N.  E.  Galaxy,  13  July,  lf33. 
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Little  Billy  Pollard,  Black  S.xake,  Johssom,  Silverheels,  Captain 
Henry  O.  Ball,  (Corn-jilanter’s  son,)  and  Captain  Cold, 
chiet  ot  Unondago,  who  was  wounded.  In  a  council  which  was  held  with 
tliein  yesterday,  they  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  1  am  happv  to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  committed  no  ^vantoll 
cruelties  upon  the  dead.”  “  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con¬ 
spicuous.  Already  the  quietness  in  which  our  pickets  are  suffered  to  remain 
evinces  the  benefit  arising  from  their  assistance.”*  ’ 

Governor  Be  Witt  Clinton,  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Red-jacket  r— «  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
Saguoaha.  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
e.vtraordinai7  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence.”  Red-jacket  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  'countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  i§  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  commissioned 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  the  miserable  condition  of  his  countrymen. 
It  retjuired  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  pei’suade  the  igno¬ 
rant  multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  infallibility  in  the 
pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
alistain  from  ardent  spirits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  obseived  and 
respected  the  laws  of  moi'ality.  Tliis  good  effect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Gnondagas,  but  shed  its  benign  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent.  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  chded  with  its  hypo¬ 
critical  author.  The  gi-eatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
w.ay  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  aipong 
n.s  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  opei'ations.  Many  were  de¬ 
nounced  as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  their  white  neighbors.  Red-jacfcet  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Buffalo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  iuei*eased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
long.  And,  in  the  language  of  Governor  CKnton,  “  the  iron  brow  of  super¬ 
stition  relented  under  the  magic  of  bis  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
speech  of  Logan  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  against  me,  and  that  it  will 
Jbe  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  may  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  sub-scribe  to  the  eulogium  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  he  says,  ‘  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  hicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  fiu-nished  more 
eniment,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speei*  of  Logan.’  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  AfiHgo  chief,”  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  tlie  name  of  Red- 
jacket  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  give  weight  to  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In  theflebate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Crockett,\  of  Tennessee,  said,  "1  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  by  the  famous  Red-jaekel,  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
landing  of  the  Pilgi-ims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
corn,  m  token  of  friendly  welcome.  The  aged  Indian  said,  ^That  was 

"  *  Niles’  Register,  iv.  418,  and  v.  l.—Branmns  OJkial  Letters,  m.—StutUush  Tables,  ii. 


,  The  ,Wul 

r  »i,i,  ,h, 

of  a  gLSon  wWch  fell  iato^the  bands-of  the  Moxicaas  ;  this  present  year,  1830. 
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^od.'  He  said  he  knew  they  came  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  share  the  soil  with  his  brothers.  But  when  he  turned  round  to  view 
another  panel,  representing  Penn's  treaU*,  he  said,  ^Jih!  alVs  gone  noieJ 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  In  this  short  saj^ing.” 

Nol^g  seems  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  Red-jacket  than  the 
intnision  of  missionaries  among  his  people.  Witli  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  manner  in  which  particular  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In¬ 
dians  in  general,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Buchmmn's  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectaidan  will  glean  some 
useful  bints  upon  that  head. 

Red-jacket  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  foimal  complaint  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  of  the  arbitraiy  conduct  of  some  teachers  among  his 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.  Considering  it  to  contain  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  give  it  entire 

“  Brother  Parish^  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  govern¬ 
or.  The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  have  accompanied  you  to  Albany,  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  governor ;  I  also  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  bad  healtli  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  you  must  not 
think  hard  of  me,  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it  It  is  the  will  of  the  Creut 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our 
lands  at  Tonnewanta.  This  and  all  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Alban}^,  must  be  ti-ansacted  in  the  presence  of  the  goveraor.  He  will 
see  that  the  bargain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret  that,  at  this  time, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  state  to  the  governor 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.  1  jirocoed 
now,  however,  to  lay  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  may  mention  them 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  all, 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will  not  sufler  them  to  be  wronged 
with  impunity.  The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  white 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.  Tins  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years ;  but  now'^,  and  j)articularly  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  alarming  evU,  and  calls  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  behalf.  Our  next  subject 
of  complaint  is,  tlie  frequent  thefts  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  tliey  please,  and 
witliout  our  leave.  These  are  evils  winch  seem  to  iucrc^  upon  us 
witli  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  they  call  loudly  for  redress. 
Anotlier  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  wWtes  upon  us,  and  our 
unavoidable  commimication  with  them,  is  die  frequency  with  which  our 
chiefe,  and  warriors,  tmd  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  li>r 
the  most  trifling  causes.  This  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  -extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  bad  passions,  our 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.  In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too, 
we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites.  Our  venison  is  stolen  from  tlu; 
trees  where  we  have  hung  it  to  be  reclanned  after  the  chase.  Our  hunting 
camps  have  been  fired  into,  and  we  have  been  warned  tiiat  we  sliull  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests  which  were  wj  lately 
all  our  own.  The  fish,  which,  in  the  Buffalo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  i^ed 
to  supply  us  widi  food,  are  now,  by  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  ahnost  enlircly  de¬ 
prived  of  that  accustomed  sustenance.  Our  great  father,  the  presid<‘nt,  has 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plough,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  moans 
he  has  afforded  us  of  carrying  it  into  eflfecL  We  are  happier  m  conse¬ 
quence  of  it.  Bid  another  thing  recommended  to  us,  hcu  created  great  confusion. 


VoJ.  i.  chap.  ix. 
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|he  _eo„sem  of  of  .he  lodMu^TTp 


is  the  c^e  confusion  ardlisoTderaJTTiSs  foUow ’ ^d  the®pn'.^o 
governor  musSS^n'or^^  fo?  pTeSer^ 

were  the  foreiuuners  of  then-  dispersion;  that  they  always  excited  enmities 
c^d  quarrels  among  them  ;  that  they  introduJed  the  whhe  people  orule? 
r?n?thp^I  ^■ol’bed  and  plundered  of  their  property ;  and 

Uiat  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
Its  mi>m  ciistoius  md  Its  o^^  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  in- 
tended  that  they  should  embrace  the  religion  of  the  whites,  and  be  destroyed 
In  the  attempt  to  makp  them  thmk  differently  on  that  subject  from  then* 
luihers.  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chiels  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  I  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  md  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
children,  but  has  now  become  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  any 
inore,  that  imless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  wdl 
be  turned  off  om*  lands.  We  wish  to  know  from  the  governor  if  tliis  is  to 
be  so  ;  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  turned  off 
our  lands,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  wliile  he  is  among  us.  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  among  ourselves.  We  now  ciy  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  om-  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redi-ess. 

“  This  -letter  was  dictated  by  Red-jacket,  and  interpreted  by  Henry  Obeal,\ 
in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians :  Red-jacket's  son,  Conirplanier,  John- 
cobb,  Peter,  loung-kings-brother,  Tom-the-infant,  [Onnonggaiheko,]  Blue-sky, 
[Towyocauna,]  John-sky,  Jemmy-johnson^  Marcus,  Big-fire,  Captain-  Jemmy.'^ 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  full  and  satisfactory 
to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
were  admitted  upon  the  reseiwation. 

hi  die  spring  of  1821,  a  man  of  Red-jackePs  tribe  fell  into  a  languishment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  cu-cumstances  attended  his 
illness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo¬ 
man  that  attended  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  by  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  A  chief  by  the  name 
of  Tom-jemmy,  called  by  liis  own  people  Soo-nong-gise,  executed  the  decree 
by  cutting  her  thi-oat.  The  Americans  took  up  the  matter,  seized  Tom-jemmy, 
and  threw  him  into  prison.|  Some  time  after,  when  his  trial  came  on,  Red- 
jacket  appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  after  it  was  carried 
through  three  tenn^  Soo-nong-gise  was  finally  cleared.  Red-jacket  and  the 
other  witnesses  testified  that  the  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been 
established  from  time  immemori^;  long  before  the  English  came  into 
the  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  by 
some  of  the  Americans,  to  which  Red-jacket  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

“  TVhai  !  do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bi^ts,  because  we  still  corffinue  to 
believe  that  which  you  yourselves  seduloudy  inctdcated  two  centuries  ago  ?  lour 
iivine^  have  thundered  this  doctrine  from  the  ptdpit,  your  judges  have  pronounced 


*  A  happy  illustration  of  the  force  of  education,  t  Son  of  Com-plaaier,  or  Corn-plant. 
t  Information  of  a  gentleman  ( W.  J.  SneUing,  Esq.)  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  saw  him 
brought  to  Buffalo.  Tnis  was  the  next  day  after  the  murder,  and  the  bloM  was  yet  upon 
his  hands. 
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it  from  the  bench,  your  courts  of  justice  have  sandmied  it  with  the  formalities  of 
law,  and  you  woidd  note  punish  our  unfortunate  brother  for  adherence  to  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  his fathers  !  Go  to  Salem !  Look  at  the  records  of  your  f^overnmnt, 
and  you  will  find  hundreds  executed  for  the  very  crime  which  has  called  forth  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  this  woman,  and  drawn  down  the  arm  of  vengeance 
upon  her.  What  have  our  brothers  done  more  than  the  riders  of  your  people  have 
mne  ?  and  what  crime  has  this  man  committed  by  executing,  in  a  summary  way, 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  injunctions  of  his  God  ?  ”  Before  lied-jaeJa  t 
was  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  he  believed  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  pieiciiig 
look  into  the  face  of  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of  e\i)rc.s- 
sion,  he  replied :  “  Fes  /  much  more  than  the  white  men,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
their  actions.”  Upon  the  appearance  of  Red-jacket  upon  this  occasion,  one 
observes :  “  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  excessive  eVe  than  that 
of  Red-jacket;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible  ;  and  when 
he  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
is  irresistible.”  * 

When  Lafayette,  in  1825,  was  at  Buffalo,  among  the  persons  of  distinction 
who  called  upon  him,  was  Red-jacket.  Of  the  old  chief,  M.  Levasseur  ob¬ 
serves  :f  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  exercise  of  all  liis 
faculties.  He  had  ever  remembered  Lafayette  since  1784,  at  wliicli  time  he, 
with  others,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Scliuylcr, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  friends  and  enemies,  was  rcirtilatcil 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  meeting. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Red-jacket  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  “  burying  of  the  tomahawk.”  Red-Jacket  replied, 
“He  is  before  you.”  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  cax'ried  away  with  his  eloquence.  He  urged  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  them  in  the  revolution. 
The  general  observed  to  him  that  time  hdd  much  changed  them  since  that 
meeting.  “Ah!  ”  said  Red-jacket,  “time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as 
it  has  upon  me.  It  has  left  to  you  a'  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

your  head ;  while  to  me . behold . !  ”  and  taking  a  handkerchief  from 

his  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was  almost 
entirely  bald.| 

At  this  interview,  was  fully  confurmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  Ijc- 
vasseur  continues :  Red-jacket  obstinately  refuses  to  speak  any  language  but 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to  all  others;  although 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  English  ;  and  rcliiscd, 
nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  his 
questions  into  the  Seneca  language.  The  general  spoke  a  few  word.s  in 
ibdian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jacket  wu.s  hiirhly 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  Ls  unknowm  to  us ;  hut  presumiii'r  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it.  “More  thau  30  years  §  have  rolled  away  i^hicc 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiful  acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Canandaigua  (j 


*  Niles’s  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xx.  359, 411. 

f  In  his  Lafayette  en  Amerique,  tome  ii.  437-8. 

^  “  Les  assistants  nepurent  s’empicher  de  sourire  de  la  simplietti  de  P Indian,  qul  seinlnail 
ignorer  Part  de  riparer  les  injures  du  temps ;  mais  on  se  garda  bien  de  dltruire  son  erreur  ; 
■etpeut-itre  fit-on  lien,  carile&t  pu  confondre  une  perrugue  aoec  une  chevelure  sefpeo,  ft 
toncevoir  Pidde  de  regarnir  sa  tHe  aux  dipens  de  la  Ule  d'une  de  sea  voismu."  lli'i. 
—This  attempt  at  facetiousness  by  Mous.  Levasseur  is  entirely  a  failure,  and  in  very  ban 
taste.  Had  it  had  reference  to  an  obscure  person,  it  would  have  been  different.  For  a  parcel 
of  white  ignoramuses  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the  simple  but  dignified  appearance  of  the 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  off  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  assertion  that  he  covered  his  own 
head  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  neighbor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  his  companions. 

$  This  writer,  I  conclude,  wrote  m  18^.  I  copy  it  from  Miscellanies  selected  from  tlie 
Public  Journals,  by  Mr.  'Buckingham. 

II  Signifying,  in  the  Seneca  language,  a  town  set  off.  The  lake  received  its  name  (rom 
the  town  upon  its  shoiQ.—Spaffora’s  Gaz. 
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Srv  ^Twq 'Sr  f  ^^6  powers  of  native 

cessioi'of  away  m  negotiation  with  L  Indians  for  a 

cession  ot  then  lands.  The  contract  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  comnlefpd 

mar  *^Ail  ^  hn^rT'  with  a  pKrcing  eye,  surveyed  the  multi- 

tude.  All  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed  to  break  the  silence,  save  the 
gentle  rustling  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose  shade  they  were  gathered.  After 
a  long  and  solemn,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  commenced  his  speech  in  a 
lo\v  voice  and  sententious  s^le.  Rising  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  de¬ 
picted  the  primitive  simplicity  and  happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  WTouffs 
tliey  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations  of  white  men,  with  such  a  bold  but 
taithtul  penml  thiu  every  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted 
into  tears.  The  enect  was  inexpressible.  But  ere  the  emotions  of  admira- 
hon  and  sympathy  had  subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were 
in  the  heai't  of  an  Indian  coimti-y — ^surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their 
mimber,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  tlieir  injuries,  and  ex- 
cited  to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief.  Appalled  and 
terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upon  the  hordes  around  them, 
A  nod  from  the  chiefs  might  be  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  this  portentous 
moment,  Farmers-hrother  interposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chief, 
but,  with  a  sagacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  in¬ 
troduced  good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Red-jacket,  and,  before 
the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  prudent  chiefs,  he  had 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the  question 
before  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  Western 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the 
counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius,  heroism,  vu-tue, 
or  any  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  of  a  diadem,  not  only  George  the 
IV.  and  Louis  le  Desiri,  but  the  German  emperor  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike 
dwindle  into  insignificance.”  We  can  add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

Red-jacket  was  of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1793,  as  will  be 
foimd  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Jaquelte;  at  which  time  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  council-chamber.  The  following  is  the  closing 
jiaragraph  of  the  governor’s  speech :  “  Brothers !  I  know  the  kindness  with 
'.vllicii  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  your  country;  and  it  is  my -sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  finmlies,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  pi'actised  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Pennsylvania.”  He  had  before  observed  that  the  government  had 
furnished  every  tiring  to  make  them  conafortable  during  their  stay  at  Phila- 
delplria.  This  was  upoir  the  28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  April  following, 
they  met  again,  when  Red-jacket  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  Brother,  Onas  *  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  us  great 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  again,  in 
this  council-chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  imniediate  an¬ 
swer  to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  upon  your  mind. 
We  mention  this  lest  y oil  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly 
address  has  not  had  a  proper  effect  upon  our  hear  ts.  We  assine  you  it  is  far 
otherwise.  In  yom-  address  to  us  the  other  day,  in  this  ancient  council-cham¬ 
ber,  whero  our  forefathers  have  often  conversed  together,  several  things 
struck  oui-  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  the  place  m 
which  our  forefathers  often  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Though  we  have  no  writings 
like  YOU  vet  we  remember  often  to  have  heard  of  the  friendship  that  existed 
betA^4en  our  fathers  and  yours.  The  picture  f  to  which  you  drew  our  atten- 


^  Onas  was  the  name  the  Indians  gave  William  Pern,  and  they  continue  the  same  name 

.to  all  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania.  -.u  .u.. 

1  A  fine  picture  representing  Pern’s  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
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tion,  brought  fresh  to  our  minds  the  friendly  conferences  that  used  to  he  held 
between  the  former  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  .■shou  ed 
the  love  wiiich  youi*  forefathers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  disi)ositioii  oJ’ 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  W'ish,  as  well  as  yours,  to  preserve  peace  betwei-n 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  we  dift'ered  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  n  hich 
the  ancient  Onas  Governors  were  remai-kahle.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  j)art  ot  this  great 
country.  We  agi'eed  in  council,  this  morning,  that  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed  should  be  communicated  to  you,  before  the  delegates  of  tlie  l  ive 
Nations,  and  to  teU  you  that  your  cordiid  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  e^ddress,  have  made  a  deep  impn'ssion  on  oiu- 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  and  from  the  heari  I  tell  you  so.  This  is  all  1 
have  to  ssw.” 

When  Red-jacket  had  finished,  another  chief,  called  Agicelondon^cas,  (uiul 
sometimes  Good-peter,*)  addressed  the  assembly.  Ilis  speech  is  much  in  the 
style  of  Red-jackefs,  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  it.  It 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passage  :  “  What  is  there  more  desirable  tlian 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  coniiiiuu 
good  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  .^.riA  I 
can’t  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  differences  of  opinions 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren.” 

Smee  we  have  here  introduced  Dominie  Peter,  we  will  so  far  digress  as 
to  I'elate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took  ()art 
against  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilities  cotn- 
menced,  he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  family  from  whoyi  Harpersficld,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  in  the  state  ot  New  \  ork. 
Early  in  tire  spring  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all 
were  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  left 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  thence  hv 
an  Indian  path  to  Cheny-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  tlie  same  time,  saw  him.  lie 
dared  not  attempt  flight,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  bo  sliot  do«  n  in 
such  attempt.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  wiiliout 
discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  well  as  he  could  w  illi  hi.s 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  h(^  dis¬ 
covered  that  Peter  was  their  chief,  with  vv'hom  he  had  formerly  traded  tnuch 
at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  they 
met,  and  his  words  were,  “  How  do  you  do,  brothers  The  chief  miswiTed, 
“  PFell. — How  do  you  do,  brother  fi'hich  way  are  you  bound‘d  ”  The  colonel 
replied,  “On  a  secret  expedition,  •dnd  tvkich  tcay  are  you  hound,  brothers^” 
They  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  had 
fallen  in  with  one  of  the  king’s  men,  “  Doion  the  Susquehannah,  to  cut  off  the 
Johnstone  settlement.^  This  place,  since  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisteil  of  a 
few  Scotch  families,  and  their  minister’s  name  was  Johnstone;  hence  the 
name  of  the  settlement.  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  they  told  him,  “At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva’s  Creek."  Alter 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  tliey  were  out  of  sight,  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  witli  all  speed,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  siigm-.  This  place 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indiaji.s.  lie 
ordered  tliem  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  tlieir  [jacks,  and  assem¬ 
ble  at  Evan’s  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them :  thence  he  returned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  there,  which,  including  the  others  and 
himself,  made  15,  just  equal  to  Pefer’s  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan’s 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  project  They  set  offi 
and  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  In- 


And  oAcn  DominepeCer.  2  Coll.  N.  Y.  Hiist.  Soc.  7i. 
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dians  camp.  From  a  small  eminence,  just  at  dawn  of  day,  their  fire  was 
seen  burning,  and  Peter,  amidst  his  warriors,  lying  upon  the  ground.  All 
were  fast  asleep.  Harper  and  his  companions  each  crept  silently  up,  witli 
their  ropes  in  their  hands,  man  to'  man  ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  position  to 
grasp  his  adversary,  waited  for  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and,  as  he  was  waking,  said  to  him,  “  Come,  it  is 
tim for  men  of  business  to  he  on  their  toay.^  This  was  the  watchword;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  felt  the  wai'm  gi'asp  of  his 
foe.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  eveiy  one  of  the  party.  When  it  was  sufliciently'  light  to  distinguish 
countenances,  Peter,  observing  Colonel  Harper,  said,  “  Ha  !  Colonel  Harper  ! 
JVow  I  know  you !  Why  did  I  not  know  you  yesterday  The  colonel  observed, 

“ Some  poli<^  in  war,  Peter''  To  which  Peter  replied,  “ Ah !  me  find  em 
so  noiv.  These  captives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
saved.* 


As  has  been  noted.  Red-jacket  died  at  his  residence  near  Buffalo,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1830,  aged  about  80  years.  In  1833,  a  gi-andson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  FABMERS-BROTHER,  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  accounts  of  ]^d-jacket.  His  native  name  was  Ho  na-ya-wus. 

In  1792,  Farmers-brother  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  “  On  Monday  last,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
governor.  Three  of  the  chiefs  made  a  general  acknowledgnient  for  the  cor¬ 
dial  reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer 
until  another  opportunity.  The  room  in  which  they  assembled  was  mentioned 
as  the  ancient  council-chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had  often 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship  ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  effect 
upon  the  feelmgs  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  particulaidy  to  embarrass  the 
elocution  of  the  Farmers-brother."  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 


our  ideas  of  the  great  chief. 

Through  his  whole  life,  Farmers-brother  seems  to  have  been  a  peacemaker. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  yeai',  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  upon  the  shores 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States,  rarm- 
ersdyrother  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 

Jaquette,  whom  we  have  seveml  times  in ddentally  ™emioned 
we  will  givelome  account  before  proceeding  A^th  Honamwus 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas  This  chief  died  m  Phila- 
delnh'n  19  March  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  Lafay- 
S  ;hr«volu,io„.ry  war,  where  he  r-e wed 

buryiiig-ground  in  drums  muffled, 

Sc”'p,?;m'fa‘solem7&gt  S  corpse  was  rCowed  hy  six  of  .he 


*  Annals  of  Tryon  <^.  8vo.  N- genecas  Le  chef  de  cctle  nation  est  Brothers- 
+  “  Le  village  de  Bulfalo  politique,  et  fort  caresse 

farmer,  estime  par  loutes  fmericIL.  Buflalo  estle  chef  lieu  de  la  nation 

«  im  6,  aad  7, i.  299. 
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chiefs  as  mourners,  succeeded  by  all  the  ■vvarrioi's ;  the  reverend  r]erf;y 
of  all  denominations  ;  secretary  of  war,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war  de  ¬ 
partment  ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia ;  and  a  number  of 
citizens.”  * 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  ^eeches  of  Farmers-broiher  was  delivciTd 
in  a  council  at  Genesee  River,  in  1798,  and  after  being  interpreted,  wa.>» 
signed  by  the  chiefs  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It 
follows : — 

“  Brothers,  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  tlie  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yoiu'selves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we,  your  brutliers, 
the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  to  open 
your  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes. — ^You  will  ri'collect  thf 
late  contest  between  you  and  your  father,  the  great  king  of  England.  This 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tmnidt  and 
commotion,  like  a  raging  whii-lwind  which  tears  up  the  trees,  and  tosse.s  to 
and  fro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  firom  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  fall. — This  whirlwind  W'as  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  twm  of  your  infant  children,  Jasper  Parrish  and  Horatio 
Jones.^  We  adopted  them  mto  oiw  families,  and  made  them  our  ciiildroii. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived  with  us  many  years,  .11 
length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirlioind,  and  it  was  still.  A  clear  and  un¬ 
interrupted  sky  appeared.  The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of 
friendship  was  once  more  made  bright.  Then  these  our  adopted  children 
left  us,  to  seek  their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  coimtry,  to  give  each  of  ibcni 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — They  have  re¬ 
turned,  and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  uiterprel- 
ers.  We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  wish  to 
fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  for  tl}eir  services.  Wc 
have,  therefore,  made  Up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  inilts 
of  land,  lying  on  the  outlets  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  miles  below  Bliick- 
rock,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Scoyguqmii- 
descreek,  running  one  mile  from'  the  River  Niagara  up  said  crecK,  thence 
northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile  to  the  river, 
thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  nules,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  so 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — We  have  now  made  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  permit  our  friends 
to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  good  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — Why  shomd  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  little  thing ; 
and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  intorjiretos  ? 
And  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard  ?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  expect  yom  answer  before  the  breaking  up  om‘  groat  couiuil 
fire.” 

A  gentleman  |  who  visited  Buffalo  in  1810,  observes  that  Farmers-brother 
was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  although  then  94  ycnr.x  old, 
walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkably  straight  and  well  Ibrnieci ; 
very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but  though  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish,  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  iti  fliat 
region  will  not  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  King  that  they  were  thniwii 
up  against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  the  implements  found  in 
them  were  taken  from  them  ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrowTi 
and  mostly  cut  oflfi  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  their  acouircjiumtH, 
wliich,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  “  eighty  snows  in  years  ”  when  the 
war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  in  it,  and  fought  with  the  Americans. 

*  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

t  Taken  prisoners  at  the  destruction  of  Wyoming  by  the  tones  and  Indians  under  Butin 
and  Brant, 

t  Dr.  William  King,  the  celebrated  electrician,  who  gives  the  author  Ibis  information 
verbally. 
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He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just  after  the 
battle  ot  Bridgewater,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by  the  fifth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
bini  by  General  Washin^on.  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chief,  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest.  It  is 
worth  repeating :  «  The  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirlwind,  and  it  was 

still.'” 

Tliis  celebrated  chief  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  he  once  peinted  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  warriors,  he  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  English  teams,  emplo3’ed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  under 
Sir  William  Johnson.  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  Devil’s 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  “  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
peipendicular  bank,  darkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
cedar,  which  had-taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itself,  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  drivers  were  gayly 
whistling  to  their  dull  ox-teams.  Farmers-brother  and  his  band,  on  their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  butchery.”  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  all  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no  resistance.  The 
guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  w^agons  were  precipitated  down  into 
the  gulf.  But  two  of  the  men  escaped:  a  Mr.. Stedman,  who  lived  at  Sclos- 
ser,  al)Ove  the  falls,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  effected  his  escape  ; 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  cedai-, 
which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the^  place.  He  soon  after  got 
to  Fort  Niaf^ara,  and  there  gave  an  .account  of  what  had  happened.  The 
small  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagai-a  through  the  Devil’s  Hole,  was,  it  is 
said,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  imfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
bears  tlie  name  of  Bloody-Run.  • 

Farmers-brother  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe  j  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  council,  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 

The  following  remarkable  iticident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chief.  In  the  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the  enemy  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Rtd-jacket  and  Fanners-brother.  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  “I  know  you  well,  lou 
beloncr  to  the  Mohawks.  You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rijk-^y  iomahawk-^y 
scalmns;-knifp.  Say,  ivhkh  1  shall  use.  I  am  in  h^te.”  The  young  Mo¬ 
hawk  knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  delibm^te.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast;  he  discharged  his  rifle  mto  bis  head.*  -  ,  c. 

The  following  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecas, 
develop  some  other  interesting  facts  in  their  biographical  history. 


“  To  the  Honorable  m'ZhomEtwrffs,  secretary  at  war. 

“The  sachems  and  chief  warnors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  under¬ 
standing  you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  severM  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
you  m-e  at  peace  and  on  teians  of  friendship,  com^  at  this  time,  as 
children  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have  on  our 


minds. 


10 


Buckingham's  MisceUama,  i.  33,  34. 
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[Book  V 


“Brother,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiply  words:  we  will,  therefore 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  is.— Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say:  Some  yeurs 
since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bigtree,  near  the  Genesee  River.  This  treat  v  w  as 
called  by  our  great  father,  the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  seiit  uu 
agent,  Col.  W^ioorll^  to  attend  this  ^featy,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sold 
to  Robert  Morris  the  greatest  part  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gav'e  us  was 
100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  on  yoiu-  pail 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  father,  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  told  us  our  father  loved  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  bear 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  money  has  herett>- 
fore  been  of  great  service  to  us;  it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  pi:()j)le 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  mouev  was 
planted  is  become  ban-en.— Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doiijw 
business.  This  thing  is  veiy  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to'hold  our 
white  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  tiie  hand  ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it.— We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our 
brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  tiiey  have  done ; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  business! 
They  have  had  bad  people  among  them..  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 
— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  talk  to  your  great  council.  lb- 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 

Farmer’s  Brother,  [Honayaww,] 

Little  Billy,  [Gishkaka,} 

Young  King,  [Koyingquautah,] 

Pollard,  [Kaounaoowand,] 

Chief-warrior,  [Ltmuchshewa,] 

Two-guns, 

John  Sky, 

Parrot-nose,  [Soocoowa,] 

John  Pierce,  [Teskaiy,] 

Strong,  [Kafialsta,] 

“  N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  Farmcrs-Brothr, 
at  Buffalo  Creek,  19  Dec.  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

Erastus  Granger.” 


Wheelbarrow, 

Jack-berry, 

Twenty  Canoes,  [Cflcftawntcaase,] 
Big-kettle,  [jS’essetco  ?] 
Half-town,  [Achiout,] 
Keyandeande, 

Captain-cold, 

Esq.  Blinkney, 

Capt.  Johnson,  [Talmnaha.] 


Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receijit  of  the 
above. 

LAttle-bUly,  or  Gishkaka^  is  the  same  of  whom  we  Ijave  spoken  in  a  [(rece¬ 
ding  chapter,  and  called  by  Washington,  Juskakaka. 

Young-king,  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 
for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  cojigress 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarterly  payments,  200  dollars,  during  life.  'I’iic 
act  states  that  it  was  “a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  services 
which  he  rendered  ”  in  that  wai*,  “  and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  those  services.”  'I’liis 
was  in  the  spring  of  1816. 

Of  Pollard,  or  Captain  Pollard,  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jack-berry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jacket. 

Half-town  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Seneca.^,  hut  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  Corn-plant,  or 
Corn-planter,  and  Big-tree,  we  bad  designed  to  s^ak  of  the  tliree  collectively. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  “  for 


*  In  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  president  of  the  U.  Slates,  in 
trust  for  the  Senecanation,  in  the  bank  of  th^  U.  States.” 
t  Or  Kiandogewa,  Kayenthoghke,  See. 

i  Memoir,  before  th?  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  SO.  Also  Ajmer.  Magazine. 
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HALF-T0\VN;-C0RN‘PL.VNT— BIG-TREE. 


Ill 


Half-tewn  and  B%-<ree,  Seneca  chiefs, 

nVlmhan  w  V™®  apprehended  from 

an  Indian  wai.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  Upon  theif  country,  and 
all  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  amongthern, 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  ■  Evorv^  movement  of  the  In^dians  was  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  by  thein  at  this  period.  Half-town  was  the  “white 
mans  friend,  and  communicated  to  the  garrisons  in  his  country  every  bus- 
picious  movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  for, a  long  time,  Iiovered  about  the  post  at  Venango,  and, 
but  for  the  vigilance  ol  Half-tow, i,  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  would  have 
been  cut  oft  In  April  this  year,  (1791,)  Corn-plant  and  Half-toion  had  up¬ 
wards  oi  100  warriors  m  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  con¬ 
tinually,  «  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events.”  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Half-tovm  and 
JVew-arrow  gave  information  at  Fort  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indians 
had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  ivas 
supposed  to  be  Foi*t  Franklin  ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Half-town  was  t,4i^iovt.  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  AHhur 
St.  Clair,  Oliver  W olcut,  Richard  Bidler  and  Arthur  Lee.  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-tree,  or  Kiandogewa,  Corn-planter, 
or  Gyantwaia,  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  mmiliar  in  history. 
Big-tree  was  often  called  Great-tree,  wliich,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  JVihorontagowaf  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  f  Big-tree  was  with  General  Washington  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fighting  under 
Bmit  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  this  time,  and 
Big-tree  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
villages,  Kauadaseago  and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote 
tribes ;  that  they  at  fii'st  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
flew'  to  arms,  and  Big-tree  put  himself  at  their  head,  “  determined  to  chastise,” 
he  said,  “  the  enemy  that  dared  presume  to  think  of  penetrating  their  country.” 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude, 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  after. 

Corn-planter  was  a  vrarrior  at  Braddock’s  defeat,  but  whetlier  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn ;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  signal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  establiriied 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mo- 
iiougahela,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under¬ 
taken  by  a  force  of  about  2200  men  under  the  command  of  General  Edward 
Brnddo'ck.  With  about  1300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Dunhar.X  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  his  mai-ch,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move¬ 
ments  was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  uemost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  anotlier,  “  We'll 
shoot 'em  doton,  all  one  pigeon!”  §  and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  tliat, 
in  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that  defeated 
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Braddocl^s  army ;  the  Lidians  planned  and  executed  the  operations  chii'fly 
themselves,  and  then-  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  men ;  l)iit 
from  the  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  were 
about  600  Indians,  and  not  fax  from  250  French,*  who  mai-chcd  out  to  meet 
Braddock. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  English  army  arrived  at  a 
fording-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Youghioguny,  which 
it  passed  hi  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  southern  margin  of 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  the  north,  whieii  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the  other  side  of  it.  Washington  often  sa'nl 
afterwards,  '*  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  ^vas 
the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning.”  Tliey  were  in 
full  uniform,  and  marched  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  an  easy  conquest.  About  noon  they  arrived  at  their  second  crossing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack ;  hut 
owing  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  further  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  for  his  lieuten¬ 
ant,  M.  Diunas.  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  finnness.  It  is  said  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  light  tlio 
English ,  but  that  after  several  solicitations  fi-om  M.  Beaujeu,  they  consented ; 
but  the  Lidian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  tiie  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions, 
which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  ariny 
had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  j-iver  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  tliis  elevation  began  a  ravine, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  tlie  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent.  Into  this  iuclosure  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  Washington  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  [)ropriety  of 
keeping  out  scouting  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  “  that  it  Avas  high 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight !  ”  Siah 
was  his  fcontempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indiflir- 
ence  the  services  of  George  Croghan,  who  had  offered  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  tlie  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  after  another,  left  the  army  in  its  march,  much  to  tlio 
regret  of  Washington  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  amiy  had  nearly  ascended  tlie  hill,  as  the 
risuig  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deadly  fne 
from  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  lyoro  sus¬ 
tained  with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  wore 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chief,  M.  de  Beaujeu,  mortally  wouiulctl. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  good  conduct 
of  M.  Dumas,  second  in  command,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  liis  exertions 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  since 
so  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  column  was 
about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  ivhich  had  just  begun  to  a.sceiid 
the  bill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  be 
pressed  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  of  Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made  an 
onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  from  thefr  superior  uumbere,  the 
shock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  column  was  inunediately  broken,  and 
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disorder  down  the  hill— confusion  and  dismay  ensued— 
r^crnSv  ^fecers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreading  among 

I  afterwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 

ulauty.  linboldened  by  the  confusion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  them  with  theu-  tomahawks,  which,  after  neai-  two  hours,  ter- 
nnnated  the  battle,  and  the  field  w’as  left  in  their  possession.  Not  only  tlie 
held  or  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  many  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artiUery, 
(eleven  pieces  ot  cannon,)  all  the  general’s  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
^  Av^  I  ^d  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Virginians  fought  for  some  time  in  tlie  most  wretched  confu¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  officers  were  mournfully  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  the 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  oiit  their 
men  in  a  manner  to  repel  then*  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  Idlled  many  of  their 
companions,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hundred  in  a  huddle  together, 
seemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  The  Vir¬ 
ginians  fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  five  horses  shot  under  him,  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  13th  of  Julj',  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  andved  with  a  part  of  his  shat¬ 
tered  army.  JV ishington  had  been  suffering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-field,  from  a  fever ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  J uly  18th,  be  thus  speaks  of  himself : — “  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  believe,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  ai-e  left  alive.  Cap- 
tarn  Peyrouny,  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captain 
Poison  had  ueai’ly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left.  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars  exposed  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  their  duty,  to  almost  certain  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them.”  “  Sir  Peter  Halket,  was  killed 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  with¬ 
out  a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me.  Captains  Orme  and  Morris,  two  of  the  aids-de-camp,  were  wound¬ 
ed  early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me,  as  I 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general’s  orders,  which  I  was 
scai’cely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recovered  from  a  violent  illness,  that 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wagon  for  above  10  days.” 

We  know  of  no  battle,  in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  86  engaged  in  it,  and  63  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  26 
were  killed.  Besides  those  already  named,  there  were  among  the  wounded 
Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Colonel  Orme,  and  Major  Sparks.  Of  the 
private  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  woimded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suffered  a  cruel  death  after¬ 
wards.  Mr.  John  Field,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charles  Leivis,  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  BraddoePs  field  to 
fall  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonels  under  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  life  of  Logan. 

In  the  year  1790,  Big-tree,  Com-plani  and  Hatf-toion  appeared  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and,  by  their  interpreter,  conununicated  to  President  Washington  as 
•  follows : — 

“  Father  :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you  ;  the  ^eat  coun¬ 
sellor,  in  whose  heai't  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  [13  U.  S.]  have 
placed  then*  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore, 
entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great. 

“  When  your  army  entered  the  coimtry  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you 
the  town  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  look 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks  ot  their 
mothers.” 
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“  When  our  chiefs  returned  from  Fort  Stanwix,  and  laid  before  our  coun¬ 
cil  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  ho^v  jrreat  a 
country  you  had  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  paying  to 
us  any  thing  for  it.  Every  one  said,  that  youi-  heai'ts  were  yet  swelled  w  ith 
resentment  against  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  Jl  hat 
have  we  done  to  deserve  such  severe  chastisement  ? 

“  Father:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  assem¬ 
bled  at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  children  of  one  great 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  ns 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  where  the  sun  first  rises ;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  beaxts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  tlicy  faith¬ 
fully  perforn).  When  you  refused  obedience  to  that  king,  he  commanded 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  maldug  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  diil 
no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise.”  “We  were  deceived  ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us ; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast.  Is  all  the  blame  ours  ? 

Father:  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  tlie  invita¬ 
tion  which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near-  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it  You  told  us  you 
could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  from  us  a  great  country,  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  offered  to  us :  as  if  our  want  of 
strength  had  destroyed  our  rights.  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power,  and  were 
uname  to  contend  against  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  country. 
AVhat  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  auger  against  us  must 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strfength  is  not  increased,  nor  your 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  calmly — Were  the  term  dictated 
to  us  by  your  commissioners  reasonable  and  just 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  commission¬ 
ers,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  “  Does  this  promise  bind  you  ?”  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  commissioners  Iroin 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  being 
further  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part.  But  the  commissioners  said  that  “//uy 
must  have  the  whole;”  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  peace  followmg  the  revolution;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  Imil 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it.  Ih'ing 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  after  this,  they  empowered  a 
pei’son  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  congress  had  sent  him  fur  the 
jnu’poso,  but  who,  it  seems,  fraudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  poiccr 
to  lease  ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  country  north¬ 
ward  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  saying  that  he  pm-chased  it  of  tlie  other, 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  tlie  land,  and,  on  being  refuseil,  threaten¬ 
ed  immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  friend,  but  wJto, 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  for  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  “  Astonish¬ 
ed  at  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,”  they  say,  “  with  hearts  aching  with 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  tlms  compelled  to  give  up 
ell  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  Uciicsee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawii  up  from  that 
fork  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania.”  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollai-s  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he  paid  them 
2500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  offered  500  dollars  more,^  insi.stiug  tliat 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.  They  luld, 

“  Father :  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  h^d,  and  that  by  closing  it 
you  coiild  crush  us  to  nothing.  Are  you  determined  to  crush  us  ?  If  you 
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fU'e,  te  us  so ;  that  those  of  oiu*  nation  who  have  become  your  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  this  case,  one  chief 
has  said,  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  vVnother,  who  will 
not  think  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  his  father,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
letu-e  to  the  Chataughque,  eat  of  the  fetal  root,  and  sleep  with  his  fathers  in 
peace. ' 

«  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  No  part 
of  It  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you.” 

“  Hear  us  once  more.  At  F ort  Stan^vix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  try  them  and 
punish  them  according  to  your  law.  AV^e  delivered  up  two  men  accordingly. 
Ilut  instead  of  trying  thena  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation.” 

Tliere  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  sti*ain  which, 
^ve  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relief.  In  his  answer, 
1‘resident  Washington  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
and  his  good  feelings  are  manifest  throughout :  still  there  is  something  like 
evasion  in  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  gave  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
as  though  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
effect  it.  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  con¬ 
cern  with,  as  that  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  by  Corn-planter.  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself.  Half-town  and  Big- 
tree.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows : — In  1791,  an  act 
j)assed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  “  to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 
patent  to  Big-tree,  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
River.”  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  St.  Clair’s  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterwards,  that  he  would  have  two  scalps  for  General  Butler^s,  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  fight.  John  Deckard,  another  Seneca  chief,  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  at  his  lodgings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours’  illness.  Three  days  after, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big-tree  was  probably  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it.  His  name  still  exists  among  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  years.  To  return  to  Com-plaider. 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Gyantwaia ;  and  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  him  is  derived  from  himself,  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  from  him  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  interjireter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Corn-planter. 
It  was  dated  “  Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,”  and  is  as  follows 

“  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from^which  was  at  Cone- 
wangus,*  on  the  Genesee  River.  .  ,  ,  ,  «  ,  .  a 

“  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  the 
froes ;  and  as  I  gi-ew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  play  with  the 
Imiian  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  ray  skin  being  a 
different  color  fiom  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it.  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  residenter  in  Albany.f  I  still 

*  This  was  the  Iroquois  term  to  designate  a  place  of  Christian  Indians ;  hence  many 
places  hear  it.  It  is  the  same  as  Caughnewaga. 

^  t  It  IS  said  (Amer.  Reg.  ii.  228)  that  he  was  an  Irishman. 
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eat  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  niar- 
ried  me  a  wife,  and  I  had  no  kettle  or  gun.  I  then  knew  where  my  fatlier 
lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man,  and  spoke  the 
English  language.  He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was  at  his  house,  but  when 
I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  Ho 
gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  States 
were  about  to  rebel  against  the  goveniment  of  England. 

“  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Sphit  has  made  knowm  to  me  that  I  have  been 
wicked ;  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionary  war  in  America.  7'|je 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was  tliat  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and  getting  intoxicated.  Great 
Britain  requested  us  to  join  with  them  in  me  conflict  against  the  Americans, 
and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  joining 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  existed  betv\  eeti 
the  two  parties,  I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Indians 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  you  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Putnam.,  who  was  tlien  at 
Philadelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Stauwix ;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  belialf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did, 
and  there  met  with  three  commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hold  the 
council.  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  They  tlien  said  that  it  had 
originated  on  account  of  the  hea\7^  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  fifly  years  increasing  ujion 
them ;  that  the  Americans  had  grovra  weary  thereof  and  refused  to  pay, 
which  affronted  the  kuig.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  aliout 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  caii.-^cs 
that  many  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  government  now 
being  aflronted,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  began  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stamvix, 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  objects:  they  luid 
established  themselves  an  mdependent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  upon:  the  division  line  of  which,  from  Great  Britain,  run  through 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  General  Putnam  said  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  I  should  have 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Putimm  then  en- 
cotu-aged  me  to  use  my  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally ;  and,  as 
he  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  vxaiitcd 
for  pay  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof,  I  would  tak(>  land. 

I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  dry  goods,  but  land.  And  l()r  having 
attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  laud  on  which  I  now  live,  which  v\us 
presented  to  me  by  Governor  Mijlin.  I  told  General  Putnam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which 
he  assented  to.  I  also  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  to. 

“  The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been  broken 
by  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  governor 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians  should  hunt  any  more, 
whilst  others  are  satisfied  therewith ;  and  those  white  people  who  rc.'iide 
near .  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  they  luu  e 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  also  broken 
by  the  white  people  using  their  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  whieh 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stauwix,  by  General  Putnam, 
but  has  originated  lately. 

“  It  has  been  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people  v^^Ril 
to  get  credit  from  Indians,  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  according  to  their 
agreement.  In  another  respect,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  white  jwo|)le, 
who  reside  near  my  dwelling ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  iny 
field,  they  take  them  as  their  own.  It  has  been  broken  again  by  white 
people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-trees  from  us.  We  have 
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pine-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York;  and  white  people 
and  Iiidians  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.  There  is  also  a  great 
quantity  of  whisky  brought  near  our  reservation  by  w'hite  people,  and  the 
Indians  obtain  it  and  become  drunken.  Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  the  govenior. 

“The  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  time  ago, 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  I  had  never  been  called 
upon  for  that  purpose  before ;  and  having  refused  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequently,  and  at  length  brought  four  guns 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  still  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  wiHing 
to  let  the  cattle  go.  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  retui  ned  home,  and  I  under¬ 
stood  tlie  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I 
went  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  give 
iny  note  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  43  dollai's  and  79  cents.  It  is 
my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  governor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  wish  him  to  send  a  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  oiu*  situation,  and 
he  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indians. 


“  The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Indians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
are  now  in  a  ttying  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  summer,  about  the  time 
that  grass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

“  The  governor  formerly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians,  and 
take  care  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believe  In¬ 
dians  cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  ‘the  white  people,  the 
approaching  summer,  I  have  now  no  more  to  speak.”* 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  by  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Corn-plant  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  m  council,  not¬ 
withstanding  he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  five  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  committed  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  wlien  the  king’s  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  alternative  of  giving  up  so  much  of  their  countiy  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  whole  of  it.  In  1790,  Coin-plant,  Hal/-toim  and 
Biff-free,  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  ot 
their  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  m  which  the  fol¬ 


lowing  memorable  passage  occurs : —  *  ^  j  j 

“ Father:  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and  not  men, 
has  preserved  the  Corn-plant  fi-om  the  hands  of  his  own  nation  For  they 
ask  Continually,  “  WherCis  the  land  on  which  our  ‘^^'^ren,  ^d  /hen  clffi- 
dren  after  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  imd 
tlie  line  running  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  anothei,  come  and 
St  awaTby  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  Promised  to  secure  it 
fo  L  ’  III  1^  silent,  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down  hfopCns  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears, 
aS’upon  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night. 
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For  he  feels  that  among  men  become  desperate  by  the  injuries  they  sustain, 
it  is  God  only  that  can  preserve  him.  He  loves  peace,  and  all  he  had  in 
store  he  has  given  to  those  who  have  been  robbed  by  yom*  people,  lest 
they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  season, 
which  others  have  employed  in  providing  for  their  families,  he  has  spent  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  his  ^Aife  and  childreu  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food.” 

In  President  JVashington’s  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  pai-ticular  notice 
of  this  chief.  He  says,  “The  merits  of  the  Com-plant,  mi(\  his  friemlsbip 
for  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  and, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretary  of 
wai*  to  make  him  a  present  of  two  hundr^  and  fifty  dollars,  either  in  money 
or  goods,  as  the  Corn-plant  shall  like  best.” 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  ti-eaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  “to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
On  tliie  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  liulian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughouttlie  day.  After  dinner, 
we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Corn-planter,  one  of  the  first  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  “/ 
thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  this  opportunity  of  smoking  the  pipe  of  friendship  and 
love.  May  toe  plant  our  oion  vines — he  the  fathers  of  our  own  children—and 
maintam  themJ  ”  * 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislatiu-e  of  Pennsylvania,  for  “  granting  800 
dollars  to  Corn-planter,  Half-toim  and  Big-tree,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation, 
ai>d  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.”  In  February,  1791,  Corn-plant  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  that  had  already  shown 
themselves  hostile.  The  mission  terminated  unfavorably,  from  insurmount¬ 
able  difiiculties.t  There  Were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  wars,  wlio 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  fi-iendship. 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  after-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  “  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Corn-plant 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  ‘/or,’  said  he,  ‘you  wUl  soon  have  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  know  whether  you  are  a  soldier  or  noC  When  he  went 
off,  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  eidier  adviuico 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  tlie  United  States.  He  think.s  tljo 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  he 
says,  by  and  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  from  that  way.” 

In  1792,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Corn-plant :  “  My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations  on  the  frontier 
inhabitants  near'  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  c('r- 
taiuly  without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  that  they 
may  rest  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  from  tlie  Senecas  rositling  on  the 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  still  are  fiiendly  to  the 
U.  States.” 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settlcniciit 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their  pipes.  There  Imp- 
pened  to  be  several  men  witliin,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost  Indian  stoop¬ 
ed  down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
badly  wounded  with  the  same  weapon,  while  esca])ing  from  the  house. 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt  (The  poor 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  which 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Com-plant  knew  what  had  happened, 
he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and  was 


•  Carey’s  Museum,  v.  415. 

t  “  Causes  of  the  exisiins  Ilosiilities,''  &c.  drawn  up  by  the  sec’y  of  war,  General  Knox, 
in  1791. 
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beaid  only  lo  say  It  la  nard,  when  I  and  my  people  are  trying  to  make  peace 
Jor  the  tvhiUs,  that  ive  sltould  recewe  such  reward.  I  can  govern  mv  young  men 
and  warriors  belter  them  the  thirteen  Jires  can  Vieirs.”  How  is  it  that  this  man 
should  practise  upon  the  maxims  of  Confucius,  of  whom  he  never  heard  ? 
{Do  ye  to  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  urdo  you ;)  and  the  monster  m 
.human  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by 
his  actions,  his  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate 
In  1816,  the’ Reverend  Timothy  Jllden,  then  president  of  Alleghany  college, 
in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time,  Com- 
plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  “  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Peimsylvania.”  Here  was  his  village,^ 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  then  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  “  It  was  grateful  to 
notice,”  observes  Mr.  Mden,  “  the  present  agiicultui'a!  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck-wheat,  com  and  oats.  We  also  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw¬ 
mill  and  the  Pittsbm'gh  market.”  Corn-plant  had,  for  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it.  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  Mdeids  an'ival,  he  hastened  to  wel¬ 
come  him  to  his  village,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  his  high 
station  as  a  chief,  having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
“  in  the  ancient  patriai’chal  style,”  to  serve  his  visitors  himself ;  he,  there¬ 
fore,  took  care  of  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionaiy  Society  had,  in  1815,  at  Com-planfs  “  urgent 
request,”  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this  time,  promised 
success. 

Corn-plant  received  an  annual  annuity  from  the  U.  States  of  250  dollars, 
besides  his  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the 
nation. 

Gos-kuk-ke-ioa-na-kon-ne-di-yu,  commonly  called  the  Prophet,  was  brother 
to  Corn-plant,  and  resided  in  his  vUl^e.  He  was  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  1816.t  Corn-plant,  we  believe,  was,  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  long  since,  he  said  the  Good 
Sphit  had  told  him  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  had  from  time  to  time  given  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  things,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  and  broke  his  elegant 
sword.  He  often  mentions  his  having  been  at  Braddock's  defeat.  Henry 
Obeale,  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drilnkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Com-plant  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  for  he  says,  “  It  entirely  spoil  Indian."  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a  belief  of 
it,  but  prebably  from  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  J 

The  following  story,  M.  Bayard  says,§  was  told  him  by  Corn-planter.  We 
have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origin  ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  William  Penn.  However,  as  oiu-  author  observes,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it.  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass 
Avith  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  w'as  spread  out,  and  lootog  upon  what 
was  offered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition  Penn,  hke  Duloi^ 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  hnmense  length,  to  the  astomshment  of  the  vod¬ 
ers,  who,  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract.  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned  ;  but^  more  or 
less,  the  Indians  had  passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

*  Fonnerly  called  Obalelown.  See  Pa.  Gaz.  1792,  and  Stanbury's  Jour. 
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though-they  would  have  been  justified  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  fraud.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  matter,  nor  do  we  believe  Jf'iUiam  Pain 
ever  practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  some  person  did ;  and  perhape 
Com-planter  had  been  told  that  it  was  Penn. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Corn-plant,  lie  died 
at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservation,  on  the  7th  of  March  last, 
aged  upwards  of  100  years. 

Teaslaegee,  or  Charles  Corn-planter y  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Moscow, 
N.  Y.  in  1823.  He  Was  probably  a  son  of  Koeentwahk,  or  Gyanticaia. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

TECxJMSKH-^His  gi-eat  exertions  to  prevent  the  whites  from  overrunning  his  countrij— 
His  expedition  on  Hacker  s  Creek — Cooperation  of  his  brother,  the  Prophet— Rise  of 
the  difficulties  between  Tecumseh  and  Governor  Harrison— &ecc^o/  the  former  in 
a  council  at  Vincennes — Fearful  oceurrence  in  that  council — W ii^iSEMAK—Teciimsih 
visited  by  Governor  Harrison  at  his  camp — Determination  of  tear  the.  result  of  the 
interview  on  both  sides^  Characteristic  anecdote  of  the  chief— Determines,  in  the 
event  of  war,  to  prevertl  barbarities — Battle  of  Tippecanoe — Battle  of  the  Thames, 
and  death  of  Tecumseh — Description  of  his  person — Important  events  in  his  life— 
PuKEESHENO, of  Tecumseh— His  death— Battle  of  Magaugo— Specimen  of 
the  Shawanee  language — Particular  account  of  Ellskwatawa,  or  the  Prophet — 
Account  of  Round-head — Capture  and  massacre  of  General  Winchester's  army  at 
the  River  Raisin— My  or  the  Crane,  commordy  called  Walk-in-the- Water 

— Teyoninhokerawen,  or  John  Norton — Logan  the  Shawanee — Black-bird — 
Massacre  at  CAica^o— Wawnahton— Black-thunder— Ongpatonga,  or  Big-ei.k 
— Petalesharo — Metea. 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  a  Slmwanee,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  war  of  1812^  was  born  about  1770,  and,  lilce  his  givat 
prototype,  Pometacom,  the  Wampanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civih^ation  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  sash  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  "Was  fond  of  imitating  the  whites ;  hut  he 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  wMch  was  so  necessary  in  the  work 
of  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Tecumseh  engaged  was  upon  a  hratich 
of  Hacker’s  Creek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  band  of  warriors,  he  came 
upon  the  family  of  John  Waggoner,  about  dusk.  Tliey  found  ff  aggoncr 
a  short  distance  fi-om  his  bouse,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  a  her  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumseh  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  fiunily,  while 
himself  was  engaged  with  Waggoner.  To  make  sure  work,  betook  deliherate 
aim  at  him  with  his  rifle  ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin.  Waggoner  threw  himself  oft  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Tecumseh  fmlowed.  Having  the  adATintage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Waggoner  made  good  his  escape.  iMonii- 
wliile  ids  men  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  fatnilv,  some  of  whom  they  bar¬ 
barously  murdered.  Among  these  were  Mi's.  IVaggoner  and  two  ol  her 
children.  Several  of  the  children  remamed  a  long  time  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted  and  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  HP.). 
He  was  brother  to  that  famous  impostor  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Prophet,  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  just  in  season  to  prevent  liw 
falling  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  followers.  His  principal  place 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  \VJil»a>'n, 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  Tiiis  tract  of  country  was  none  of  Ins, 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Prophet,  in  1808,  with  a  inofley 
band  of  about  1000  young  warriors  from  among  the  Shawanese,  Ijela- 
Wares,  Wyandots,  Potowatomies,  Ottowas,  Kikkapoos  and  Chippeways.  1  Ite 
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wSp^noV^nw  opposed  to  this  intrusion  into  their  country,  hut 

were  put  to 

deatli  in  the  niost  bai’barous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct. 
The  maladmimstration  of  the  Prophet,  however,  in  a  short  time,  very  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  ^ut  a  year,  his  followers  consisted  of  but 
about  oUU,  and  these  m  the  most  taiserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habits 
had  ooen  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 
Itirnished  by  General  Harrison,  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.’  At  this  junctm-e,  Tecumseh  made  his  appearance  among 
taem  ;  and  although  in  the  chai*acfer  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 
that  he  directed  every  thing  afterwards,  tdthough  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet. 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent 
in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  ai'resting  the  progress 
of  the  whites.  ® 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government,  Govenior  Hatrison  purchased 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  and  Pottow'atomies,  a  lai’ge  tract  of  coiuitry  oii'^ 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin¬ 
cennes.  This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  after  the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Tecumseh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  w'as  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamies.  Tecumseh  did  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefs 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  Tecumseh’s  displeasm-e  and  dissatisfaction  reached  Governor 
Harrisori,  who  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  to  state  “  that  any  claims  he 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  affected  by  the 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  found  to  be  Solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
anijile  compensation 'made  for  it.”t  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  w^as  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was 
that  of  Tecumseh.  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader  of'tlie  fate  of  his  great  archetype,  Philip,  of  Pokan- 
oket,)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vincennes,  with  many  of  his  war¬ 
riors  ;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

“  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  Bly  forefathers  were  wai-riors.  Their  son  is 
a  wanior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence  ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth¬ 
ing.  I  am  the  maker  of  my  owm  fortune  ;  and  oh !  that  I  could  make  that 
of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  the  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
tlie  landmark ;  but  I  would  say  to  him,  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  ,  The  being  within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me, 

*  that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placpd  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spmt  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc¬ 
tions,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Smee  made 
miseral)le  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroach- 
in'f  The  way  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evd,  is,  for  aU  the 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  right  m  the  land,  as  it  w^ 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belong  to  all,  for  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  pai’t  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  ofoer,  much  less 
to  strangers  ;  those  who  want  all,  and  «t11  not  do  with  less,  ^e  white  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  India^  because  they  had  it  hrst ; 
it  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  rn^  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  ihte  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  do  not 

know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to  m^e  a  ^gain  for  ^  .\ll  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  tire  unoceWd  land.  The  riglit  of  occupanc^^  is  as 
good  hi  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  m  the 

fame  7lace.  The  first  excludes  aU  others.  It  is  uot  Sft  pi  hunting  or  travch 

Ibg ;  for  there  the  same  ground  wiU  serve  many,  as  they  may  foUow  eafch 

*  Memoirs  of  Harrison.  I  M’A/ee. 
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other  all  day ;  but  the  camp  is  stationar}',  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  beloiisrs 
to  tlie  first  tv-ho  sits  down  ou  Ids  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has  tlirown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a  right”  * 

How  near  tins  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  hut  it  appears  too  much 
Americanized  to  coiTCspond  A\ith  our  notions  of  Tecumseh ;  ucverthele.'i.s  it 
may  give  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to  he  added, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above ; 
which  was,  “  that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
that  they  would  shortly  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and  that  they  n  ei’e  dctei'- 
mined  to  make  a  stand  where  they  were.”  \  This  language  forcildy  reminds 
us  of  what  the  ancient  Britons  said  of  their  enemies,  when  they  besought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  “  The  barbarians  (said  they)  drive,  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
heats  us  back  upon  them  ;  between  these  extremes  we  ai*e  exposed,  cither  to 
he  slain  With  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the  waves.”  J 

Tecumseh,  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the 
purchase,  took  bis  seat  amidst  his  warriors.  Governor  Harrison,  in  his  r.'plv, 
said,  “that  tlie  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  had 
found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country^  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Shawanese  w^ere  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  they 
were  i-iven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  lands  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it.  That  it  was  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nation  ;  for  if  such  had  been  tlic 
intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  w'ould  not  have  put  six  difterent  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could 
understand.  That  the  Miamies  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  wdiicli  the  seventeen  firn.^ 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  complied  witli  then-  engagements ;  and  That  the 
Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country  and  control  the 
Miamies  in  the  disposal  of  their  o^vn  property.”  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  explain  to  Teaimseh  what  he  had 
said,  who,  when  he  had  nearly  finished,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  aud  o.\- 
claimed,  “ /if  w  a//  false;”  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  wjuTiora  a  signal, 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  from  tlio  green  grass 
on  wliich  they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  im¬ 
minent  danger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  aud 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  He  was  attended  by  some  officers  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unarmed ; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  c1uIk‘<. 
Tecumseh  coiitinued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion ;  and  a 
guard  of  12  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  orderi'd 
up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  IVIajor  G.  R. 
Floyde,  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  ffinnemak  cocked  Ids 
pistol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Tecumseh  had  threatened  hi.s 
life  for  having  signed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  laud.  A  Mr.  U'lnas, 
the  Methodist  minister,  ran  to  the  governor’s  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  being  infomijed  what  Teaimseh  had  said,  the  goveraor  replied  to  him, 
that  “  he  was  a  bad  man — that  he  would  have  no  fiuther  talk  with  him— that 
be  must  retuni  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediately.”  Thus 
ended  the  conference.  Tecumseh  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood,  hut,  tlie 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  condU(!t,  sent  to 
t.he  governor  to  have  the  council  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  iiffi  ont 
oiTered;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
pri'caution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  readine.s.^,  in 
ca^se’  nf  insult. 

iJi  wing  met  a  second  time,  Teaimseh  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  other 
^  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  lancj 
fnquei^ion;  to  which  he  replied,  “No  other.”  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
ail  argntweni.  The  indignant  soul  of  Tecumseh  could  not  but  he  enraged  at 
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the  idea  of  an  “  equivalent  for  a  countn’,”  or,  what  meant  the  same  thing,  a 
compensation  for  land,  which,  oiten  repeated,  as  it  liad  been,  would  soon  amount 
to  a  country  !  “  The  behavior  of  Tf^nrr.s^  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ¬ 

ent  from  wdiat  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent.  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
ad\ised  by  white  men  ”  *  to  do  as  he  had  done  ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
hhn  at  his  place  of  i-gsidence,  and  toldhim  that  half  the  white  people  ^vere  op¬ 
posed  to  Governor  Harrisoii,  and  w'illing  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  told  him 
to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  lor  it ;  lor  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a  “good  man”  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  whether  he,  would  prevent 
the  sm-vey  of  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  boundaiy.  Then  arose,  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikltapoo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  ana  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  deelai-ing  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Tecuinsek,  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  After  the  governor  had 
informed  i^cumseh  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re¬ 
linquished,  and  that  it  would  be  maintamed  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

Tlie  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  Tecumseh  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  w'ith  him  an  interpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind¬ 
ness  and  attention,  and  Tecumseh  conversed  with  him  a  considerable  time. 


On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  “Yes;”  and  added,  “that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — against 
whoin  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians’  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  governor) 
woiiW  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  and 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English,” 
whom  he  knew  w'ere  always  treating  the  Liditms  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  Irallooing  stu-hoy  ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  sgid  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  “Well,  as 
llie  gi-eat  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Si)ivit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out.” 
He  had  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  “  Jf  w  my  ckterinination ;  nor  mil  I  give 
rest  to  my  feet,  until  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution.^’ 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Teaemseh,  in  which  no 
diiplieitv  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
nnestioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject.  Most  religiously  did  he 
])rosecnte  this  plan;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderful  exertions  be 
known,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ffiose  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
1  hiron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  high  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  the  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-jacket  was  as  san¬ 
guine  as  Tecumseh,  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tribes. 

■  The  following  characteristic’  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
insts  at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Har¬ 
rison,  and  was  about  to  seat  himseU  in  a  chair,  he  obseiwed  that  none  had 
Ji-cii  nlaced  for  him.  On4  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and, 
is  the  hiterpreter  handed  it  to  liitn,  he  said,  "  Vom-  father  requests  you  to  take 
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a  chair.” _  “My  father?”  sa}'s  Tecunmh,  with  great  indignity  of  exiirossion 
“  th£  sun  is  mj  father,  and  the  earth  is  my  mother ;  and  on  her  bosom  I  will  repose ;  ■’ 
and  immediately -seated  himself,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground.  '  ’ 

The  light  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  aftiiir  took  j>lacc  in  the 
night  of  Nov.  G,  1811,  in  which  62  Americans  were  killed,  and  12G  wounded. 
Tecumseh  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  Diu-ing  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on 
an  eminence  not  far  ofl^  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  bravery 
and  the  fight  was  long  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  of  his  bravest  otfi- 
cers.  The  late  Colonel  Snelling,  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  litrht, 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chief,  the  only  Indian  taken 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but 
from  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shawaiiee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of’ that 
tribe.  Wlien  he  was  seized  by  Capt.  Sncllm^,  he  ejaculated,  with  huniial 
accents,  “  Good  man,  me  no  Shawanee.”  f  The  chiefs  Tf  'hite-lion  ( Wapaynnn^wa,) 
Stone-eater  {Sanamahhonga,)  and  Winntmak,  were  conspicuous  at  this  fiuie. 
The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  friend  of  tlm  governor,  but  now  appeared 
his  enemy.  He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan. 

Just  before  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  Hanison  had  with 
Tecumseh,  the  former  e.xpressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruelty  to 
prisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Tecumseh  assured  him  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it;  and  it  is  believed  he  striedy 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  whicli  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  great  mind  of  this  chief.  When 
Colonel  Dudley  was  cut  off,  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  far  from  Fort  illeig.-j, 
by  falling  into  an  atnbush,  Tecumseh  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  wlien  ilie 
Americans  could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  w  ith  a 
Chippeway  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head.  | 

It  is  said  that  Tecumseh  had  been  in  almost  every  important  battle  with  the 
Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Hanner's  army  till  his  death  u])oa 
the  Thames.  He  was  under  the  dii'ection  of  General  Proctor,  in  this  last 
.great  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
in  very  pointed  terms.  Pen-y’s  victory  had  just  given  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie;  and  immediately  after,  Proctor  abandoned  Detroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty’s  army  up  the  River  Thames,  accornjtanied  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Tecumseh,  with  about  1500  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  the 
Moravian  town,  Oct.  5,  1813,  and,  after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Indiiui.s, 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British  army;  Proctor  saving 
himself  only  by  flight.  After  withstanding  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecumseh  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  hut 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  from  an  unknown 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  §  Of  his  warriors  TlO 
were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle.  > 

Thus  fell  Tecumseh,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  nhoiit  (ivc 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  apj)earaiice,  and  a  perlectly  sMimietrieal 
form.  “His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofty-— his  motions  quick — his  eyes  pen¬ 
etrating — ids  visage  stern,  with  an  air  of  hauteur  in  his  countenance,  which 
arose  from  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  deiilli.” 
He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Shane  scr\'ctl  as  a 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment.  He  informs  us  that  he  knew  Tecumseh 
well,  and  that  be  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  being  properly 
set,  caused  a  considerable  ridge  in  it  alw'ays  after.  This  was  {mblislicd  in  a 
Kentucky  newspapei’,  lately,  as  nec&ssary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  by 


*•  Schoolcraft.  t  InformaticNi  of  his  son,  IT.  J.  Sru-llinz,  Esq.  of  Boston, 

t  James,  i.  291 — Perkins,  221. 

^  The  story  that  he  fell  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  Johnson,  must  no  loiiKor  lie 
believed.  Facts  are  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.  Indeed,  we  cannot  learn  ili-t 
the  colonel  ever  claimed  the  honor  of  the  aebievemeut. 
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Colonel  Johnson  viRs  Tecumstk  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  that, 
e\en  on  the  day  ot  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  chief  killed 
were  2  ecum^eft,  and  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body :  and 
although  It  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  killed  him, 
there  was  a  demur,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
so  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Tecwnseh, 
their  most  dreaded  enemy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colonel  Johnson’s 
friends ;  but  when  time  had  dispelled  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly 
with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  tinith  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  themselves,  after  their 
victor}^,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  them  as  mementoes !  *,  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
General  Harrison,  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family. 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  “  Shawanese 
ivarrior”  to  General  Proctor,  before  the  battle  of  the"  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.  Therefore  we 
omit  it  here.  The  speech  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  cii’ciilated  wider. 
Anotlier,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighty  mind  of  Tecumseh,  published 
in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  heard  it,f  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  f)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  Hvll  sur¬ 
rendered  the  north-western  ai*my,  Tecums^  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part. 

Malden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
con.sidered  the  Gibraltai’  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HidVs 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it.  In  a  movement  that  way, 
Colonel  M' Arthur  came  veiy  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
Teaimseh.  About  4  miles  from  Malden,  he  found  abridge  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy;  and  although  the  bridge  was  caiTied  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  Cass,'^  in  effecting  which,  11  of  the  enemy  wei-e  killed,  yet  it  seems, 
tliat  in  a  “  few  days  afterwards  ”  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M’Arthur  ^^  advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  'men  ”  ||  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat. 

Major  Vanhorn  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  tlie  River  Raisin, 
lu  his  second  day’s  march,  near  a-ownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  Tecumseh,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20-men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  M’Culloch,^  Bostler,  GUcrease,*:*  and  Ubry :  9  more  were 
wounded.  The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

Major  Vanhorn  having  failed  in  his  attempt,  Colonel  Miller  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans¬ 
ports.  The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  van¬ 
guard,  commanded  by  Captain  Snelling,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magaugo,  14  miles 
from  Detroit  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
be<ran.  Captain  Snelling  inalintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  relief. 
The  force  against  which  tlie  Americans  were  now  contendmg  was  made  up 
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*  We  have  often  heard  it  said,  hut  whether  ia  truth  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  are  those 
who  still  own  razor  straps  made  of  it. 
t  John  Dunn  Hunter. 

6  Since  governor  of  Michigan,  and  now  secretary  o 

i  ^n^Uftrofficer’rDOC^fit^s  said,  was  fiaind  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  giving  an 
.  JoJnt^ f\fharing»  Indian,  from  whose  head  he  lore  the  scalp  with  ris  teeth. 

**  Gilchrist,  commonly  written. 
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of  a  body  of  500  Iiidiaus  under  Tecumseh,  Jf'alk-in-the-ivater,  Marpot,  and  the 
since  famous  Black-hawk,  and  a  considerable  number  of  whites  under  Major 
Muir.  They  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.  >N  hen 
Colonel  Miller  had  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  si)rang  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  ap[)nlling  strife 
ensued.  The  British  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  hut  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by  such  «)tlicers  as 
Miller  and  Snelling,  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  near 
two  miles,  to  tlie  village  of  Brownstown.  Here  the  British  took  to  tlieir 
boats,  and  the  Indians  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  was  on  ing 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  British 
escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  Miller  ordered  them  to  rush  ujioii 
them  and  cut  them  up  when  their  guns  were  unloaded,  and  tlicir  ranks  were 
in  confusion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  Snelling  ofti  nnl  to  lead 
them  in  person.  In  this  •  affair  the  Indians  and  British  lost  100  killed  and 
200  wounded,  and  the  Auiericans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

A  British  Avriter  upon  the  late  war,  f  after  having  related  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Tecumseh  fell,  says:  “It  seems  extraordinary  that  (I’eueral 
Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  ol'  a  chief 
whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  give 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  U.  States. 
Tecumseh,  although  he  had  i*eceived  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  n  as  still 
seeking  the  hottest  of  tlie  fire,”  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
head,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.  The  error,  which  for  some 
time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  Johnson,  is  copied  into  this  author’s 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous,  are 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  preserved. 

Tecumseh  was  endowed  “  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  all 
.the  agility  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  aviis 
dignified ;  his  eye  penetrating ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  death,  be¬ 
trayed  the  indications  of  a  lofty  spirit,  rather  of  Uie  sterner  cast.  Had  he  not 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  liave  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
habit ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  I’oused  into  action  by  the  reitmateil 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,  j:  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to  pre¬ 
scribe  in  the  council.  Those  Avho  consider  that,  in  all  temtorial  questions, 
the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  Stgites  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians, 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  as  otlier  savage.s  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  tlteir  persons ;  but  Tecumseh  was  an  excejjtion.  (dothes 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his;  yet  he  invariably 
Avore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  frequently  levied  subsidies  to, 
comparatively,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  presen'ed  little  -or  notliing  for  himself. 
It  Avas  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  Teciimseh's  ruling  passion.  I'atal  day ! 
Avhen  the  ‘Christian  people’  first  j)enetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
‘  civilization  ’  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  had  been  his  oidy  beverage, 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  Aigor  of  hardy  saA"age.s.  Noav, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  his  AvigAA-am,  while  he 
has  a  rag  of  clothes  on  his  back,  whereAvith  to  purchase  rum;  and  he  and 
his  squaw  and  his  childi'en  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunkenness. 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute, 
vengeance  upon  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  Ave  behold  the  puny,  Ijesotted 
AATetch,  squatting  on  his  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  country,  his  chihlren,  or 
himself,  for  a  lew  ,OTlps  of  that  deleterio’As  compound,  Avhich,  far  more  than 
the  anus  of  the  United  States,  [Gre; '  itain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  aracter.  Tecumseh,  hiin.«df,  in  early 

life,  had  been  addicted  to  .  ^.erance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


*  Sketches  of  the  Waf,  i.  22.  t  James, \.  287,  &c. 

f  As  though  the  English  of  Canada  had  never  been  guilty  of  encroachmenU . 
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deride  against,  than  his  resolution  enabled  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit. 
Jieyond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  never  afterwards  induced.” 

It  was  said  not  to  be  from  good  will  to  the  Americaim,  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  wlien  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  Detroit  was  taUou  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  Tecumseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
suiTender,  General  Brock  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners  ;  to  which  lie  replied,  ^  Xu !  I  despise  them  too  mixk  to  meddle 
ipith  them.” 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
States’  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  Tecumseh.  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
inakor.-:,  if  they  had  added, in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare.”  That  he 
M  as  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mishikim^wa,  may  be  doubted  ;  tliat  either  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General  fVayne,  or  General  Bmck,  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  gener/als.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  whites,  that  Tecumseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
militaiy  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  “  He  [T'ecwmse^i]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed.”  “  His  facility  of  commu¬ 
nicating  the  information  he  had  acquire^  Avas  thus  displayed  before  a  con¬ 
course  of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  Brocks  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Tecumseh  Avhat  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  thi-ough  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  Tecumseh',  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex¬ 
tending  it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stoue^  di'ow  forth  his  scalping- 
knife,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  .bark  a  plan  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  its  hills,  woods,,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  p^an  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  tlie  purpose  required,  fully  as  artelligible  as  if  Arroxosmith  himself 
had  prepared  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  Tecumseh,  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  holdup  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  I'egulars 
and  militia.  General  Brock,  as  soon  as  the  business  Avas  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Tecumseh  received  the 
honor  Avith  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  Avithout  his 
sasL  General  Brock,  fearing  something  had  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanatian.  The  latter  soon  returned  Avlth  an  account 
tliat  Tecumseh,  not  Avishing  to  Avear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  Avhen  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  wairior  than  himself  Avas  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Bound-head.” 

The  place  of  tlris  renowned  warrior’s  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  River,  near'  AA'hat  is  now  Chillicothe.  His  father’s  name  Avas  PukeeshenOf 
Avhich  means,  I  light  from  Jlying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  KanhaAva,  in 
1774.  IHs  mother’s  name  was  Meetheetashe,  Avhich  signifies,  a  turtle  laxfing 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  among  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth,, 
tljree  sons: — Ellskivatawa,  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  Tecumseh,  which  is,  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey ;  and  Kumskaka,  a 
tiger  that  flies  in  the  air.  f 

We  wi‘U  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  hordes  Prayer. 


Coe-thin-a,  spim-i-key  yea-taio-yan-oe,  o-toes-sa-yeg  xjey-se^-tho-ym-ae :  Day- 
pale-i-tum-any-pay-itch  tha-key,  yea-issi-tay-hay-yon-M  issi-nock-i-key,^  yoe-ma 
assis-key-kie  pi-seu  spim-i-key.  Hle-li-norkey  oe  noo-ki  cos-st-kie  ta-tva-it-thin  oe 
yea-wap-a-ki  tu^-whan-a  i  puck-i-tuntri-toa-loo  kne-won-ot-i-ihey-way.  ^  Yea-se- 
puck-i-tum-a  ma-ckU-i-tow-e-ta  thick-i  morchatv-ki  tus-sy-neigh-puAc-sin-a  wa- 
pun-si-loo  warn  po  won-ot-i-they  ya  Jcey-U  tay  pale-i-imrt-any  way  xois-sa  kie 
was-si-cut-i-we-way  thay-pay-we-way.t 


Janoes,  ut  supra. 


i  Selhoolcra/t.  f  Casey’s  Museum,  vi.  318,  (^jr  17394 
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In  1826,  tlie  only  surviving  son  of  TecumeJi,  whose  name  is  Puchethei, 
which  signifies  a'ouching  or  watching  his  prey,  left  the  Ohio  to  settle  beyoml 
the  Mississippi.^*  This  son,  when  liis  father  was  slain,  was  fighting  hV  liis 
side.  “The  prince  regent,”  says  Mr.  James,  “in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memoiy  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  Tecumseh  n  handsoiiie 
sword  ;  ”  and  then  closes  this  piu-agraph  with  this  most  savage  lamentation : 
“  Unfortunately,  however,  for-  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  faint  ari>  tlie 
prospects  that  Tecumseh-  tlie  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowess, 
Tecumseh  the  father.”  f 

ELLSKVVATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  facts  in 
the  life  of  this  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  ,ln  1826,  he 
w'as  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  siu-viving  son  of 
Tecumseh. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Prophet ;  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  accounts  vaiy,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  well- 
wialten  article  in  a  foreign  periodical, J  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  50  ycais 
of'his  life,  he  w^s  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupidity  and  intoxica¬ 
tion.  In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe,  he  fell  back  in 
his  cabin,  upon  his  bed  ;  and,  continuing  for  some  time  lifeless,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  preparations  were  made  for  his  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  HiS  first  words  were,  “  Don’t  be  alarmed.  I 
have  seen  heaven.  Calt  the  nation  together,  that  I  may  tell  them  what  has  tppeared 
to  me.”  When  they  were  assembled,  he  told  tliem  that  two  benutiful  young 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him; 
— The  Great  Spirit  isangiy  with  you,  and  will  destroy  aU  the  red  men:  unless 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lying  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him, 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  \vill  now  show  you.”  IIu 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  he  eould  la'liold 
all  its  beauties,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  After  undergoing  several 
hours’  tantalization,  from  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  indcscrilnihle. 
joys  and  pleasm'es,  he  was  dismissed.  His  coaductore  told  him  to  tell  all 
the  Indians  w'hat  he  had  seen ;  to  repent  of  their  ways,  and  they  ■would  visit 
him  again.  My  authority  says,  that,  on  tlie  Prophet’s  visiting  the  iieighhoriiig 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  good  effect  on  their  morals,  &c.  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with  facts;  for  none  would  hear  to  him,  ex¬ 
cept  the  most  abahdoned  young  wan*iors  of  those  tribes  he  visited,  and  their 
miserable  condition  in  colonizing  themselves  iqwn  the  Wabash,  in  1811,  is 
well  known.  § 

There  was  an  earthqiudce  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  counliy, 
in  December,  1811.  ||  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  “  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  app(;ar  in 
the  west,  to  aid  ham  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  llicy  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  eartli  would  ere  long  tremble  to  its 
centi'e.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  tliese 
Indians,  and  would  certainly  have  led  them,  generally,  to  have  iinite<l  witJi  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  travellers.”  Tliis 
stateinent  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Francis  M’Henry,  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  wdncli  we 

*  Johnson’s  Ind.  Nar.  217.  t  3Iilitaiy  Occurrences,  i.  21)3. 

i  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

5  This  famous  vision  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  in  strangeness  with  that  of  Kepoah, 
head  chief  of  the  Ddaware  nation,  related  by  LosieU,  fii.  114.)  He  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead  fer  three  days.  In  his  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  in  whhe  robes,  who  eithibited  a  catalogue 
■of  the  people’s  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent.  In  174S,  he  was  about  80  years  of  age,  and 
■was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Solomon.  We  have  related  in  Book  III.  an  account  of 
Squando's  vision ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

J|  “The  earthquakes,  which,  in  1811,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  the 
Mississippi,  were  very  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portion  of  ibe  Missouri  counliy,  and  occa¬ 
sioned  much  superstitious  dread  amongst  the  Indians.”  Long’s  Expedition,  i.  272, 
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superslitioi^  world  really  believed  that  it  had,  and 
onlv  to  tli  The  same  communicant  says,  “I  have 

h'w  ftiinotin  ^  iiave  comfortably  reposed  in  houses  where  newspapers 
Of  earth.”  He  states  also,  upon  the 
at  f  English  gentleman,  from  Quebec,”  that, 

at  tie  a^e  ol  lo,  tins  Indian  disappeared  from  his  relatives,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  finally  lost.  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to 
Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years  ;  and 
in  tins  space  received  an  education  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  already 
Kiio^vn.  the  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  by  many,  throughout  the  country, 
n  ^ upon  this  seeming  advantage  that  the 
1  ropliet  seized  to  frighten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes,  f 
He  was  said  to  have  been  kilted  on  the  18  November,  1812,  when  the  Missis- 
sinaway  towns  were  destroyed  ob  tha  WaWh  by  a  detacliment  mulei- Colonel 
Campbell;  but  tins  was  only  a  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUND-HEAD  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  against  the  Americans  in 
the  last  war.  He  whs  veiy  consjiicuous  in  the  battle  at  Frenchtown  upon 
the  River  Raisin.  The  Indian  force  in  this  affair  was  about  lOOO.J  General 
IVitichester-’s  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  from  the  main  army  when 
tlie  fight  cornmenced,  and,  in  au  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
lalieu  upon  by  the  Wyandots,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
Round-head  seized  upon  General  Winchester  with  his  'own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,,22  January,  1813,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 

SHOW'. 


Our  chief,  in  a  manner  tfuly  characteristic,  obliged  the  general  to  divest 
himself  of  his  great  coat  and'all  bis  uniform.  With  nothing  but  his  shirt 
lo  protect  him  Ironj  the  cold.  Round-head  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
until  he  had  got  on  the  general’s  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &c.  It  was 
iu  this  condition,  that  Colonel  Proctor  fbimd  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
niuch  persuasion  that  the  stern  warrior  relinquished  his  important  captive ; 
and  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  which 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countryraeD.§ 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans:  538  were  cap¬ 
tured,  according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  American ;  |1  and  300  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indians 
immediately  after. 

In  Colonel  Proctor's  official  account  of  this  affair,  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  His  words  are :  “  The 
zeal  and  courtige.  of  the  Indian  departinent  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual 
bravery.” 

Colonel  Proctor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai- 
siu.  It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  General  Winchester, 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  the 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  li'om  entering  tiie  service  in  future.  But 
the  British  historians  say  that  “  the  whole  of  tlie  left  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,”  and  not  “  on  condition  of  their  being  protected  from  the  savages, 
Iteing  allowed  to  retain  their  piivate  property,  and  having  their  side-arms 
retiu-ned  to  them,”  as  stated  by  General  Winchester:  for, Mr.  James  adds,  “had 
this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  wmuld  have 
been  drawn  up  ;  but,  indeed,  Gen.  fFinchester  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.  Stripped  to  his  shirt  tmd  trowsers,  and  suffeiing  exceedingly  from 


'  *  Lambert,  who  published  three  volumes  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Prophet,  says,  “  Thus  we  find,  that  prophets  are  not  confined  lo  our  own  happy 
island  :  but  I  make  no  doubt,  that  many  of  our  tealed  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  who 
are  running  after  Joanna  Southcott  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  will  (if  they 
■  'ndian,  and  quote  a  text  from  Revela- 
396. 

1812. 

I  rerkins  s  i.aie  v>  ar,  loo.  $  Milit.  Occurrences,  i.  188. 

|j  Thomson  has  522.  Hist.  Sketches,  KH. 


should  ever  read  ihis  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  ai  —  - 
lions  lo  prove  that  he  is  a  false  prophet.”  Lambert,  i. 
t  Halcyon  Luminary,  i.  205,  &.c.  New  York,  (June,) 
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the  cold,  the  American  general  was  found  by  Col.  Proctor,  near  to  one  of  the 
Indian  fires,  in  possession  of  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-head." 

So,  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  liistorian,  Colonel  Proctor  was  nudor 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  “no  writing”  with  his 
name  to  it.  The  historian  that  will  even  set  np  a  defence  for  treachery  may 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  liis  work. 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  Proctor's  own  account  from  which  to  con¬ 
demn  him  ofi  at  least,  great  want  of  humanity.  ^Ve  do  not  pretend  that  tlie 
Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  charges ;  but  we  would  as  soon 
scorn  their  extenuation  as  that  of  their  enemies. 

Round-head  was  present  with  General  Brock  and  Tecumseh  when  they  took 
possession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  August,  1812.  W  hen  about  to  cross  the 
river  to  lay  siege  to  Detroit,  General  Brock  presented  Tecumseh  \vith  his  red 
Kaeli.  Tills  chief  had  too  much  gooilseuse  to  wear  it,  Well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  tlie  other  chiefs,  wlio  considered  themselves  c(|u;d 
with  him;  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Round-head,  as  has  been  lucntioucd  in 
the  life  of  Teemnseh, 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  Tecumseh,  in  tlie  la.st  afliiir  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  apiieai's  higidy 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Praclar  was  the  cause  of  Iiia  hein."' 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  ot  the 
Thames.*  As  Round-head  was  their  chief,  to  him  ’svill  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  their  wise  proceeding. 

The  following  letter,  Avi-itten  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  con¬ 
clude,)  is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

“  The  Hurons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  Indians,  assembled  at  the  iMiami  Rapids, 
ao  f/ie  inhabitants  of  the  River  Raisin. — Friends,  listen !  You  have  always  told  us 
jlou  would  give  us  any  assistance  in  your  power.  We,  therefore,  as  the  enemy  is  ap¬ 
proaching  us,  within  25  miles,  call  upon  you  all  to  lise  up  and  come  here  immediaidy. 
vringing  your  arms  (dong  with  you.  ^koidd  you  fad  at  this  time,  ive  wilt  not 
consider  you  in  future  as  friends,  and  the  consequences  may  be  very  unpleasant. 
We  are  well  convinced  you  have  no  loriting  forbidding  you  to  assist  us.  If  e  are 
pour  friends  at  present. 

Round-head  his  mark. 

Wedk-in-the-waier  0  his  mark,  f  ” 

WALK-IN-THE-WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  \IU 
native  name  is  Myeerah.  He  is  a  Hiu'on,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wyandots,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  JMagiiaga, 
near  Brownstown.  Mr.  Brotvn,  in  his  valuable  Western  Gazetteer,  justly 
styles  this  famous  chief  one  of  “nature’s  nobles.”  Tlie  unfortunate  (icncral 
Hidl  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  “among  the  vast  number  ol  cliicls 
who  led  the  hostile  bands  ”  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced. 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  a 
chief  called  Tarhe,  wliich  signifies  the  Crane,  and  Myeerah.  Tlie  former  was 
called  the  grand  chief  of  the  nation,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  w^  a 
very  venerable  and  intelligent  chief.  In  1812,  My^ah  told  some  Anieriean 
officers  who  were  sent  to  the  Indians  to  secure  their  favor,  that  the  Amenean 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armv  into  tlieiv  country,  winch 
would  cut  off  their  communication  with  Canada.  The  Indians,  he  said,  were 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  that  the  afiair  oi  the 
Wabash  was  the  fault  of  General  Harrison  entirely.  He  commaiuicd  tlie 
Indian  army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  Walk-in-the- water  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  it  o 
(^neral  Harrison.  In  crossing  frohi  Sandwich  with  a  white  flag,  many  were 
attracted  to  tlie  shore  to  see  him,  where  also  were  drawn  up  die  Kentucky 
volunteers.  All  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble  aspect  and  leailos 


*  General  Harrison's  oflfieiai  letter,  among  Brinnin's  OJirial  Dor.  p.  237. 
t-  English  Barbarities,  132. 
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cwnage,  as  lie  ascended  the  bank  and  passed  through  the  I'anka  of  the  sol- 
tiicrs.  ihe  greatest  firmness  attended  his  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  non- 
chularKe  was  upon  his  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  condition  was  now 
calculated  to  discover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  he  had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  these  same  volunteers,  whose  ranks 
he  now  passed  through. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  and  truly  great  chief  Mtjee- 
rah  ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  our  veneration  is  the  same.  It  was  said  of 
his  contemiiorary,  Tecumseh,  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  Miilles,  and  in  the 
council  an  Jl^amemnon.  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in  truth  be  said  of 
Myeerah.  Tlie  sequel  of  the  life  of  Tarhe  will  be  found  in  a  former  chaptei', 
where  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crane.  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Detroit  between  the  Chippeways,  Ottowas,  Pottowattomies  and  Wyandots 
and  the  United  States.  Two  chiefs  besides  Myeerah  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
last-named  tribe.  His  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Miere.  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  treaty  was  made  at  BrownstOAvn  with  the  same  tribes,  with  the 
addition  of  two  delegates  from  the  Sliawanees.  Three  besides  Myeerah 
signed  at  this  time.  He  was  al&o,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty- made  at 
Fort  Industry  in  1805,- on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  cliiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
something,  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished, 

TEYONlNHOKERAWEN  was  a  Mohawk  chief,  who  is  generally  known 
under  the  appellation  of  John  JM’oiion.  “  This  interesting  Indian,  about  two 
years  ago,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  wdiere  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
di-^po-iitiou  and  a  vigorous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impressions 
on  all  who  were  introduced  to  him.  A  proof  of  his  possessing,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temper  and  great  mental  quickness,  occur¬ 
red  at  the  upper  rooms,  at  Bath,  Avhere  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  Ajnerica,  accosted  the  chief  witli 
several  abrupt  questions  respecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  Norton  returned  answers  at  once  pertment  and  modest.  The 
inquirer,  how'^ever,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  Avith  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer¬ 
ican  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  gentleman 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  ‘  Well,  but,’  returned 
the  other,  ‘  if  you  really  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  re¬ 
turning  to  the  savages  of  your  own  country.?’  ‘Sir/  replied  Norton,  with  a 
glance  of  intelligence,  ‘  I  shall  not  experience  so  great  la  change  in  my  society  as 
you  imagine,  for  I find  there  are  savages  in  this  country  also.^  Animated  with 
the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chieftain  was  unweariedly 
occjipied,  during  the  intervals,  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring  eveiy 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  to  his  own 
country',  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  what  the  friends  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gao-ed,  under  die  auspices  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Thornton,  in  the  labori¬ 
ous  employment  of  translating  the  Gos]>el  of  St.  John  into  his  native- 
tono-ue.”*  Whether  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  be  the 
saine  tran.slation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following  is  the  3d 
verse  of  Chap.  i.  Yorighwagwegon  ne  rode  weyenbhkn,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson 
yagh  oghnahhoten  teyodon  ne  ne  yagk  raonhak  te  hay'adare. 

From  the  London  Monthly  Kepository-it  appears,  that  Norton  was  educated 
«  at  one  of  the  American  universities,-  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
presented  by  the.  respectable  Robert  Barclay,  bung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society’s  gi-eat  room;  for  be  was  made  an  honorary  member  while 
here”  And^the^ame  writer  adds:— “I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
while  in  England,  entitled  ‘  An  address  to  the  Six  Nations,’  recommending 
SrGospel  of  St.  John,  one  side  in  English  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
in  w3  are  diseovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh ;  for  instance. 


Jansen’s  Stranger  in  America,  278, 4to,  London,  1807. 
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Indian.  O  Niyoh  toghsa  eren  teshawiglie  ne  sagi'aciane  walioni. 

Welsh.  O  Nhaw  naddug  ei’oni  dy  devishaid  grAce  am  wJiahani, 

English.  O  God,  take  not  from  us  thy  grace,  because  vre  liavo  erred  from 
tby  ways.”  * 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  corresponding  and  analoirous  to  the 
eye,  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  fact  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  Welsh  and  Indian  languages. 

In  1808,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  long  and  exceedingly  excellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.  It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Skanya- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Jansen  that  when  Teuoninhofieraicen  was  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  “  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age ;  ”  tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  was  a 
Scotch  woman,  and  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  his  youth, 
namely,  fi-om  his  13tb  to  his  15th  year,  read  and  spoke  Engiisli  and  Jrencli 
well  He  was  married  to^p  female  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  the  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  presently  bo 
related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his¬ 
torians  f  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  S'cotclmiaii ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  the 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fathers.  ^Ve  should  think,  therelbre, 
that,  instead  of  his  mother’s  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  JVorton^s  orTeyoninhokeraioen’s  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  CoL  Murray  sur¬ 
prised  Fort.  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec.  1813,  .Yorton  entered  the  fort  with  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  ||  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  ivith  the  bayonet  We  only  Icnow  tiiat  .Vorfoa 
was 'present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,' General  Vincent  and  .Vorfon,  with  a  considerable 
force,1I  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  i^lace 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  confusion  ivas  veiy 
great.  The  American  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  one  major,  five  cap¬ 
tains,  one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  the 
Americans  fought  with  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  party  were  obliscd 
to  abandon  their  advantage,  lea\Tng  150  of  their  number  behind  them.  They, 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Sbawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortmiatc. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Logan  of  1774,  but  was  equally  great  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jejerson,  would  have  been  equally  celebrated.  '  Shortly  after  Gen¬ 
eral  Tapper's  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids,  Captain  James  Los;nn,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  English,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  in  the  direction  of 
those  rapids,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  n  ith  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  by  which  he  was  so  clo.selv  pur¬ 
sued  that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  flee  for  safety  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  Logan,  with  two  of  his  companions,  Captain  John  and  Briciit- 
HORN,  arrived  safe  ,at  General  Winchester's  camp.  When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusers  in  the  army  stood  reatly  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.  He  felt  the  false  charge 


^  Monthly  Repository,  iii.  715,  London,  1809.  f  Ibid.  709. 

I  James,  Military  Occurrences,  ii.  16.  §  Mr.  M-  {(mith,  who  lived  then  in  Canada. 

II  Some  American  historians  say,  “British  and  Indians;”  but  Mr.  James  {ii.  16.)  sajs 
there  was  but  one  “Indian,”  and  he  was  a  .Scotchman ! 

TT  The  number  of  rank  and  file  was  704,  of  the  Americans  about  5000. 
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■vvjth  cutting  severity,  but  without  any  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  determined  to  prove  by  some  uneqiuvocal  announcement  that  he 
>ras  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  spy. 

Accordingly,  on  22  November,  with  the  tw  o  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
attempt.  When  he  had  pjfoceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  miles,  on  the 
north  side,  he  met  with  Captain  Elliot.,  (son  of  him  of  infamous  memoi-y,  before 
mentioned  in  this  book  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As 
this  party  was  too  strong  for  Logan  and  his  two  brave  companions,  four  of 
them  being  on  horseback,  he  Iherefore  determined  to  pass  them,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  of  the  British  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  a 
friendly  deportment.  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  noted  Winne- 
mak,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  Tecumseh,  and  who  had 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  Pottowattomies  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan,  how^ever,  persisted  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  British,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids  to  give  in¬ 
formation  of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  After  conversing  a  while,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  ffinnemak,  with  his  companions,  turned  and  fol¬ 
lowed  with  him.  Winnemak  and  his  party  closely  Avatched  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  Captain  Elliot  to 
seize  and  tie  them ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  be  shot  down,  or  easily  run  doAvn  with  their  horses.  Lo¬ 
gan,  overhearing  this,  communicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  although  they  Avere  five  to  three.  Until  now, 
Logan  had  intended  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  fight  began.  When  they  had 
all  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advant^e  Avas  in  favor  of  the  three  ;  having 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  cut  them  off  from  their 
hoises.  Elliot  and  Winnemak  had  both  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  a  young 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight,  both  Logan  and 
Bright-horn  were  badly  Avounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  Avas  shot,  he  ordered  a 
letreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemies’  horses,  they  effected  it  to  Winchester's  cainp. 
CapUvin  John  escaped  unhurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chief, 

followed,  himself,  and  arrived  there  the  next  morning. 

Logan  had  noAV  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  life  -  His 
AA’ouuds  prOA'ed  mortal  two  days  after.  In  General  ff^nchester's  letter  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison,  he  says,  “More  firmness  and  consummate  bravery  have  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theati'e.”  “  He  Avas  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  Avith  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  1  wit¬ 
nessed.”  Thus  Avrote  Major  Hardin  to  Governor  Shelby 

“  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  and  exhibited  the  strong¬ 
est  marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-humor  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  our  cause,  by  acting  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
Avitli  General  Hull  to  Detroit,  and  with  the  first  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 


for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne.”  .u  n  j  i  tUot 

mnrnmak,  while  in  conversation  Avitli  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  commanded  all  the  Indians  in  that  quartey  and  boyted  dial  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  Wells  and  those  Avho  had  siurended  at  the  battle  of 
Chicago,  after  having  gone  with  Wells,  as  a  friend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  Wayne.  .  - 

In  1776,  General  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Dogan,  then  a  boy,  pnsoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sending  him  to  school  till  he  had  acquired 
considerable  education,  he  gave  him  his  hberty  and  his  own  name.  He  Avas 
ever  afterwards  friendly  to  the  Avhites.  His  mother  was  own  sister  to  Teev^ 
seh  and  the  Prophet.  He  said  that  in  the  summer  preceding  his  deaA,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  mght  AVith  Tecumseh,  trying  to  persuade  him  apinst  fighting 
ao-ainst  t  he  States  ;  but  Tecumseh  urged  him  ^  strongly  to  join  the  British. 

lli^wife  (probably  before  she  was  known  to  Logan)  ^vas  taken  prisoner  by 

Colonel  Hardin,  in  1789,  and  had  remained  in  Ins  family  the  treaty  of 
GrSlS  In  the  armV  Logan  bad  formed  an  attachment  to  Major  Hardin 
ixreenviiie.  1  /mrnn  Avliom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  that 

Sa^was  due  Ifini  for  his^ser’vices  should  be  feitlifuUy  paid  over  to  his' family,- 
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■which  "was  done.  His  family  resided  at  Wapoghoognata,  which  was  called 
Logan’s  village,^ 

BLACK-BIRD  was  a  Pottowattomie  chief,  who  made  himself  notorious  by 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Before  it  was  knowm  in  the 
western  region  of  the  upper  lakes,  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the  United 
States,  Indian  and  Canadian  forces  were  collected<(it  several  points  ready  for 
the  word  to  be  given.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  tbe 
Indians,  as  well  as  some  of  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  much 
better  prepared  to  meet  tbe  emergency  of  war  than  tliose  who  declai-ed  it 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  generally  written,  Michillimakinak,  Avas  garrisoned 
at  this  time  with  only  58  effective  men,  and  the  first  neAVs  they  had  of  the 
declaration  of  war  Avas  the  appearance  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  them.  The  fort  Avas  therefore  surren¬ 
dered  by  Lieutenant  Hanks,  on  the  17  of  July,  1812. 

When  General  Hull  heard  of  the  fate  of  Michillimakinak,  he  rightly  judged 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  despatched  orders  to  Captain  Heald,  then  in  commtmd  there,  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  liim. 
Black-bird,  with  a  host  of  his  warriors,  was  prepai’ed  to  act  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  large  number  of  tbe  neighboring  Indians,  Avho  had  pre¬ 
tended  friendship,  hearing  that  the  place  Avas  to  be  eA^acuated,  came  there  to 
receive  Avhat  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  July,  Captain  Wdls,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
with  about  30  Mlamies,  to  escort  Captain  Heald  to  Detroit.  They  marched 
from  the  fort  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guaixl  of  3Iiamies  in  front,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  Wells.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  they  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  they  discovered  Indians  pre¬ 
pared  to  attack  them  from  behind  the  high  sand-bank  which  bounded  die 
beach  of  tlie  lake.  Captain  Heald  then  ascended  the  bank  AA'ith  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  being  vastly 
numerous.  Captain  Heald  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  immediately 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  m  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  being  followed 
by  the  Lidians,  was  out  of  tlie  reach  of  their  shot.  Meantime  the  Indians 
got  possession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

The  Indians,  after  a  short  consultation,  made  signs  for  Captain  Heald  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  Black-bird,  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  Avould  surrender,  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  spared.  There  Avas  no  alternative,  and  after  all  their  amis 
wex'e  surrendered,  the  party  Avas  marched  back  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  morning, 
they  burned  the  fort,  and  left;  the  place,  taking  tlie  prisoners  with  them. 
Captain  Heald’s  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  tbe  fight  on  die, 
bank  of  the  lake,  26  of  regulars  and  all  of  the  militia  were  killed;  besides 
tAvcf  women  and  12  children.  Elei^en  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  Wells  and  many  other  ofiicers  were  killed,  and  Captiiin 
Heald  and  his  Wiffe  were  both  badly  wuunded,  and  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph’s,  where  they  were  taken  into  tbe  family  of  an  Indian 
^Tader.  Soon  after.  Black-bird  set  out  with  his  AV'arriors  for  tbe  ca[)ture  of 
FOt*!  Wayne,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  a  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Micli- 
iliirn  tkinak.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  successes  this 
chief  I'tad  during  the  war  is  Unknown. 

Black- 'bawk,  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  Heald 
and  his  mOn,  says,t  it  Avas  owing  to  their  not  keeping  their  word  with  the  Indians. 
The  night  ^efore  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  they  threAV  all  tlie 
powder  they  could  not  cai-iy  with  them  into  the  well,  w'hich  they  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduoe  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  extraordinary  inode 
^  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  principally  from  Niles's  Register,  and  DamaiTs  Narratixt^ 
j  lu  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  p.  42. 
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WA'WNAHTON a  bold  and  fearless  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Yankton  + 
translated,  is  « he  tcho  charges  the  enemy »)  was  considerably 

enemiS  in  battTe  w^lV  h' '  had,”  says  my  author,  «  killed  seven 

enemies  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hmr  testified,  and  I'eceived  nine  wounds,  as  was  shown  bv  an  equal  number 
mid  fn?®  an-anged  m  liis  coal-black  hair,  and  painted  in  a  manner  that 
told  an  Indian  eye  whether  they  were  inflicted  by  a  bullet,  knife  or  tomahawk, 
and  by  whom.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Sanduslcy,  in  the  late  war,  he  received 
a  bullet  and  three  buck  shot  in  liis  breast,  which  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
jiassing  round  under  tlie  skin,  came  out  at  his  back.”  This,  and  other  ex¬ 
traordinary  escapes,  he  made  use  of,  like  the  famous  Tttspaquin,  two  a<^es 
before,  to  render  himself  of  greater  importance  among  his  nation.  At  this 
time  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  30  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  is  still  believed  to  be  living.  J 
Major  Long’s  company  considered  JVawnaJUon  a  very-  interesting  man, 
whose  acquaintance  they  cultivated  with  success  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  countenance  that  would  be  considered  handsome  in  any  countrj’'. 
He  prepared  a  feast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they  were  corning  to 
his  village.  “  When  speaking  of  the  Dacotas,  we  purposely  postponed  men¬ 
tioning  the  frequent  vows  which  they  make,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
them,  because  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  we  have  collected  on  this 
point  connects  itself  with  the^  character  of  Wanotan,  and  may  give  a  favora¬ 
ble  idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  In  the  summer  of  1822, 
he  undertook  a  journey,  from"  which,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas,  he  made  a -vow  to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returned  safe,  he 
would  abstain  from  all  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  successive  days 
and  nights,  and  that  he  would  distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property 
which  he  possessed,  including  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  &o.  On  his  return, 
wliicli  happened  without  accident,  he  celebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun  ;  this 
consisted  in  making  three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  Ids  breast,  and  one 
on  each  of  his  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  sti-ip  of  skin  which  was  thus 
divided  from  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  were 
secured  to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yards  from  his  lodge.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  fast,  fre¬ 
quently  swinging  himself  in  the  -air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  separated  from  his  arras  and  breast. 
He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
fast,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  strip  of  skin  from 
his  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which  he  interrupted  not  the  dance, 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  noon  the  strip  from  his  left  arm 
snapped  off;  his  uncle  then  thought  that  he  bad  suffered  enough,”  and  with  his 
knife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  and  Wanotan  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  After  this  he 
gave  away  all  his  property,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To 
such  monstrous  follies  does  supei-stition  drive  her  votaries  !  , 

In  Tanner’s  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  ^  expedition  of 
an  uncle  of  Wawnahton,  at  the  head  of  200  Sioux,  against  the  Ojibbewas.  Waw- 
nahton  was  himself  of  the  party,  but  he  had  not  then  become  so  distinguished 
as  he  was  afterwards.  They  fell  upon  a  small  band  of  Crees  and  Assinne- 
boins,  and  after  a  fight  of  near  a  whole  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibbewas  but  one, 
the  Little-clam,  two  women  and  one  child,  about  20  in  number.  This  hap¬ 
pened  not  far  from  Pembina.  §  In  1822,  he  very  much  alaimed  that  post,  by 
murdering  some  Assinneboins  in  its  neighborhood.  || 

BLACK-THUNDER,  or  Mackhaiananamakee,  was  styled  the  celebrated 
patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.  H6  made  himself  remembered  by  many  from  an 

«  i;.  /.on^^«r.vpe!.  laScPeter-sb^ 

+  Ya  iktom  ( Lo-i-,  ib.  4  4,)  whirh  signifies  detem  Ud  from  tlu  fern  leav-s, 
t  F.icis  iiu'oliUc.niy  If'../.  Sne/Un^,  Esq.  It  is  said  hy  ICratvtg,ia  Long’ s  Etped.  i. 
4.4‘i,  that  he  %y5s  ahoiii  'iS  '■  ar,  of  age.  This  was  in  18.3.  „ 

J  Nariailv-,  138.  U  ^Vest’s  Red  River  Colony,  84. 
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excellent  speech  which  he  made  to  the  American  commissioners,  who  liad 
assembled  many  chiefs  at  a  place  called  the  Portage,  July,  1815,  to  hold  a 
talk  with  them  upon  the  state  of  their  affairs  ;  particulaiJy  as  it  was  believed 
by  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilities.  An  American  com¬ 
missioner  opened  the  talk,  and  unbecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  spoke  with  a  tremnlows 
voice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perhaps  fear.  Not  so  with  the  upright 
chief  Black-thunder.  He  felt  equally  indignant  at  tlie  charge  of  the  ^\hite 
man,  and  the  unmanly  cringing  of  the  chief  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
began : — 

“  My  father,  restrain  your  feelings,  and  hear  calmly  what  I  shall  say.  I 
shall  say  it  plainly.  I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.  I  have  never 
injured  you,  and  innocence  can  feel  no  fear.  I  tura  to  you  all,  red-skins  and 
white-skins — where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  iny  accuser?  Father,  I 
understand  not  clearly  how  things  are  working.  I  have  just  been  set  at 
liberty.  Am  I  again  to  be  phmged  into  bondage  ?  Fro^vns  are  all  around 
me  ;  but  I  am  incapable  of  change.  You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
I  tell  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.  It  is  a 
fact  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almost  every 
possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  could  touch  me — that  I  liavi' 
been  pushed*  to  the  last  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.  I 
never  could  be  made  to  feel  that  you  were  my  enemy,  ^  this  be  the  conduct 
of  an  enemy,  I  shall  never  be  your  friend.  You  are  acquainted  widi  iny  re¬ 
moval  above  Prairie  des  Chiens.*  I  went,  and  formed  a  settlement,  and  called 
my  warriors  ai'ound  me.  We  took  counsel,  and  fi'om  that  counsel  w^e  never 
have  departed.  We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
U.  States.  I  sent  you  the  pipe — it  resembled  this — and  I  sent  it  by  the  lilis- 
souri,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  we  were  doing. 
You  received  it.  I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  friends — 
that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — ^and  that  I  only  awaited  your  signal 
to  make  war.  If  this  be  the  conduct  of  an  enemy,  I  shad  never  be  your  frieivi.— 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this  ?  Because  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  melancholy  trudi,  that 
the  good  things  which  men  do  are  often  bmied  in  the  ground,  while  their  eril 
deeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  world,  t — When  I  came  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  friendship,  I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  my¬ 
self.  I  have  no  defence  to  make.  If  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have  come  pre¬ 
pared  ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  by  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex¬ 
cuses.  If  I  had  fought  against  you,  I  would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  now  to  say  here  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  father,  the  president  of  your  nation.  You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
remember  it.  It  was  simply  this.  My  lands  can  never  be  surrendered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  fee  contract;  I  will  not  surrender  my 
country  but  with  my  life.  Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I 
smoke  this  pipe  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.  If  you  are  sincere,  you  will 
receive  it  from  me.  My  only  desire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together — 
that  I  should  grasp  your  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  iny  tril» 
fee  protection  of  your  country.  When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operate  as  a  blessing  upon  all  my  tribe. — May  the  smoke  rise  like  a  cloud,  and 
cany  away  with  it  all  the  animosities  which  have  arisen  between  us.”  J 

The  issue  of  this  council  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept,  following. 
Black-thunder  met  commissioners  at  St.  Louis,  and  executed  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

ONGPATONGA,  §  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  Big-eUc,  was  chief  of  the 
Mahas,  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  fee  Missouri,  I  Mr. 


*  The  upper  militarj'  post  upon  the  Mississippi,  in  1818. 
t  “  This  passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  in  Shakespeare 

‘  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  aAer  them ; 

The  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones." 
t  Philadelphia  Lit.  Gazette.  ■  r-  v  • 

6  in  Iroquois,  was  "  men  surpassing  all  others.”  Hist.  Fire  Natioiu. 

l|  “  The  O'JMahas,  in  number  2250,  not  long  ago,  abandoned  tbe'ir  old  village  on  the  south 
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PETALESftAROO. 

^(Kkenridge  visited  his  town  on  the  19  IVIay  of  that  year,  in  his  voyage  up 
that  river.  His  “  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  3000  souls,  and  is  836  miles  from  its  mouth.”*  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  inti-oduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  Black- 
huffalo,  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  night  of  the  14 
July,  1811,  at  “  Portage  des  Sioux,”  and  of  whom  Mr.  Brackenndge  i"einarks:f 
«  The  Black-buffalo  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend  ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  induced 
to  fonn  a  high  opinion  of  him.”  After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Ongpatonga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows “  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor¬ 
tunes  will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
be  gi'ieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
father  t  here,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  mis¬ 
fortune  of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land,  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  floiu-ish  pax-ticularly 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  ray  bm'ial.  They  would  have  wiped  off 
every  thing  like  regret.  Instead  of  being  covered  witli  a  cloud  of  soitow,  my 
warriors  Avould  have  felt  the  sunshine  of  joy  m  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thvmdering 
cannon,  witli  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaflTold  to  the  whistling  winds,§  -soon 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth ;  ||  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  Avolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  [ad¬ 
dressing  Col.  Miller,]  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.  When  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns.” 

Dr.  Morse  saw  Ongpalonga  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis¬ 
coursed  with  him  and  Iskkatappa,  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  “  on  the 
subject  of  then*  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose.”  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  ai-e  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it,  Big-dk  sufiers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  be  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  white 
people,  he  answered,  “  The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people  ;  but  the  ivkite  are  better  than  the  red  people:’  This  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  sui'prising  that  such  an  expression 
should  escape  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  Ongpaiouga,  by  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  attention  from  the  great 

Big-elk  was  a  party  to  several  treaties  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
United  States,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1821. 

PETALESHAROO  Avas  not  a  chief;  but  a  brave  of  the  ti'ibe  of  the  Pau¬ 
nees  (A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and  is 
next  in  importance  to  a  chief.U)  He  was  the  son  of  Letdesha,  a  famous  chief, 
commonly  called  the  Knife-chief,  or  OM-knife.  When  Major  Long  and  his 
company  trayelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  *20,  they  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Petalesharoo.  From  several  persons  who  were  in  Longs 


■A  f  .1  ana  nnw  dwell  on  the  Elk-horn  River,  due  west  from  their  old  village, 

*  Brackenridge,  vt  sup.  91.  i  e  > 

I  IZTZsfomiotpL  Te^dead  upon 

com  Book’ll,  illustrates  this  pa-ssage. 

I  and  Dr.  iforse'r  Indian  Report,  247. 
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company,  Dr.  Morse  collected  the  particular  of  liim  which  he  rives  in  his 
Indian  Report  as  an  anecdote. 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  Petrdesluiroo  visited  Washington,  being  one  of  a 
deputation  from  his  oation  to  llie  American  government,  on  a  busine«s 
matter. 

This  hrave  was  of  elegant  form  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in  his 
visit  to  Washington,  as  represented  in  the  engi-aving.  In  1821,  he  was 
abmit  25  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  so  distinguished  by  his 
abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  “  bravest  of  the  braves”  But  few 
yem'S  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  only  with  his  nation,  but  those 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  burn  captives  as  sacrifices  to  the  great  Stai-.  In  an 
expedition  performed  by  some  of  his  countrjTOen  against  the  Iteans,  a  female 
was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed  to  suffer  according  to  tljeir 
usages.  She  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  upon 
the  adjoining  plain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  brave,  unobserved,  had  sta¬ 
tioned  two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd 
as  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  fii'st  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
a  brave  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  the 
swiftness  of  thpught,  beaiing  her  in  his  arms  beyond  the  amazed  multitude* 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  mounting  himself  upon  the  other’ 
he  bore  hex;  off  safe  to  her  fi-iends  and  country.  This  act  would  have  endan¬ 
gered  the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief ;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act. 

This  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  performer  was  ns 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advantages  of  education 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  just  recorded. 

This  account  Being  circulated  at  Washington,  during  the  young  chief’s 
stay  there,  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  White’s  seminary  in  that  place  resolved 
to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct ;  they  therefore  presented  him  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  following  short  but 
affectionate  address:  “Brother,  accept  this  token 'of  our  esteem— always 
wear  it  for  our  sakes,  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  from  death  and  torture,  think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue.”  The  brave’s  reply:— “TAw  [taking  hold  of  the 
medal  which  be  bad  just^suspended  from  Ids  neck]  toillgive  nvt  mare  ease  than 
I  ever  had,  and  I  icill  listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to  white  men.  I  am  glad  that 
mj  brothers  and  sisters  have  Uard  of  the  good  act  I  have  done.  Mu  brothers  ami 
^ers  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  but  I  now  know  what  I  have  done.  I 
did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good :  but  bii  envinsc  >ne  tliis 
medal  J  know  it.”  =  o 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Letelesha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
was  appointed.  Letelesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custom, 
and  now  consulted  Petalesharoo  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  young 
brave  said,  “  I  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a  warrior  should,  by  force.”  His  fathei* 
was  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  great 
exertions  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  purchase  ol'  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the 
lodge  of  the  Knife-chief,  who  then  summoned  the  warrior  before  him.  When 
be  had  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior  refused.  Letelesha  then  waved  his 
wm--club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  for  instant  death, 
“Slme,”  said  Petelesharoo,  “/  tcill  meet  the  vengeance  of  his  friends.”  But  the 
prudent  and  excellent  Letelesha  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  before 
cornmitting  sudh  an  act.  He  therefore  increased  the  amount  of  property, 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valuable 
collecuon  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead.*  This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the 
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iTthirswil?*'’"  ^  attempted  in  the  tribe.  “The  origin 

then  fnterS  u-  “nknoTvii;  probably  it  existed  previously  to 

of  Veh-  PntP  ^  ^  T  traders,”  *  They  believed  that  the  success 

adhering  f  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  faithfully 

auiieimg  to  the  due  performance  of  these  rites. 

Washington,  he  ^id  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
wkh  wSr^i  opportunity  of  taking  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
TnH  O"-  Godman’s.  Naturd  History, 

Mvmi?  A  ^^’^.s^^^ond  volume  of  that  trainable  work. 

^  L-ihiA,  chief  of  the  Potto wattomies,  is  brought  to  onr  notice  on  account 
?l9i  m^tde  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.  In 

1^1,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  from  1814  to 
* .  i’  T®  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 

At  tlie  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  ye^  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
C'a^shad  informed  him  of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

•iVly  lather,— vVe  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.  We  shall  now 
leuie  to  our  camj^  and  consult  upon  it.  You  will  hear  nothing  more  from 
us  at  present.  [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.  When  the 
council  was  again  convened,  Metea  contuiued.]  We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  jmu  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  vrith  a  good  muid,  and  beheve 
what  we  say.  You  know  that  we  fii-st  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
aud  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  difficulties.  Our  country  was  then  very  large ;  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  pm'chase  that !  This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  ivith  an  at¬ 
tentive  eai-,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  W'e  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
tyes.’  This  you  know!  A  long  time  has  pa.ssed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  lands,  and  our  old  people  have  all  smik  into  their  gi'aves.  They  had 
sense.  We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
they  would  not  approve,  were  they  living.  We  are  fearful  we  shall  offend 
their  spiints,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if 
we  do  not  sell  them.  This  has  caused  us  great  perplexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
4he  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  forgive  us,  should  we 
bargain  it  away.  When  you  first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St.  Maty’s,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agi’eed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it ;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spare  no  more.  Now  you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already;  but  it  is  not  enough  I  We 
sold  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  children,  to  fami  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left.  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.  We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  hunt  upon.  You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  huntmg-grounds.  Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever;  but  we  shall  sell  no  more.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  passion  ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towai-ds  you.  I  speak 
like  one  of  yoiu*  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to*’ bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine  tiact 
of  land  at  St.  Mary's.  We  said  to  you  tlien  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell :  and  we  thought  it  would  be  the 
l^t  you  Would  ask  for.  We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.  It  is 
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what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ourselves ;  and  what  I  have 
spoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this  account,  all  our  people  have 
come  here  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you?  We  speak  to  you 
with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  acquainted  with 
this  piece  of  land — the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up  ?  Take 
notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  ^ve  it  away,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  provided  it  for  our  use,  allows  us  to  keep 
it,  to  bring  up  our  young  men  and  support  our  families.  We  shoidd  incur  his 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more ; 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  white  people  became  our 
neighbors,  and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
tribe.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in 
money,  we  wish,  and  will  receive  at  this  place ;  and  we  want  nothing  more. 
We  ail  shake  hands  with  you.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Take  pity  on  us  and  on  our  words.” 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  held  by  Metea  in  this  speech,  against 
selling  land,  yet  his  name  is  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  And  in  another  speech  of 
about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  after,  upon  tlie  same  subject,  the  same 
determination  is  manifest  throughout. 

At  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  noble 
and  dignified  appearance.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  ol 
his  nation.  In  the  last  war,  he  fought  against  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wayne,  was  severely  wounded ;  on  which  account  he  draws  a 
pension  from  the  Ih-itish  government* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  w^hich  we  have  made  mention, 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  Metea,  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  written, 
Meeteya,  were  very  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularly  named 

KEEWAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  tlie  Ottowa  nation. 
We  shall  give  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  merits 
in  other  respects.  Indian  History  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the  most  valuable 
pai*t  of  any  work  about  them.  KeewagousJikum  began  : — 

“  My  father,  listen  to  me !  The  first  white  people  seen  by  us  were  the 
Frencft.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  lakes,  they  hailed  us  as  children ; 
they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
hand.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them  into  our  mode 
of  life,  which  they  readily  fell  into.  After  some  time,  dming  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (the  king  of  France,)  as 
our  father.  Shortly  after,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  English,) 
came  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  tlie  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown,  the  British 
told  us,  ‘We  will  clothe  you  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did.  We  will 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did.’ 
Sure  enough !  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  fulfilled 
all  their  promises.  When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  thing,  we  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  time  after  the 
British  had  been  in  possession  of  the  coimtiy,  it  was  reported  that  another 
people,  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
land.  These  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  treat  with  Generd 
Wayrte^  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — Wlien  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri¬ 
can  chief,  [Wayne,]  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  present;  but  he 
said  to  them,  ‘\^en  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  will  all  see  me.’ 
Shortly  after,  he  arrived  at  Detroit.  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  «11  the 
Indians  to  come  in. — ^We  were  told,  [by  the  general,!  ‘The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  British  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  their  example  in  giving 
you  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  you  may  reqime. 
Sure  enough !  The  first  time,  we  were  clothed  with  p-eat  liberality.  You 
gave  us  Strouds,  guns,  ammunition,  and  many  other  things  we  stood  in  need 
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of,  and  said,  ‘This  is  the  way  you  may  always  expect  to  be  used.’  It  was 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us.— 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — The  Chippewas, 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Otto  was  were,  originally,  but  one  nation.  We 
separated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac.  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us.” — “  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Sagaiiaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  sm-prising  that  the  Pot¬ 
towattomies,  Ottowas,  and  Chippewas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
then  lands  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  then  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another  ? — Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies 
may  think  1  have  come  here  on  a  begging  journey,  that  I  wish  to  claim  a 
share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  them  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
Deti'oit  last  fall.  Governor  Cass  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  council.  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  m  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  get  what  necessaries  we  require  ;  but  we  make  out  to 
live  independently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofoi*e, 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  from  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  proportion  of  the  money  and  goods.” 

“  A  series  of  misfortunes,”  says  Mr.  Schoola-aft,  “  has  since  overtaken  this 
fiaendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chief.  On  returning  from  the  freaty  of  Chicago, 
while  off  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  struck 
by  a  flaw  of  wind  and  upset.  After  making  eveiy  exertion,  he  saw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  suiwiving  ehUd  has  since 
been  poisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  treaty.” 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip¬ 
pewas,  and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  and  for  which 
they  received  of  the  United  States,  m  goods,  35,000  dollars  ;  and  several  other 
sums  were  awarded  to  the  separate  tribes,  to  some  yearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  terra  of  years.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  sale,  and  hence  the  z'eason  tliat  KeetvagoushkunHs 
son  was  poisoned. 


CHAPTER  Vni, 

Baack-hawk’s  imr-Historical  accmM  of  the  trihcs  engaged  in  between 

them— Murders  among  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas-^r.o-3iR.o—Tal^n 

—Dies  in  prison— Trial  and  executionof  Indians— BhACK-BAv/K— The  SMs  murder 

them — They  retreat  up  Rode  River. 

It  wUl  be  necessaiy,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
India^L  Will  often  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
^aians  as  Will  neighborhood 

ofTeTats  a^ Superior,  Lre  especially  ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 

otthe  J-afcesimcnig  countiy  upon  the  Omsconsin,  a  nver  that 

nebagos.  Tin  t  ' kes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which  disembogues 
V&ssifpfneS^lhe  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  tetritoty.  They 
we  founfaeMed  here  when  the  conntry  wan  liret  visited  by  whites,  about 
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150  yeai-s  ago>  and  here  they  still  remain.  In  1820,  they  were  supposed  to 
number  1550  souls,  of  whom  500  were  men,  350  women,  and  700  children, 
and  lived  in  ten  towns  or  villages.*  A  body  of  Winnebago  wai-riors  was  in 
the  fight  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the  impostor  EUskwaiawa.  Sanamahhonga^ 
called  Stone-ecder,  and  WaparmngiDa^  or  White-loon,  were  leaders  of  the  Win¬ 
nebago  waj-riors.  The  latter  was  one  iliat  opposed  Glenei^  Ifoyne  in  1794, 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  Americans  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
He  also  treated  with  General  Harrison,  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  again  at 
Greenville  in  1814  5  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  the  British 
side.  Winnebago  Lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  was 
probably  named  from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  thev 
received  tlreir  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominies.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their  name, 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagos,  from  Avhom  they 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  mimbered  in  1820,  according 
to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  fighters  ;  but 
this  estimate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thought,  to  the  most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  PottoAvattomies,  or  Ponteouatamis.  This  nation  Avas  early 
known  to  the  French.  In  the  year  1668,  300  of  them  visited  Father  Mlonez, 
at  a  place  Avhich  the  French  called  Chagouamigon,  Avhich  is  an  island  in 
Lake  Superior.  There  Avas  among  tliem  at  this  time  an  old  man  100  years 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  Avonderfnl  things ;  among  others,  that  he 
could  go  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  often  suav  the  Great  Spirit.  He 
was  taken  sick  here,  and  died  in  a  few  days  after.f 

The  country  of  the  PottoAvattomies  is  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  [Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1820  their  nimibers  AA'ere  set  down 
at  3400.  At  tb'-t  time  the  United  States  paid  them  yearly  5700  dollai's.  Of 
this,  350  dolla  :  remained  a  pennanent  annuity  until  the  late  Avar. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  together,  and 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  them  about 
1668,  by  the  Jesuits.  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  PottoAvattomies,  generally 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  chief 
of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  has  been  Keokuk.  Of  him  Ave 
shall  particularly  speak  in  due  coiu'se.  '  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  supposed 
to  amount,  in  1820,  to  about  3000  persons  in  all ;  one  fiftli  of  Avhom  may  be 
accounted  warriors. 

Thus  we  hpe  taken  a  vieAv  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  histoi^  of 
the  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  border  w';r  xmder  Black-hawk,  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  that  war. 
It  will-  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  eA'^ents  as  early  as  1823 ;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  the  Winnebagos,  called  Red-bird,  Avas  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  This  year,  the  United  States’  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  with  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnebagos,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  I)etAveen  the  first- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  were  carrying  on  bloody  wars  among  them¬ 
selves;  the  treaty  stipulated  that  each  tribe  should  confine  itself  to  certain 
boundaries,  which  were  designated  ;  and  as  parties  from  them  all  Avere  con- 
s^tly  visiting  the  United  States’  forts,  upon  business,  or  various  other  occa¬ 
sions,  it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  from  insult  or  injury 
from  any  other  Indians  while  upon  sucli  visits.  It  Avould  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  that  any  such  agreement 
w'ould  avail  much,  Avhere  deep  hatred  existed  between  any  of  the  parties ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  being  oflTered,  would  lead  directly  to 
difficulty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly  to  accommodate  another, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise ;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  that 
any  fear  of  punishment  from  the  Avhites  Avould  have  been  equal  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  whiles  were  good,  hoAvever 
little  Avas  effected  by  them. 

As  Avas  expected,  frequent  murders  happened  among  the  Indians ;  and  it  Avas 
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Tn  the  ^  recognized.  At  length, 

were  f  ^  ^4  Chippewas,  on  a  tom-  to  Fort  SnellTng: 

Thrcnmmt.!^  and  wounded  eight  of  them, 

into  the  of  Fort  Snelbng  captured  four  of  them,  whom  he  delivered 

Chippe^vas,  who  immediately  shot  them,  according  to 
me  directions  of  the  commandant  A  Sioux  chief,  named  Red-bird,  resented 
tne  proce^ings  of  the  commandant,  and  resolved  upon  a  further  retaliation 
upon  tlie  Chippewas.  Accordinglj-,  he  led  a  wai-  party  against  them  soon 
aner,  but  was  defeated;  and  upon  his  return  home  from  the  expedition,  his 
neighbors  derided  him,  as  being  no  brave. 

What  were  the  grounds  of  Red-bird’s  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  un¬ 
known,  nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  business ;  but 
certmn  it  is,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Chippewas ;  his  last  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  named 
MelJiodt,  near  Prauie  des  Chiens.  This,  however,  was  not  vei-y  likely  the 


As  he  could  not  get  revenge  of  the  Chippewas,  Red-bird  resolved  on  seek¬ 
ing  it  among  the  whites,  their  abettors ;  therefore,  with  two  or  three  other 
desperadoes,  like  himself,  of  whom  Black-hawk  was  probably  one,  he  repaired 
to  Prairie  des  Chiens,  where,  on  the  24  Jul}^,  1827,  they  killed  two  persons 
and  wounded  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken,  but  with  a  keg  of  whisky, 
which  they  bought  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bad-axe  River, 
Six  days  after,  J idy  30,  with  his  company  augmented,  Red-bird  waylaid  two 
keel-boats  that  had  been  conveying  commissai-y  stores  to  Fort  Snelling.  One 
came  into  the  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es¬ 
caped  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury'. 

Notice  has  probably  been  taken  by  Black-hawk,  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
events ;  but  as  he  relates  every  thing  without  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  assign  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  proper  places  in  history. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  in  September,  1827,  General  Atkinson  mai-ched 
into  the  Winnebago  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  Red-bird,  and  six  other  Winnebagos,  who 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Cbien  until  a  trial  could  be  had  on  them. 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States’  Circuit  Court, 
they  were  tried,  all  except  Red-hird,  who  had  died  in  prison.  Warviga  or  the 
Sun,  and  Chik-hong-sic,  the  Little-bidl,  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments  ;  one 
for  the  murder  of  Registre  Gagnier,  as  aecom]))ices  of  Red-hird,  in  the  murder 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  On  the  second  indictment,  Chik- 
hong-sic  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Solomon  Lnpcap ;  and  Waniga  on  the 
same,  as  his  accomplice.  On  the  tliird  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Louisa  Gagmcr  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the  fii-st  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  Chik-hong-sic  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  Waniga  was  acquitted.  On  the  thii-d,  Waniga  was  found  guilty,  and 
Chik-hong-sic  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  26 
of  the  foflovving  December. 

The  two  chai-ged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Methode  and  family  were  acquit¬ 
ted  by  a  nolle  prosequi.  Black-hawk,  or  Knra-dhons^t-hah,  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  Kcmonekah,  the  Youngest  of  the  Thunders,  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  yeai- ;  but  the 
charge  not  being  sustained  for  want  of  evidence,  they  were  discharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  of  Red-bird. 

Thus  it  appears  a  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  justice  was  to  the  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  Indians  ten  times  as  insuflferable,  if  possible,  as  any  punishment 
could  have  been,  inflicted  m  any  reasonable  time  after  a  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  be  should  not 
at  once  be  punished,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Indians,  that  they  deny  an 
act  when  guilty :  the  most  of  them  scorn  to  do  it  Hence,  the  white  people’s 
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keejjing  them  imprisoned,  they  think  an  act  of  great  cowardice  ;  presuming 
they  dai’e  not  punish  the  culprit.  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  after  an 
Indian  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  and  been  discharged  lor  want  of 
evidence,  although  at  the  time  of  his  capture  there  were  no  doubts  of  his  guilt, 
even  upon  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  shot  by  some  skulking  white  bor¬ 
derer  on  his  way  to  his  home.  This,  to  the  friends  of  such  Indian,  is  the 
most  abominable  crime  ;  and  these  things  had  all  happened  in  Illinois  belbre 
the  end  of  1828. 

Black-hawk,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du¬ 
rance  for  attacking  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proved  against  him, 
as  he  was  discharged ;  but  if  there  were  douljts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
be  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  had 
too  much  craft  to  acknowledge  before  his  trial. 

Matters  continued  in  a  ruffled  state  for  about  three  years,  though  acts  of 
violence  seem  not  often  to  have  occurred.  Li  1831,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
on  the  frontiers,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  forbear  no  longer  ;  and  it  was 
rightly  judged  by  General  Mkinson,  that  efforts  had  been,  or  w’ere  being  made 
by  some  of  them  to  unite  all  the  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
That  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Black-hawk  in  evidence. 
He  says,  “  Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas — not  on 
the  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per¬ 
mitted  to  explain.” 

The  difference  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  3Ienominies  and  Sioux, 
■was  one  great  cause  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  war  of  1832.  The  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  finally  effected 
it,  although  at  the  very  time  mm'ders  were  committed  by  one  party  upon  the 
other,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit.  But  such 
is  their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  themselves 
and  all  their  connections.  Black-haiok  himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  chiefs  of  the  Foxes  were 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the  settlement  of  tlieir  dif¬ 
ferences  with  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  the  head  men  of  the  Foxes,  with  one 
woman  in  their  company,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way,  were 
met  by  a  company  of  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsirr,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  murder  went  unrevenged  until  the  next  year,  wdien  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  from  Black-hawk's  pai-ty,  and  28  ol  them 
Were  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  Black-hawk  said 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  for  it  was  an  affair  between  tlte 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  he  said,  when 
the  Menominies  had  murdered  the  Fox  chiefs,  the  year  before,  they  made  no 
such  demand  for  the  murderers. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Clnen,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  coimtry  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  Onm- 
hahs,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  other  tribes  and  bands,  participated  in  the 
sale  ;  but  Black-hawk  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Keokuk^  or  the  IVatchful-fox, 
at  this  time  headed  the  party  of  Sacs  that  made  the  treaty  ■,  when  Black-hawk 
knew  wfflat  was  done,  it  very  much  agitated  and  displeased  him;  but  Keokuk 
had  pleased  the  whites,  and  sold  his  countiy,  as  the  ill-advised  M'Mosh  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Black-hawk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  be  heai-d,  for  tlie  first  time,  “  talk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  tiie 
treaty  tliat  had  been  made,  and  said  we  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Illinois 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  good  place  for  our  village, 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring.”  This  trader  was  the  adopted  brother  of  the 
principal  Fox  chief,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  build 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  MississippL  Keokuk  had  consented  to  go, 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  othera  to  go  with  hirn.  ^  .  i. 

A  party  now  began  to  organize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  of  AeoAuA. 
They  called  upon  JSlacA-/ia«;A  for  his  opinion  about  it;  and,  says  the  old  chief, 
**  I  gave  it  freely — and  after  questioning  Quash-qua-me  about  the  sale  of  the 
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lands,  he  assured  me  that  he  never  had  consented  to  the  sale  of  our  village.’ 

I  noAV  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
opposition  to  Keokuk,  with  a  full  determination  not  to  leave  my  tdllage.” 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rock  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Mississippi.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  th,e  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  about  150  years. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  country  on  the  IVDssissippi,  was  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  miles. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out¬ 
rages  were  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  Whites  in  kind  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — One  of  Black-hawk's  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam.  Some  whites,  having  learned  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  repaired  -to  the  Indian’s  wigwam  -and  demanded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  gave  it  up  to  them.  -  They  not  only  tOok  the  honey,  but  made 
plunder  of  all  the  skins  he  had  got  during  liis  wiuter’s  hunt,  and  carried  them 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  for  he  owed  the  skins 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  liim,  nor  could  he  get  necessaries 
for  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract. 

About  this  time  Black-hawk  met  with  gross  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  the  woods  a-liunting.  They  fell  upon  hirh,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  sbme  time  after  it.  The  whiles  pretended  he 
had  done  them  air  iiijiiry.  Such  Outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
had  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finally  determined  Black-hawk  XC} 
act  on  the  offensive.  But  he  Was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  streiigth  when 
he  came  to  trial ;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippevvas,  Ottovvas,  . 
Wiimebagos  alrd  Pottowattomies  all  stood  ready  to  help  aiid  second  him. 
Xeapope,  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  either'  deceived  himself, 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  his  chiefi  But  the  Prophet,  Wahokieshiek,  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent'  word  to  Black-hawk  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he' was  sure  Of  theh 
cooperation.  Besides  flris  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  the 
principal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  father  at  Malden  stood  ready  to  help 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  being  offered  them  by  the  whites ;  but  this  was, 
without  doubt,  a  stratagem  of -the  Prophet,  or  Xeapope,  the' bearer  of  the 
intelligence.  The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Malden  and  other  places,  had  been 
visited  by  Black-haiok  or  his  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  counti^,  these  friends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  fi-om  them.  v  ^ 

When  the  old  chief,  Black-haiok,  found  that  Keokuk  had  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  countiy  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Keokuk  was  so  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites, 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  get  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  he  would  give  up  even  the  lea^minespif 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  Were  the  beautiful  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivate^ 
for  veai-s,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  buiying-groimds  oftheir  honored  dead. 

\\hth  strong  hopes  that  something  would  be  effected  for  them,  the  ^cs 
set  out  upon  their  usual  winter’s  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  183ft  ^d  me^whde  - 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village!  When  the  Indians  ■ 
returned,  they  saw  families  of  intruders  in  them  own  wwms  ^d  lodges, 
that  they  had  left  the  fall  previdus-tbe  wives  and  children  of  the  poor 
Indians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  o^  Mississippi  but  without  a 
linme  nr  1nd<Tp  to  cover  them !  This  was  insufferable  to  Black-hawk— where 
I^XwhUe  lVn  ttarcorfd  e„dure  .uch  (btogs?  There  are  none  that  could, 

'^m?la“°were"enco"mped  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  laving  re¬ 
turned  from  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usutil,  on  account  of  infer- 

mation  of  the  state  of  things  in  them  village.  The  ice  had  not  left  the  Mis- 
13 
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sissijipi;  but  before  it  was  time  to  plant  com,  the  firm  resolution  of  the  eliiefs 
was  taken,  that  tlieii*  village  they  would  again  possess.  They  acted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  resolution,  and  went  on  and  took  possession.  The  whites  were 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  ability  to  drive  off  the  Indians  then,  said  they 
would  live  and  plant  together;  but  took  care  to  seize  upon  all  the  best  planting 
land.  The  Indians  were  determined  not  to  be  the  fii\st  to  commit  any  hostile  act, 
and  submitted  to  great  insults;  some  of  their  women  being  shan/cfully  beaten 
by  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  trifling  offence,  to  which  their  new 
situation  had  unavoidably  subjected  tliern,  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  died  ;  neverthele.ss,  to  the  sliaine  of 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  account  which  has  ever  come  to  me  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  live  with 
the  whites  in  their  own  village.  Ardent  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  u.scd  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and  articles 
with  which  they  hunted. 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
again  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  lands  of  tlie  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  leave 
them.  Black-hawk  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  wdiile  the  others  were  on  their  hunting 
expeditions.  And  early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  having  used  every  nuians 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  giving  up  their  village,  tire  Sacs  in  a  body  re¬ 
crossed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
possession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  Black-hawk,  he  did  not  mean  to  l)e  pro¬ 
voked  into  a  war  by  any  tiling  less  than  the  life-blood  of  some  of  his  peojile; 
w  hich  he  said  the  whites  dai'e  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  tlie 
government’s  land ;  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  w  hich  had  caused  these 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  limds  so  long  as  thei'  re¬ 
mained  unsold.  But  the  settlers  cried  out  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Indians  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Governor 
Reynolds  forthwith  taking  the  responsibility,  declared  the  state  of  Illinois  in¬ 
vaded  by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  R^nolds  wrote  from  Belleville, 
tlie  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  General  Gaines,  the  military  con)inander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  information  tiiat 
the  section,  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  u  hos¬ 
tile  band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  Black-hmck ;  and  that  in  order  to  re¬ 
pel  said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  residy  for  tliat  st'rvicc. 
He  therefore,  “  as  executive  of  the  state  of  Illinois,”  respectfully  solicited  his 
cooperation.  General  Gaines  said  in  answer,  the  next  day,  that  he  hud  ordei-ed 
six  companies  of  regular  troops  to  proceed  from  Jefferson  Barracks  the 
day  following.  May  30,  for  the  Sac  village,  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companies  more  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  force  he  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  to  put  down  the  “hostile  Sacs  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  lun-c  had 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  would  correspond  with  his  excel¬ 
lency  by  express,  and  avail  Inmself  of  his  offer  of  the  700  mounted  volunteers 

Governor  Reynolds  had  just  before  (26  May)  written  to  Genend  Clark,  tlie 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  and  among  other  things  sjiid,  he 
had  considered  it  uecessaiy  to  order  out  troops  “  to  protect  the  citizens  ”  of 
the  state  “  near  Rock  Island  from  invasion  and  depredation ;  ”  but  from  his 
letter  to  Gaines,  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  invaded. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  hi  something  less  than  two  days,  by  thuiking  the  mat¬ 
ter  over,  the  governor  had,  in  his  mind,  changed  the  fear  of  invasion 
into  actual  invasion.  In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on :  The  object  of  the 
government  of  the  state  is  to  protect  those  citizens  by  removing  said  Indiati.s, 

“  peaceably  if  they  can,  but  forcibly  if  they  must”  “  I  consider  it  luy  duly  to 
inform  you  of  the  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  bi  days,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  force  will  appeal-  before  these  Indians  to  remove  them,  dead  or  alive, 
over  the  West  side  of  the  Mississippi.”  Wliethcr  his  cxcellcucy  did  not 
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ni^n  to  stop  with  his  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  I  cannot  say,  but 
nf?w“ivr  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  tlie  west  side 

ot  the  Mississippi ;  be,  however,  humanely  adds,  “But  to  save  all  this  disagree¬ 
able  business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remov^  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  state.”  General  Clark  replied  two  days  after,  that  every  effort 
on  Jus  pai-t  “  had  been  made  to  effect  the  removal  from  Illinois  of  aU  tlie  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  lands.” 


Hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  an  army  to 
^ive  off  the  Indians.  Accordingly  General  Gaines  proceeded  to  the  country 
in  dispute,  and  by  his  pi'udent  maiiagement  succeeded  in  settling  the  diffi- 
culty,  which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  but  little ;  and  as  General  Gaines’s  account  of  his  expedition 
agrees  very  well  with  what  Black-hawk  has  since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  before 
the  reader.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  1831. 

“  I  have  visited  the  Rock  River  vill^es,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali¬ 
ties,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  feelings 
ofhostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomaliawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen — 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  off.  Having  previously  noti¬ 
fied  their  chiefs  that  I  wbuld  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  them,  unless  they 
sliould  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intention  to  move  forthwith,  as  I  had  di¬ 
rected  them,  I  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
them.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry.  Then  village  is  immediately  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  I  could  from  the  steam-boat  destroy  all  their  bai-k  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  havg)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  from  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  third  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  then.'  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
friendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  will  move ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their  homes.” 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Illinois  militia;  neither 
party  wishing  to  do  any  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  June, 
Black-hawk  met  General  Gaines  in  council,  and  plainly  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  painted  as  though  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  effected  thus  far. 
But  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  them  were  entitled  to  little  credit.  That  the  general  well  understood 
the  affairs  of  the  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained,  on  compar¬ 
ing  his  account  with  the  statement  of  Black-haivk  in  his  life.  “  Seyeral  other 
tribes,”  observes  the  general,  “such  as  the  Winnebagos,  Pottowattomies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  but  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  tvill  remain  true  to  their  offending  allies.” 

As  General  Gaines  found  he  could  not  effect  a  compliance  with  bis  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived. 
Tbe,se  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  officers ;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  being  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  mther  side.  On  the  27tb,  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis¬ 
played  to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  after  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty.  .  ^  .  ... 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretai7  of  >var.  General  Games  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  “  these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  had  been 
chastised  in  battle,  and  less  disposed  to  distuib  the  fi-outier  inhabitants;” 
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and  that  Governor  Reynolds  was  of  the  same  opinion.  But  in  this  tliey  wem 
both  mistaken,  although  when  the  ti-eaty  was  made,  Black-hauk  without 
doubt  intended  strictly  to  observe  it ;  yet  he  could  not  foresee  what  would 
happen.  He  liad  been  promised  corn  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  in¬ 
stead  of  tliat  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon ;  but  what  they 
received  was  far  from  sufficient,  and  they  began  to  feel  the. encroachment  of 
famine.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  ^cs,  as  the  old  chief  says,  went 
over  the  river  to  steal  com  from  their  own  fields !  and  tlius  began  a  new  series 
of  troubles  which  ended  in  bloodshed. 

Black-hawk,  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  broken 
the  same  year  by  both  parties.  It  was  dated  on  the  30  June,  1831,  five  days 
after  the  “flight,”  and  among  the  signere  we  recognize,  besides  MocATA-.Mr- 
Hi-EATAK  {Black-hawk),  as  liis  name  was  then  written,  Pashepaiio  (Slabbinff- 
chief),  Weesheat  {Sturgeon-head),  KalKekamah  {Allfish),  and  several  others. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  that  the  party  from  Black-lmck's 
band  killed  the  28  Menomonies,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  although  the  whites  cotisidered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under¬ 
taken  to  revenge  it  until  the  spring  of  1832;  and  the  probability  is,  they 
would  hardly  then  have  imdertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  the  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
against  them.  Be  tins  as  it  may.  General  Atkinson  set  out  for  the  Up])er  .Mis¬ 
sissippi,  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  United 
States  inlantry,  at  whose  approach  Black-hawk  and  his  party  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  Mississippi,  where  Fort  Madison  had  been  built,  and  ascended 
Rock  River.  It  was  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagos,  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
hazardous  aud  unequal  conflict. 

As  Black-hawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ex¬ 
presses  from  General  Atkinson,  ordering  him  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  leave 
the  countiy ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  wmuld  not,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
the  Prophet's  village  to  make  corn,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whites  might  attack  him  if  they  dai'ed ;  tlmt  they  might  come  on  if  tliey 
chose,  but  they  would  not  find  him  unprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  begin  with 
them. 

Meanwhile  General  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  Indians 

up  Rock-River,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon’s  Feiry^.  and  waited  for  a  rein¬ 
forcement. 


CHAPTER  rx. 

March  of  Major  Stillman — Kills  some  of  Black-hawk’b  men — Stillman’s  defeat— 
Talk  with  the  Winnebagos — Menomonies  join  the  whites — Settlement  on  Indian 
Creek  destroyed — Captivity  of  two  young  tcomen — Murders — Plum  River  settle- 
merit  broken  up — Congress  orders  out  troops — Murders  near  Galena — Indians  cut 
off  by  General  Dodge — Snider’s  defeat — Stevenson’s  defeat — dttack  on  the  fort  at 
Bufialo  Grove — On  that  at  Apple  River — Defeat  of  Major  Dement — Murder  at 
Cincinawa  Mound — Ravages  of  the  cholera  among  the  regular  troops — Battle  of 
the  Ouisconsin — Action  with  jthe  steam-boat  Warrior — Battle  of  the  of  August, 
and  end  of  the  war. 

Before  the  arrival  of  General  Atkinson  at  Ogee’s  or  Dixon’s  Ferry,  General 
fVhitesides  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  of  discovery  was  resolved  upon.  -4ccordingly,  about  the  13th 
ofMay,  a  company  of  270  men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  luulcr 
Major  Stillman.  Black-hawk  being  apprized  of  the  inarch  of  this  detach¬ 
ment,  sent  out  three  young  warriors  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  imd  in¬ 
vite  them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  been  sent  after  the  first,  to  see  wdiat 
ensued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  These  five  were  discovered 
and  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  the  wffiiu  s,  and,  Iving  overtaken,  two  of 


AT.KCi,  or  lUack-hawk,  as  taken  at 
mo  of  Ills  f  kiplurc. 
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^  >^esa-  luglit,  ou  the  14tli 

hnrlv  wKm-I  billed  the  two,  Indians  returned  to  the  main 

tnnv  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  tliis  cir- 
in  *  f  ^  ^  iBamediately  mounted  Uieii'  horses  and  rushed 

torwaid  in  confusion.  It  does  not  appear  that  Black^hawk  had  any  thoughts 
that  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  being  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion :  but 
when  his  spies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  miudered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
-time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invaders. 

When  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  tlie  w'hites  proceeded  to  cross  it 
m  the  same  disorderly  manner  they  came  to  it,  altliough  the  country  was  very 
favorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  fii-ni,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of; 
a  victory,  seeii^  the  enemy  pass  the  creek  man  by  man  as  they  arrived; 
nnd  wlien  a  sufficient  number  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  “showed  them¬ 
selves  on  every  quaider,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  guns,”  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomaliawks.  Their  situation 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  StillTnati,  who  was  in  the  rear, 
leai’ning  the  situation  of  the  advance  column,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  none  svas  effected — it  was  a  most  disorderly  and  wi'etched  flight!  scai’ce 
two  flying  together  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  Black-hawk’s  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  Black-hawk  with  about  40  men  had  put  270  to  flight,  suad  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  reported  at  first  by  themselves,  that  60 
or  70  had  been  killed;  but,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  it  was  their  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  they 
did  not  all  ai-rive  at  Dixon’s  Fer^  for  several  days  after  the  fight,  although 
the  battle-ground  was  only  30  miles  from  that  place.  They  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  had  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th;  and  in  the  end,  all  but  12  were  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
found  afterwards  on  the  battle-ground  .'and  interred.  A  fetter  from  that 
country  says,  “  The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  m  a  most 
.shocking  and  indecent  manner ;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  off,  and  every 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  oft)  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  and 
partly  to  cut  off  his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — ^his  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death.”  From  Black-hawk’s  own 
account,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
tliese  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  theft  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whites  were.guilty  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  wai'. 

The  affair  of  Sycamore  Creek  caused  a  dire  alarm  to  be  sounded  through¬ 
out  the  western  region.  Blcwk-hawk’s  40  warriors  were  magnified  into  1500, 
and  only  the  next  day  after  StillTnan’s  defeat.  Governor  Reyndds  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  calling  on  the  militia  to.assemble  at  Henn^in,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  to  the  number  of  2000  men  ;■  which  number,  he  said,  he  “con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  subftne  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state.” 

Although  the  news  of  Major  StiUman’s  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
among  tlie  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messeogens  fi-om  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  theft  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  aioines  Rapids 
24  hours  before  the  express  sent  by  Governor  Reynolds  at  the  same  place. 

About  the  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  cjilling  for 
2000  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draiv  oft'  the 
Winnebagos,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Mr.  Gratoit,  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lalies 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebago  chiefs,  and  they  all  signified  theft  desfto 
of  remaining  at  peace  with  the  White  people.  At  this  council,  the  chief, 
/called  the  Xaftfe-Woefc,  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said, 
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“  Father,  what  you  have  heai-d  of  us  is  from  forked  tongues,  and  what  you 
have  heard  of  Man-eater  is  false.  Man-eater  is  sick ;  but  he  has  sent  his  sister 
and  daughter  here-  to  sj^ak  for  him.  Father,  since  I, knew  you,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  heard  yom-  couns^,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  My  father,  the  Great 
Spirit,  has  sent  you  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  by  tlie  hand,  and  you 
have  held  it  fast  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  'and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fast,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  off.  My  father,  I  ask  nothing  but  a 
clear  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  been  hanging  down  lately,  and  the  sky 
has  been  dark,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  continually,  and  trj’ing  to  blow 
lies  in  our  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  from  it ;  but  when  we  look  tonards  you, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  father,  our  young 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afraid  they  will 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  the  troops.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  give  us  a  paper 
like  tlie  one  General  Atkinson  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  we  meet,  that  they  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace.” 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  began,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themselves 
to  the  whites,  to  fight  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused ;  now  they 
had  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
from  any  love  theybore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  for 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  in¬ 
juries  they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  during  their  former  troubles.  Con¬ 
sequently  several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  march  in  various 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  pai'ty,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  manner,  whether 
in  arms  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  small  settlement  upon  Indian  Cheek, 
near  its  confluence  with  Fox  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  town  of  Hennepin, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  settlement  was 
fallen  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warriors,  led  by  a  Pottowattomie,  who,  after 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plunder,  and  proceeded  to  Black-haick's 
camp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  long 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  HaU,  had  severely  beaten  the 
Pottowattomie  who  led  the  party  that  committed  the  murder.  Yet  the  family 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  himself,  had  been  told  by  a  friendly  Indian,  that 
a  party  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fly  ibr  their  lives. 
They  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  apperu-  to  have 
returned  again  very  soon,  as  they  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  before 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  Hall  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  Iti,  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age  ;  two  brothers  of  these  young  w-omen,  who 
w^ere  at  work  in  the  field  wiien  the  massacre  began,  made  their  esca])e  and 
arrived  safe  at  Dixon’s  Ferry.  Black-hawk  said  the  young  women  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pottowattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  were 
spai-ed  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them.  Tlie 
following  account  was  written  immediately  after  they  were  delivered  from 
captivity,  by  a  person  at  Dixon’s  Feri-y,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  is 
probably  correct. 

“  Of  the  Misses  Halls,  whose  case  seems  to  interest  every  body,  (and  who 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  tlio 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  the  Indians  who  succeeded  in 
procuring  their  liberation.  After  the  bloody  scene  of  despatching  such  of  the 
family  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  eye-^^  it- 
nesses,)  those  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  led  by 
a  man — other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  from  falling  off 


*  The  editor  of  the  American  Annual  Register  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  placing  this 
affair  a  month  earlier.  It  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs ;  making  the  Indians  the  first 
murderers,  which  is  not  fact. 
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passes.— At  night  a  lodge  was  set  apart,  and  blankets  spread  for 
»  ®  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  tliey  were 

talien  care  of.  Such  food  as  the  Indians  had,  was  offered  to  them  :  but  tiiey 
cned  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  .411  of  which 
the  you^  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
them.  Ibey  also  confirm  what  is  stated  of  Black-hawk's  camp,  as  seen  in 
gomg  through  a  narrow  passage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud:— 
inore  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other:  a 
3’oung  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  all  the  arguments  they  were ,  capable  of,  the  Winnebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  to 
the  offer,  obtained  his  consent  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  Hall's  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar’ act  among 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paid 
by  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  be  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — in 
all  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars.” 

Black-hawk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  Rock  River,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
Atkinson  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his'  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomuiation  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  i-epresented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus¬ 
picious  Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  he 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
the  Duiikai’d  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  party  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  Atkin¬ 
son,  with  despatches  for  Fort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  St.  Vrain,  an  Indian  agent,  was  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalps  were  carried  to  Black-hawk's 
camp.  St.  Vrain  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  from  the  pai’t  he  took  concera- 
ing  their  removal. 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  and  Mr.  Winters,  a  mail  contractor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon’s  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  6th  June,  a  femall  settlement  at  Jhe  mouth  of  Plum  River,  30  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  had  wisely  taken  the  pi’ecaution  to  er^ct.  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  effect  then*  object,  and  drew  off  The  inhab¬ 
itants  then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persons 
were  Mled,  I  do  not  find.  ,  t 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indian 
country,  that  Black-hawk's  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
frontier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  m  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  600  mounted  rangers  to  be  raised 
“for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers.”  ,  ^  i  tt  -i  >  r. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  five  persons  were  killed  not  far  below  Hannlton’s  Fort, 
near  Galena,  and  on  the  16th  one  man  was  kUled  within  a  mile  of  the  ^ne 
place  General  Dodee  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediately  in  pursuit.  When  about  thi’ee  imles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit  Immediately  after  crossing 
East  Pichetoneka  Creek,  the  Indians  buned  themselves  m  a  thick  swamp. 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  after  securing  their  horses,  and  placing  a  smffil 
euard  to  watch  for  any  that  miffht  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  m  after  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presently  came  up  with  them,  and  began  an  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter.  No  resistance  was  made,  and  every  Indian  was  killed 
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and  scalped  in  a  few  minutes.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  tore  off  the 
scalps  of  every  one,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  same  day.  Captain  Snyder  met  with  and  defeated  a  small  Indian 
force  near  Kellog’s  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  one  of  the  whites  was  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  march,  they 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  killed 
and  mortally  wounded.  The  whites  now  escaped  by  flight. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  as  Captain  Stevenson  with  a  small  force  was  scouting 
«ear  where  General  Dodge  cut  off  the  12  Indians,  he  was  met  by  a  force  under 
Black-hawk,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  they 
were  defeated.  At  one  time,  Captain  Stevenson  was  left  almost  alone  by  his 
party,  and  was  severely  wounded;  but  they  rallied  again,  and  effected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fight  was  close 
•and  desperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  24  of  June,  by  a  considerable  body  of  war¬ 
riors,  to  surprise  the  fort  at  Buffalo  Grove,  on  Rock  River,  only  about  12  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Dixon’s  Ferry.  It  was  guai'ded  by  150  militia,  who  were 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  coasidei'ably  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
•of  the  Indians  were  killed  before  they  retreated.  But  few  of  the  whites 
were  wounded.  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  offj  having  e.x- 
•pended  all  their  ammunition  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  had  been 
sent  for  wdiilethe  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Blatk-hawk  was  approaching  a  small  fort  on  Apple 
River,  about  12  miles  from  Gidena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
■sent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Lidians  until  fired 
upon,  when  they  fled  for  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  piusued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mx-.  Welsh,  was  wounded  before  reaching  the  fort,  and  another  man 
was  killed  in  the  foi-t,  who  had  raised  his  head  above  the  pickets  to  make 
discovery.  The  Indians  contented  themselves  by  taking  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  floiu’,  and  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  would  doubtless 
have  burnt  the  fort  and  buildings,  and  killed  all  the  people,  but  from  fear 
that  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldiers, 
who  might  pui*sue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  fight  took  place  between  a  company  of 
spies  under  Major  Dement  and  a  band  of  Indians,  not  far  from  Kellog’s 
Grove.  He  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  informed 
“that  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  immediately 
with  30  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  him.  The  Indian  yell  so  fright¬ 
ened  the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  began  a 
retreat  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefs.  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
-and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horses. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cincina^vay 
Mound,  about  10  miles  from  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Major 
Stevenson  marched  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at 
the  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  Thompson  and  James 
Boxley,  both  shockingly  mutilated.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  left  a  few  men  to  bury  the  dead.  Major 
Stevenson  followed  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  effected  their  escape  across  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  frontiers.  “  General  Scott  was  ordered  from  the  sea-board  with  nine  com¬ 
panies  of  artillexy,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  coast :  nine  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry  were  ordered  from  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  from 
Baton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  these  oi-ders  were  executed,  that  five  out  of  the  six  companies  of 
artillery  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  days  at 
Chicago,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfortunately 
4hi8  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  the  route,  and  the  whole 
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the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  ” 
Accordingly  General  Scott  informed  General  Atkinson  that  he  could  not 
cooperate  with  him  without  endangering  the  troops  already  in  the  field,  and 
tn^eiore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  his  forces. 

Ihe  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  told  of  m  after-times  with  an  efiect  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  01  tM  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  days.  Several  of  the  com¬ 
panies  before  mentioned  were  entirely  broken  upv  Of  a  corps  of  208  men 
under  Colonel  Twiggs,  but  nine  were  left  alive.  Mr.  John  Morvell,  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  12th  J uiy,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  concern¬ 
ing  its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows 

“  I  regret  to  add,  that  the  intelligence  from  the  r^ular  troops  is  disastrous. 
Of  the  tliree  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Tioiggs,  and  two  or  three 
more  comjiani'es  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  These  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  fi'om  the  steam-boat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  Gratiot.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  off  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  others 
have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  I  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  officer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  straggling  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
■marching,  some  of  them  know  not  whither,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shmmed  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  tbe*source  of  a  mortal  pesti¬ 
lence.  Colonel  Twiggs  himsellj  and  Surgeon  Everett,  are  very  low.  They 
were  still  living  at  the  latest  accoimts  from  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  recovery.  No  other  officers  have  yet  been  assailed, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

“You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  Cummings,  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  board  the  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  among  them  increased  as  they  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  die  time  they  andved  there,,  that  they 
were  disembai'ked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en¬ 
camped  at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight¬ 
een  of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover. 
One  half  of  the  command  of  General  Scott,  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  larger  nuinber 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  -back  again.”  ,  ^ 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  Atkinstm 
in  pursuit  of  Black-hawk,  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
General  Atkinson  had  got  this  information  from  a  Pottowattomie  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  chief’s  camp  was  “  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  through  a 
naiTow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  othenvise  suiTounded  by  water  or 
swamps.  It  was  a  little  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water,  with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  two.” 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  L^es, 
Blaok-hawk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

“  Gen  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  m  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  qpntity  of  provisions,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  his  forces  at  Lake  Cosh- 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regulm-s,  some 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  lake;  die  militia,  consfmg  of  three  brigades, 
under  Generals  Posey,  Bodge  and  Henry,  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouisconsm,  where  hour  ^  ex¬ 

pected.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  cornm^der-in-chief  to  consolidate  his 
forces,  and  renew  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  ^fficient  stores. 

Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  ^pe  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected,  Black-hawk  descended  the  Ouisconsm  to  escape  m  that  direchon; 
by  which  means  General  Bodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  commenced  a  vugo^ 
ofis  pursuit  The  old  chief  had  received  encouragement  that  in  the  country 
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to  which  he  had  retreated,  he  should  not  only  receive  additional  forces  by 
which  he  could  withstand  all  the  Americans  could  bring  against  him,  but 
also  provisions  in  abundance.  He  found  too  late  that  he  had  been  deceived 
in  both  particulars ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  ,'WcinsofCs  army,  without  pro¬ 
visions,  nor  had  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  the  way.  Dodgt  was  inuue- 
diately  upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  hundred  miles’ 
pursuit 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  Dodge,  with  about  900  men  besides  Indians 
came  up  with  Black-hawk  on  the  Ouisconsin,  40  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago, 
over  against  the  old  Sac  village,  and  it  was  only  by  the  superior  management 
of  the  old  warrior  chief,  that  himself  or  any  of  his  people  escaped  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodge's  army,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  affair.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indians  as 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  account 
for  their  not  being  all  cut  off ;  for  immediately  after  the  attack  began,  it  was 
so  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them¬ 
selves.  A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  25  July,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  affair : — 

“  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  be¬ 
tween  Gen.  Doc^e  and  his  division,  and  &e  Sacs  and  Fosi^  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  The  particulars,  as  stated  in  Capt.  Plimpton's  letter  to  CapL 
Clark,  are  these :  Parquett,  with  a  few  Winneba^s,  left  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceed  to  Gen.  Dodge's  army,  and  guide  them  to  the  Sac 
camp.  On  Saturday  morning  last,  21st  insL,  Gen.  Dodge  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gen.  Mkinson  of  his  movements.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  hfe  came  upon  the  Sacs’  and  Foxes’  trail,  directing  their  course  to  die 
Ouisconsin  river.  He  immediately  returned  and  reported  the  circumstance 
to  Gen.  Dodge,  who  pursued  and  overtook  them  about  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturday)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  about  40  miles  from 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  ensued ;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
treating.  The  night  being  very  dark,  they  found  it  impossible  to  pursue 
them.  They  had  found,  when  Parquett  left  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Indians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  (bur  wounded. 
Parquett  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  fell  in  the  engagement,” 

We  have  the  official  account  of  the  battle  by  General  Dodge ;  but  as  it 
contains  no  additional  facts,  and  is  less  minute  than  tlda,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  it. 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  well  be 
conceived  of  In  their  pursuit  of  them  before  the  battle,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way — emaciated,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtaken 
by  Gen.  Dodge,  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  300  men,  besides 
women  and  cluldren,  and  although  the  aflfeir  of  the  2l8t  is  called  a  battle,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  name,  for  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  have 
been  killed. 

The  Indians  report  that  they  .were  attacked  about  a  mile  firom  the  river: 
the  approach  of  the  army  was  discovered,  and  Black-hawk,  witli  only  50  or 
60  men,  met  them,  to  give  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  jVeapope, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  20  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  by  an  un¬ 
expected  route,  and  Black-hawk  heard  no  more  from  him  until  after  tlie  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  continuing  it,  deserted  his 
braves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  after  became  a  prisoner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  General  Mkinson  had  marched  from  Codiconong, 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge,  had  arrived  within  two  days’  march  of 
the  place  where  the  fight  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and  was  immediately 
ready  to  cooperate  with  him.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  where  the  fight  bail  been. 

The  Indians  were  surprised  that  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  rafts,  they  could  not  even  cross 
to  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  for  two  days  after,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  escaped.  That  they  were  not  pressed  harder  on  the  niglit  of 
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by  toe  Oulsconsm  j  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 

battle  orthe^Ouism^^  'j-T  als^stated  that  before  toe 

hS  Len  killS  ’  111  which  she  was  taken,  200  Black-lmwKs  men 

General  Dodge,  having  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  toe  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  off  such  as 
direction,  mai-ched  with  his  army  on  the 
^il,  and  joined  General  Mkinson  at  toe  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  was 
B/a^ ^  readmess  to  pursue  toe  main  body  of  the  Indians  under 

As  was  intended,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
o\ erset,  ^d  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned;  the  greatei*  number,  how¬ 
ever,  tell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Many  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  that  they  could  not  be 
revived. 


Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  mam  body  under  Black-hawk.  The  tost  was  his  falling  in  with  a  steam¬ 
boat  on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost.  And  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  amiy  of 
whites  under  General  Atkinson  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  affair  of  the  21  of  July  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Black-hawk 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  toe  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  sm-render.  He  displayed  two  white  flags,  and  about  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  signs  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  board  was  so  ftightened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kill  Indians,, 
we  woll  not  take  upon'  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  affair  by  Captain  I.  Throcmorton,  of  toe  boat,  which  is  as  follows : — 

«  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 
[30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw’s  village, 
120  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  friendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies]  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepai'ed  for  action.  About  4  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  found  the  gentlemen  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we 
neared  them,  they  raised  a  white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decoy  us ;  but  we 
were  a  little  too  old  for  them  ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  de'clined.  After  about  15  minutes’  delay,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  w’ould  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  I  was  standing,  and  passed  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  began  to  fail,  and  night  coming  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fight  cost  them  23  killed,  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded,  (shot  through 
the  leg.)  The  next  moraing,  before  we  could  get  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  [of  General  Atkinson's]  army  upon  them.  We 
found  them  at  it,  walked  in,  and  took  a  hand  ourselves.  The  fii-st  shot  from 
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the  Warrior  laid  oiU  three.  I  can  hai'dly  tell  you  any  thing  about  it,  for  I  am 
in  great  haste,  as  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  field  again.  The  tu'iny  lost 
eight  or  nine  killed,  and  seventeen  w'oimded,  whom  we  brought  down.  One 
died  on  deck  last  night.  We  brought  down  ^  prisoners,  women  and  children. 
1  tell  you  what,  Sam,  there  is  no  fun  in  fighting  Intlians,  particularly  at  this 
season,  Avhen  the  grass  is  so  very  bright.  Every  man,  and  even  my  cabin-boy, 
fought  well.  We  had  16  regulars,  5  riflemen,  and  20  of  ourselves.  Mr.  Hole, 
of  Platte,  Mr.  James  G.  Sovlard,  and  one  of  the  Rolettes,  were  with  us,  and 
fought  well.” 

Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  an  officer  in  command  of  the  United  States’  troops  on 
board  the  Wamor  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  reported  that,  about  40  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  hoisted 
a  white  flag,  but  would  not  send  a  canoe  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
that,  in  case  they  did  not,  they  should  be  fired  upon,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  done.  They  seemed  much  alarmed  Avhen  the  six-pounder  was  dis¬ 
charged  upon  them,  and  all  immediately  covered  themselves  with  trees  and 
whatever  offered.  Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2,  the  Avhole  combined  army, 
amounting  to  1600  men,  came  up  with  the  Indians ;  and  tlie  follotving  are 
the  particular  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  as  published  at  Galeiui^  four 
days  after  it  happened,  namely,  August  6. 

“  The  whole  army  under  General  Atkinson,  embracing  the  brigades  com¬ 
manded  by  Generals  Henry,  Posey,  and  Alexander,  and  squadron  under  coin- 
mand  of  General  Dodge,  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ouisconsin 
afHelena,  on  the  28th  and  29th  ult.  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  trail.  At  the  distance  of 
about  five  miles,  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W 
towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  General  At¬ 
kinson,  seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  Avould  require  all 
diligence  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  hence  commenced  from  that  time  a  forced  march ;  leaving  all 
baggage  wagons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  tlie 
pm'suit. 

“  The  country  through  which  the  enemy’s  trail  led  our  army  between  the 
Ouisconsin  Bluffs  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  series  ol‘  moun¬ 
tains.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  summit  of  one  high  and  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  hill,  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  steep  to 
the  base  of  another.  Nothing  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddy  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  The  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  was  of  the  heaviest  ^owth.  The 
under-bushes  were  chiefly  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy’s  en¬ 
campments.  The  tedious  match  thus  continued  was  met  by  our  brave  troops 
without  a  murmur;  and  as  the  Indian  signs  appeared  more  recent,  the  officers 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  push  on.  On  the  fouith  night  of  our 
march  from  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  was  discovered  tm 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  gone  to  the  Mississippi,  aud  intended  to  cross  on  the 
next  morning,  Aug.  2d.  The  horses  being  nearly  broken  down,  and  the  men 
nearly  exliausted  from  fatigue.  General  Atkinson  ordered  a  halt  for  a  lew 
hours,  (it  being  after  8  o’clock,)  with  a  determination  to  start  at  2  o’clock  for 
the  Mississippi,  about  ten  miles  distant  At  the  precise  hour  the  bugles  sound¬ 
ed,  and  in  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  march. 

“  General  Dodgers  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  front ;  tlie 
infantry  followed  next ;  General  Henry’s  brigade  next ;  General  Alexanders  next  *, 
and  General  Posefs  formed  the  rear-guard.  General  Dodge  called  for,  and 
as  soon  received,  20  volunteer  spies  to  go  ahead  of  the  xvhole  army. 

“  In  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  five  miles,  before  one  of  our  spies  came  back,  announcing  their  having 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy’s  picket-guard.  He  went  back,  and  tlie  intelli¬ 
gence  was  quickly  conveyed  to  General  Atkinson,  then  to  all  the  commanders 
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of  the  Ijrigades  ;  and  the  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased  In  a 

S^th^  armv  h  T®’  .commenced  at  a^ut  500  yards  ahead  of  the  front 

ot  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indians 
froS  ^elw^Vn  T'"  from  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
from  eveiy  situation  commandmg  the  aground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 
mai-ch;  but  being  charged  upon  and  routed  from  their  hiding-places,  they 
sought  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
joining  in  one  general  effort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground 
‘  Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreafihg  up  or  down  the  river,  General  M- 
kinson  very  judiciously  ordered  General  Alexander  and  General  Poseu  to  form 
the  nght  wing  of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the  Indian 
encanipment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  General  Henry  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  Ik  S.  infantry 
and  Geitoral  Dodgers  squaifron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre! 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  bluff, 
and  came  into  a  low  valley^  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under* 
brush,  weeds  and  grass. — roughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  &c.  were  so  plenti¬ 
ful  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  the' enemy  td  make  a  strOhg  defence.  Gen¬ 
eral  Henty  first  came  upon  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  fi’Om  then’  first  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  General  sDodge’s  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  with  General  Henry’s  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in- their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  a  slough 
of  the  Mississippi,  150  yards  wide.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Alexander  and  Posey  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
another  part  of  the  enemy’s  arnay,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
them. 


“  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy’s  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
sharp-shooters.  , 

“  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but, 
according  to  the  best  computation,  they  mtnst  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

“  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  ai-rival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Blcuk-hawk,  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  off,  and  gone  up 
the  river  Cn  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
many  of  them,  togethei*  with  certificates  of  gbod  character,  and  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  fought  brayely  against  the  United  States  during  the  last  war,  &c.,  signed 
by  British  officers,  weic  found  on  the  battle-ground, 

“  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  tliis  place,  that  the  Sacs 
would  be  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  on  Mmost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.  a  pa^  of  Sioifx  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg¬ 
ged  premissieti  to  go  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders, 

“  General  Atkinson,  accompanied  by  Generals  Dodge  and  Posey,  with  the 
U.  S.  infantryj  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  on  board  the 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagos,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps.  . 

“  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  from  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Price,  were  Ceconuoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  malting  towards  the  Mississippi. 
They  rushed  with  full  speed  of  hofSCf,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  ahd  took 
prisoners  to  the  number  ^12.  . 

“General  5co«  and  staff  left  here  this  mornmg  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  m 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  JMkinson  '' 

This  was  the  finisliing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  although 
Black-haivk  himself  had  made  his  escape.  Genei-al  Aikinadn  immediately 
14 
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directed  Keokuk  to  send  out  some  of  his  Indians  to  demand  a  surrender  of  all 
the  warriors  that  had  escaped,  and  if  ])ossible  to  capture  Black-hawk,  and 
bring  him  in  either  alive  or  dead. 

Respecting  Ms  last  battle,  Black-hawk  has  said,  that  when  the  whites  came 
upon  his  people,  they  tried  to.  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  show  of  re¬ 
sistance  until  the  soldiers  began  to  slaughter  tliem,  and  then  his  braves  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  until  they  were  all  killed.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  the 
Winnebago  village  at  Prairie  la  Cross.  Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desii-ed  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  him,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
The  squaws  at  this  place  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deersldns,  preparatory 
to  Ms  departure  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  voluntarily 
with  tliose  Mat  had  been  sent  out  after  him. 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  that  had  permission  to  go  out 
after  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  3d  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  They 
soon  after  met  with  the  flying  band  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississijtpi,  and 
indiscriminately  murdered  about  120  of  the  poor  half-starved  creatures  who 
had  escaped  from  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  disp'essing  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  place  in  the  battle  of 
the  2  August,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  horrors  of  war  may  not  be  wanting.  “  When  our  troops  chai-gcd 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  . together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  young  squaw  of  about  19  stood  in  the 
grass  at  a  short  distance  fi-om  our  line,  holding  her  little  gu-1  in  her  anus, 
about  four  years  old.  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  bail 
struck  tlie  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bone, 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  She  fell  upoai  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  also.  During 
the  whole  battle,  this  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief,  but  none 
had  time  to  aflford  it.  When,  however,  the  Indians  had  reti-eated  finin'  that 
spot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided,  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the 
United  States!  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  dead  mother 
her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  surgical  aid.  It 
was  soon-  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  oft';  and  tlie  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  upon  the.  little  sufferer  without  drawing  from  it  a  tear  or  a  shriek,” 
At  the  last  accounts  it  was  doing  well.  When  we  are  told  that  this  Indian 
child  was.  sueking  a  piece  of  dry  biscuit  during  the  whole  time  of  the  auqiu- 
tatjon,  it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  the 
facts  given. 

Although  no  further  depredations  could  be  feared  from  the  Sacs,  yet  on  the 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Creek,  which  runs 
into  Henderson’s  River,  about  10  miles  north  of  Warren  court-house,  and  shot, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  William  Martin.  They 
left  behind  them  ,a  pair  of  leggins  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  as  was  sup¬ 
posed,  over  the  Mississippi.  A  company  of  15  rangers  went  in  immediate 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come  up  with  them.  It  was  soon  after  discovered  tliat 
/Ms  murder  was  committed,  by  some  of.  iCeoAMjfc’i.  band,  and  he  gave  up  hia 
in^>phew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Pajiifnilars  in  th&liws  •of  tKt  chief  mm— Neapope — His  nccmint  of  himself— Surrm* 
tier  of  Blagk-hawk — Speeches  on  the  occasion — His  speech  on  the  same — Parlicur 
larsihi  his  eariy  history— W  A-BOK\s.smr.K,  the  Pfophet — TreMy  of  September , 

_ ^ccoicnt  of  Black-hawk’s  companions — Arrival  of  the  Indians  at  Washington— 

Black-hawk’s  intermew  ieitAthe  President. 

Neapope  was  second  in  command  to  Black-hawk,  and  in  all  the  expeditions 
against  the  whites  j  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the  Sioux,  and  at 
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birc'ZSd  f  murders  which  had 

«  T  XT.  K  ?  of  himself:-  ^ 

when  u  summer  I  went  to  l\Ialden ; 

bad  ’  .1  w-  by  the  treaty  with  General  Gainer,  the  Sacs 

•Pronhet  nn  n  pT  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 

Piophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter  the 
Wm^n?A“  T  Mississippi,  to  Black-lmvk,  with  I  message,  to  tell 

ALriei^?  A° "““Be  and  make  com;  «at  if  the 

^ericans  came  and  told  them  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
tneiii.  It  the  Amencans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
b^acuse  Greek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  1  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  StUlvuin] 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  oi-  three 
young  men  on  a  lull  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
hnished,  I  heard  my  young  rnen  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset.  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
oui  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  off,  and 
uiy  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles.” 

JVeqpqpe  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  immediately 
left  tlmm,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originally 
with  Black-haiok ;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  frequent¬ 
ly;  that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  them.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  Black-hawk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  a,pproached  them,  tliat  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  suirender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  flag  to  meet  the  boat, 
wliich  immediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  “ //?red  foo.”  The  truth 
of  this  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  agree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrior’s  own  accounL  Hence  the  inference  is  clear,  tliat  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  a 
fight  with  the  Indians. 

Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemed 
very  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands.  These 


expectations  were  soon  realized;  for  at  11  o’clock,  27  August,  Black-hawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Street  at  Prairie  dii  Chien,  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Decorie  and  Chador,  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-taumed  deerskins.  Soon  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  Decorie,  called  the  One-eyed,  rose  and 
spoke  thus  to  him : — 


‘‘‘My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  woidd 
return  soon  ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  *Oaisconsin,  above  the  Portage.]  You  see  we 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [pointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get.  We  have  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  told  us 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  he  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneba- 
goes.  We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has  been  veay  hard  for  us  to  do  sq. 
That  one,  Mucatamishknkaekq,  [meaning  Blaclc-hawk,]  was  a  great  way  off. 
You  told  us  to.  bring  them  to  you  alive:  we  have  done  so.  If  you  had.told 
us  to  bring  their  heads  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  been 
less  difficult  than  .what  we  have  done. — Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 


your  bands.  We  .would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brotlier,the  chief  of  the 
wan-iors,  but  to  you  ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it.  Wait  until  wc  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  many 
little  bii'ds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whis- 
pei-ed  to  us  tliat  there  was  evil  intended  for  us;  but  now  we  hope  these  evil 
birds  will  let  our  ears  alone. — We  know  you  are  our  friend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  wliat  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  you 
love  your  red  children  :  we  tliink  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  iliac  you 
love  us.  We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us.  We  have 
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been  promised  a,  great  deal  if  we  would  take  these-  men, — that  it  would  do 
much  good  to  our  people.  We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  us. — 
We  have  come  in  haste ;  we  are  tired  and  hungry.  We  now  put  these  men 
into  your  hands.  We  have  done  all  that  you  told  us  to  do.” 

Gfeneral  Street  said,  in  answer 

“  My  children,  you  have  done  well.  I  told  you  to  bring  these  men  to  me, 
and  you  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is  for  your 
good,  and  for  tins  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [General  Atkinson,]  that  if  tliese  men  were  in  your-  country,  you 
would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your 
good.  I  will  go  down  to  Rock  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who 
have  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chiefs  and 
w'arrioi-s  as  you  may  select.  My  children,  the  great  chief  of  the  w'ariiors, 
when  he  left  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  all  other  prisoners, 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place.  Colonel  Taylor,  who  is  here  by  me. 
— Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  south  of  the  Ouisconsin  have  befriertded  the 
Saukies,  [Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  them 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  great  chief  of  the  waniors  and  your  great  father 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. — Your  gi*eat  father,  the 
president  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  far  east.  General 
Scott,  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  great 
father,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
hold  a  cpuncil  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  w'ishes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the 
comicil  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  daj-s, 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the  Black- 
hawk,  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  me  to  say  much 
for  you  to  foe  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  great 
father.  My  chilfo'eu,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men.  Black-hawk  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  waniors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we 
stai-t  to  Rock  Island.” 

Colonel  Taylor,  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addressed  foe 
chiefs  as  follows : — 

“  The  gi’eat  chief  of  the  waniors  told  me  to  take  foe  prisoners  when  you 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  them 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  wth  you  and 
Gene^  Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days. 
Your  firiend,  General  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  go  do^vn  soon,  and 
so  do  L  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners ;  I  will  kfeep  them  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  foe  great  chief  of  the  war¬ 
riors,  and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  yoiu-  great  father,  the  president.” 

Chmtar,  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  “My  father,  I  am 
young,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speeches.  This  is  the  second  time 
1  ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — I  am  no  chief ;  I  am  no  orator ;  but 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others, 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  you  made  the  speech  to  foe  chiefs 
Waugh  kon  Decorie  Carramani,  the  One-eyed  Decorie,  and  others,  ’tother  day, 

I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  you  said  to  them,  you  also  said 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Bicwk-haiok  and  the  Prophet]  were 
talcen  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  cloud  haiig 
over  your  Winnebagoes.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  brains, 
and  into  my  heart.  I  left  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  not 
seen  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  great  way ;  I  had  much  trouble ; 
but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  knew  what  you  said  was  right. 
This  made  me  continue  and  do  wdiat  you  told  me  to  dp.  Near  foe  Dalle,  on 
the  Ouisconsin,  I  toolc  Black-hawk.  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — apd  I  now  appeal  to  foe  Great  Spu'it, 
our  grandfatlier,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  foe  truth  of  what  I  ^y. 
Father,  I  am  no  chief,  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  foe  benefit  of  my  nation, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  promised  to  us.  That  one  Wa-bo- 
kie-shiek,  [the  Prophet,]  is  my  relation — if  he  is  to  be  hurt,  I  do.  not  wish,  to 
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6^  it.  _  Father,  soldiere  sometimes  stick  the  ends  of  their  suns  into  the  backs 
T  when  they  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 

1  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  these  men.” 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  which  Black-hawk  made  when  he 
sunendered  hmiself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie.du  Chien 


You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grieved, 
for  I  expected,  it  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  before  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush, 
but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fighting.  The  first  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  you-^by  Indian  fighting,  I  determ'med 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fight  you  face  tofiice.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  bv  our  cal's 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal.  I  saw  my  etdl  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
bail  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black-hawk.  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  bis  bosom. — ^He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men ;  they  will  do  with  him  as -they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  death.  He  is  jao  coward.  Black-hawk  is  an  Indian.  ^ 
“He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fought  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,-who 
came,  year  after  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  Yon  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
from  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell 
lies ;  Indians  do  not  steal. 


“  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation ;  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  up  by  the  wolves.  The  white  men  are  bad 
schoolmeisters ;  they  caiTy  false  looks,  and  deal  in  false  actions ;  they  smile 
in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand  to 
-gain  theii'  confidence,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  our 
wives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us ;  but  they  fol¬ 
lowed  on,  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  the 
■suake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  toucli.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in 
.danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adulterers,  lazy 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

“  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  went  to  our  great  fiulier.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  promises  9  but  we 
got  no  satisfaction.  Thmgs  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
the  forest.  The  opossum  and  b^er  were  fled;  the  springs  were  drying  up, 
and  our  squaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  from  starving ; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  lai'ge  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  fathers 
-arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant.  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  dug 
up  the  tomahawk  ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart-  of  Black-hawk  swelled 
high  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  father 
".vill  meet  him  there,  and  commend  hun. 

«  Black-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  friends.  But  be  does  not  care  foi-  himself.  He 
cai-es  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians.  They  will  sufier.  He  laments  their  fate. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head;  but  they  do  wor^— they  poison  the 
heait  ■  it  is  not  pure  with  them.— His  countiymen  will  not  be  scalped,  bftt  they 
will  iii  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can’t  trust  them, 
and’there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  nearly  as  many  officers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

“FareweU  my  nation!  Black-hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
wrones  He  drmik  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  and  his  plans  aie  stopped.  He  can  do  no  more.  He  ‘S  near  his  end. 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  nse  no  more.  FareweU  to  Black-hawkT 
14  * 
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It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  old  chief  should  ever  have  been  taken  alive, 
and  he  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it  was  report¬ 
ed  currently  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  stand  that  he  made  upon 
tlie  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  Spenser's 
famous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event. 


“  Unto  the  mighty  stream  him  to  betake, 

Where  he  an  end  of  hatUe  and  of  life  did  make.”  ■ 

Fairy  Queew. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  Spenser,  was 
only  poetry. 

-  It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  offenders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  board 
tlie  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jefferson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St.  Louis.  There  were,  besides  Black-kaiek  and 
the  prophet,  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  with 
about  fifty  less  distinguished  warriors.  These  were  landed  just  above  the  lower 
i-apids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
had  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  .Vm- 
pope.  On  their  an-ival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

Black^hawk  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  nho 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  above  48,  although  the  toils  of  w'ars  had  made 
him  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  brought 
up  by  the  Sacs.  His  height  is  about  sis  feet.  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  nn- 
necessaiy  for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  be  better  had  from  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  of  him,  as  oui-  likeness  is  said,  by  many  w  ho  ha\  e 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent. 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  wmys  as  times  used  by 
different  writei-s.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  1829,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hay-ray-tshoan-sharp.  In  a  description  of  him 
about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  Mus-cata-mish-ka-kaek ;  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Prophet,  or  Wahokieshiek,  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40  years  old,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic.  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  the 
other  a  Sac  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described He  “has  a  large,  broad  face, 
short,  blunt  nose,  large,  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with  a  full  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head ;  the  whole  mau  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savageness ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  m  honorable  war,  or  fight,  but  marking  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  mui-der.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  white  flag, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  very 
white  dressed  deerskins,  fringed  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same.” 
This  description,  though  written  long  before  any  painting  was  n^ade  of  liini, 
will  be  found,  we  think,  to  con-espond  veiy  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given.  ^ 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  fi'om  Black-hawPs  account,  that  Wabokks- 
kiek  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  [lowwmwed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired ; 
and  that  he  had  made  Black-hawk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  could 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  driven  fi'om  the  disputed  lands.  It 
seems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Black-hawk  should  have  lielievcd  that 
the  Americans  were  few  and  could  not  fght,  when  it  is  known  tliat  he  was 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  falsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  vvith  the  Winneha- 


*  In  the  account  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Patterton,  in  1834,  Black-hawk  says  he 
was  bom  in  1767,  on  Rock  River ;  and  hence,  in  1332,  he  was  in  his  65th  year.  His  father’s 
name  was  Pyesa.  His  great-grandfather's  name  was  Na-ka-ma-kee,  or  Thunder,  who 
was  bora  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  “  where  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  the  Sac  nation.” 
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ceded  all  their  lands 

south  ot  the  Ouiscouszn,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  4,000,000 
acies  of  valuable  lands.  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  21 
of  that  inouth,  and  6,000,000  acres  were  acquired  at  that  time,  “  of  a  quality 
not  interior  to  any  between  tlie  same  parallels  of  latitude.”  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Indians  say  in  others. 

For  the^  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considera¬ 
tions;— «  To  pay  an  annuity  of 20,000  dollars  for  30  years  ;  to  support  a  black- 
'smith  and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed  ;  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes  ;  to  supply  provisions;  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  KeokvJc 
and  the  friendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  squai'e  *  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  RTeolkufc’s  principal  village.” 

By  the  same  treaty,  Black-hawk,  his  two  sons,  the  Prophet,  JVaopope,  and 
five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasui'e  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  Indians. 

A  gentleman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis¬ 
souri,  speaks  thus  concerning  them “  We  were  immediately  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetrical  figui'es  of  most  of  the  warriors, 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to 'view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heai-d  characterized  as  degenerate 
and/ debased.  We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  gi'asp,  and  to  our 
question,  ‘How  d’ye  do?’  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
them  with  a  hearty  shake.”  “  They  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  ai’ound  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare.”  “  The  youngest 
among  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  faces  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  feces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  fi'om  then* 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  of  about  three  fingers’  width,  extending 
from  Ijetween  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head  ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edges  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cock’s-comb.” 

The  same  authof  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Black-hawk,  J\rasinevnskvk,  called 
Jack,  but  for  want  of  “that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  fi-om  a  culti¬ 
vated  intellect,”  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  “  as  the  living  personi¬ 
fication  of  his  beau  ideal  of  ,  manly  beauty.”  He  calls  Black-hawk  Mack-atamor- 
sic-ac-ac,  and  states  his  height  at  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  50.  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  very  amiable  ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  great  kindness  of  heart, 
and  the.  stiictest  integrity ;  that,  like  Mishikinakwa,  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acquired  the  title  by  bravery  and  wisdom. 

Maseuskmk,  or  the  Thundercloud,  is  the  second  son  of  Black-hawk,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  m  his  captivity.  He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opeekeeshieck,  or  Wahokieshiek,  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
Eonae  particulars,  cames  with  him  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  of-  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  feu  of  feathers.  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head.  ^  ^  , 

Ne-a-pope,  JVaopope,  JVaapope,  &C.,  or  Broth,  of  whom  we  feave  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  Prophet,  and  “some  years^junior and 
our  informant  adds,  “he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp:  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  are 
par  nobaefratrum.”  “  When  Mr.  Catlin,  the  artist,  was  about  takmg  the  por¬ 
trait  of  JVhapope,  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  fastened  to  hi^  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  ‘  .Make  me  so,  and 

*  So  says  our  authority,  (NiUs’s  lUgisUr,)  but  we  very  much  doubt  this  enormous  space. 
40  miles  square  gives  1600  square  miles,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the  truth.  But 
when  160,000  square  miles  are  considered,  aU  probability  u  outraged. 
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slwio  me  to  the  gi'ecd  faiher”  On  Mr.  CaUin's  refusing  to  paint  him  as  lie 
wished,  he  kept  varying  his  countenance  with  grimaces,  to  prevent  him  from 
catching  a  likeness. 

“  Poioeeshieck,  or  S,rawberry,  is  the  only  Fox  among  tliem,  the  rest 
being  all  Sacs.  He  is  the  sou  of  the  chief  Epanoss :  his  parents  dying  while 
he  was  an  infant,  he  was  adopted  by  JVaapope.  He  is  19  years  of  age.” 

“  Pomahoey  or  Fast-smmming-Jish,  is  a  short,  thick  set,  good-natured  old 
brave,  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  philosophy  w'Orthy  of  the  ancients.” 

The  following  act  of  congress  we  extract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  subse¬ 
quent  details : — “  For  the  expenses  of  12  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Sac  and  Fo.\ 
tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  under  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept.  1832,  embracing  the  cost  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  compensation  to  an  interpreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  sfiifety,  where  they  may  be  kept  without  being  closely  confined,  the 
sum  of  2500.” 

On  the  22  April,  (1833,)  the  captive  bidians  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  Black-hawk  had  a  long  interview  with  President  Jackson.  The  fir.«it 
words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president  were,  “  I  AM  A  M.AV, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER.” 

The  president,  after  a  few  brief  observ’^ations,  dii^cted  tlie  articles  of  dress 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Black-hawk  that  the 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
should  tliiuk  best.  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediately  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  gave  them  permission  to  return 
to  their  country.  That  time,  be  said,  depended  upon  the  conduct  of  their 
people ;  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty,  until  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  had  been  complied,  with,  and  good  feelings  were  evinced  by  their 
countrymen.  The  Prophet  then  said : — 

“We  expected  to  retm-n  immediately  to  our  people.  The  war  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  occasioned  by  our  attempting  to  raise  provisions 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  right  so  to  do.  We  have 
lost  many  of  om*  people,  as  well  as  the  whites.  Our  tribes  and  families  are 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  Menominie& 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  them.” 

Black-hawk  spoke  some  time  to  the  president,  giving  a  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  the  rise  of  the  w^ar,  and,  towards  the  close,  said : — 

“We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites;  no.  They  had  too  niauy 
houses — too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  which  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them  longer 
Without  strildng,  my  people  would  have  said,  Black-hai-i  is  a  woman ;  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Sac.  These  reflections  caused  me  to  raise  the 
wai-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  his 
home,  you  were  willing.  Black-hawk  expects,  that,  like  KeoktJe,  we  shall  be 
pennitted  to  return  too.” 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  disastere  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was  unnecessary  to  look 
back  upon  them.  He  intended  now  to  secure  the  observance  of  peace. 
Tliey  need  npt  feel  any  uneasiness,  he  said,  about  their  own  vvximen  and 
children^  They  should  not  suffer  from  the  Sioux  and  Menominies.  lie 
would  compel  die  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  That  when  he 
was-satisfied  that  all  things  would  remain  quiet,  then  they  would  be  pennitted 
to  return.  He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  dismissed  them. 

It  is  said,  that,  while  in  Washington,  the  Indians  expressed  more  surjirise 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  war  department  than 
any  thing  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  captives  were  conducted  from  Washington 
towai  ds  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  small  island,  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chapter,  a  few  odier  interestiDg  matters  shall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.-  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  the  Indians 
while  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  them  there  not  long  after 
their  confinement.  We  now  intend  to  give  what  the  author  of  Knicker- 
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soon  after.  Mr.  brings  account  is  contained  in  a  letter 
^^32.— “From  Sl  Louis  I  went  to  Fort  Jefferson,’ 
about  9  miles  distant,  to  see  BLadt-hauk,  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  fellow- 
pnsoiiers— a  forlorn  crew— emaciated  and  dejected— the  redoubtable  chieftain 
fcmsel^  a  meagre  old  man  upwards  of  70.  He  has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a 
Jtornan  style  of  face,  and  a  prepossessing  countenance.” 

Since  we  are  upon  descriptions,  the  following  will  not  be  thought  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  although  we  had  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia.  “  We 
found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Black-haak,  and  his  accompanying  Indian 
chiefs,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congress  Hall  Hotel.  We  went  into  their  cham¬ 
ber,  and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lying  on  their  beds.  Black-hawk  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  apparently  depressed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65,  of 
middling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phi-enologist— 
one  of  the  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fiiil  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  figure,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmness.  His  face  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  son 
of  Black-  hawk  is  a  noble  specimen  of  physical  heaufy — a  model  for  those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  apd  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  fantasy.  The  other  clficfs  had  nothing  in  particular  in 
their  appearance  to  distinguish  them  from  other  natives  of  the  forest.  The 
whole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
subsequently  were  taken  to  the  Cherry-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  manner  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The, exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  the  Hawk  to  remark  tlud  he  suspected  the  great  father  was  getting  ready  for  warP 
It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  that  Bladc-haim^s  “  pyramidal 
forehead  ”  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  fValter  Scott.  Others  observed  that 
his  countenance  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
St^hen  Girard.  In  Norfolk  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  warrior  very  much 
resembled  the  late  President  Monroe. 
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From  the  time  of  the  setting  out  o/ Black-ha  wk  md  Us  jive*  companions  from  For¬ 
tress  Monroe,  5  June,  1833,  to  their  arrival  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  first 
of  August  following  ;  prefaced  by  some  reflections  upon  the  events  of  the  war. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  formal  commentary,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  blood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender  ;  but,  like  the  wretched  Hallibees,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  I'eceived.  When  Major  Stillman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca¬ 
more  Creek,  a  few  Indians  were  sent  from  JSTaopopds  camp  with  friendly  in¬ 
tentions,  and  under  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carriage  of  the  whites, 
no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  lives, 
wliich  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk— it  is  even  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indians 
whom  they  fii'st  discovered  werfe  only  a  decoy.  This  is  mere  assertion,  and 
proves  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
Is  it  not  plain  that  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacked  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior  ?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  flag  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then 
says  the  old  chief;  I  fired  too and  the  whites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  would  seem,  desired  nothing  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  upon  this  matter.  j  .  j  .  .v  •  •  i 

The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  pnncipal, 


^  An  anonymous  author,  of  whom  we  have  made  considerable  use  in  this  chapter,  gives 
us  (heir  names,  &c.  as  follows .  .  „  ,  ,  . 

. . ,  .Blark-havk.  I  Pamaho,  Pr^pheVs  brntker., . . . ^Fish  Fin. 


Mnc-cut-i-misk-e-ctt-ca^, 


I  Po-we*zhick,  Propkel^s  adopUd  aon,-  ,Strauiberry, 


m  AopkeCWW . . .  Clear  Day.  1  Xajwpe,  £/«  warrior, . Strong  Soup. 
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and  all  tbe  important  events  of  the  war,  and  accon)panied  the  chiefs  of  ihe 
Indians  engaged  in  it  to  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  now  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  passed  in  then  travels  from  hence  through  several  of  our  great 
cities,  and  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  distant  west. 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  themselves  in  a 
tind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  halls  and  chains  to  their  ankles, 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  fiiends.  This  state  of  things,  how¬ 
ever,  must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  irksome ;  but  au  early 
order  for  tlieir  liberation  prevented  such  result.  For,  on  the  4  J  une,  1833,  orders 
came  for  their  being  liberated ;  and  the  next  day.  Major  John  Garland  sot 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Balthuore,  by  Norfolk,  Gosporf  Ports¬ 
mouth,  &c. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
its  commander.  Colonel  Existis,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  the 
order  of  release  arrived.  Black-hawk  went  and  took  liis  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

“  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companions, 
to  bid  you  farewell.  Our  great  father  has  at  lengtli  been  pleased  to  permit 
us  to  return  to  our  hunting-grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and 
the  sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  bufl’a- 
lo.  Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  squaws  have 
made  them  presents,  and  you  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time 
for  Black-Hawk  to  sing  his  death-song. — ^Brother,  your  houses  are  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  your  young  wairiors,  like  die  sands  upon 
the  shore  of  the  big  lake,  which  rolls  before  us.  The  red  man  has  hut  tl*w 
houses,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warm¬ 
ly  aa  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  us  our  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds,  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  is  his  favorite,  for 
its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  hunting-dress  and 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept  them,  my  brother;  I  have 
given  one  hke  this  to  the  Whitt-otter.  Accept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Black- 
hawk.  When  he  is  far  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  31ay 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  yom-  children — farewell.” 

Colonel  Eustis,  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him  in  his 
hands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
foe,  he  was  safe  ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  his  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
bis  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  his  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  Black-hawk  added, 
“  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  punishes  those  who  deceive  us,  and  my  faith  is  now 
pledged.” 

Chi  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Gos¬ 
port,  to  see  the  navy-yard,  the  diy-dock,  and  men-of-w'ar.  At  Gosport,  they 
went  on  board  tlie  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  express  much 
astonishment  at  the  vastpess  of  the  “  big  canoe,”  as  they  called  it,  and  its 
extraordinary  uncouth  furniture.  Black-hawk  seemed  the  most  to  adiniin 
the  ship,  and  wished  to  see  the  chi^  who  commanded  it,  and  especially  the 
man  that  built  it;  for  he  wished,  he  ^id,  “/o  take  him  by  the  hand.”  When 
they  left  the  ship,  they  passed  around  under  her  bow,  which  terminates 
in  a  colossal  statue  of  an  Indian  warrior.  Tills  the  Indians  beheld  with 
considerable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  demonstrations  of  high 
gratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rush  to  see  the  Indians  was  very  great,  and  many  could 
not  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  curiosity  in  the  vi'iy 
vicinity  where  they  bad  been  for  near  10  weeks,  will  not  be  thought  strange, 
wlien  il  is  considered,  that  no  one  expected  their  immediate  removal,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinking  tliey  could  do  so  when  some 
more  convenient  time  offered. 

Having  taken  lodgings  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  great  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  themselves 
ujion  the  balcony,  from  whence  fFabokieskUk,  the  Prophi^  marie  the  follow¬ 
ing  address.: — 
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“The  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here,  and  by  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  hannilv 
about  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi,  Ind  our  own  people.  ItTffoX  S 
much  happiness  to  rejoin  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would  shake  hands 
^ith  all  our  white  friends  assembled,  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  their  pros- 
penty.  bhould  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Mississippi,  we  would 
take  picture  m  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  from  tlieir 
pTOple  here.  We  will  go  home  Avith  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  and  endq^vor  to  make  our  conduct  hereafter  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  them.  We  bid  you  all  farewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  mar 
see  each  other.”  ^ 


Black-hawk  then  said  a  few  words,  express’mg  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
one  o’clock  having  aiTived,  they  depai^.  This  was  5  June. 

Mlien  the  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  had 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  Black- 
hawk,  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  snspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
wharf,  to  malce  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  “  he  desired  that  himself  and 
company  shauld  be  searched,  for  he  wovM  let  the  whites  know  that  the  Sacs  did 
not  steal.” 


President  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  after  Black-hawKs  anival 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam¬ 
boat  Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  namely,  6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whomj  generally,  the  Indians  said,  “Pretty  squaws, 
pretty  squaws.” 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi¬ 
ded  between  them.  On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things, 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief : — 

“When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badh’,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  against  the  white  people.”  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warriors  against  hiiHi 
xind  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur¬ 
ing  his  pleasm’e,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let¬ 
ting  him  go.  “  I  told  you,”  he  continued,  “  I  would  inquire  whether  your 
people  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  fipntier.  General  Clark  and  General  Atkinson, 
whom  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Sheckak,  jonr  principal  chief,  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  you  should  retura,  and  Keokuk  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct.” — “  You  Avill  see  tiie  strength  of  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.  What  can¬ 
yon  do  against  us  ?  ” — “  When  yon  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
and  the  other  friendly  chiefs.” 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows 

“Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them;  I  am 
glad  to  go  back  to  my  people.  I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not  behave* 
well  last  summer.  I  ought  not-  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  suffered.a  great  deal.  When  I  get  back;  I  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace.  I  will  hold  you  by 
the  hand.” 

Black-hawk  intended  to*  have  made  a  long  speech  at  this  time ;  but  the 
president  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fatigues  he 
had  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  vras,  therefore,  very  short.  He  said,  “My 
heart  is  big,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  my  great  fallur”  and  closed,  after  many 
expressions  of  affection  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  M’Henry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city. 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  ^eat  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  away  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he  was  feaiful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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They  visited  the  Washington  monument,  among  other  places,  while  at 
Balthnore,  and  were  at  first  afraid  to  ascend  in  it,  upon  its  circular  steps ; 
saying  it  was  the  Manitou  of  the  white  peqple.  At  length  jYaopope  said  he 
would  venture  up.  Black-hawk  obsei-ved,  that  then  they  would  all  go ;  for 
if  it  fell  down,  he  said  they  would  not  be  safer  on  the  ground  at  its  base  than 
if  they  were  in  it. 

They  visited  the  circus  also,  while  here,  and  were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  performances  there,  than  at  the  theatre.  The  elegant  horses  jdi’a.^ed 
them  far  more  than  the  stars  and  garters  of  the  mock  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.  To  see  a  lady  ride  upon  one 
foot,  while  the  horse  was  running  at  his  utmost  speed,  was  matter  of  fact  to 
them,  and  excited  the  gi'eatest  admiration.  But  to  see  a  fellow  popping  out 
from  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  about  the  stage,  uttering  to  himself  some 
unintelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  similarly  situated.  Tliey 
said  they  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus  could  himt  buffalo  even 
better  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  tneeting  of  Iavo 
such  conspicuous  characters  as  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
Black-hawk,  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  places ;  and  it  was  announced 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Major  Garland  had  airived  there, 
but  had  left  the  Indians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
N.  York  until  the  day  after  the  president.  Accordingly  they  did  not  arrive 
in  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgings  in  Con¬ 
gress  Hall.  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  nulitary  display,  accompanied 
by  an  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  Street,  opposite 
Congress  Hall,  by  which  means  the  Indians  had  a  fee  opportunity  to  see  and 
contemplate  their  numbers.  Pointing  to  the  soldiers.  Black-hawk  asked  if 
they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  sumniei*. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Indians  departed  fbr  N.  York,  wiiere  -they  arrived  in  a  steam-boat  of  the 
People’s  Line,  about  5  o’clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  arrival  of  Laf ay  cite, 
in  1825,  could  not  have  atti'acted  a  gi*eater  crowd  than  was  now  assembled 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Garden.  As  it  happened,  Mr.  Huranf,  the 
aeronaut,  had  just  got  ready  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  from  the  garden.  The 
steam-boat,  therefore,  rounded  to,  that  the  passengers  might  witness  the 
ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Indians  were  on  botird, 
the  cheering  and  clapping  became  tremendous ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  aug¬ 
mented  from  those  on  board  the  numerous  craft  in  tlie  river.  Those  in  the 
boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numbers  would  admit.  The  Indians,  at  first, 
were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  last  -come  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
the  noise  about  them  was  die  war-whoop  of  the  whites,  but  were  soon 
undeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Durant 
had  unfurled  his  flag,  Black-hatbk  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it.  To 
which  he  answered 

“  That  man  is  a  ^eat  brave.  I  donH  think  he'll  ever  get  hack.  He  must  be  a 
Sac."  Another  said,  “  Jf  he  is  a  Sac,  he'll  get  none  of  his  brothers  to  follow  in 
his  trail.  None  of  'em  will  ever  set  the  smo^  of  his  wigioanu  He  wul  have  to 
live  alone-^withowt  any  squaw." 

When  the  ballbon  had  attained  a  vast  height,  Md  almost  out  of  the  old 
chief’s  sight,  (which  had  become  considerably  impaired,)  he  exclaimed, 
I  think  he  can  go  to  the  heavens;  to  the  Great  Spirit."  Pomahoe  then  said, 
“  I  think  Jib  can  see  the  country  of  the  English."  The  Prophet,  or  ff  abokieshiek, 
having  been  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  balloon,  said,  “  I  can't  form  any 
idea,  but  think  he  can  go  up  to  the  clouds  if  he  mil.  Should  think  he  could  see 
the  Great  Spirit  now." 

From  N.  York  the  Indians  >vere  conducted  to  their  own  country  without 
any  remarkable  circumstance. 
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